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2  HISTORY  OF  GREaV  BRITAIN: 

^^A  p.  king's  authority ;  their  intention  could  be  no  other 
^  _^  '_j  than  that  of  making  him  abfolutc :    Since  it  was 
1674.     not  pofTible  to  regain  or  maintain,  in  oppofition  ta 
the  people,  any  of  thofe  powers  of  the  crown  abo- 
lifhed  by  late  law  or  cuftom,  without  fubduing  the 
peopfe,  and  rendering  the  royal  prerogative  entirely 
uncontrollable.     Againft  fuch  a  fcheme,  they  might 
forefee,  that  every  part  of  the  nation  would  declare 
themfelves,  not  only  the  old  parliamentary  fadion, 
which,  though  they  kept  not  in  a  body,  were  ftill 
numerous;    but  even   the  greateft  royalifts,   who 
'  were  indeed  attached  to  monarchy,  but  defired  t^ 
fee  it  limited  and  reftrained  by  law.     It  had  appear- 
ed,   that   the  prefent  parliament,    though  elefted 
during  the  greateft  prevalence  of  the  royal  party> 
was  yet  tenacious  of  popular  privileges,  and  retained 
a  confiderable  jealoufy  of  the  crown,  even  before 
they  had  received  any  juft  ground  of  fufpicion.    The 
guards,  therefore,  together  with  a  fmaU  army,  new 
levied,  and  undifciplined,  and  cpmpofcd  too  of  Eng- 
hflimen,  were  almoft  the  only  donnieftic  refources 
which  the  king  could  depend  on  in  the  [H-ofecution 
V  of  thefe  dangerous  counfels. 

•  The  -afliftance  of  the  French  king  was,  nOdoubt> 
deemed,  by  the  Cabal,  a  confiderable  fiipport  in 
the  fchemes  which  they  were  forming ;  but  it  is  not 
cafily  conceived,  that  they  could  imagine  themfelyes 
capable  of  direfiting.and  empfoying  an  aflbciate  of -fo 
domineering  a  charadler.  They  ought  juftly  to 
have  fufpefted  that  if  would  be  the  Ible  intention  of 
Lewis,  -as  it  evidently  was  his  intereft,  to  raife  in- 
curable jcaloufies  between  the  king  and  his  people ; 
arid  that  he  faw  how  rtiuch  a'fteddy  uniform  govern- 
ment in  this  iJQiand,  whether  free  or  abiblute,  would 
form  invincible  barriers  t^  his  ambition.  Should- 
his  afliftance  be  demanded ;  if  he  fent  a  foiall  fup- 
ply,. it  would  ferve  only  to  enrage  the  people,  and 
render  thic  breact^  oltpgecher  irrep^ables    if  he* 
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flimiftied  a  great  force,  fufficicnt  to  fubdue  the  na-  ©  H  A  P. 
tion,  there  was  little  reafon  to  truft  his  generofity,  y^^-^ 
with  regard  to  the  ulc  which  he  would  make  of  this     1674. 
advantage. 

In  all  its  other  parts  the  plan  of  the  Cabal,  it 
muft  b^  confeiled,  appears  equally  abfurd  and  in- 
congruous. If  the  war  with  Holland  were  attended 
with  great  fuccels,  and  involved  the  fubjeftion  of 
the  republic-;  fuch  an  acceffion  of  force  muft  fall 
to  Lewis,  not  to  Charles :  And  what  hopes  after- 
wards of  refifting  by  the  greateft  unanimity  fb 
iflighty  a  nionarch  ?  How  dangerous,  or  rather 
how  ruinous,  to  depend  upon  his  alCftance  againft 
domeftic  difcontents  ?  If  the  Dutch,  by  their  own 
vigour,  and  the  afliftance  of  allies,  were  able  to 
defend  themfelves,  and  could  bring  the  war  to  an , 
equality,  the  French  arms  would  be  fo  employed 
abroad,  that  no  confidcrable  reinforcement  could 
thence  be  expeftedto  fecond  the  king's  enterprifcs 
in  England.  And  might  not  the  projedt  of  over- 
awing or  fubduing  the  people  be  cfteemcd,  of  itfelf, 
fufficicndy  odious,  without  the  aggravation  of  facri- 
ficing  that  State,  which  they  regarded  as  their  beft 
ally,  and  with  which,  on  many  accounts,  they  were 
defirous  of  maintaining  the  greateft  concord  and 
llrifteft  confederacy  ? 

•  Whatever  views  likewifc  might  be  entertained 
of  promoting  by  thefe  meafures  the  catholic  reli- 
gion^  they  could  only  tend  to  render  all  the  other 
Ichemes  abortive,  and  make  them  fall  with  inevi- 
table ruin  upon  the  projcftors.  The  catholic  rcli-  i 
gion,  indeed,  where  it  is  eftablifhed,  is  better  fitted 
than  the  proteftant  for  fupporting  an  abfolute  mo- 
narchy; but  would  any  man  have  thought  of  it  as 
the  means  of  acquiring  arbitrary  authority  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  was  more  detefted  than  even  flavery 
itfdf?  -  •. 

It  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  difficulties,  and  even 
ificonfiftcncics,  attending  the  fchcmes  of  the  Cabal, 
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CH^A^P.  arc  fo  numerous  and  obvious,  that  one  feels  at  firfi: 
^^"*  an  inclination  to  deny  the  rcsdity  of  thofe  fchemes^ 
and  to  fuppofe  them  entirely  the  chimeras  of  ca- 
lumny and  fadion.  But  the  utter  impoffibility  of 
accounting,  by  any  othir  hypodiefis,  for  thofe 
ftrange  meafures  embraced  by  the  court>  as  well  as 
for  the  numerous  circumftances  which  accompanied 
them,  obliges  us  to  acknowledge  (though  there 
remains  no  direft  evidence  of  it  *)  that  a  formal  plan 

was 

*  Since  the  publicattoii  of  this  Hiftotyt  the  Aatfaor  hat  had  ooct* 
fion  to  fee  the  moft  direA  and  poficive  •videnceof  tfait  coDfoiracy» 
From  the  hunaanity  and  candour  ot  the  Princi|MiI  of  the  Scotch  College 
at  Paris,  he  was  admitted  to  |>enife  James^the  Second*8  Memoirti  kept 
there.  They  amount  to  feveral  Yolunes  of  ftnaH  folio,  all  writ  with 
that  prince's  own  hand,  and  comprehending  the  remarkahle  iacidenta 
of  his  life,  from  his  early  youth  till  near  the  time  of  his  death*  Hia 
account  of  flie  French  alliance  is  as  follows  t  The  intention  of  th« 
king  and  duke  was  chiefly  to  change  the  relipon  of  England,  which 
i^hey  deemed  an  eafy  undertaking,  becauie  of  the  great  propenfity,  at^ 
'  diey  imagined,  of  the  cavaliers  and  church  party  to  popery  t  The  tnafy 
with  Lewis  was  concluded  at  Veriailles  in  the  end  of  i^6^,  or  begin«» 
ning  of  1670,  bv  lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  whom  no  hiftarian  men* 
tions  as  having  nad  any  hand  in  thefe  ttanfa£Hons.  The  purport  of  it 
was,  that  Lewis  was  to  give  Charles  100,000  pounds  a  rear  in  quar- 
terly pavments,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  fettle  the  catholic  religion  in 
England  $  and  he  was  alfo  to  Aipply  him  with  an  amny  of  6000  men  in 
cafe  of  any  infurreftion.  When  that  work  was  finiued,  England  waa 
to  }otiv  with  France  in  making  war  upon  Holland.  In  ca(e  of  fuccefsy 
Lewis  viras  to  have  the  inland  provinces,  the  prince  of  Orange  Holland 
in  fovereignty,  and  Charles,  Shiice,  the  Brille,  Walkeren,  with  the 
reft  of  the  fea-ports  as  far  as  Mazeland  Sluice.  The  kina*s  proje^ 
was  firft  to  effefb  the  change  of  religion  in  England  j  but  roe  ciuchefs 
of  Orleans,  in  the  interview  at  Dover,  perfuaded  him  to  begin  with 
the  Dutch  war,  contrary  to  the  remonftiances  of  the  duke  of  York^ 
who  iqimed  that  Lewis,  after  ierving  his  own  purpoTes,  would  no 
longer  trouble  hinifelf  about  England.  The  duke  makes  no  mentioa 
of  any  defign  to  render  tlie  kine  ahfolute;  but  that  was,  no  doubt, 
implied  in  the  other  projeft,  which  was  to  be  tffeHed  entirely  by  royal 
authority.  The  king  wad  £0  lealous  a  papift,  that  he  wept  for  joy 
when  he  iaw  the  profpeft  of  re-aniting  his  kingdom  to  the  catholic 
church. 

•  Sir  John  Dalrymple  has  fince  publilhed  fome  other  cmious  particv- 
hrs  with  regard  to  this  treaty.  We  find,  that  it  was  concerted  and 
frgned  with  the  privity  alone  of  four  popifh  counfellors  of  the  king^a^ 
Arlington,  Arundel,  Clifford,  and  Gr  Richard  Bealing.  The  fecret 
was  kept  from  Buckingtiam,  Aihley,  and  Lauderdale.  In  order  to 
engage  them  to  take  part  in  it,  a  very,  refined  and  a  very  mean  arti^ce 
was  faiiea  upon  by  the  king.  After  the  iiscret  conclufion  and  fignatvre 
of  the  treaty*  the  king  pretended  to  theie  three  roinidersi^  that  he  wifbdl 
to  have  a  treaty  and  alliance  with  France  for  mutual  fupport,  and  for 
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was  laid  for  changing  the  religion^  and  fubvciting  ^t^,^* 
the  cojiftitution,  of  England^  and  that  the  king  and  ^     ,  ^ 
the  miniftry  were  in  reality  conipirators  againft  the     i«74« 
people.   What  is  moft  probable  in  human  affairs,  is 
not  always  true^   and  a. very  minute  circumftance, 
overlooked  in  our  fpeculations,  ferves  often  to  ex- 
plain events,  which  may  feem  the  moft  furprifing 
and  unaccountable.    Though  the  king  pofleiled  pe- 
netration and  a  found  judgment,-  his  capacity  wa$^ 
chiefly  fitted  for  fmaller  matters  *",  and  the  ordinary 
occurrences  of  life  $  nor  had  he  application  enough 
to  carry  his  view  to  diftant  confequences,  or  to  di- 

rand  adjuft  any  plan  of  political  operaticms.  As 
fcarccly  ever  thought  twice  on  any  one  fubjeft, 
every  appearance  of  advantage  was  apt  to  feduce 
him ',  and  when  he  found  his  way  obftrufted  by  un- 
looked-for difficulties,  he  readily  turned  afide  into 
the  firft  path,  where  he  expeAed  more  to  gratify 
the  natural  indolence  of  his  difpofition.  To  this 
verfatilicy  or  pliancy  of  genius,  he  himfelf  was  inclined 
CO  truft;  and  he  thought,  that  after  trying  an  experi- 
ment of  enlarging  his  authority,  and  altering  the  na- 
tional religion,  he  could  eafily,  if  it  failed,  ^return 
into  the  ordinary  channel  of  government.     But  the 

%  Dutch  war  $  and  when  Tarious  pretended  ohftacles  and  difficulties 
were  furmountcd,  a  (ham  treaty  was  concluded  with  their  confent  and 
»>pcot)atton«  containing  every  article  of  the  former  real  treaty »  except 
that  of  the  hint's  change  of  religion.  However,  there  wks  virtually 
involved  even  in  this  treaty,  the  afluming  of  abfolute  government  in 
England  t  For  the  Aippoit  of  Fi^ench  troops,  and  a  war  with  Holland, 
fy  contrary  to  the  intcrefts  and  inclinations  of  his  ]«eople,  could  mean 
aothing  elfe.  One  cannot  fufliciently  admire  the  abfolute  want  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  which  appears  throughout  the  whole  of  this  criminal  tranf- 
afftion.  For  if  popery  was  fo  much  the  obje^l  of  national  horror,  that 
even  the  ktng's  three  minifttrs,  Buckingham,  Aflilev,  and  Lauderdale, 
and  fueh  profligate  ones  too,  either  would  not,  or  durft  not  receive  it, 
what  hopes  could  be  entertain  of  forcing  the  nation  into  that  commu- 
aion  ?  Coniidering  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  full  of  veteran  and  zeal- 
ous foldiers,  bred  during  the  civil  wars,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  not 
kept  the  crown  two  months  after  a  declaration  fo  wild  and  extravagant. 
This  ym^  nrobflbly  the  jneafbn  why  the  king  of  France  and  the  French 
minifiers  always  difluaded  him  from  taking  off  themafk,  till  the  fucceffea 
#r  the  Dutch  war  (hould  render  that  meafurc  prudent  and  praflicable. 
k  Dukeof  Buckingham's  chareaer  of  K«  Qharles  II. 

B  3  fulpi* 
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CHAP,  fufpicions  of  the  people>  though  they  burd  not  for  A 
1^    ^__^  ac  once,  were  by  this  attempt  rendered  altogether 
1674.     incurable  i  and  the  more  they  refledted  on  the  cir- 
cumftances  attending  it,  the  more  refentment  and 
jealoufy  were  they  apt'  to  entertain.    They  obferved, 
that  the  king  never  had  any  favourite  j  that  he  was 
never  governed  by  his  minifters,  fcarcely  even  by  his 
miftrefles ;  and  that  he  himfelf  was.the  chief  fpring  of 
all  public  counfels.'    Whatever  appearance,    there- 
fore, of  a  iihange  might  be  affumed,  they  ftill  fuf- 
peded,  that  the  fame  projedt  was  fecretly  in-  agita^ 
tion ;  and  they  deemed  no  precaution  too  great  to 
fccure  them  againft  the  pernicious  confequences  of 
fuch  meafures, 

The  king,  fenfible  of  this  jealoufy,  was  inclined 
thenceforth  not  to  truft  his  people,  of  whom  he  hacj 
even  before  entertained  a  great  diffidence;  and,- 
though  obliged  to  make  a  feparate  peace,  he  ftill  kept 
up  connexions  with  the  French  monarch.  He  apo- 
loglfed  for  deferting  his  ally,  by.  reprefenting  to  him 
all  the  real  undiiTembled  difficulties  under  which  he 
laboured ;  and  Lewis,  with  the  greateft  complaifance 
and  good  humour,  admitted  the  validity  of  his  ex-' 
cufes.  The  duke  likewife,  confcious  that  his  priA- 
cipies  and  condudl  had  rendered  him  ftill  more  ob- 
noxious to  the  people^  maintained  on  his  own  account 
a  feparate  correfpondence  with  the  French  court,  and 
entered  into  particular  connexions  with  Lewis,  which 
thefe  princes  dignified  with  the  name  of  frie^dfhip. 
The  duke  had  only  in  view  to  fecure  his  fucceffion^^ 
and  favour  the  catholics  -,  and  it  muft  be  acknow- 
'  ledged  to  his  praife,  that,  though  his.  fchemes  were, 
in  fome  particulars^  dangerous  to  the  people,  they 
gave  the  king  no  juft  ground  of  jealoufy.  A  dutiful 
fubjeft,  and  an  afieftionate  brother,  he  knew  no  other 
rule  of  cbndufl:  than  obedience ;  and  the  fame  unli- 
mited fubmiffion  which  afterwards,  when  king,  he 
exafled  of  his  people,  he  was  ever  willing,  before  he 
afcended  the  thronci  to  pay  to  his  foyereign. 
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As  the  king  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  ^^y,^' 
almoft  the  only  prince  in  Europe  placed  in  that  ^       '^ 
^reeable  fituation,  he  thought  proper  to  ofFer  his      1674. 
mediation  to  the  contending  powers,   in  order  to 
compofe  their  differences.     France,  willing  to  nego- 
tiate   under    fo    favourable    a    mediator,    rcadilv 
accepted  of  Charles's  offer;  but  it  was  apprehended, 
that,  for  a  like  reafon,  the  allies  would  be  inclined' 
to  refufe  it.     In  order  to  give  a  fanftion  to  his  new 
meafures,  the  king  invited  Temple  from  his  retreat, 
and  appointed  him  ambaffador  to  the  States.    That  Rcmon* 
wife  -minifter,  reflefting  on  the  unhappy  Iffue  of  his  ^"^"  ®' 
former  undertakings,  and  the  fatal  turn  of  counfels  Temple, 
which  had  occafioned  it,  refolved,  before  he  em- 
barked anew^  to  acquaint  himfelf,  as  far  as  poflible, 
with  the  real  intentions  of  the  king,  in  thofe  popular 
mea(ures  which  he  feemed  again -to  have  adopted.' 
After  blaming  the  dangerous  fchemes  of  the  Cabal,- 
which  Charles  was  defirous  to  excufe,  he  told  his 
onajefty  very  plainly,  that  he  would  find  it  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  abfolutely  impoffible,  to  introduce 
into  England  the  fame  fyftem  of  government  and 
religion  which  was  eftabliftied  in  France :  That  the 
univerfal  bent  of  the- nation  was  againfl  both;  and 
it  required  ages  to  change  the  genius  and'  fentiments 
of  a  people :  That  many,  who  were  at  bottom  in^ 
different  in  matters  of  religion,  would  yet  oppofe 
all  alterations  on  that  head ;  becaufe  they  conlidered, 
that  nothing  but  force  of  arms  could  fubdue  the 
reluftance  of  the  people  againft  popery ;  after  which> 
they  knew,   there  could   be  no  lecurity  for  civil 
liberty :  That  in  France  every  circumflance  had 
long  been  adjufted  to  that  fyftem  of  governnqent,  ' 
and  tended  to  its  eflablifhment  and  fupport :  That 
the  commonalty,  being  poor  and  difpirited,  were  of 
no  account ;  the  nobility,  engaged  by  the  profpedt 
or  poileflion  of  numerous  offices,  civil  and  military, 
were  entirely  attached  to  the  court  5  the  ecclefiaftics, 
retained  by  like  motives,  added  (he  fandlion  of  reli* 
B  4  gioA 
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^Lxvi^'  gion  to  the  principles  of  civil  policy :  That  in  Eag^ 
^  -^-ij  land  a  great  part  of  the  landed  property  belonged 
167^  either  to  the  yeomanry  or  middling  gentry;  the 
king  had  few  offices  to  bellow ;  and  could  not  him- 
felf  even  fub(ifl:>  much  lefs  maintain  an  army> 
except  by  the  voluntary  fupplies  of  his  parliament : 
That  if  he  had  an  army  on  foot,  yet,  ff  compofed 
of  Englifhmen,  they  would  never  be  prevailed  oa 
to  promote  ends  which  the  people  fo  much  feared 
and  hated  :  That  the  Roman  cadiolics  in  England 
were  not  the  hundredth  part  of  the  nation^  and  in 
Scotland  net  the  two  hundredth;  and  it  feemed 
againft  all  common  fenfe  to  hope,  by  one  part,  to 
govern  ninety-nine,  who  were  of  contr^  fentimenta. 
and  difpofitions :  And  that  foreign  troops,  if  few, 
would  tend  only  to  inflame  hatred  and  difcontent  s 
and  how  to  raiie  and  bring  over  at  once,  or  to 
maintain  many,  it  was  very  difficult  to  imagine* 
To  thefe  reafonings  Temple  added  the  authority  of 
Gourville,  a  Frenchman,  for  whom  h^  knew  the 
king  had  entertained  a  great  eileem.  .  ^<  A  king  of 
^*  England,"  faid  Gourville,  "  who  will  be  fh^ 
^'  man  of  bis  people^  is  the  greateft^  king  in  the 
I  '*  world :  But  if  he  will  be  any  thing  more,  he  i« 
p  nothing  at  all."  The  king  heard,  at  iirft,  thi^ 
Mifcourfe  with  fonie  impatience;  but  beingadex* 
trous  diflembler,  he  feemed  moved  at  laft,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  Temple's,  faid,  with  an  appear- 
ing cordiality,  <^  And  I  wiU  be  the  man  01  my 
''  people." 

TempIiE,  when  he  went  abroad,  foon  found,  that 
the  fcheme  of  mediating  a  peace  was  likely  to  prove 
abortive.  The  allies,  beudes  their  jealoufy  of  the 
king's  mediation,  exprefled  a  great  ardour  for. the 
continuance  of  war.  Holland  had  ftipulated  with; 
Spain  never  to  come  to  an  accomnKxlation,  till  all 
things  in  Flanders  were  reftored  to  the  condition  in 
which  they  had  been  left  by  the  Pyrcnean  treaty. 
The  emperor  had  hi^h  prcfenfions  ia  Alfaces  and. 
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as  tiic  grcatdr  mrt  of  the  empire  joined  in  the  alii-  chap, 
ance,  it  was  noped  that  France,  fo  much  over-  .  ^^^^' 
matched  in  force,  would  foon  be  obliged  to  fubmit  1674 
to  the  ternis  demanded  of  her.  The  Dutch,  indeed, 
opi)rcfled  by  heavy  taxes,  as  well  as  checked  in 
their  commerce,  were  defirous  of  peace  j  and  had 
few  or  no  claims  of  their  own  to  retard  it :  But  they 
could  not  in  gratitude,  or  even  in  good  policy, 
abandon  allies,  to  whofe  proteftion  they  had  fo 
lately  been  indebted  for  their  fafcty. .  The  prince  of 
Oran^  likewife,  who  had  great  influence  in  their 
councils,  was  all  on  fire  for  military  fame,  and  was 
well  pleafed  to  be  ^t  the  head  of  armies,  from 
which  fuch  mighty  fucceffes  were  expected.  Under 
various  •  pretences,  he  eluded,  during  the  whole 
campaign,  the  meeting  with  Temple;  and  after 
the  troops  were  fent  into  winter-quarters,  he  told 
that  minifter,  in  his  firft  audience,  that  till  greater 
impreffion  were  made  on  France,  rcafonable  terms 
couW  not  be  hoped  fori  and  it  were  therefore  vain 
to  negotiate. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  campaign  had  not  anfwered  Campaign 
Gcpedtation.  The  prince  of  Orange,  with  a  fupe-  "*  ^^^^ 
rior  army,  was  oppofed  in  Flanders  to  the  prince  of 
Conde,  and  had  hoped  to  penetrate  into  France  by 
that  quarter,  where  the  frontier  was  then  very  feeble* 
After  long  endeavouring,  though  in  vain,  to  bring 
Conde  to  a  battle,  he  ralhly  expofed,  at  SenefFe,  a 
wing  of  his  army  j  and  that  aftive  prince  failed  not 
at  once  to  fee  and  to  fcize  the  advantage.  But  this 
imprudence  of  the  prince  of  Orange  was  amply 
compenfated  by  his  behaviour  in  that  obftinate  and 
bloody  aftion  which  cnfued.  He  rallied  his  dif- 
mayed  troops;  he  led  them  to  the  charge;  Le 
puihed  the  veteran  and  martial  troops  of  France  j 
and  he  obliged  the  prince  of  Conde,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  age  and  charaAer,  to  exert  greater  efibrts, 
and  to  rilque  his  perfon  more  than  in  any  aftion* 
whcr^,  even  dwii^  the  h^at  of  youth,  he  h^d  ever 

com^ 
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€  H  A  P.  commanded.  After  fun-fet,  the  aftion  was  con-' 
^Lxvi.^  tinued  by  the  light  of  the  moon  j  and  it  was  dark-- 
^674.  neft  at  laftf^ot  the  wearinels  of  the  combatants^ 
which  put  an  end  to  the  conteft,  and  left  the  viftoiy 
undecided.  "  The  prince  of  Orange,"  faid  Condc, 
with  "candour  and  generofity,  "  has  afted,  in  every 
**  thing,  like  an  olid  captain,  except  venturing  bis 
*  life  too  like  a  young  foldier."  Oudenardc  waa 
afterwards  invefted  by  the  prince  of  Orange ;  but 
he  was  obliged,  by  the  Imperial  and  Spanilh  gene- 
rals, to  raife  the  fiege  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
He  afterwards  befieged  and  took  Grave ;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  winter,  the  allied  armies  broke  up, 
with  great  difcontents  and  complaints  on  all  fides. 

The  allies  were  not  more  fuccefsful  in  other 
places.     Lewis,    in    a    few    weeks,    reconouered 
Franch'ecomte.      In    Alface,    Turcnne  difpiayed, 
againfl:  a  much  liiperior  enemy,  ail  that  military 
ikiH,  which  had  long  rendered  him  the  mod:  re- 
nowned captain  of  his  age  and  nation.     By  a  fudden 
and  forced  march,  he  attacked  and  beat  at  Sintz- 
heim  the  duke  of  Lorrain  and  Caprara,  general  of  • 
the  Imperialifts.    Seventy  thoufand  Germans  poured* 
into  Alface,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  that  pro-- 
vince.      Turenne,   who  had  retired  into  Lorrain, 
returned  unexpeftedly  upon  them.     He  attacked 
and  defeated  a  body  of  the  enemy  at  Mulhaufen. 
He  chafed  from  Colmar  the  eleftor  of  Brandenburgh, 
who  commanded  the  German  troops.     He  gained  a* 
n^w  advantage  at  Turkheim.     And  having  dif- 
lodged  all  the  allies,  he  obliged  them  to  rcpafs  the 
Rhine,  full  of  Ihame  for  their  multiplied  defeats, 
and  ftiU  more,  of  anger  and  complaints  againft  each 
other.  I  1  . 

In  England,  all  thefe  events  were  confidered  by 
the  people  with  great  anxiety  and  concerji ;  thdujgh 
the  king  and  his  minifters  affeAed  great  indifirrence 
with  regard  to  them.  Confiderable  alterations  were 
about  this   (ime  made  in  th^  Xnglifli  minlftryt' 

Bucking- 
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Buckingham  was  difmiflcdy  who  had  long,  by  his  chap. 
wit  and  entertaining  humour,  poflfeiTed  the  king's  *^^^^ 
favour.     Arlington,  now  chamberlain,  and  Danby      i^.7\% 

.  the  treafurer,  poflcffed  chiefly  the  king's  confidence* 
Great  hatred  and  jealoufy  took  place  between  thefe 
minifters;  'and  public  affairs  were  fbmewhat  dif-. 
turbed  by  their  quirrels.  But  Danby  daily  gained 
ground  with  his  matter :  And  Arlington  declined 
i;i  the  &mc  proportion,  Danby  was  a  frugal  mini^ 
IJter;  and,  by  his  application  and  induftry,  he. 
brought  the  revenue  into  tolerable  order.  He  en- 
deavoured fo  to  conduct  himfelf  as  to  give  offence 
to  no  party ;  and  the  confequence  was,  that  he  was 
able  entirely  to  pleafe  none.  He  was  a  declared 
enemy  to  the  French  alliance ;  but  never  pofieffed 
authority  enough  to  overcome  the  prepoffeffions 
which  the  king  and  fhe  duke  retained  towards  itt 
It  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  prevalence  of  that  intereft^ 
aided  by  money  remitted  from  Paris,  that  the  par- 
liament was  aflembled  fo  late  this  year ;  left  they 
Ihould  attempt  to  engage  the  king  in  meafures 
againft  France,  during  the  enfuing  campaign,  They  ^^rs* 
jnet  not  till  the  approach  of  fummer '.  .  "^P"'  *^' 

Every  ftep,  taken  by  the  commons,  difcovered  A  parlin- 
that  ill-humour  and  jealoufy,  to  which  the  late  open  ""^^ 
meafures  of  the  king,  and  his  prefent  fecret  attach- 
ments, gave  but  too  juft  foundation.  They  drew 
up  a  new  bill  againft  popery,  and  refolved  to  inferC 
in  it  many  fevere  claufcs  for  the  detedion  and  pro- 
fecfution  of  priefts :  They  prefentcd  addrefles  a 
iecond  time  againft  Lauderdale ;  and  when  the  king's 
anfwer  was  not  fatisfaftory,  they  feemed  ftill  deter- 
mined to  perfeverc  in  their  applications :  An  accufa- 
tion  was.  moved  againft  Danby  j  but  upon  examine 

.  ing  the  feveral  articles,  it  was  not  found  to  contain 

•  »  This  year,  on  the  25th  of  March,  died  Henry  Cromwcl,  fecond 
fon  of  the  protefior,  m  the  47th  year  of  hit  age.  He  had  lived  un- 
qiolefted  in  a  private  Nation,  ever  fince  the  king*s  r^iloration,  which, 
^e  father  favoured  thaa  oppofed. 
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c  H  A  p«  any  juft  reafons  of  a  ^fecution ;  and  was  therefore 
Lxvi.    dfQpp^d .  'j^h^  applied  to  the  king  for  recalling  his 
troops  from  the  French  fervice ;  and  as  he  only  pro- 
mifed  that  they  (hould  not  be  recruited^  they  ap- 
peared to  be  much  diflatisfied  with  the  anfwer :  A 
bill  was  brought  in>  making  it  treafon  to  levy  money 
without  authority  of  parliament  i  Another  vacating 
the  feats  of  fuch  members  as  accepted  of  offices : 
^  Another  to  (ecure  the  perfonal  liberty  of  the  fubjed^ 
\  and  to  prevent  fending  any  perlbn  prifoner  beyond  feu 
That  the  court  party  might  not  be  idle  during 
thefe  attatrks>  a  bill  for  a  new  teft  was  introduced 
into  the  houfe  of  peers  by  the  earl  of  Lindeiey. 
All  members  of  either  houie>  and  all  who  po&fled 
any  office,  were  by  this  bill  required  to  fwear^  that 
Pdfivc      it  was  not  lawful,  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever^  ta 
•bedience.  j^j^^  ^rms  againft  the  king  j  that  they  abhorred  the 
traiterous  pofidon^  of  taking  arms  by  his  authority 
agaiaft  his  perfon^  or  againft  thofe  who  were  com- 
miflioned  by  him^j  and  that  they  will  not  at  any  time 
endeavour  the  alteration  of  the  proteftant  religion^ 
or  of  the  eftablilhed  government  either  in  church  or 
ftate. 

Great  oppofition  was  made  to  this  bill ;  as  might 
be  expefted  from  the  prefent  difpofidon  of  the 
nadon.    During  feventeen  days,  the  debates  were 
carried  on  with  much  zeal ;  and  all  the  reafon  and 
'  learning  of  both  parties  were  difplayed  on  the  occa* 

lion.  The  queftion,  indeed,  with  regard  to  refift- 
ance,  was  a  point  which  entered  into  the  controverfies 
of  the  eld  parties,  cavalier  and  roundhead ;  as  it 
made  an  eilential  part  of  the  prefent  difputes  between 
court  and  country.  Few  neuters  were  found  in  the 
nation :  But  among  fuch  as  could  maintain  a  calm 
indifference,  there  prevailed  fendments  wide  of  thofe 
which  were  adopted  by  either  party.  Such  perfons 
thought,  that  all  &;eneral>  fpeculative  declarations  of 
the  legiilature,  eimer  for  or  againft  refiftance,  were 
equally  innpoliticj  and  could  ferve  to  no  other  pur- 

pofe. 
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pbfe,  duui  to  fignalize  in  their  turn  the  triumph  of  ^  H  A  f. 
one  fadion   over   another:    That  die  fimplicity  Llfli* 
retained  in  the  ancient  laws  of  England,  as  well  a$  'i6u* 
in  die  laws  of  every  other  country,  ou^t  ftill  to  be 
preferved,  and  was  beft  calculated  to  prevent  the 
extremes  on  either  fide :  That  the  abiblute  exclufion 
of  refinance,  in  all  poflible  cafes,  was  founded  od 
fa^^  principles;    its  exprels  admifllbn  might  be  I 
attended  with  dangerous  coiifequences ;   and  dierc  / 
was  no  neceflity  for  expofin^  the  public  to  either; 
inconvenience :  That  if  a  choice  muft  neceflarily  be : 
made  in  the  cafe,  the  preference  of  utility  to  truth 
in  public  inftitutions  was  ajpparent;  nor  could  thej 
fuppofition  of  refiftance  beforehand,  and  in  general  \ 
terms,  be  fa^y  admitted  in  any  government :  That  I 
tvcn  in  mixt  monarchies,  where  that  fuppofition 
filmed  moft  requifite,  it  was  yet  entirely  fuperflu- 
ous ;  fince  no  man,  on  the  approach  of  extraordi^ 
nary  necelTity,   could  be  at  a   lofs,   though   not 
dircded  by  legal  dA:larations,  to  find  the  proper 
remedy :  That  even  thafe  who  might,  at  a  diftance, 
and  by  fcholaftic  reafoning,  exclude  all  refiftance^ 
would  yet  hearken  to  the  voice  of  nature  5  when 
evident  ruin,  both  to  themfelvcs  and  to  the  public, 
muft  attend  a  ftrift  adherence  to  their  pretended 
principles :  That  the  queftion,  as  it  ought  thus  to 
be  entirely  excluded  from  all  determinations  of  the 
kgiflature,    was,    even  among    private  reafoners, 
fomewhat  frivolous^  and  little  better  than  a  diipute 
of  words :    That  the  one  party  could  not  pretend 
that  refiftance  ought  ever  to  become  a  familiar 
pradice ;  the  other  would  furely  have  recourfe  to  it 
m  great  extremities ;  And  thus  the  difference  could 
only  turn  on  the  degrees  of  danger  or  oppreflion> 
which  would  warrant    this    irregular   remedy;    a 
difference,    which,  in  a  general  queftion,   it  was 
impoffible^    by  any  langus^e,  precifely  to  fix  or 
determine. 

a  Thias 
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TasRE  yfere  many  other  abfurdides  in  this  tifelr^ 
particularly  that  of  binding  men  by  oath  not  to  alter 
the  goverament  either  in  church  or  (late;  fince  all 
human  inftitutions  are  liable  to  abufe,  and  require 
continual  amendments^  which  are^  in  iieality,  fo 
many  alterations.  It  is  not  indeed  pofiible  to  make 
a  law  which  does  not  innovate,  more  or  leis,  in  the 
government.  Thefe  difficulties  produced  fuch 
obftruftions^  to  the  bill^  that  it  was  carried  only  by 
two  voices  in  die  houfe  of  peers.  All  the  popifh 
iords^  headed  by  the  earl  of  Briftol,  voted  againft 
it.  it  was  fent  down  to  the'  houfe  of  commons, 
where  it  was  likely  to  uadergo  a  fcrutiny  ftill  more 
fevere.     . 

:  But  a  quarrel,  which  cnfued  between  the  two 
houfes,  prevented  the  paffing  of  every  bill  proje<fted 
during  the  prefent  feflion.  One  Dr.  Shirley,  being 
caft  in  a  law-fuit  before  chancery  againft  fu*  John 
Fag,  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  preferred 
a  petition  of  appeal  ^  to  the  houfe  of  peers.  The 
lords  received  it,  and^  fummoned  Fag  to  appear 
before  them.  He  complained  to  the  lower  houfe» 
who  efpoufed  his  caufe.  They  not  only  mafntained/ 
that  no  member  of  their  houfe  could  be  fummoned 
before  the  peers :  They  alfo  aflcrted,  that  the  upper- 
houfe  could  receive  no  appeals  from  any  court  of 
equity ;  apretenfion  which  extremely  retrenched  the 
jurifdiftion  of  the  peers,  and  which  was  contrary  to 
the  pra&ice  that  had  prevailed  during  this  whole 
century.  The  commons  fend  Shirley  to  priibn  5 
tlie  Iprds  alTert  their  powers.  Conferences  are  tried; 
but  no  accommodation  enfues.  Four  lawyers  are 
fcnt  to  the  Tower  by  the  commons,  for  tranf- 
grefOng  the  orders  of  the  houfe,  and  pleading  in 
this, caufe  before  the  peers.  The  peers  denominate 
this  arbitrary  commitment  a  breach  of  the  great 
charter,  and  order  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to 
rcleafe  the  prifoners*:  He  declines  obedience :  They 
apply,  to  the  king,  and  defire  him  to  punifh  the 

3  lieutenant 
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rEcutenant  for  his  oootempL    The  king  fummoas  Ch  ai. 
both  houfes ;  ^cxhocts  them  to  uiunimicy  j  and  in-  .  ^^^^\r 
.  forms  tbem»  thac  the  prcfent  quarrel  had  arilen  from     i^yg. 
'die  contrivance  of  his  and  their   enemies^    who 
:  cxpe£ked  by  that  means  to  force  a  diflblution  of  the 
parliament    His  advice  has  no  effed  :  The  com- 
mons C9Dtinue  as  violent  as  ever ;  and  the  king, 
,  finding  that  QOibufinefs^  could,  be  finiihed^  at  Idt 
prorogued  <he  parliament.  .    tthjum. 

. ;  WiiEN  the  parlianjcnt  was  ag«n  Aflfcmbled,  there  13th  oa, 
.«ppearodJnoi:  in  any  rcfpcd  a  change,  in  the  difpofi-  ^  p**^**^ 
^  tions  of  either  houfe.  The  king  defircd  fuppUes,  as  *"*"** 
well  fol:  the,  building  of  fhips,  as  for  taking  off  anti- 
ciparionsj  which  lay  upon  his  revenue*  He  evea 
confei&dj  that  he  had  inot  been  altogether  fo  frugsd 
as  he  might  have  been>  and  as  he  refolved  to  be  for 
the  future;  though  he,  aflcrted,  that,  to  his  great 
fatisfaflion,  he  had  found  his  tepences  by  no  means 
fo  exorbitant  as  fome  had  reprefented  them.  The 
commqns  took  into  couGderatipn  the  fubjcft  of  fup- 
ply.  They  voted  300,000  pounds  for  the  building 
ofA^ps;  but  they  appropriated  the  furh  by  very 
ftrift  clauies.  They  pafled  a  refolgtion  not  to  grant 
any  fupply  for  taking  off  the  anticipations  of  the 
revenue  ^     This  vote  was  carried  in  a  full  hpufe,  by  • 

a  majority  of  four  only  :  So  nearly  were  the  parties 
balanced.  The  quarrel  was  revived,  to  which  Dr. 
Shkley's.caufe  had  given  occafion.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  commons  difcovered  the  fame  violence 
^  during  the  laft  feQion.  A  motion  Wi!S  made  in 
the  houfe  of  peers,  but  rejeded,  for  addreffing  the 
king  to  diffolve  the  pref^nt  parliament.  .  The  king 
contented  himfelf  with  proroguing  tiiem  to  a  very 
k>ng  term,     \yhcther  thefe  quarrels  between  the  aid  Nor. 

,  «  Several  hiftorians  have  affirmed,  that  the  commons  found,  this 
fiflion,  upon  inquiry,  that  tiic  king's  revcf^ue  was '1,600,000  pounds 
a  year,  and  that  the  necefTii  y  expence  was  but  700,600  pounds  ;  and ' 
Mve  «{U}caied  to  tbe  Journals  ior  a  proof.  Cut  thdre  is  nc  t  the  Jealt 
appearajDC^  of  this  in  the  Journals  $  aud  the  f^oi  is  iifipofUbJc. 

houfes    . 
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€  H  A  T.  houies  arofe  from  contrmnce  or  accident  was  ncie 
\^^~i^  certainly  known.  Each  party  micht,  according  to 
1675.  their  different  views,  efteem  themfdres  eitha*  aainers 
or  lofers  by  them.  The  court  might  defire  ID 
obilrudl  all  attacks  from  the  commons,  by  gjtvmg 
them  other  employment*  The  country  party  mig^t 
defire  tht  diflblution  of  a  parliament,  which,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  diigiAs,  ftiU  contained  too  many  royaliftt^ 
ever  to  ferve  all  the  purpofes  of  the  makontents. 

Soon  after  the  prorc^tion,  there  pafled  an  inci- 
dent, which  in  itfelf  is  trivial,  but  tends  ftron^y  to^ 
mark  the  genius  of  the  Endifh  government^  and  dt 
Charles's  adminiftration,  during  this  period.  The 
liberty  of  the  conftitution,  and  the  vanety  as  welLtt 
violence  of  the  parties,  had  begottoi  a  propenfi^ 
for  political  converfation ;  and  as  the  coroe-houies 
in  particular  were  the  fcenes,  where  the  conduft  tit 
the  king  and  the  miniftry  was  canvafled  with  grtat 
freedom,  a  proclamation  was  iflued  to  fupprefs  thefe 
places  of  rendezvous.  Such  an  aft  of  power,  during 
rormer  reigns,  would  have  been  grounded  entirdy 
on  the  prerogative ;  and  before  the  acceflion  of  the 
houfe  of  Stuart,  no  Icruple  would  have  been  enter* 
tained  with  regard  to  that  exercifc  of  aothority.  But 
Charles,  finding  doubts  to  arife  upon  his  proclama* 
tjon,  had  recourfe  to  the  judges,  who  fupplied  him 
with  a  chicane,  and  that  too  a  frivolous  one,  by 
which  he  might  juftify  his  proceedings.  The  law, 
which  fettled  the  excife,  enabled,  that  licenfes  for 
retailing  liquors  might  be  refufed  to  luch  as  could 
not  find  fecurity  for  payment  of  the  duties.  But 
coffee  was  not  a  liquor  fubje£ted  to  excife  $  and  even 
this  power  of  refiifing  licenfes  was  very  limited,  and 
could[  not  reafonably  be  extended  beyond  the  inten- 
tion of  the  a£l.  The  king  therefore,  obferving'thc 
people  to  be  much  diffatisficd,  yielded  to  a  petidon 
of  the  coffee- men,  who  promifed  for  the  future  to 
reftrain  all  feditious  difcourfe  in  their  houfes ;  and 
the  proclamation  was  recalled. 

THia 
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¥his  campaign  proved  more  fortunate  to  ttie  ^t  vvi*^* 
jbonfederates  than  any  other  during  the  whole  war.  'j 

^he  French  took ,  the  field  in  Flanders  with  a  nii-     1675. 
hierous  army  j  and  Lewis  himfelf  ferved  as  a  volun-  Campaign 
feer  under  the  prince  of  Conde.     But  notwithftand-  ^  *  ^^* 
ing  his  great  preparations,  he  coiild  gain  no  advan- 
tages but  the  taking  of  Huy  and  Limbourg,  places 
otfraall  cprifequence.     The  prince  of  Orange,  with 
a  confiderable  army,oppofed  him  in  all  his  motions; 
and  neither  fide  was  willing,  without  a  yifible  advlh* 
'  tsge,   to  hazard  a  gjeneral  action,  which  might  be 
attended  either  with  the  entire,  lots  of  Flinders  oii 
the  one  hand,  or  the  invafion  of  France  on  the  other. 
Lewis,  tired  of  fo  unaftive  a  campaign,  returned  to 
Verfailles  5  and  the  Whole  fummer  ijaflfed  in  the  Low 
Countries  without  any  memorable  event* 

TuRENNE  commanded  on  the  Upper  khine,  in 
oppofitiort  to  his  great  rival  Montecuculi,  general  of 
the  liflperialifts.     The  objeft  of  the  latter  was  to 
pais  the  Rhine,  to  penetrate  into  Allace,  Lorraine, 
or  Burgundy,  and  to  fix  his  quarters  in  thefe  pro- 
vinces :    The  aim  of  the  former  was  to  guard  the 
French  frontiers,  and  to  difappoint  all  the  fchemes 
of  his  enemy.     The  moft  confiinimate  fkill  was  dif- 
played  on  both  fides  j  and  if  any  fuperiority  appeared 
in  Turenne*s  conduft,  it  was  chiefly  afcribed  to  his 
greater  vigour  of  body,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
infpe£{  ail  the  ports  in  perfon,  and  could  on  the  fpot 
take  the  juftcft  meafures  for  the  execution  of  his  de- 
ligns.     By  pofting  himfelf  on  the  German  fide  of 
the  Rhine,    he   not.  only  kept  Montecuculi  from 
jpaffing  that  river :    He  had  alfo*  laid  his  plan  in  fo 
mailerJy  a  manner,  that,  in  a  few  days,  he  muft 
have  obliged  the  Germans  to  decamp,  and  have 
gained  a  coniiderable  advantage  over  them  1  when  a 
period  was  put  to  his  life,  by  a  random  fhot,  which 
ftruck  him  on  the  breaft  as  he  was  taking  a  view  of 
the  enemy.     The  confternation  of  his  army  was  in- 
expreffible.     The  French  troops,  who,  a  moment 
'    VoL,VUI.  C  before. 
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CHAP,  before,   were   affured  of  viftory,    now  confidercd 

^^     J.  themfelves  as  entirely  vanquilhed;    and  the  Ger- 

1675.     mans,  who  would  have  been  glad  to  compound  for 

a  fafe  retreat,  expefted  no  lefs  than  the  total  dcftruc- 

tion  of  their  enemy.     But  de  Lorges,  nephew  to 

Turenne,  fucceedecl  him  in  the  command,  and  p6f- 

fefled  a  great  Ihare  of  the  genius  and  capacity  of  his 

predeceflbr.     By  his  (kilfui  operations,  the  French 

were  enabled  to  repafs  the  Rhine,  without  confider- 

able  lofs;  and  this  retreat  was  deemed  equally  glo^ 

rious  with  the  greateft  viftory.     The  valour  of  the 

Englifti  troops,  who  were  placed  in  the  rear,  greatly 

contributed  to  fave  the  French  army.     They  had 

been   feized  with  the  fame  paffion   as  the  native 

'  troops  of  France,    for  their   brave   general,    and 

fought  witli  ardour  to  revenge  his  death  on  the 

.  Germans.     The  duke  of  Marlborough,  then  cap- 

«  tain  Churchill,  here  learned  the  rudiments  of  that 

art,  which  he  afterwards  praftifed  with  fuch  fatal 

'   fuccefs  againft  France. 

The  prince  of  Conde  left  the  army  in  Flandert 
^  under  the  command  of  Luxembourg ;  and  carrying 
with  him  a  confiderable  reinforcement,  fucceeded  to 
Turenne's  command.  He  defended  Alface  frond 
the  Germans,  who  had  pafled  the  Rhine^  and  in- 
vaded that  province.  He  obliged  them  firft  to  raife 
the  fiege  of  Hagenau,  then  that  of  Saberne.  He 
eluded  all  their  attempts  to  bring  him  to  a  battle. 
And  having  dexteroufly  prevented  them  froni  efta- 
blilhing  themfelves  in  Alface,  he  forced  them,  not- 
withftanding  their  fuperiority  of  numbers,  to  repafe 
the  Rhine,  and  to  take  up  winter- quarters  in  their 
own  country. 

After  the  death  of  Turenne,  a  detachment  of 
the  German  army  was  fent  to  the  fiege  of  Treves : 
An  enterprife,  in  which  the  Imperialifts,  the  Spa- 
niards, the  Palatine,  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  many 
other  princes,  .paffiqnately  concurred*  The  projeft 
"was   well  concerted,    and    executed    with   vigour. 

9  Marefchal 
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Marefchal  Crequi,  on  the  other  h^d,  collected  an 
army,  and  advanced  with  a  view  of  forcing  the 
Germans  to  raife  the  ficge*  They  left  a  detach- 
ment to  guard  their  lines,  and,  under  the  comman4 

'  of  the  oukes  of  Zell  and  Ofnaburgh,  marched  in 
qucft:  of  the  enemy.  At  Confarbric,  they  fell  un- 
cxpededly,  and  with  fuperior  numbers,  on  Crequi^ 
and  put  him  to  rout.  He  efcaped  with  four  attend- 
ants only  i  and  throwing  himfelf  into  Treves,  re- 
foived,  by  a  vigorous  defence,  to  make  atonement 
for  his  former  error  or  misfortune*  The  garrifon 
was  brave,  but  not  abandoned  to  that  total  delpair 
by  which  tlieir  governor  was  adluated.  They  mu^ 
tinied  againft  his  obftinacy ;  capitulated  for  them- 
felves ;  and  becaufe  he  refufed  to  fign  the  capitular 
tion,  they  delivered  him  a  prifoner  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  defeat,  given  to  Crequi, 
is  almoft  the  only  one  which  the  French  received 
at  land,  from  Rocroi  to  Blenheim,  during  the  courfe 
of  above  fixty  years ;  and  thefe  too,  full  of  bloody 
war5  againft  potent  and  martial  enemies :  Their 
viftorics  almoft  equal  the  numbef  of  years  during 
that  period.  Such  was  the  vigour  and  good  conduft 
of  that  monarchy  1  And  fuch  too  were  the  refoyrces 
and  refined  poHcy  of  the  other  European  nations, 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  repair  their  lofles, 
and  ftill  to  confine  that  mighty  power  nearly  within 
its  ancient  limits !  A  fifth  part  of  thefe  vidories 
would  have  fufficed,  in  another  period,  to  have  given 
to  France  the  empire  of  Europe. 

The  Swedes  had  been  engaged,  by  the  payment 
of  large  fubfidies,  to  take  part  with  Lewis,  and  in- 
vade the  territories  of  the  eleftor  of  Brandenburgh 
in  Pomerania.  That  eleftor,  joined  by  fome  Im- 
perialifts  from  Silefia,  fell  upon  them  with  bravery 
and  fuccefs.  He  foon  obliged  them  to  evacuate  h;s 
part  of  that  country,  and  he  purfued  them  into 
their  own.     He  had  an  interview  with  the  king  of 

_    ;  *  C  2  ^  Denmark, 
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CHAP.  Denmark,   who  had  now  joined  the  confederate^!  j 

y_       If  and    refolved     to    declare    war    againft    Sweden. 
1675.     Thefe  princes  concerted  meafures  for  pulhing  the 

viftory.  '; 

To  all  thefe  misfortunes  againft  foreigft  enemies 
ivere  added'  fome  domdftic  Infurrcftions  of  the  com- 
tnon  people  in  Guienne  and  Britanny.     Though 
foon  fuppreffed,  they  divided  the  force  and  attention 
« of  Lewis^      The  only  advantage,    gained  by  the  , 

trench,  was  at  fea.     Mcflina  in  Sicily  had  revolted  j  | 

and  a  fleet  under  the  duke  de  Vivonne  was  difpatchcd 
to  fupport  the  rebels.  The  Dutch  had  fent  a  fqua- 
dron  to  affill  the  Spaniards.  A  batdc  enfued,  where 
de  Ruyter  was  killed.  This  event  alone  was  thought; 
equivalent  to  a  vidtorjr. 

The  French,  who,  twelve  years  before,  had  fcarce- 
ly  a  fliip  of  war  in  any  of  their  harbours,  had  raifcd 
themfelves,  by  means  of  perfcverance  and  policy,  to 
be,  in  their  prefent  force,  though  not  in  their  re- 
fources,  the  firft  maritime  power  in  Europe.  The 
Dutch,  while  in  alliance  with  them  againft  England^ 
had  fupplied  them  with  feveral  vcflels,  and  had 
taught  them  the  rudiments  of  the  difficult  art  of 
fliip- building.  The  Englilh  next,  when  in  alliance 
with  them  againft  Holland,  inftrufted  them  in  the 
method  of  fighting  their  fhips,  and  of  prefcrving 
order  in  naval  engagements.  Lewis  availed  himfelf 
of  every  opportunity  to  aggrandize  his  people,  while 
Charles,  funk  in  indolence  and  pleafure,  neglefted 
all  the  noble  arts  of  government ;  or  if  at  any  time 
he  roufcd  himfelf  from  his  lethargy,  that  induftry, 
by  reafon  of  the  unhappy  projefts  which  he  em- 
braced, was  often  more  pernicious  to  the  public  than 
his  inadtivity  itfelf.  He  was  as  anxious  to  promote 
the  naval  power  of  France,  as  if  the  fafety  of  his 
crown  had  depended  on  it ;  and  many  of  the  plans 
executed  in  that  kingdom,  were  firft^  it  is  faid  S  di* 
gcfted  and  correfted  by  him* 

*  W^lwood,  Burnctf  CqU. 
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The  fucccffes  of  the  allies  had  been  confiderable  chap. 
the  laft  campaigil ;    but  the  Spaniards  and  Impe-  ^    ^^^Ir 
rialifts  well  knew,  that  France  was  not  yet  fufficiendy      i^76, 
broken,  nor  willing  to  fubmit  to  the  terms  which 
they  refolved  to  impofe  upon  her.     Though  they 
could  not  refufe  the  king's  aiediation,  and  Nime-  CoapA 
guen,  after  many  difficulties,  was  at  laft  fixed  on  ^  ^J^^^^' 
the  place  of  ccngrefs  5  yet,  under  one  pretence  or 
other,  they  ftill  delayed  fending  their  ambafladors, 
and  no  progrels  was  made  in  the  negotiation^    Lore) 
Berkeley,  fir  William  Temple,  and  fir  Lionel  Jen- 
kins, were  the  Englifh  miniftcrs  at  Nimeguen,  The 
Dutch,  who  were  impatient  for  peace,  foon  appeared : 
Lewis,  who  hoped  to  divide  the  allies,  and  who 
knew  that  he  himfelf  could  neither  be  feduced  nor 
forced  into  a  difadvantageous  peace,  fent  ambafla- 
dors :  The  Swedes,  who  hoped  to  recover  by  treaty 
what  they  had  loft  by  arms,  were  alfo  forward  to  ne- 
gotiate.    But  as  thefe  powers  could  not  proceed  of 
themfelvcs  to  fettle  terms,  the  ^ongrefe,  hitherto, 
ferved  merely  as  an  amufement  to  tHe  public. 

It.  was  by  the  events  of  the  campaign,  not  the  Campaign 
conferences  among  the  negotiators,  that  the  articles  ^^  *^^^' 
of  peace  were  to  be  determined.  The,Spani(h 
towns,  ill  fortified  and  worfe  defended,  made  but  9 
feebje  refiftance  to  Lewis  j  who,  by  laying  up  ma- 
gazines during  the  winter,  was  able  to  take  the  field 
carly.in  the  fpring,  before  the  forage  could  be  found 
in  the  open  country.  In  the  month  of  April  he  lai4 
fiege  to  Conde,  and  took  it  by  l^orm  in  four  days,* 
Having  fent  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  befiege  Bou- 
chaine,  a  fmall  but  important  fortrefs,  h^  pofted 
himfelf  fo  advantageoufly  with  his  main  army,  as  to 
hinder  the  confederates  from  relieving  it,  or  fighting 
without  difadvantage.  The  prince  of  Orange,  ia 
ipite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  feafon,  and  the  want 
of  provifions,  carne  in  fight  of  the  French  army  j 
but  his  induftry  ferved  to  no  other  purpofe  than  to 
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C  HA  P.  render  him  fpeftator  of  the  furrender  of  Bouchalne, 
' .  Both  armies  ftood  in  awe  of  each  other,  and  were 
1676.      unwilling  to  hazard  an  aftion,  which  might  be  at- 
tended   with    the    nrioft    important    confequences, 
^.    .         Lewis,  though  he  wanted  not  perfonal  courage,  was 
*        little  enterprifing  in  the  field;    and  being  refolved 
this  campaign  to  reft  contented  with  the  advantages 
which  he  had  fo  early  obtained,  be  thought  proper  to 
'intruft  his  army  to  marefchal  Schonriberg,  and  retired 
'Kimfelf  to  Verfeilles.   After  his  departure,  the  prince 
of  Orange  laid  fiege  to  Maeftricht;    but  meeting 
with  an  obftinate  refiftance,  he  was  obliged,'  on  the 
approach  of  Schomberg,  who  in  the  mean  time  had 
taken  Aire,  to  raife  the  fiege.      He  Was  incapable 
of  yielding  to  adverfity,  or  bending  tinder  misfor- 
tunes:    But   he   began   to   fofefee,    that,    by   the 
negligence    and   errors  of  his  allies,    the  war   in 
•Flanders  muft  ncceflTarily  have  a  very  unfortunate 
iffuq. 

On  the  Upper  Rhine,  Philipfbourg  lvls  taken  by 
the  Imperialifts.  In  Pomerania,  the  Swedes  were 
fo  unluccefbful  againft  the  Danes  and  Branden- 
burghers,  that  they  feemed  to  be  lofing  apace  all 
thofe  pofleffions,  which,  with  fo  much  valour  and 
good  fortune,  they  had  acquired  in  Germany. 

Acouf  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  congrefs  of 
Nimeguea  was  pretty  full,  and  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  emperor  and  Spain,  two  powers  ftridlly  con- 
Toined.  by  blood  and  alliance,  at  laft  appeared. 
The  Outch  had  threatened,  if  they  abfented  them- 
felves.  4ny  longer,  to  proceed  to  a  feparare  treaty 
with  France.  In  the  conference^  and  negotiations, 
.the  drfpofition  of  the  parties  became  every  day  more 
apparent. 
3677.  The    Hollanders,     loaded   with  debts   and  ha- 

raflcd  with  taxes,  were  defirous  of  putting  an  end 
to  a  war ;  in  which^  befides*  the  difadvantages  at- 
tending all  leagues,  the  weaknefs  of  the  Spaniards, 
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the  divifions  and  delays  of  the   Germans,   prog-  chap. 
noftica^ted   nothing    but   dilgrace   and    misfortuneu  1  —J^jf 
Their  commerce  languiflied ;   and  what  gave  them     1677.  - 
ftill  greater  anxiety,    the  commerce   of  England^, 
by  reafon  of  her  neutrality,  flourifhed  extremely  5 
and  they  were  apprehenfive,  left  advantages,   once 
loft,  would  .never  thoroughly  be  regained.     They 
had  thcmfelves   no  farther  motive   for  continuing    ' 
the  war,  than  to  fccure  a  good  frontier  to  Flanders ; 
but  gratitude  to  their  allies  ftill  engaged  them  to 
try  whether  another    campaign   might   procure   4 
peace,  which  would  give  general  fatisfadion.     The 
prince  of  Orange,  urged  by  motives  of  honour,  of 
ambition,  and  of  animofity  againft  France,  endea- 
voured to  keep  them  fteady  to  this  refoludon. 

The  Spaniards,  not  to  mention  the  other  in- 
curable weaknefles  into  which  their  monarchy  was 
fallen,  were  diftrafted  with  domeftic  diffenfions  be- 
tween the  parties  of  the  queen  regent  and  don  John, 
natural  brother  to  their  young  fovereign.  Though 
unable  of  thcmfelves  to  defend  Flanders,  diey  were 
refolute  npt  to  conclude  aip^ce,  which  would  leave  * 
it  expofcd  to  every  aflault  or  inroad ;  and  while  they 
made  the  moft  magnificent  promifes  tp  the  States,  ' 

their  real  .truft  was  in  the  protedion  of  England. 
They  faw  that,  if  that  fmall  but  important  territory 
were  once  fubdued  by  France,  the  Hollanders,  ex- 
pofed  to  fo  terrible  a  power,  would  fall  into  de- 
pendance,  and  would  endeavour,  by  fubmiffions,  to 
.ward  off  that  deftriiftion  to  which  a  war,  in  the 
heart  of  their  ftate,  muft  neceflarily  expofe  them. 
They  believed  that  Lewis,  fenfiblc  how  much 
greater  advantages  he  might  reap  from  the  alliance 
than  from  the  fubje6tion  of  the  republic,  which 
muft  fcatter  its  people  and  deprels  its  commerce, 
would  be  fatisfied  with  very  moderate  conditions, 
and  would  turn  his  enterprifes  againft  his  other 
neighbours.  They  thought  it  impoflible  but  the 
people  and  parliament  of  England^  forefeeing'thefe 
C  4  obvious 
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c^H^A  F.  «  dpms,  and.  whiclx  have  been  a  confiderablc  bur- 
"  thtn  on  me  this  laft  year/' 
.    Before  the  parliament  entered  upon  bufinefs, 
they  were  flopped  by  a  doubt  concerning  the  lega- 
lity of  their  naccting.     It  had  been  enaded  l^  an 
old  law  of  Edward  III.  **  That  parliaments  ftvpuld 
f^  be  held  once  every  year,  or  oftner,  if  need  oe/* 
The  laft  prorogation  had  been  longer  than  a  year  5 
and  being  fuppofed  on  that  account  illegal,  it  wa» 
pretended  to  oe  equivalent  to  a  diflblution.     The 
confequence  feems  by  no  means  juft ;  and  befidcs,  a 
later  a6l>  that  \vhigh  repealed  the  triennial  law>  hac} 
determined,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  hold  parliaments 
only  once  in  three  years.     Such  weight,  howevei^ 
was  put  on  this  cavil,  that  Buckingham,  Shaftet 
bury>  Salifbury,  and  Wharton,  mhfted  ftrenuoufly 
in  tne  houfe  of  peers  on  the  invalidity  of  the  par- 
liament, and  the  nullity  of  all  its  future  a£ts.     For 
jTuch  dangerous  pofxtions,  they    were   fent  to  the 
Tower,  tnere  to  rema'm  during  the  pleafure  of  his 
maiefty  and  the  houfe.     Buckingham,   Salifbury, 
and  Wharton  made  fubmiflions,  and  were  fbpn  after 
releafed.     But  Shafreibury,  more  obftinate  in  his 
temper,  and  defirous  of  diflinguifliing  himfelf  by 
Jiis  adherence  to  liberty,  fouglit  the  remedy  of  law ; 
and  being  rejeded  by  the  judges,   he  was,  at  laft, 
after  a  twelvemonth's  imprifonment,    obliged   to 
inake  the  fame  fubmiflions ;  upon  which  he  was  alfo 
releafed. 

•  Th£  commons  at  firft  feemed  to  proceed  with 
temper.  They  granted  the  fum  of  586,000  pounds, 
for  building  thirty  fhips  -,  though  they  ftridly  appro- 
priated tlie  rnoney  to  that  fervice.  Eftimates  were 
£iven  in  of  the  expence;  but  it  was  afterwards 
k)und  that  they  fell  fhort  near  100,000  pounds. 
They  alfo  voted,  agreeably  to  the  king's  requeft, 
the  continuance  of  the  additional  excife  for  three 
j^cars.    This  excife  had  been  granted  for  nine  years 
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in  1668.    Every  thing  fcemed  to  promifc  a  peace-  ^^\^' 
able  and  an  eafjr  feflion.  ;    ^J-nlj 

But  the  parliament  was  roufed  from  this  tran-  1677. 
quillity  by  the  news  received  from  abroad.  The  ^?"'P^is* 
French  king  had  taken  the  field  in  the  middle  of  ^  *  ^'* 
February,  and  laid  fiege  to  Valenciennes,  which  he 
carried  in  a  few  daiys  by  ftorm.  He  next  in  veiled 
both  Cambray  and  St.  Omers.  The  prince  pf 
Orange,  alarmed  with  his  progrefs,  haftily  aflembled 
an  army,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  St.  Omers, 
He  was  encountered  by  the  French,  under  the 
duke  of  Orleans  and  marefchal  LAixembourg.  The 
prince  poffefled  great  talents  for  war ;  courage^ 
aftivity,  vigilance,  patience ;  but  ftill  he  was  in- 
ferior in  genius  to  thofe  confummate  generals 
oppofed  to  him  by  Lewis  ;  and  though  he  always 
•  found  means  to  repair  his  loffes,  and  to  make  head 
in  a  little  time  againft  tlie  viftors,  he  was,  during 
his  whole  life,  unfuccefsful.  By  a  mafterly  move- 
ment of  Luxembourg,  he  was  here  defeated>.and 
obliged  to  retreat  to  Ypres. '  Cambray  and  St. 
Omers  were  foon  after  furrendered  to  Lewis. 

This  fuccefs,  derived  from  fuch  great  power  and 
fuch  wife  conduft,  infufed  a  juft  terror  into  the  Eng- 
lish parliament.  They  addreflcd  the  king,  repre- 
fenting  the  danger  to  which  the  kingdom  was  cxpofed 
from  the  greatnefs  of  France,  and  praying  that  his 
majefty,  by  fuch  alliances  as  he  fhould  think  fit, 
would  both  fecure  his  own  dominions  and  the 
SpaniJh  Netherlands,  and  thereby  quiet  the  fears  .df 
his  people.  The  king,  defirous  of  eluding  this 
application,  which  he  confidered  as  a  kind  of  attack 
on  his  meafures,  replied  in  general  terms,  that  he 
would  ufe  all  means  for  the  prefervation  of  Flanders, 
oonfiftent  with  the  peace  and  fafety  of  his- icings 
doms.  This  anfwer  was  an  evafion,  or  rather  a 
denial.  The  commons,  therefore,  thought  proper 
to  be  more  explicit.  They  entreated  him  not  tso 
defer  the  entering  into  fuch  alliances  as  might  attain 
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^T^vT^'  that  great  end :  And  in  cafe  war  with  the  Frencfi 
1^  ^^_lj  king  fhould  be  the  refult  of  his  meafures,  they  pro- 
1677,  mifcd  to  grant  him  all  the  aids  and  fupplies,  which 
would  enable  hinri  to  fupport  the  honour  and  intereft 
of  the,  nation.  The  king  was  alfo  more  explicit  in 
his  reply,  'He  told  them,  that  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent danger,  was  to  put  him  in  g  condition  to  make 
preparations  for  their  ftcurity.  This  mefTage  was 
uhderftood  to  be  a  demand  of  money;  The  parlia- 
ment accordingly  empowered  the  king  to  borrow  on 
the  additional  excife  200,000  pounds  at  feven  per 
cent. :  A  very  fmall  fum  indeed  ;  but  which  they 
tjeemcd  fqfficient,  with  the  ordinary  revenue,  to 
equip  a  good  fquadron,  and  thereby  put  the  nation 
in  fecurity,   till  %ther  refolutions  fliould  be  taken. 

But  this  conceflion  fell  far  Ihort  of  the  king's 
cxpeftations,  He  therefore  informed  them,  that, 
unlefs  they  grabbed  him  the  fiim  of  600,000  pounds 
upoa  new  funds,  it  woyld  not  be  ppfTible  for  him, 
without  expofing  the  nation  to  manifeft  danger,  /« 
J'peak  or  aSi  thoje  tbingSy  which  would  anfwer  the 
end  of  their  feveral  addreffes.  The  houfe  took  this 
meffage  into  confideration ;  But  before  they  came 
to  any  refolution,  the  king  fent  for  them  to  White- 
hall, where  he  told  them,  upon  the  word  of  a  king, 
that  they  Ihould  not  repent  any  truft  which  they 
would  rcpofe  in  him  for  the  fafety  pf  his  kingdom ; 
that  he  would  not  for  any  confideration  l^reak  credit 
with  them,  or  employ  their  money  ^o  other  ufes 
than  thofe  for  which  they  intended  it;  bu;  th^t  he. 
would  not  hazard,  either  his  own  fafety  or  theirs, 
by  taking  any  vigorous  meafures,  or  forming  new 
alliances,  till  he  were  in  a  better  condition  both .  to 
defend  his  fubjefts  and  offend  his  enemies,  This 
fpeech  brought  affairs  to  a  fliort  iflue.  The  king 
required  them  to  truft  him  with  g  large  fum:  He 
pawned  his  royal  word  for  their  fecurity :  They 
muft  either  run  the  rifque  of  lofing  their  money,  qr 
^1  of  ti^ofe  alliances  which  they  had  projedlcd,  and 
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Al  the  fame  time  declare  to  all  the  world  the  higheft  c  ^  a  p. 
diftruft  of  their  fovereign.  ^      ^'^ 

But  there  were  many  reafons  which  determined  1677. 
the  houfe  of  commons  to  put  no  truft  in  the  king.  ^*^^^f". .. 
They  confidered,  that  the  pretence  of  danger  was  J?u"<itbc 
obviouQy  groundlels ;  while  the  French  were  oppofed  king. 
by  fuch  powerful  alliances  on  the  continent,  while 
the  king  was  mafter  of  a  good  fleet  at  fea,  and  while 
all  his  fubjefts  were  fo  heartily  united  in  oppofition 
to  foreign  enemies.  That  the  only  juftifiable  reaibn, 
therefore,  of  Charles's  backwardnefs,  was  not  the 
apprchenfion  of  danger  from  abroad,  but  a  diffi- 
dence, which  he  might  perhaps  have  entertained  of 
his  parliament ;  left,  after  engaging  him  in  foreign 
alliances  for  carrying  on  War,  they  fhould  take 
advantage  of  his  neceflities,  and  extort  from  him 
conceffions  dangerous  to  his  royal  dignity.  That 
this  parliament,  by  their  paft  condud,  had  given 
no  foundation  for  fuch  fufpicions,  and  were  U)  far 
from  purfuing  any  finifter  ends,  that  they  Jiad 
granted  fupplies  for  the  firft  Dutch  war ;  for  main- 
taining the  triple  league,  though  concluded  without 
their  advice ;  even  for  carrying  on  the  fecond  Dutch 
war,  which  was  entered  into  contrary  to  their  opi- 
nion, and  contrary  to  the  manifeft  interefts  of  the 
nation.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  the  king  had, 
by  former  meafures,  excited  very  reafonablc  jea- 
loufies  in  his  people,  and  did  with  a  bad  grace 
require  at  prefent  their  truft  and  confidence.  That 
he  had  not  fcrupled  to  demand  fupplies  for  main- 
taining the  triple'  league,  at  the  very  moment  he 
was  concerting  meafures  for  breaking  it,  and  had 
accordingly  employed  to  that  purpofe  the  fupplies 
which  he  had  obtained  by  thofe  delufive  pretences. 
That  his  union  with  France,  during  the  war  againft 
Holland,  muft  have  been  founded  on  projcfls  the 
moft  dangerous  to  his  people ;  and  as  the  fame 
union  was  ftill  fecretly  maintained,  it  might  juftly 
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CHAP-,  be  feared  that  the  fame  projefts  were  riot  yet 
^  Lxvi.  entirely  abandoned.  That  he  could  not  ferioufly 
X677,  intend  to  profccute  vigorous  meafures  againft 
France ;  fmce  be  had  fo  long  remained  entirely 
unconcerned  during  fuch  obvious  dangers  5  and, 
till  prompted  by  his  parliament,  whofc  proper 
bufinefs  it  was  not  to  take  the  lead  in  thofe  part$  of 
adminiftration,  had  fufpended  all  his  activity.  That 
if  he  really  meant  to  enter  into  a  cordial  union  -with 
his  people,  he  would  have  taken  the  firft  ftep,  anc) 
have  endeavoured,  by  putting  truft  in  them,  to 
reftore  that  confidence,  which  he  himfelf,  by  his 
rafli  condudl,  had  firft  violated.  That  it  was  in  vain 
to  a(k  fo  fmall  a  fum  as  600,000  pounds,  in  order 
to  fccure  him  againft  the  future  attempts  of  the 
parliament ;  fincc  that  fum  muft  foon  be  exhaufted 
by  a  war  with  France,  and  he  muft  again  fall  into 
th^it  dependance,  which  was  become,  in  Ibme  degree, 
effcntial  to  the  conftitution.  That  if  he  would 
form  the  neceffiry  alliances,  that  fum,  or  a  greater, 
would  inftantly  be  voted ;  nor  could  there  be  any 
reafon  to  dread,  that  the  parliattient  would  imme- 
<Jiately  defert  meafures,  in  which  they  were  engaged 
by  their  honour,  their  inclination,  and  the  public 
intereft.  That  the  real  ground,  therefore,  of  the 
king's  refufal,  was  neither  apprchenfion  of  danger 
from  foreign  enemies,  nor  jealoufy  of  parliamentary 
encroachments ;  but  a  defirc  of  obtaining  the  money, 
which  he  intended,  notwithftanding  his  royal  word, 
■to  employ  to  other  purpofes.  And  that,  by  ufing 
fuch  diftionourable  means  to  fo  ignoble  an  end,  he 
rendered  himfelf  ftill  more  unworthy  the  confidence 
of  his  people. 

The  houfe  of  commons  was  now  regularly  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  court  and  the  country.  Some 
were  inlifted  in  the  court-party  by  offices,  nay,  a 
few  by  bribes  fecretly  given  them  ;  a  practice  firft 
begun  by  Clifford,  a  dangerous  miniftcr  :  But  great 
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nambers  were  attached  merely  by  inclination  ;  fo  c  «  A  E, 
far  as  they  eftecnaed  the  meafurcs  of  the  court  ,  ^j^^'^ 
agreeable  to  the  interefts  of  the  nation.  Private  1677. 
views  and  faftion  had  likewifc  drawn  ieveral  into  the 
country  party :  But  there  were  alfo  niany  of  that 
party,  who  had  no  other  object  than  the  public 
good«  Thefe  difinterefted  members  on  both  fides 
flud^uated  between  the  factions ;  and  gave  the  fupe« 
riority  fomctimes  to  the  court,  fomctimes  to  the 
oppofirion  *•  In  the  prefent  emergence,  a  general 
diftruft  of  the  king  prevailed ;  arid  the  parliament 
iTcfolved  not  to  hazard  their  nwney,  in  expeftatioa 
of  alliances,  which,  they  believed,  were  never  in- 
tended to  be  formed.  Inftead  of  granting  the 
fupply,  they  voted  an  addrefs,  wherein  they  "  be- 
**  fought  his  majefly  to  enter  into  a  league,  oiFen- 
*'  five  and  defenfive,  with  the  States  General  of  the 
^^  Uhlted  Provinces,  againft  the  growth  and  power 
«  of  the  French  king,  and  for  the  prefervation  of 
''  the  Spanifh  Netherlands ;  and  to  make  fuch  other 
*'  alliances  with  the  confederates  as  Ihould  appear  fit 
^*  and  ufefiil  to  that  end."  They  fupported  their 
advice  with  rcafons ;  and  promifed  fpeedy  and  effec- 
tual fupplies,  for  prefcrving  his  majefty's  honour 
and  enfuring  the  fafety  of  the  public.  The  king 
pretended  the  highcft  anger  at  this  addrefe,  which 
he  reprefcnted  as  a  dangerous  encroachment  upon 
his  prerogative.  He  reproved  the  commons  in 
fevere  terms  j  and  ordered  them  immediately  to  be 
adjourned. 

It  is  certain,  that  this  was  the  critical  moment,  sth  May. 
whto  the  king  both  might  \7ith  eafe  have  prcferved 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  which  it  has  fince 
coft  this  ifland  great  expence  of  blood  and  treafure 
to  reftore,  arid  might  by  perfeverance  have  at  laft 
regained,  in  fonne  tolerable  mqafure,  afcer  all  paft 
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chA^;  errors;  the  confidence  of  his  people.  This  oppor* 
'[Lxvi,^  tunity  being  negledted,  the  wound  became  incur-t 
able;  and  rtotwithftanding  bis  momentary  appear- 
ances of  Vigour  againft  France  and  popery,  and  tbeir 
momentary  iftclinations  to  rely  on  his  faith ;  be  was 
ftill  believed  to  bt  ^  bottom .  engaged  in  the  fame 
intereftsy  and  tbey  foon  elapfed  into  diftruft  and 
jealoufy.  The  fecret  memoirs  of  this  reign/  which 
have  fince  betn  publifhed ',  prove  beyond  a  doubts 
that  the  king  had  at  this  time  concerted  mcafures 
with  France,  and  had  no  intention  to  enter  into  a 

iwar  in  favour  of  the  allies.  He  had  entertained  no 
view,  therefor^,  even  when  he  pawned  his  royal 
WORD  to  his  people,  than  to  procure  a  grant  of 
money  j  and  he  trufted,  that,  while  he  eluded  their 
cxpeftationSi  h€  could  not  afterwards  want  pretences 
for  palliating  his  conduit. 

Negotiations  meanwhile  wcrd  carried  on  be* 
tween  France  and  Holland,  and  an  eventual  treaty 
was  concluded )  that  is^  all  their  differences  were 
adjuftedy  provided  they  could  afterwards  fatisfy  their 
allies  on  both  fides.  This  work,  though  in  appear-^ 
ance  difficult,  feemed  to  be  extremely  forwarded,  by 
farther  bad  fucceffcs  on  the  part  of  the  confederates^ 
and  by  the  great  impatience  of  the  Hollanders^ 
when  a  nc^  event  happened,  which  promlfcd  a  more 
profperous  iflue  to  the  quarrel  with  France^  and 
revived  the  hopes  of  all  the  Englilh^  who  under* 
flood  the  interefts  of  their  country^ 

^  Such  as  the  letters,  which  pafled  betwixt  Danfjy  and  MoiiUga€j 
the  king*s  ambaffador  at  Paris ;  Temple's  Memorrs,  and  his  Letters. 
In  thefe  laft>  we  fee  that  the  king  never  made  any  propofals  of  termtf 
but  what  were  advantageous  to  France,  and  the  prince  of  Orangie 
believed  then)  to  have  always  been  concerted  with  the  French  ambat« 
fador.     Vol.  1.  p.  439. 

I  In  fir  John  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  p.  xo^.  it  appears  that  the 
Iking  had  figned  himfelt,  without  the  participation  of  his  roinifters,  a 
/  fecret  treaty  with  France,  and  had  obtained  a  penfion  on  the  promlft 
j  of  his  neutrality :  A  fa£l,  which  renders  his  rtyaf  wordy  folemniy  given 
)  to  his  fubje6is,  one  of  the  moft  diflionoui'abk  and  mod  fcandaJous  ads 
that  ever  proceeded  from  a  thi^one» 

The 
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The  king  faw,  with  regret,  the  violent  dif-  chap. 
tontents  which  prevailed  in  the  nation;  and  which  tj^-^^^ 
feemed  every  day  to  augment  upon  him.  Defirous  1677. 
by  his  natural  temper  to  be  eafy  himfelf,  and  to 
make  every  body  elfe  eafy,  he  fought  expedients  to 
appeafe  thofe  murmurs,  which,  as  they  were  very 
difagreeable  for  the  prefent,  might  in  their  confe* 
quences  prove  extremely  dangerouSi  He  knew 
diat,  during  the  late  war  with  Hollands  the  mal- 
contents at  home  had  made  applications  to  the  prince 
of  Orange  j  and  if  he  continued  ftill  to  negledl  the 
prince's  interefts,  and  to  thwart  the  inclinations  of 
his  own  people,  he  apprehended  left  their  common 
complaints  fhould  cement  a  lafting  union  between 
them.  He  faw  that  the  religion  of  the  duke  in- 
fpired  the  nation  with  difmal  apprehenfions  j  and 
though  he  had  obliged  his  brother  to  allow  the 
young  princeffes  to  be  educated  in  the  proteftant 
faith,  fomething  farther,  he  thought,  was  neccffaryj 
in  order  to  fatisfy  the  nation.  He  entertained^ 
therefore,  propofals  for  marrying  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  the  lady  Mary,  the  elder  princefs^  and 
heir  apparent  to  the  crown  (for  the  duke  had  no 
male  iffue),  and  he  hoped,  by  fo  tempting  an  offer> 
to  engage  him  entirely  in  his  interefts.  A  peace  he 
purpofed  to  make ;  fuch  as  would  fatisfy  France, 
and  ftill  preferve  his  conneftions  with  that  crown  2 
And  he  intended  to  fanftify  it  by  the  approbation  of 
the  prince,  whom  he  found  to  be  extremely  revered 
in  &igland,  and  refpedled  throughout  Europe.  All 
the  reafons  for  this  alliance  were  feconded  by  the  fo- 
licitations  of  Danby,  and  aifo  of  Temple,  who  was 
at  that  time  in  England :  And  Charles  at  laft  grant- 
ed permiffion  to  the  prince,  when  the  campaign 
Ihould  be  over,  to  pay  him  a  vifit. 

The  king  very  gracioufly  received  his  nephew  10th  Oft. 
at  Newmarket.      He  would  have  entered  immedi- 
ately upon  bufinefsi  but  the  prince  dcfired  firft  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  lady  Mary:   And  he  declared^ 
Vol.  VIII.  D  that. 
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CHAP,  that,  contrary  to  the  ufual  fentimcnts  of  perfons  of 
^  _'^  his  rank,  he  placed  a  great  part  of  happinefs  in  do- 
1C77.  medic  fatisfadlion,  and  would  not,  upon  any  confi- 
deration  of  intereft  or  politics,  match  himfelf  with  a 
pcrfon  difagreeable  to  him.  He  was  introduced  to 
the  princcfs,  whom  he  found  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
and  extremely  amiable  both  in  her  perfon  and  her 
behaviour.  The  king  now  thought  that  he  had  a 
double  tie  upon  him,  and  might  fafely  expeft  his 
compliance  with  every  propofal :  He  was  furprifed 
to  find  the  prince  decline  all  difcourfe  of  bufinefs> 
and  refufe  to  concert  any  terms  for  the  general 
peace,  till  his  iparriage  (hould  be  finiflied.  He 
forefaw,  he  faid,  from  the  fituation  of  affairs,  that 
his  allies  were  likely  to  have  hard  terms ;  and  he 
never  would  expofe  himfelf  to  the  reproach  of  hav- 
ing facrificed  their  interefts  to  promote  his  own  pur- 
pofes,  Charles  ftill  believed,  notwithftanding  the 
cold,  feverc  manner  of  the  prince,  that  he  would 
abate  of  this  rigid  pundtilio  of  honour ;  and  he  pro- 
traded  the  time,  homing,  by  his  own  infinuation  and 
addrefs,  as  well  as  by  the  allurements  of  love  and 
ambition,  to  win  him  to  compliance.  One  day. 
Temple  found  the  prince  in  very  bad  humour,  rc^ 
penting  that  he  had  ever  come  to  England,  and  re- 
folute  in  a  few  days  to  leave  it :  But  before  he  went,, 
the  king,  he  faid,  muft  chufe  the  terms  on  which 
they  (hould  hereafter  live  together :  He  was  furc  it 
muft  be  like  the  greateft  Siends  or  the  grcateft 
enemies :  And  he  defired  Temple  to  inform  his 
mafter  next  morning  of  thefe  intentions.  Charles 
was  ftruck  with  this  menace^  and  forefaw  how  the 
prince's  departure  would  be  interpreted  by  the 
people.  He  refolved,  therefore,  immediately .  to 
yield  with  a  good  grace ;  and  having  paid  a  compli-^ 
ment  to  his  nephew's  honefty,  he  told  Temple,  that 
the  marriage  was  concluded,  and  defired  him  to  in- 
form the  duke  of  it,  as  of  an  affair  already  refolved 
on.     The  duke  feemed  furprifed  s   but  yielded  a 

prompt 
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prompt  obedience :  Which,  he  faid,  was  his  conftant  chap. 
maxim  to  whatever  he  found  to  be  the  king's  plea-  '  ^» 

fure.      No  meafure,  during  this  reign,  gave  fuch      1677. 
general  fatisfaftion.     All  parties  ftrove  who  fliould 
moft  applaud  it.     And  even  Arlington,  who  had  »3doa, 
been  kept  out  of  the  fecret,  told  the  prince,  "  That  of  ThT^* 
**  fome   things,  good  in  themfelves,  were  fpoiled  prince  of 
**  by  the  manner  of  doing  them,  as  fome  things  2|^|"fjp 
«*  bad  were  mended  by  it  j   but  he  would  confefs,  lad)  Mary. 
«'  that  this  was  a  thing  fo  good  in  itfelf,  that  the 
**  manner  of  doing  it  could  not  fpoil  it." 

This  marriage  was  a  great  furprife  to  Lewis,  who, 
accuftomed  to  govern  every  thing  in  the  Englifli 
court,  now  found  fo  important  a  ftep  taken,  not 
only  without  his  confent,  but  without  his  knowledge 
or  participation.  A  conjunction  of  England  with 
the  allies,  and  a  vigorous  war  in  oppofition  to  French 
ambition,  were  the  confequences  immediately  ex- 
peftcd,  both  abroad  and  at  home :  But  to  check 
thefe  fanguine  hopes,  the  king,  a  few  days  after  the 
marriage,  prolonged  the  adjournment  of  the  parlia- 
ment from  the  third  of  December  to  the  fourth  of 
April.  This  term  was  too  late  for  granting  fupplies, 
or  making  preparations  for  war ;  and  could  be  cho- 
fen  by  the  king  for  no  other  reafon,  than  as  an  atone* 
ment  to  France  for  his  confent  to  the  marriage.  It  I 
appears  alfo,  thac  Charles  fccretly  received  from  l 
Lewis  the  fum  of  two  millions  of  livres  on  account  ^ 
of  this  important  fervice  *. 

The.  king,  however,  entered  into  confultations  Plan  of 
with  the  prince,  together  with  Danby  and  Temple,  i'^^'** 
concerning  the  terms  which  it  would  be  proper  to 
-require  of  France.  After  fome  debate,  it  was 
agreed,  that  France  fhould  reftore  Lorrain  to  the 
duke  5  with  Tournay,  Valenciennes,  Conde,  Aeth, 
Charleroi,  Courtray,  Oudenarde,  and  Binche,  to 
Spain,  in  order  to  form  a  good  frontier  for  the  Low 
Countries.     The  prince  infilled  that  Franchecomtc 

•  Sir  John  Palrymplc's  Appendix,    p»  1 1  x. 
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(hoiild  likewife  be  reftored  ;  and  Charles  though t> 
that,  becaufe  he  had  patrimonial  eftates  of  great 
.value  in  that  province,  and  deemed  his  property 
more  fecure  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  he  was  engaged 
by  fuch  views  to  be  obftinate  in  that  point :  But 
the  prince  declared^  that  to  procure  but  one  good 
town  to  the  Spaniards  in  Flanders,  he  would  will- 
ingly relinquilh  all  thofe  pofleflSons.  As  the  king 
ft  ill  infifted  on  the  impoflibility  of  wrefting  Franchc- 
comte  from  Lewis,  the  prince  was  obliged  to  ac- 
quiefce. 

Notwithstanding  this  conceffion  to  France, 
the  projeded  peace  was  favourable  to  the  allies; 
and  it  was  a  fufEcient  indication  of  vigour  in  the 
king,  that  he  had  given  his  aflent  to  it.  He  farther 
agreed  to  fend  over  a  minifter  inftantly  to  Paris,  in 
order  to  propofe  thefe  terms.  This  minifter  was  to 
enter  into  no  treaty :  He  was  to  allow  but  two  days 
for  the  acceptance  or  refufal  of  the  terms :  Upon  the 
expiration  of  thefe,  he  was  prefently  to  return ;  And 
in  cafe  of  refufal,  the  king  promifedto  enter  imme- 
diately into  the  confederacy.  To  carry  fb  imperi- 
ous a  meifage,  and  fo  little  expefled  from  the  Kng- 
lifli  court,  Temple  was  the  perfon  pitched  on,  whole 
declared  averfion  to  the  French  intereft  was  not  likely 
to  make  him  fail  of  vigour  and  promptitude  in  the 
execution  of  his  commifTion. 

But  Charles  next  day  felt  a  relenting  in  this  af- 
fumed  vigour.  Inftead  of  Temple  he  difpatched  the 
carl  of  Feverftiam,  a  creature  of  the  duke's,  and  a 
Frenchman  by  biith  :  And  he  faid,  that  the  meflage 
being  harfti  in  itfelf,  it  was  needlefs  to  aggravate  it 
by  a  difaereeable  meflenger.  The  prince  left  Lon- 
don; and  the  king,  at  his  departure,  aftured  hinn 
that  he  never  would  abate  in  the  leaft  point  of  the 
fcheme  concerted,  and  would  enter  into  war  with 
Lewis,  if  he  rejefted  it. 

Lewis  received  the  meflage  with  feeming  gentlc- 
nefs  and  complacency.     He  told  Feverlham,  that 

the 
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the  king  of  England  well  knew  that  he  might  d-  ^/Lyw^' 
ways  be  mafter  of  the  peace;  but  fome  of  the  towns  ^^  _'^ 
in  Flanders  it  feemed  very  hard  to  demand,  elpecially  1677. 
Tournay,  upon  whofe  fortifications  fuch  immenfe 
fums  had  been  expended :  He  would  therefore  take 
fome  (hort  time  to  confider  of  an  anfwcr.  Fcver- 
fliam  faid,  that  he  was  limited  to  two  days  ftay :  But 
when  that  time  was  elapfed,  he  was  prevailed  on  t^ 
remain  fome  few  days  longer ;  and  he  came  away  at 
Jaft  without  any  pofitive  anfwer.  Lewis  faid,  that 
he  hoped  his  brother  would  not  break  with  him  for 
one  or  two  towns.:  And  with  regard  to  them  too,  he 
would  fend  orders  to  his  ambalfador  at  London  to 
treat  with  the  king  himfelf.  Charles  was  foftened  by 
the  foftnefs  of  France ;  and  the  blow  was  thus  art- 
fully eluded.  The  French  ambaflador,  Barillon, 
owned  at  laft,  that  he  had  orders  to  yield  all  except 
Tournay,  and  even  to  treat  about  fome  equivalent 
for  that  fortrefs,  if  the  king  abfolutely  infifted  upon 
it.  The  prince  was  gone,  who  had  given  fpirit  to 
the  Englifh  court;  and  the  negotiation  began  to 
draw  out  into  mefTages  and  returns  from  Paris. 

By  intervals,  however,  the  king  could  roufe  him- 
felf, and  fhow  ftill  fome  firmnefs  and  refolution^ 
Finding  that  affairs  were  not  likely  to  come  to  any 
conclufion  with  France,  he  fummoned,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  long  adjournment,  the  parliament  on 
the  fifteenth  of  January;  an  unufual  meafure,  and 
capable  of  giving  alarm  to  the  French  court.  Temple 
was  fent  for  to  the  council,  and  the  king  told  him^ 
that  he  intended  liQ  Aould  go  to  Holland,  in  order 
to  form  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  States;  and  that 
the  purpofe  of  it  fhould  be,  like  the  triple  league,  to 
force  both  France  and  Spain  to  accept  of  the  terms 
propofed.  Temple  was  forry  to  find  this  iadt  of  vi- 
gour qualified  by  fuch  a  regard  to  France,  and  by 
fuch  an  appearance  of  indifference  and  neutrality  be^- 
tween  the  parties.  He  told  the  king,  that  the  refo- 
^ution  agreed  on,  was  to  begin  the  war  ip  conjun(:r 
P  ^  '  poij. 
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CHAP,  tion  with  all  the  confederates,  in  cafe  of  no  direft  and 

> •  .immediate  anfwer  from  France:  That  this  meafure 

J67;.  would  fatisfy  the  prince,  the  allies^  and  the  people  of 
England ;  advantages  which  could  not  be  expefted 
from  fuch  an  alliance  with  Holland  alone:  That 
France  would  be  difobliged,  and  Spain  likewife; 
nor  would  the  Dutch  be  fatisfied  with  fuch  a  faint 
imitation  of  the  triple  league,  a  meafure  concerted 
when  they  were  equally  at  peace  with  both  parties. 
For  thefe  reafons.  Temple  declined  the  employment  j 
and  Lawrence  Hyde,  fecond  fon  of  chancellor  Cla- 
rendon, was  fent  in  his  place. 
1678.  The  prince  of  Orange  could  not  regard  without 

contempt  fuch  fymptoms  of  weaknefs  and  vigour 
conjoined  in  the  Englifh  counfcls.  He  was  refolv- 
ed,  however,  to  make  the  bed  of  a  meafure  which 
he  did  not  approve ;  and  as  Spain  fecretly  confented 
that  her  ally  fliould  form  a  league,  which  was  feem- 
ingly  direfted  againft  her  as  well  as  France,   but 

6th  Jan.  which  was  to  fall  only  on  the  latter,  the  States  con- 
cluded the  treaty  in  the  terms  propofed  by  the 
king, 

aJibJant  MEANWHILE  the  Englifli  parliament  met,  after 
fome  new  adjournments  i  and  the  king  was  aftonifli- 
ed,  that,  notwithftanding  the  refolute  meafures  which, 
he  thought,  he  had  taken,  great  diftruft  and  jealoufy 
and  difcontent  were  apt,  at  intervals,  ftill  to  prevail 
among  the  members.  Though  in  his  fpeech  he  had 
allowed  that  a  good  peace  could  no  longer  be  ex- 
pefted  from  negotiation,  and  affured  them  that  he 
was  refolved  to  enter  into  a  war  for  that  purpofe; 
the  commons  did  not  forbear  to  infcrt  in  their  reply 
leveral  hai  Ih  and  even  unrcafonable  claufes.  Upon 
his  reproving  them,  they  feemed  penitent,  and 
voted,  that  they  would  affift  his  majefty  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  the  war.  A  fleet  of  ninety  fail,  an  army 
of  thirty  thoufand  men,  and  a  million  of  moncy^ 
were  alio  voted.  Great  difficulties  were  made  by 
the  commons  with  regard  to  the  army,  which  the 

houfcj 
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houfe,  judging  by  paft  mcafurcs,  believed  to  be  chap* 
intended  more  againft  the  liberties  of  England  than  ^J^l^\, 
againft  the  progrefs  of  the  French  monarch.  To  167%. 
this  perilous  ficuation  had  the  king  reduced  both 
hirrtfelf  and  the  nation.  In  all  debates,  fevere 
fpecches  were  made,  and  were  received  with  ftem- 
ing  approbation  :  The  duke  and  the  treafurer 
began  to  be  apprehenfive  of  impeachments  : 
Many  motions  againft  the  king's  minifters  w^ere 
loft  by  a  fmall  majority :  The  commons  appointed 
a  day  to  confider  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom  with  re* 
gard  to  popery :  And  they  even  went  fo  far  as  to 
vote,  that,  how  urgent  foever  the  occalion,  they 
would  lay  no  farther  charge  on  the  people,  till  fe- 
cured  againft  the  prevalence  of  the  catholic  party. 
In  fhort,  the  parliament  was  impatient  for  war  when- 
ever the  king  feemed  averfe  to  it ;  but  grew  fufpi- 
cious  of  Ibme  finifter  defign  as  fbon  as  he  complied 
with  their  requefts,  and  feemed  to  enter  into  their 
meafures. 

The  king  was  enraged  at  this  laft  vote  :  He  re- 
proached Temple  witfi  his  popular  notions,  as  he 
termed  them  j  and  afked  him  how  he  thought  the 
houfe  of  commons  could  be  trufted  for  carrying  on 
the  war,  fhould  it  be  entered  on,  when  in  the  very 
commencement  they  made  fuch  declarations  ?  The 
uncertainties  indeed  of  Charles's  conduft  were  fo 
multiplied,  and  the  jealoufies  on  both  fides  fo  in- 
curable, that  even  thofe  who  approached  neare/l  the 
(cene  of  aftion  could  not  determine,  whether  the 
king  ever  fcrioufly  meant  to  enter  into  a  war,  or 
whether,  if  he  did,  the  houfe  of  commons  would 
not  have  taken  advantage  of  his  neceffities,  and 
made  him  purchafe  fupplies  by  a  great  facrifice  of 
his  authority  *. 

The  king  of  France  knew  how  to  avail  himfelf  of 
all  the  advantages  which  thcfe  diftradlions  afforded 

t  Temple,  vol.  i.  p.  4611 
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c  H  A  P.  him.  By  his  cmiflarics,  he  rcprcfented  to  the  Dutcb» 
^J^^'j  the  imprudence  of  their  depending  on  England  ; 
1^73.  where  an  indolent  king,  averfe  to  all  war,  efpecially 
with  France,  and  irrefolute  in  his  meafures,  was 
j^uated  only  by  the  uncertain  breath  of  a  fadious 
parliament.  To  the  ariftocratical  party,  he  remarked 
the  danger  of  the  prince's  alliance  with  the  royal  fa- 
mily of  England,  and  revived  their  apprehenfions ; 
left,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  who  had  been  ho- 
noured with  the  fanie  alliance,  he  fliould  violently 
attenapt  to  enlarge  his  authority,  and  enflave  his 
Campaign  native  country.  In  order  to  enforce  thefe  motives 
o*  «678.  ^JjI^  farther  terrors,  he  himfelf  took  the  field  very 
early  in  the  fpring ;  and  after  threatening  Luxem- 
bourg, Mons,  and  Namur,  he  fuddenly  fat  down 
before  Ghent  and  Ypres,  and  in  a  few  weeks  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  both  places.  This  fuccefs  gave 
great  alarm  to  the  Hollanders,  who  were  no-wife 
fatisfied  with  the  condutl:  of  England,  or  with  the 
ambiguous  treaty  lately  concluded ;  and  it  quickened 
^11  their  advances  towards  an  accommodation. 

Immediately  after  the  parliament  had  voted  the 
fupply,  %\\^  king  began  to  inlift  forces  5  and  fuch 
was  the  ardoqr  of  the  Englilh  for  a  war  with  France, 
that  an  arpiy  of  above  20,000  men^  to  the  aftonifh- 
ment  of  Europe,  was.  completed  in  a  few  weeks. 
Three  thoufand  men,  under  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
were  fent  over  to  fecure  Ofteqd ;  Son\e  regiments, 
were,  recalled  from  th^  French  fcrvice  :  A  fleet  wa^ 
fitted  out  with  great  diligence :  Aqd  a  quadruple 
alliance  was  projefted  between  England,  Holland, 
Spain,  and  the  emperor. 

3uT  thefe  vigorous  meafures  received  a  fuddcn 
damp  from  a  paffionate  addrefs  of  the  lower  houfe  j 
in  which  they  juftified  all  their  paft  proceedings  tha? 
had  given  difguft  to  the  king;  defired  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  meafures  taken  by  him ;  prayed 
him  to  difmifs  evil  counfellors ;  and  named  in  par- 
ticular the  dukq  of  Lauderdale,  on  whofe  removal 

they 
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they  ftrenuoufly  infifted.     The  king  told  them,  that  ^^x^j^* 
tjieir  addrefs  was  fo  extravagant,  that  he  was  Yiot  v_.„,.-Li 
willing  fpeedily  to  give  it  the  anfwer  which  it  de-      1678. 
ferved.     And  he  began  again  to  lend  an  ear  to  thp 
propofals  of  Lewis,  who  offered  him  great  fums  of 
money,  if  he  would  confent  to  France's  making  an 
advant;agcous  peace  with  the  allies. 

Temple,  though  prefled  by  the  king,  refufed  to  Ncgotia^ 
Have  any  concern  in  fo  difhonourable  a  negotiation  :  ^^^^ 
But  he  informs  us,  that  the  king  faid,  there  was 
one  article  propofed,  which  fo  incenfed  him,  that,  . 
as  long  as  he  lived,  he  fliould  never  forget  it.     Sir  [ 
"William  goes  no  farther  j  but   the   editor  of  his  ; 
works,  the  famous  Dr.  Swift,  fays,  that  the  French,  ; 
before  they  would  agree  to  any  payment,  required  • 
as  a  preliminary,  that  the  king  (hould  engage  never 
to  keep  above  8000  regular  troops  in  Great  Bri* 
tain  *•      Charles  broke  into  a  paflion.     "  Cod's- 
*•  fifli,"  faid  he,  his  ufual  oath,  "  does  my  brother 
*^  of  France  think  to  ferve  me  thus  ?  Are  all  his  ' 
•*  promifes  to  make  me  abfolute   matter  of  my  ' 
*'  people  come  to  this  ?  Or  does  he  think  tbaf  a 
^*  thing  to  be  done  with  eight  thoufand  men  ?" 

Van  Beverning  was  the  Dutch  ambaffador  at 
t<Iimeguen,  a  man  of  great  authority  with  the  States. 
He  was  eager  for  peace,  and  was  perfuaded,  that 
the  reluftance  of  the  king,  and  the  jealoufies  of  the 
parliament,  would  for  ever  difappoint  th?  allies  in 
their  hopes  of  fuccour  from  England.  Orders  were 
fcnt  him  by  the  States  to  go  to  die  French  king  at 
Ghent,  and  to  concert  the  terms  of  a  general  treaty, 
as  well  as  procure  a  prefent  truce,  for  fix  weeks. 
The  terms  agreed  on  were  much  worfe  for  the 
Spaniards,  than  thofe  which  had  been  planned  by 
the  king  and  the  prince  of  Orange.     Six  towns, 

*■  To  wity  3000  meii  for  Scotland,  and  the  ufual  guard$  and  gar- 
nfons  in  England^  amounting  to  near  5900  men.  Sir  J.  Dalryniple't 
^pp.  p.  i6i. 

fome 
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^T^  VT^*  ^"^^  ^^  them  of  no  great  importance,  were  to  be 
^  ^-If  reftored  to  them :  Btit  Ypres,  Condc,  Valenciennes, 
j57«.      and  Tournay,  in  which  confifted  the  chief  ftrength 
of  their  frontier,  were  to  remain  with  France. 

Gr£at  murmurs  arofc  in  England  when  it  was 
known  that  Flanders  was  to  be  left  in  fo  defencelefs 
a  condition.  The  chief  complaints  were  levelled 
againft  the  king,  who,  by  his  concurrence  at  firft, 
by  his  favour  afterwards,  and  by  his  delays  at  laflr, 
had  raifed  the  power  of  France  to  fuch  an  enormous 
height,  that  it  threatened  the  general  liberties  of 
Europe-  Charles,  uneafy  under  thefe  imputations, 
dreading  the  confequence  of  lofing  the  aflfedtions  of 
his  fubjefts,  and  perhaps  difgufted  with  the  fecret 
article  propofed  by  France,  began  to  wilh  heartily 
for  war,  which,  he  hoped,  would  have  reftored  him 
to  his  ancient  popularity. 

An  opportunity  unexpeftedly  offered  itfclf  for  his 
difplaying  thefe  new  difpofitions.  While  the  mini- 
fters  at  Nimeguen  were  concerting  the  terms  of  a 
general  treaty,  the  marquis  de  Balbaces,  the  Spanifh 
ambalTador,  afked  the  ambalTadors  of  France,  at 
what  time  France  intended  to  reftore  the  fix  towns 
in  Flanders.  They  made  no  difficulty  in  declaring 
that  the  king,  their  matter,  being  obliged  to  fee  an 
entire  reftitution  made  to  the  Swedes  ofall  they  had 
k>ft  in  the  war,  could  not  evacuate  thefe  towns  rill 
that  crown  had  received  fatisfaftion ;  and  that  this 
detention  of  places  was  the  only  means  to  induce 
the  powers  of^thc  north  to  accept  of  the  peace. 

The  States  immediately  gave  the  king  intelli- 
gence of  a  pretenfion,  which  might  be  attended  with 
iuch  dangerous  confcqucnccs.  The  king  was  both 
ilirprifcd  and  angry.  He  immediately  difpatched 
Temple  to  concert  with  the  States  vigorous  mea- 
fures  for  oppofing  France.  Temple  in  fix  days 
i6th  July,  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  J^wis  was  obliged  to 
dcclarCj  within  fixteen  days  after  the  date^  that  he 
7  would 
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iTOuld  prefently  evacuate  the  towns  :  And  in  cafe  of  ,C  ^  a  p. 
his  rcfufal,  Holland  was  bound  to  continue  the  war,  >  ^^^^'  ^ 
and  England  to  declare  immediately  againft  France,      167s, 
in  conjunftion  with  the  whole  confederacy. 

All  thefe  warlike  meafures  were  fo  ill  feconded  by 
the  parliament,  where  even  the  French  minifters 
were  fufpefted,  with  reafon  %  of  carrying  on  Ibme 
intrigues,  that  the  commons  renewed  their  former 
jealoufies  againft  the  king,  and  voted  the  army 
immediately  to  be  dilbanded.  The  king  by  a 
mcffage  reprefented  the  danger  of  difarming  before 

*  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  in  liis  Appendix,  has  given  U8»  from  Baril- 
lon^s  difpatches  in  the  fecretary's  office  at  Paris,  a  more  particular 
detail  oi  thefe  intrigues.  They  were  carried  on  with  lord  Ruffel,  lord 
HoUis,  lord  Berkfhirc,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  Algernon  Sydney, 
Montague,  Bulftrode,  col.  Titus,  ixr  Edward  Harley,  iir  John  fiaber, 
fir  Roger  Hill,  Bofcawen,  Littleton,  Powie,  Harboitl,  Hamden,  fir 
Thomas  Armftrong,  Hotham,  Herbert,  and  fome  others  of  Icfs  note. 
Of  thefe,  lord  RuiTel  and  lord  Hollis  alone  refufed  to  touch  any 
French  money  :  AH  the  others  received  prefents  or  bribes  from  Baril- 
ion.  But  we  are  to  remark,  that  the  party  views  of  thefe  men,  and 
their  well-founded  jealoufies  of  the  kmg  and  duke,  engaged  them» 
independently  of  the  money,  into  the  fame  meafures  that  were  fug- 
gefted  to  them  by  the  French  ambaffador.  The  intrigues  of  France, 
therefore,  with  the  parliament  were  a  mighty  fmall  engine  in  the 
political  machine.  Thofe  with  the  king,  which  have  always  been 
known,  were  of  infinitely  greater  confequence.  The  fums  diflri- 
buted  to  all  thefe  men,  excepting  Montague,  did  not  exceed  x  6,000 
pounds  in  three  years  $  and  therefore  could  have  little  weight  in  the 
two  houfes,  efpecially  when  oppofed  to  the  influence  of  the  crown. 
Accordingly  we  find,  in  all  Barillon^s  difpatches,  a  great  anxiety  that 
the  parliament  fhould  never  be  afTcmbled.  The  condti6l  of  theft 
Englifh  patriots  was  more  mean  than  criminal ;  and  monfieur  Courten 
fays,  that  two  hundred  thoufand  livres  employed  by  the  Spaniards  and 
Germans,  would  have  more  influence  than  two  millions  diftributed 
by  France,  Sec  fir  J.  Dalrymple's  App.  p.  txi.  It  is  amufing  to 
ofoferve  the  general,  and  I  may  fay  national,  rage  excited  by  the  late 
difcovery  ot  this  fecret  negotiation;  chiefly  on  account  of  Algernon 
Sydney,  whom  the  blind  pi^Judices  of  party  had  exalted  into  a  hero. 
His  ingratitude  and  breach  of^ faith,  in  applying  for  the  king's  pardon, 
and  immediately  on  his  return  entering  into  cabals  for  rebellion,  forni 
a  condu£l  much  more  crinvtnal  than  the  taking  of  French  gold :  Yet 
the  former  circumftance  was  always  known,  and  always  difregarded. 
But  every  thing  conneAed  with  France  is  fuppofed,  in  England,  to  be 
polluted  beyond  all  pofHbility  of  expiation.  Even  lordRyfTel,  whofe 
conduA  in  this  negotiation  was  only  faflious,  and  that  in  an  ordinary 
llegree^  is  imagined  to' be  difhonoured  by  the  fame  difcovery. 

peace 
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peace  were  finally  concluded  j  and  he  recommended 
to  their  confideration,  whether  he  could  honourably 
4^7^,^  rccal  his  forces  from  thofe  towns  in  Flanders,  which 
were  put  under  his  proteftion,  and  which  had  at 
prefent  no  other  means  of  defence.  The  commons 
agreed  to  prolong  the  term  with  regard  to  thefe 
forces.  Every  thing  indeed  in  Europe  bore  the 
appearance  of  war.  France  had  pofitively  declared, 
that  ihe  would  not  evacuate  the  fix  towns  before  the 
requifite  ceflion  was  made  to  Sweden ;  and  her 
honour  feemed  now  engaged  to  fupport  that  decla- 
ration. Spain  and  the  empire,  difgufl:ed  with  the 
terms  of  peace  impofed  by  Holland,  faw  with  plea- 
fure  the  profpedt  of  a  powerful  fupport  from  the  new 
refolutions  of  Charles.  Holland  itfelf,  encouraged 
by  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  party,  was  not  dif- 
plcafed  to  find  that  the  war  would  be  renewed  on 
more  equal  terms.  The  allied  army  under  that 
prince  was  approaching  towards  Mons,  then  block- 
aded by  France.  A  confiderable  body  of  Englifli, 
under  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  was  ready  to  join 
him. 

Charles  ufually  paffed  a  great  part  of  his  time 
in  the  women's  apartments,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  duchefs  of  Portfmouth ;  where,  among  othef 

fay  company,  he  often  m?t  with  Barillon,  the 
rench  ambaffador,  a  man  of  polite  converfation, 
who  was  admitted  into  all  the  amufements  of  that 
inglorious  but  agreeable  monarch.  It  was  the 
charms  of  this  fauntering,  eafy  life,  which,  during 
his  later  years,  attached  Charles  to  his  miftrefles. 
By  the  infinuations  of  Barillon,  and  the  duchefs  of 
Portfmouth,  an  order  was,  in  an  unguarded  hour, 
procured,  which  inftandy  changed  the  face  of  affairs 
in  Europe.  One  Du  Cros,  a  French  fugitive  monk, 
was  fent  to  Temple,  dircfting  him  to  apply  to  the 
Swedifli  ambaffador,  and  perfuade  him  not  to  infifl 
pn  the  conditions  required  by  France,  but  to  facrifice 

to 
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to  general  peace  thbfe  intercfts  of  Sweden.    D(i  ^^xvi^* 
Crosj  who  had  fecredy  received  inftruftions  from  ^  _ ^[j 
Barillon,  publiflied  every   where  in  Holland  the     1678. 
commiffion  with  which  he  was  intrufted ;  and  all 
men  took  the  alarm.     It  was    concluded,    that 
Charles's  fudden  alacrity  for  war  was  as  fuddenly 
extinguilhed,  and  that  no  fteady   meafurcs  could 
ever  be  taken  with  England.     The  king  afterwards,  » 

when  he  faw  Temple,  treated  this  important  matter 
in  raillery;  and  faid,  laughing,  that  the  rogue  Du 
Cros  had  outwitted  them  all. 

The  negotiations,  however,  at  Nimeguen  ftill 
continued;  and  the  French  ambafiadors  fpun  out 
the  time,  till  the  morning  of  the  critical  day,  which, 
by  the  late  treaty  between  England  and  Holland, 
was  to  determine  whether  a  fudden  peace  or  a  long 
war  were  to  have  place  in  Chriftendom.  The 
French  ambafladors  came  then  to  Van  Beverning, 
and  told  him,  that  they  had  received  orders  to  con- 
fent  ,to  the  evacuation  of  the  towns,  and  irnme* 
diately  to  conclude  and  fign  the  peace.  Van  Bever- 
ning  might  have  refufcd  compliance,  becaufe  it  was 
now  impolEble  to  procure  the  confent  and  concur- 
rence of  Spain ;  but  he  had  entertained  fo  juft  an  Augpft  u 
idea  of  the  fiuduations  in  the  Englilh  counfels,  and 
was  fo  much  alarmed  by  the  late  commiffion  given 
to  Du  Cros,  that  he  deemed  it  fortunate  for  the 
republic  to  finiih  on  any  terms  a  dangerous  war, 
where  they  were  likely  to  be  very  ill  fupported. 
The  papers  were  inftantly  drawn,  and  figpcd  by  the 
minifters  of  France  and  Holland,  between  eleven 
and  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  By  this  treaty  France 
fecured  the  poffeffion  of  Franchecomtc,  together 
with  Cambray,  Aire,  St.  Omer's,  Valenciennes, 
Tournay,  Ypres,  Bouchaine,  Caflel,  &c.  and  re- 
ftored  to  Spain  only  Charleroi,  Coutrai,  Oudcnard, 
Aeth,  Ghent,  and  Limbourg. 

Next  day  Temple  received  an  exprefs  from  Eng- 
land, which  brought  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty 

lately 
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CHAP,  neutrality  was  equally  ignominious ;  and  the  jea- 
^  ,  _  '^  lous,  refraftory  behaviour  of  the  parliament,  though 
1678.  in  itfelf  dangerous,  was  the  only  remedy  for  fo 
many  greater  ills,  with  which  the  public,  from  the 
mifguided  counfels  of  the  king,  was  fo  nearly 
threatened.  Such  were  the  difpofitions  of  men's 
minds  at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  : 
And  thefe  difpofitions  naturally  prepared  the  way  for 
the  events  which  followed. 
State  of  We  muft  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland, 
which  we  left  in  fome  diforder,  after  the  fuppreflion 
of  the  infurredtion  in  1666.  The  king,  who  at  that 
time  endeavoured  to  render  himfclf  popular  in  Eng- 
land, adopted  like  meafures  in  Scotland  $  and  he 
cntrufted  the  government  into  the  hands  chiefly  of 
Tweddale,  and  fir  Robert  Murray,  men  of  pru- 
dence and  moderation-  Thefe  minifters  made  it 
their  principal  objeft  to  compofe  the  religious  differ- 
ences, which  ran  high,  and  for  which  fcarcely  any 
modern  nation  but  the  Dutch,  had  as  yet  found  the 
proper  remedy.  As  rigour  and  reftraint  had  failed 
of  fuccefs  in  Scotland,  a  fcheme  of  comprebenjton 
was  tried ;  by  which  it  was  intended  to  diminifh 
greatly  the  authority  of  bifliops,  to  abolifli  their 
negative  voice  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  and  to 
leave  them  little  more  than  the  right  of  precedency 
among  the  prefbyters.  But  the  prelbytcrian  zealots 
entertained  great  jealoufy  againft  this  fcheme.  They 
remembered  that,  by  fuch  gradual  fteps,  king 
James  had  endeavoured  to  introduce  epifcopacy. 
Should  the  ears  and  eyes  of  men  be  once  recon- 
ciled to  the  name  and  habit  of  bifhops,  the  whole 
power  of  the  fundion,  they  dreaded,  would  ^foon 
follow :  The  leaft  communication  with  unlawful 
and  antichriftian  infliitutions  they  efteemed  danger- 
ous and  criminal :  Touch  not,  tafte  noty  handle  not  5 
this  cry  went  out  amongft  them :  And  the  king's 
minifters  at  laft  perceived  that  they  fiiould  proftitute 
the  dignity  of  gpvernment,  by  making  advances^ 

to 
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to  which  the  malcontents  were  determined  not  to  ^.'t^,^* 
correfpond.  ^    ^   ,  j 

The  next  projeft  adopted  was  that  o(  indulgence.  1678, 
In  profecution  of  this  fcherhe,  the  moft  popular  of 
the  expelled  preachers,  \Vithoiit  requiri;ig  any  terms. 
of  fubmiffion  to  the  eftablifhed  religion,  were  fettled 
in  vacant  churches  ;  and  fmall  falaries  of  about 
twenty  pounds  a- year  were  offered  to  the  reft,  till 
they  fliould  otherwife  be  provided  for.  Thefe  lafl! 
,  refufed  the  king's  bounty,  which  they  confidered  as 
the  wages  of  a  criminal  filence.  Even  the  former 
(boa  repented  their  compliance.  The  people,  who 
had  been  accuftomed  to  hear  them  rail  againft  their 
fuperiors,  and  preach  to  the  times,  as  they  termed 
it,  deemed  their  fermons  languid  and  fpiritlefs,  when 
deprived  of  thefe  ornaments.  Their  ufual  gifts, 
they  thought,  had  left  them,  on  account  of  their  fub- 
miffion, whfch  was  ftigmatifed  as  eraftianifm.  They 
gave  them  the  appellation,  notof  minifters  of  Chrift, 
but  o(  the  king^s  curates  \  as  the  clergy  of  the  efta- 
blifhed church  v/ere  commonly  denominated  the 
bijhofs  curates.  The  preachers  themfelves  return- 
jed  in  a  little  timfe  to  their  former  praftices,  by  which 
they  hoped  to  regain  their  former  dominion  oyer 
the  minds  of  men.  The  conventicles  multiplied 
daily  in  the  weft:  The  clergy  of  the  eftablilhe^ 
church  were  infulted:  The  laws  were  neglefted  : 
The  covenanters  even  met  daily  in  arms  at  their 
places  of  worfhip:  And  though  they  ufually  difperfed 
themfelves  after  divine  fervice,  yet  the  government 
took  a  juft  alarm  at  feeing  men,  who  were  fo  en- 
tirely governed  by  their  feditious  teachers,  dare  to 
fet  authority  at  defiance,  and,  during  a  time  of  full 
peace,  to  put  themfelves  in  a  military  pofture. 

There  was  here,  it  is  apparent,  in  the  political 
bddy,  a  difcafe  dangerous  and  inveterate  j  and  the  •* 
government  had  tried  every  remedy,  but  the  true 
one,  to  allay  and  correft  it.  An  unlimited  tolera- 
tion^ after  feds  have  difFufed  themfelves,  and  are 
Vol.  VIII.  E  .    ftrongly 
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CHAP,  ftrongly  rooted,  is   the  only  expedient  which  catt 
^  -^-'_^  aUay  their  fervour,  and  make  the  civil  union  ac- 
1678.     quire  a  fuperiority  above  religious  diftin6lions.    But 
as  the  operations  of  this  regimen  are  commonly 
gradual,  and  at  firft  imperceptible,  vulgar  politi- 
cians are  apt,  for  that  reafon,  to  have  recourfe  to 
more  hafty  and  more  dangerous  remedies.      It  is 
©bfervable  too,  that  thefe  non-conformifts  in  Scot- 
land neither  offered  nor  demanded  toleration  j  but 
]  laid  claim  to  an  entire  fuperiority,  and  to  the  exer- 
{'  cife  of  extreme  rigour  againft  their  adverfaries.    The 
\  covenant,  which  they  idolized,  was  a  perfecuting, 
I  as  well  as  a  fedicious  band  of  confederacy  ;  and  the 
'  government,  inftea'd  of  treating  them  like  madmen, 
who  ftiould  be  foothed,  and  flattered,  and  deceived 
into  tranquillity,  thought  themfelves  entitled  to  a 
rigid  obedience,  and  were  too  apt,  from  a  miftaken 
policy,    to  retaliate  upon  the  diffenters,   who  had 
erred  from  the  fpirit  of  enthuliafm. 

Amidst  thefe  difturbances,  a  new  parliament 
was  aflfembled  at  Edinburgh  ^ ;  and  Lauderdale  was 
fent  down  commiffioner.  The  zealous  prefbyte- 
rians,  who  were  the  chief  patrons  of  liberty,  were 
too  obnoxious  to  refifl,  with  any  fuccefs,  the  mea- 
fures  of  government  j  and  in  parliament  the  tide 
ft  ill  ran  ftrongly  in  favour  of  monarchy*  'Xhc 
commiffioner  had  fuch  influence  as  to  get  two  adts 
paflfed,  \yhich  were  of  great  confequence  to  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  and  civil  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  ^y  the 
one,  it  was  declared,  that  the  fettling  of  all  things 
with  regard  to  the  external  government  of  the 
church  was  a  right  of  the  crown :  That  whatever 
related  to  ecclefiaftlcal  meetings,  matters,  and  per- 
fohs,  was  to  be  ordered  according  to,  fuch  direc« 
tions  as  the  king  fhould  fend  to  his  privy  council : 
And  that  thefe,  being  publifhed  by  them,  fhould 
have  the  force  of  laws.     The  other  ad  regarded  the 
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tAilitia,  which  the  king,  by  his  own  authority,  had 

two  years  before  cftabliflied,  inftead  of  the  army,   _ 

which  was  difbanded.  By  this  ad  the  militia  was  167S. 
fettled,  to  the  number  of  22,cx50  men,  who  were 
to  be  conftantly  armed  and  regularly  difciplined. 
And  it  was  farther  enaded,  that  thefe  troops  Ihould 
be  held  in  rcadincfs  to  march  into  England,  Ireland, 
or  any  part  of  the  king's  dominions,  for  any  caufe 
in  which  his  majcfly's  authority,  power,  or  great- 
nefe>  was  concerned  j  on  receiving  orders,  not  from 
the  king  himfclf,  but  from  the  privy  council  of 
Scotland. 

Laudirdale  boafted  extremely  of  his  fervices 
in  procuring  thefe  two  laws.  The  king  by  the  for- 
mer was  rendered  abfolute  mafter  of  the  church,  and 
might  l^Uy,  by  his  edift,  re-eftablifti,  if  he 
thought  proper,  the  catholic  religion  in  Scotland. 
By  the  latter,  he  faw  a  powerful  force  ready  at  his 
call :  He  iiad  even  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
difguife  his  orders  under  the  name  of  the  privy 
council;  and  in  cafe  of  failure  in  his  enterprifes, 
could,  by  fuch  a  pretence,  apologize  for  his  con- 
dnft  to  the  parliament  of  England.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  thefe  laws  were  agreeable  to  the  king, 
they  gave  alarm  to  the  Englilh  conamons,  and  were 
the  chief  caufe  of  the  redoubled  attacks  which  they 
made  upon  Lauderdale.  Thefe  attacks,  however, 
fervcd  only  to  fortify  him  in  his  intcreft  with  the 
king ;  and  though  it  is  probable  that  the  militia  of 
Scotland,  during  the  divided  ftate  of  that  kingdom, 
would,  if  matters  had  come  to  extremities,  have 
been  of  little  fervice  againft  England  j  yet  did 
Charles  regard  the  credit  of  it  as  a  confiderable  fup- 
port  to  his  authority :  And  X-auderdale,  by  degrees, 
became  the  prime,  or  rather  fole,  minifter  for  Scot- 
land. The  natural  indolence  of  the  king  difpofed 
him  to  place  entire  confidence  in  a  man  who  had  fo 
far  extended  the  royal  prerogative,  and  who  was  ftill 
difpofed  to  render  it  abfolutcly  uncontrollable. 
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In  a  fubfcquent  feflion  of  the  fame  parliament*  - 
a  fcvcre  law  was  cnaftcd  againft  conventicles,  Ruin- 
i  ous  fines  were  impbfed  both  on  the  preachers  and 
I  hearers,  even  if  the  meetings  had  been  iii  houfes ; 
but  field  conventicles  were  fubjefted  to  the  penalty 
of  death,  and  confifcation  of  goods :  Four  hundred 
marks  Scotch  were  offered  as  a  reward  to  thofe  who 
fhould  fcize  the  criminals ;  and  they  were  indemni-* 
fied  for  any  flaughter  which  they  might  commit  in 
the  execution  of  fuch  an  undertaking.  And  as  it 
was  found  difficult  to  get  evidence  againft  thefe  con- 
venticles, however  numerous,  it  was  enaSbed  by 
another  law,  that  whoever,  being  required  by  the 
council,  refufed  to  give  information  upon  oath, 
Ihould  be  punifhed  by  arbitrary  fines,  by  imprifon^ 
ment,  or  by  banifhment  to  the  plantations*  Thus 
all  perfecution  naturally,  or  rather  neceflarilyi  adopts 
the  iniquities,  as  well  as  rigours,  of  the  inquifition. 
What  a  confidcrable  part  of  the  fociety  confider  as 
their  duty  and  honour,  and  even  many  of  the  oppo- 
fite  party  are  apt  to  regard  with  compafiion  and  in-* 
dulgence,  can  by  no  other  expedient  be  lubjcdcd 
to  fuch  fevere  penalties  as  the  natural  fenttments  of 
mankind  appropriate  only  to  the  greateft  crimes. 

Though  Lauderdale  found  this  ready  compliance 
in  the  parliament,  a  party  was  formed  againft  him, 
of  which  duke  Hamilton  was  the  head..  This  noble-^ 
man,  with  Tweddale  and  others,  went  to  London, 
and  applied  to  the  king,  who,  during  the  prefent 
(iepreflion  and  infignificance  of  parliament,  was 
alone  able  to  correft  the  abufes  of  Lauderdale's  ad«^ 
minifb-ation.  But  even  their  complaints  to  him 
might  be  dangerous ;  and  all  approaches  of  truth  to 
the  throne  were  barred  by  the  ridiculous  law  againfl: 
leafing- making ;  a  law  which  feems  to  have  been 
extorted  by  the  ancient  nobles,  in  order  to  protcdt 
their    own    tyranny,     opprcffion,     and    injufticc. 
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Great  precautions,  therefore,  were  ufeJ  by  the 
Scottifti  maJcontents  in  their  reprcfcntations  to  the 
king;  but  no  redrefs  was  obtained.  Charles  load- 
ed them  with  carefles,  and  continued  Lauderdale  in 
his  authority. 

A  VERY  bad,  at  lead  a  fevere  ufe  was  made  of 
this  authority.  The  privy  council  difpoffelled  twelve 
gentlemen  or  noblemen  of  their  houfes  ^  ;  which  were 
converted  into  fo  many  garrifons,  eftablilhcd  for  the 
fuppreffion  of  conventicles.  The  nation,  it  was  pre- 
tended, was  really,  on  account  of  thefe  religioua 
aflemblies,  in  a  (late  of  war ;  and  by  the  ancient 
law,  the  king,  in  fuch  an  emergence,  was  empowered 
to  place  a  garrifon  in  any  houfe  where  he  fhould 
judge  it  expedient. 

It  were  endlefs  to  recount  every  aft  of  violence, 
and  arbitrary  authority  exercifcd  during  Lauderdak'a 
adminiftration.     All  the  lawyers  were  put  from  the 
bar,  nay  banifhed,  by  the  king's  order,  twelve  miles 
from  the  capital,  and  by  that  means  the  whole  juf- 
tice  of  the  kingdom  was  fufpended  for  a  year  j  till 
thefe  lawyers  were  brought  to  declare  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  all  appeals  to  parliament  were  illegal. 
A  letter  was  procured  from  the  king,  for  ex/pelling 
twelve  of  the  chief  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh,  and 
declaring  them  incapable  of  all  public  office  j  though 
their  only  crime  had  been  their  want  of  compliance 
with  Lauderdale.     The  boroughs  of  Scotland  have 
a  privilege  of  meeting  once  a-year  by  their  deputies, 
in  order  to  confider  the  ftate  of  trade,  and  make  bye- 
laws  for  its  regulation:    In  this  convention  a  peti- 
tion was  voted,  complaining  of  fome  late  afts,  which 
obftrufted  commerce,  and  praying  the  king  that  he 
would  empower  his  commifliqner,  in  the  next  fcf- 
fion  of  parliament,  to  give  his  aflent  for  repealing 
them.     For  this  prefumption,  as  it  was  called,  fe- 
veral  of  the  members  were  fined  and  imprifoned. 
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^  "'^r^'jOn^^^ore,  a  member  of  parliament,  having  moved 

^^^J^^^/lin  the  houfe,  that,  in  imitation  of  the  Englifli  par- 

167S.   I  uiament,  no  bill  Ihould  pafs  except  after  three  read- 

I  fangs,  he  was,  for  this  pretended  offence,  immedi- 

j  Btely  fent  to  prifon  by  the  commiffioner. 

P    The  private  deportment   of 'Lauderdale  was  as 

infolent  and  provoking  as  his  public  adminiftration 

was  violent  and  tyrannical.      Jufticc  likewifc  was 

univerfally.  perverted  by  fadion  and  intcreft :   And 

from  the  great  rapacity  of  that  duke,  and  ftill  more 

of  his  duchefs,  all  offices  and  favours  were  openly 

put  to  fale.     No  one  was  allowed  to  approach  the 

throne  who  was  not  dependent  on  him ;    and  no 

remedy  could  be  hoped  for  or  obtained  againft  his 

manifold  oppreffions.     The  cafe  of  Mitchel  Ihows 

,   that  this  minifter  was  as  much  deftitute  of  truth  and 

;   honour,  as  of  lenity  and  juftice. 

Mitchel  was  a  defperate  fanatic,  and  had  enter- 
tained arefolution  ofaffaffinating  Sharpe,  archbifhop 
of  St.  Andrews,  who,  by  his  former  apoftafy  and 
fubfequent  rigour,  had  rendered  himfclf  extremely 
-odious  to  the'  covenanters.  In  the  year  1668, 
Mitchel  fired  a  piftol  at  the  primate,  as  he  was  fit- 
ting in  his  coach  ;  but  the  bi(hop  of  Orkney,  ftep- 
ping  into  the  coach,  happened  to  ftretch  out  his  arm, 
vhich  intercepted  the  ball,  and  was  much  fliattered 
by  it.  This  happened  in  the  principal  fi:reet  of  the 
city  j  but  fo  generally  was  the  archbifhop  hated,  that 
the  affaffin  was  allowed  peaceably  to  walk  oflf;  and 
having  turned  aftreet  or  two,  and  thrown  off  a  wig, 
which  difguifed  him,  he  immediately  appeared  i^ 
public,  and  remained  altogether  unfufpefted.  Some 
years  after,  Sharpe  remarked  one,  who  feemcd  to 
eye  hini  very  eagerly  j  and  being  ftill  anxious  left 
?^n  attempt  of  affaflTmation  fliould  be-  renewed,  he 
ordered  the  man  to  be  feized  and  examined.  Two 
loaded  piftols  were  found  upon  him  j  and  as  he  was 
now  concluded  to  be  the  author  of  the  former 
^ftempt,  Sharpe  promifcd^  that,  if  h^  would  conr- 
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fcfs  his  guilt,  he  fhould  be  difmiffed  without  any 
punifliment.  Mitchcl  (for  the  conjefture  was  juft) 
was  ,fo  credulous  as  to  believe  him  j  but  was  im-  167* 
mediately  produced  before  the  council  by  the  faith- 
lefs  primate.  The  council,  having  no  proof  againft 
him,  but  hoping  to  involve  the  whole  body  of  co- 
venanters in  this  odious  crime,  Iblemnly  renewed 
the  promife  of  pardon,  if  he  would  make  a  full  dif- 
covery ;  and  it  was  a  great  difappointment  to  them, 
when  they^ound,  upon  his  conteffion,  that  only  one 
perfon,  who  was  now  dead,  had  been  acquainted 
with  his  bloody  purpofe.  Mitchel  was  then  car- 
ried before  a  court  of  judicature,  and  required  to 
renew  his  confeflion ;  but  being  apprehenfive  left, 
though  a  pardon  for  life  had  been  promifed  him, 
other  corporal  punifliment  might  ftill  be  infliftcd, 
he  refufed  compliance,  and  was  fent  back  to  prifon. 
He  was  next  examined  before  the  council,  under 
pretence  of  his  being  concerned  in  the  infurreftion 
at  Pendand  j  and  though  no  proof  appeared  againfl: 
him,  he  was  put  to  the  queftion,  and,  contrary  to 
the  moft.  obvious  principles  of  equity,  was  urged 
to  accufe  himfelf.  He  endured  the  torture  with 
lingular  refolution,  and  continued  obftinate  in  the 
denial  of  a  crime,  of  which,  it'  is  believed,  he  really 
was  not  guilty.  Inftead  of  obtaining  his  liberty,  he 
was  lent  to  the  Bafs,  a  very  high  rock,  furrounded 
by  the  fea ;  at  this  time  converted  into  a  ftate  pri- 
fon, and  full  of  the  unhappy  covenanters.  He  there 
remairied  in  great  mifery,  loaded  with  irons,  till 
the  year  1677,  when  it  was  refolved  by  fome  new 
examples  to  llrike  afrefli  terror  into  the  perfecuted, 
but  ftill  obftinate  enthufiafts.  Mitchel  was  then 
brought  befpre  a  court  of  judicature,  and  put  upon 
bis  trial,  for  an  attempt  to  aflaninate  an  archbifhop 
and  a  privy-counfellor.  His  former  confeflion  was 
pleaded  againft  him,  and  was  proved  by  the  tefti- 
jnony  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  lord  commiflloner,' 
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CHAP,  lord  Hatton  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Rothes,  and 
^^]}^  the  primate  himfclf.  Mitchel,  befides  maintaining 
1678,  that  the  privy- council  was  no  court  of  judicature, 
and  that  a  confeffion  before  them  was  not  judicial, 
aflerted,  that  he  had  been  engaged  to  make  thac 
GonfefTion  by  a  folemn  promifc  of  pardon.  The 
four  privy-counfellors  denied  upon  oath  that  any 
fuch  promife  had  ever  been  given.  The  prifoner 
then  defired  that  the  council-books  might  be  pro- 
duced in  court ;  and  even  offered  a  copy  of  that 
day's  proceedings  to  be  read ;  but'  the  privy- 
counfellors  maintained,  that,  after  they  had  made 
oath,  no  farther  proof  could  be  admitted ;  and  thac 
the  books  of  council  contained  the  king's  fecrets, 
which  were  on  no  account  to  be  divulged.  They 
were  not  probably  aware,  when  they  fwore,  thac  the 
clerk,  having  cngroffed  the  promifc  of  pardon  in  the 
narrative  of  Mitchel's  confeffion,  the  whole  minute 
had  been  figned  by  the  chancellor,  and  that  the 
proofs  of  their  perjury  were  by  that  means  com- 
J  mitted  to  record.     Though  the  prifoner  was  con- 

•  demned,    Lauderdale  was  ftill  inclined  to  pardon 
'    him  ;  put  the  unrelenting  primate  rigoroufly  infift- 

ed  upon  his  execution  ;  and  faid,  that  if  aflaffins 
!  remained  unpunilhed,  his  life'muft  be  expofed  to  per- 
[  pctual  danger.     Mitchel  was  accordingly  executed 

•  at  Edinburgh   in  January   1678.      Such  a  com- 
plication   of    cruelty    and    treachery    fhews    the 

'  charafter  of  thofe  minifters  to  whom  the  king 
.  had,  at  this  time,  entrufted  the  government  of 
\  Scotland. 

Lauderdale's  adminiflration,  befides  the  ini- 
quities arifing  from  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and 
the  ftill  greater  iniquities  infeparable  from  all  pro- 
jcfts  of  periecution,  was  attended  with  other  circum- 
iiances,  which  engaged  him  in  feverc  and  arbitrary 
meafures.  An  abfolutc  government  was  to  be  intro- 
duced, which  on  its  commencement  is  often  moft 
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rigorous ;  and  tyranny  was  ftiil  obliged,  for  want  of  C  H  A  p, 
military  power,  to  cover  itfclf  under  an  appearance  J[f^ 
of  law ;  a  fituation  which  rendered  it  extremely  awk-      t<)T%\ 
ward  in  its  motions,  and,  by  provoking  oppofition, 
extended  the  violence  of  its  oppreffions. 

The  rigours  exercifed  againft  conventicles,  inftead 
of  breaking  the  fpirit  of  the  fanatics,  had  tended 
only,  as  is  ufual,  to  render  them  more  obftinate,  to 
increafe  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  to  link  them  more 
clofcly  together,  and  to  inflame  them  againft  the 
eftabiifhed  hierarchy.  The  commonalty,  almoft 
every  where  in  the  fouth,  particularly  in  the  weftern  [ 
counties,  frequented  conventicles  without  referve ; 
and  the  gentry,  though  they  themfelves  commonly 
abftained  from  thefe  illegal  places  of  worlhip,  con- 
nived at  this  irregularity  in  their  inferiors.  In  order 
to  intereft  the  former  on  the  fide  of  the  perfecutors, 
a  bond '  or  contrafl:  was,  by  order  of  the  privy 
council,  tendered  to  the  landlords  in  the  weft,  by 
which  they  were  to  engage  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  their  tenants  ;  and  in  cafe  any  tenant  frequented 
a  conventicle,  the  landlord  was  to  fubjeft  himfelf  to 
the  fame  fine  as  could  by  law  be  exafted  from  the 
delinquent.  It  was  ridiculous  to  give  fanftion  to 
laws  by  voluntary  contracts :  It  was  iniquitous  to 
make  one  man  anfwerable  for  the  condudt  of  another: 
It  was  illegal  to  impofe  fuch  hard  conditions  upon 
men,  who  had  no-wife  offended.  For  thefe  reafons,  \ 
the  greater  part  of  the  gentry  refufed  to  fign  thefe 
bonds  s  and  Lauderdale,  enraged  at  this  oppofition,  . 
endeavoured  to  break  their  fpirit  by  expedients 
which  were  ftill  more  unufual  and  more  arbitrary. 

The  law  cnaded  againft  conventicles,  had  called 
them  feminaries  of  rebellion.  This  exprefllon, 
which  was  nothing  but  a  flourifli  of  rhetoric,  Lau- 
derdale and  the  privy  council  were  willing  to  under- 
ftand  in  a  literal  fenfe;  and  becaufe  the  weftern 
counties  abounded  in  conventicles,  though  other- 
wise in  profound  peace,  they  pretended  that  thefe 

counties 
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c  H  A  P.  counties  were  in  a  ftate  of  aftual  war  and  rebellion. 

^^^^J_  They  made  therefore  an  agreement  with  fome  high- 
t6jtf  Iwd  chieftains  to  call  out  their  clans,  to  the  number 
of  8000  nnen :  To  thefe  they  joined  the  guards,  and 
the  militia  of  Angus  :  And  they  fent  the  whole  to 
live  at  free  quarters  upon  the  lands  of  fuch  as  had, 
refufcd  the  bonds  illegally  required  of  them.  The 
obnoxious  counties  were  the  moft  populous  and  moft 
induftrious  in  Scotland.  The  highlanders  were  the 
people  the  moft  diforderly  and  the  leaft  civilized. 
It  IS  eafy  to  imagine  the  havoc  and  deftrudlion 
which  enfued.  A  multitude,  not  accuftomed  to 
difcipline,  averfe  to  the  reftraint  of  laws,  trained  up 
in  rapine  and  violence,  were  let  loofe  amidft  thofe 
whom  they  were  taught  to  regard  as  enemies  to  their 
prince  and  to  their  religion.  Nothing  efcaped  their 
ravenous  hands:  By  menances,  by  violence,  and 
ibmetimes  by  tortures,  men  were  obliged*  to  dif-* 
cover  their  concealed  wealth.  Neither  age,  nor 
'  fcx,  nor  innocence,  afforded  proteftion:  And  the 
gentry,  finding  that  even  thofc  who  had  been  moft 
compliant,  and  who  had  fubfcribed  the  bonds, 
were  equally  expofed  to  the  rapacity  of  thofe  barba- 
rians, confirmed  themfelves  ftill  more  in  the  refo- 
lution  of  refufing^them.  The  voice  of  the  nation 
^was  raifed  againft  this  enormous  outrage  j  and  after 
two  months  free  quarter,  the  highlanders  were  fent 
back  to  their  hills,  lo^ed  with  the  fpoils  and  exe« 
crations  of  the  weft. 

Those  who  had  been  engaged  to  fubfcribe  the 
bonds,  could  find  no  fecurity  but  by  turning  out 
fuch  tenants  as  they  fufpe£):ed  of  an  inclination  to 
conventicles,  and  thereby  depopulating  their  eftates. 
To  increafe  the  mifcry  of  thefe  unhappy  farmers, 
the  council  enacted,  that  none  fhould  be  received 
any  where,  or  allowed  a  habitation,  who  brought 
not  a  certificate  of  his  conformity  from  the  parifli- 
miniftcr.  That  the  obftinate  and  refraftory  might 
not  efcapc  fartlicr  perfecution,  a  new  device  was 

•  falkn 
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fallen  upon.  By  the  law  of  Scotland,  any  man,  c  H  A  ?, 
ivho  Ihould  go  before  a  magiftrate,  and  fwear  that  ,^^^}^^ 
he  thought  himfelf  in  danger  from  another,  might  167I. 
obtain  a  writ  of  law-burrows^  as  it  is  called  j  by 
which  the  latter  was  bound,  under  the  penalty  of 
imprifonmcnt  and  outlawry,  to  find  fccurity  for  his 
good  behaviour.  Lauderdale  entertained  the  abfurd 
notion  of  making  the  king  fue  out  writs  of  law- 
burrows  againft  his/ubjcfts.  On  this  pretence,  the 
rcfufers  of  the  bonds  were  fummoned  to  appear 
before  the  council,  and  were  required  to  bind 
themfelves,  under  the  penalty  -of>^  two  years'  rent, 
neither  to  frequent  conventicles '  themfelves,  nor 
-allow  their  family  and  tenants  to  be  prefent  at  thofe 
unlawful  affemblies.  This  chicanery  was  joined  to 
tyranny ;  and  the  majcfty  of  the  king,  inftead  of 
being  cxajted,  was  in  reality  proltituted ;  a$  if  he 
were  obliged  to  feck  the  fame  fccurity,  which  one 
neighbour  might  require  of  another. 

It  was  an  old  law,  but  feldom  executed,  that  a 
man,  who  was  accufed  of  any  crime,  and  did  not 
appear,  in  order  to  ftand  his  trial,  might  be  intgr-- 
(ommunedy  that  is,  he  might  be  publicly  outlawed ; 
and  whoever  afterwards,  either  on  ^count  of  bufi- 
nefs,  relation,  nay  charity,  had  th^  leaft  intercourfe ' 
with  him,  was  fubjefted  to  the  fame  penalties  as  ^ 
could  by  law  be  itflifted  on  the  criminal  himfelf. 
Several  writs  of  intercommuiwng  were  now  iffued 
againft.  the  hearers  and  preachers  in  conventicles; 
and  by  this  fevere  and  even  abfurd  law,  crimes 
and  guilt  went  on  multiplying  in  a  geometrical  pro- 
portion. Where  laws  themfelves  are  fo'  violent. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  an  adminiftration  Ihould  be 
lyrannical. 

Lest  the  cry  of  an  oppreffed  people  fhould  reach 
the  throne,  the  council  forbad,  under  fevere  penal- 
ties, all  noblemen  pr  gentlemen  of  landed  property 
fo  leave  the  kingdom :  A  fevere  edift,  efpecially 
where  the  fovereiga  himfelf  refidcd  in  a  foreign 

country, 
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CHA.P.  country.     Notwithftanding    this    aft    of   council, 
^^^^  Caffils  firft,    afterwards  Hamilton  and  Twcddale, 
]678i      went  to  London,  and  laid  their  complaints  before 
the  king.     Thefe  violent  proceedings  of  Lauderdale 
were  oppofite  to  the  natural  temper  of  Charles  •  and 
he  inmnedtately  iflued  orders  for  dilcontinuing  the 
bonds  and  the  writs  of  law- burrows.     But  as  he  was 
cooimonly  little  touched  with  what  lay  at  a  diftance, 
he  entertained  not  the  proper  indignation  againft 
tiioft  who  had  abufed  his  authority  :  Even  while  he 
retradlcd  thcfc  oppreffive  meafures,  he  was  prevailed 
with  to  avow  and  praife  them,  in  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  the  privy  council.     This  proof  of  con- 
fidence might  fortify  the  hands  of  the  miniftry ;  but 
the  king  ran  a  manifeft  rifque  of  lofing  the  affec- 
tions of  his  fubjefts,  by  not  permitting,  even  thofc 
who  were  defirous  of  it,  to  diftinguifh  between  him 
and  their  oppreffors. 
\       It  is  reported ',  that  Charles,  after  a  full  hearing 
of   the   debates   concerning  Scottifli  affairs,    faid, 
*'  I  perceive,  that  Lauderdale  has  been  guilty  of 
**  many  bad  things  againft  the  people  of  Scotland  ; 
*'  but  I  cannot  find  that   he  has  afled  any  thing 
"  contrary  to  my  intereft :"  A  fentiment  unworthy 
of  a  fovereign  ! 

During  the  abfence  of  Hamilton  and  the  other 
difcontented  lords,  the  king  allowed  Lauderdale  to 
fummon  a  convention  of  eftates  at  Edinburgh.   This 
affembly,  befides  granting  fome  money,  beftowed 
applaufe  on  all  Lauderdale's  adminiftration,  and  in 
their  addrefles  to  the  king  expreffcd  the  higheft  con- 
tentment and  fatisfadtion.     But  thefe  inftances  of 
complaifance  had  the  contrary  effe6l   in  England 
from  what  was  expefted  by  the  contrivers  of  them. 
All  men  there  concluded,  that  in  Scodand  the  very 
voice  of  liberty  was  totally  fuppreffed;  and  that, 
by  the  prevalence  of  tyranny,  grievances  were  fo- 


\  Burnet, 
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riveted,  that  it  was  become  dangerous  even  to  men-  chap, 
tion  them,  or  complain  to  the  prince^  who  alone  ^^^' 
was  able  to  redrefs  them. '  From  the  flavery  of  the  1678 
neighbouring  kingdom,  they  inferred  the  arbitrary 
dilpofition  of  tUe  king ;  and  from  the  violence  with 
which  fovercign  power  was  there  cxercifed,  they 
apprehended  the  miferies  which  might  enfuc  to 
themfelves  upon  their  lofs  of  liberty.  If  perfecu- 
tion,  it  was  afked,  by  a  proteftant  church  could  be 
carried  to  fuch  extremes,  what  might  be  dreaded 
from  the  prevalence  of  popery,  which  had  ever,  in 
all  ages,  made  open  profeflion  of  exterminating  by 
fire  and  fword  every  oppoGte  feft  or  communion  ? 
And  if  the  firft  approaches  towards  unlimited 
authority  were  fo  tyrannical,  how  difmal  its  final 
eftablHhment ;  when  all  dread  of  oppofition  fhould 
at  laft  be  removed  by  mercenary  armies,  and  all 
feofe  of  fhame  by  long  and  inveterate  habit  ? 
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ne  p&pijh  plot --Oates*s  narrative— ^nd  cba- 

raSier^ — Coleman's  letters Gedfrey^s  murder 

' 'General  conji^rnation The  parliament^'^'^^ 

Zeal  of  the  parliament Bedloe's  narrative-*''-'-^ 

Accufation  of  Danby His  impeachment  ^^-^^ 

Dijfolution  of  the  long  parliament — > — Its  charaSer 

-^Trial  of  Coleman Of  Ireland New 

eleSlions Duke  of  Monmoutb-^-'^Duke  of  Tork 

retires  to  Brujfels^ — Newparliament Danby* s 

impeachment Popijhplot New  council 

Limitations  on  a  popijfhfuccejfor — — Bill  of-exclu^ 

fion Habeas  corpus   bill Prorogation  and 

dijfolution  of  the  parliament Trial  and  execution 

of  the  five  jejuits— — Jnd  of  Langhorne Wake^ 

man  acquitted ^^tate  of  affairs  in  Scotland 

Battle  of  Bothwel-bridge. 

CHAP.  ripHE  Englifh  nation,  ever  fince  the  fatal  league 
Lxvii.  J^  ^ith  France,  had  entertained  violent  jealoufics 
iSyiT'  ^^inft  tJ^c  court  i  and  the  fubfcqucnt  mcafurcs 
adopted  by  the  king,  had  tended  more  to  increafe 
than  cure  the  general  prejudices.  Some  myfterious 
defign  was  ftiU  fufpefted  in  every  enterprife  and 
profeflion  :  Arbitrary  power  and  popery  were  appre- 
hended as  the  fcope  of  all  projcfts  :  Each  breath  or 
rumour  made  the  people  ftart  with  anxiety :  Their 
enemies,  they  thought,  were  in  their  very  bofom, 
and  had  gotten  poffeffion  of  their  fovereign's  con- 
fidence. While  in  this  timorous,  jealous  difpo- 
fition,  the  cry  o(si  plot  all  on  a  fudden  ftruck  their 

ears : 
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cars :  They  were  wakened  from  their  flumbcr  j  and  chap. 
like  men  afFrightcned  and  in  the  dark,  took  every  J^^^J^ifJ 
figure  for  a  fpcftre.     The  terror  of  each  man  be-     1671. 
came  th6  fource  of  terror  to  another.     And  an  uni- 
verfal  panic  being  difFufed>  reafon  and  argument, 
and  common  fenfe,  and  common  huhianity,  loft  aU 
influence  over   them.      From    this  difpofition  of 
men's  minds  we  are  to  account  for  the  progrefs  of 
the  POPISH  PLOT,  and  the  credit  given  to  it;   an  ThePa- 
cvent,    which  would  otherwife  appear   prodigious  pi^P*««- 
and  altogether  inexplicable. 

On  the  12th  of  Auguft,  one  Kirby,  a  chemift, 
accofted.  the  king,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  park : 
«'  Sir,"  faid  he,  "  keep  within  the  company :  Your 
*'  enemies  have  a  defign  upon  your  life  5  and  you 
*«  may  be  Ihot  in  this  very  walk,"  Being  afked  the 
reafon  of  thefe  ftrange  fpeeches,  he  faid,  that  two 
men,  called  Grove  and  Pickering,  had  engaged  to 
ihoot  the  king,  and  fir  George  Wakeman,  the 
queen's  phyfician,  to  poifon  him.  This  intelli- 
gence, he  added,  had  been  communicated  to  him 
by  doftor  Tongue ;  whom,  if  permitted,  he  would 
introduce  to  his  majefty.  Tongue  was  a  divine  of 
the  church  of  England ;  a  man  aftive,  reftlefs,  full 
of  projefts,  void  of  underftanding.  He  brought 
papers  to  the  king,  which  contained  information  of 
a  plot,  and  were  dig^fted  into  forty-three  articles. 
The  king,  not  having  leifure  to  perufe  them,  fent 
them  to  the  treafurer,  Danby,  and  ordered  the  two 
informers  to  lay  the  bufinefs  before  that  minifter. 
Tongue,  confefled  to  Danby,  that  he  himfelf  had 
not  drawn  the  papers,  that  they  had  been  fecretly^ 
thruft  under  his  door,  and  that,  though  he  fuf- 
peftcd,  he  did  not  certainly  know,  who  was  the 
author.  After  a  few  days  he  returned,  and  told  the  . 
treafurer,  that  his  fufpicioris,  he  found,  were  f juft ; 
and  that  the  author  of  the  intelligence,  whom  he 
had  met  twice  or  thrice  in  the  ftreet^  had  acknow* 
I  ledged 
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C  K  A  P.  fedged  the  whole  matter,  and  had  given  him  a  more 
^^"^J^  particular  account  of  the  confpiracy,  but  dcfired 
J678.      that  his  name  might  be  concealed,  being  apprc« 
henfive  left  the  papifts  fliould  murder  him. 

The  informarion  was  renewed  with  regard  to 
Grove's  and  Pickering's  intentions  of  (hooting  the 
king ;  and  Tongue  even  pretended,  that,  at  a  par- 
ticular time,  they  were  to  ftt  out  for  Windfor  with 
rhat  intention.  Orders  were .  given  for  arrefting- 
them,  as  foon  as  they  fhould  appear  in  that  place  : 
B^ut  though  thi?  alarm  was  more  than  once  renewed, 
fome  frivolous  reafons  were  ftill  found  by  Tongue 
for  their  having  delayed  the  journey.  And  the  king 
concluded,  both  from  thefe  evafions,  and  from  the 
myfterious,  artificial  manner  of  communicating  the 
intelligence,  that  the  whole  was  an  impofture. 

Tongue  came  next  ro  the  treafurer,  and  told 
hitn,  that  a  pacquet  of  letters,  written  by  jefoits 
coricerhed  in  the  plot,  was  that  night  xo  be  put  into 
the  poft-hoafe  for  Windfor,  direfted  to  Bennifield, 
a  jefuit,  confeiTor  to  the  duke.  When  this  intelli- 
gence was  conveyed  to  the  king,  he  replied,  thac 
the  pacquet  mentioned  had  a  few  hours  before  been 
brought  to  the  duke  by  Bennifield  ;  who  faid,  that 
he  fufpefted  fome  bad  defign  upon  him;  that  'the 
letters  fecmed  to  contain  matters  of  a  dangerous 
import,  and  that  he  knew  them  not  to  be  the  hand- 
writing of  the  perfons  whofe  names  were  fubfcribed 
■  to  them.  •  This  incident  ftill*  further  confirmed  thcf 
king. in  his  incredulify.  "' 

The  matter. had  probably. fleeped  for  ever,  had  it 
not  been  for  tWe  auxiety  of  the  duke ;  who,  hearing 
that  priefts-^ntcl  jefuits;  and  even  his  'own  confeflfor, 
had  been  'ac<fufecJ,  was  defirous  that  '.a  thorough 
mqiurylhould  be  made  by  the  council  into  the  pre- 
tended' confpiracy.  Kirby  and  Tongue  were  in- 
quired after,  and  were  now  found  to  be  living  in 
Clofe  connrcftion  with  Tirus  Dates,  the '  perfon  who 

was 
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^as  faid  to  have  conveyed  the  firft  intelligence  to  chap. 

Tongue.     Oates  afErmed,  that  he  had  fallen  under  .^^^^^'^ 

fufpicion  with  the  Jefuits;   that  he  had  received     ,671. 

three  blows  with  a  ftick,  and  a  box  on  the  ear  from 

the  provincial  of  that  order,  for  revealing  their  con- 

fpiracy:    And  that,    over- hearing   them  fpeak  of 

their  intentions  to  punifh  him  more  fevercly,  he 

had  withdrawn,  and  concealed  himfelf.     This  man, 

in  whofe  breaft  was  lodged  a  fecret,  involving  the 

fate  of  kings  and  kingdoms,  was  allowed  to  remain 

in  fuch  neceffity,  that  Kirby  was  dbliged  to  fupply 

him  with  daily  bread ;  and  it  was  a  joyful  furprifc 

to  him,  when  he  heard  that  the  council  was  at  laft 

difpofed  to  take  fome  notice  of  his  intelligence.    But 

as  he  expefted  more  encouragement  from  the  public, 

than  from  the  king  or  his  minifters,  he  thought 

proper,  before  he  was  prefented  to  the  council,  to 

go  with  his  two  companions  to  fir  Edmondibury 

Godfrey,  a  noted  and  adUve  juftice  of  peace,  and 

to  give  evidence  before  him  of  all  the  articles  of  the 

confpiracy. 

The  wonderful  intelligence,  which  Oates  con-  Citts't 
veyed  both  to  Godfrey  and  the  council,  and  after-  "=^*"^«- 
wards  to  the  parliament,  was  to  this  purpofe". 
The  pope,  he  faid,  on  examining  the  matter  in  the 
congregation  de  propaganday  had  found  himfelf 
entitled  to  the  poffeffion  of  England  and  Ireland  on 
account  of  the  herefy  of  prince  and  people,  and  had 
accordingly  affumed  the  fovereignty  of  thefe  king- 
doms. This  fupreme  power  he  had  thought  proper 
to  delegate  to  the  fociety  of  Jefuits ;  and  de  Oliva, 
general  of  that  order,  in  confcquence  of  the  papal 
grant,  had  exerted  every  aft  of  regal  authority,  and 
particularly  had  fupplied,  by  commiffions  under  the 
fcal  of  the  fociety,  all  the  chief  offices,  both  civil  and 
military.  Lord  Arundel  was  created  chancellor, 
lord  Powis  treafurer,  fir  William  Godolphin  privy 

«  Dates' s  uarratWc, 

Vol.  VIII.  F  Teal, 
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^Lxvii^'  fcal,  Coleman  fecretary  of  ftate,  Langhorne  attorney 
s_  -^-,lf  general,  lord  Bcllafis  general  of  the  papal  army, 
1678.  lord  Peters  lieutenant  general,  lord  Stafford  .pay- 
mafter;  and  inferior  commilfions,  figned  by  the 
provincial  of  the  Jefuits,  were  diftributed  all  over 
England.  All  the  dignities  too  of  the  church  were 
filled,  and  many  of  them  with  Spaniards  and  other 
foreigners.  The  provindal  had  held  a  confult  of 
the  Jefuits  under  his  authority ;  where  the  king, 
whom  they  opprobrioufly  called  the  Black  Baftard, 
was  folemnly  tried  and  condemned  as  a  heretic  j  and 
a  refolution  talcen  to  put  him  to  death.  Father  le 
Shee  (for  fo  this  great  plotter  and  informer  called 
father  la  Chaife,  the  noted  confeflbr  of  the  French 
king)  had  configned  in  London  ten  thoufand  pounds 
to  be  paid  to  any  man  who  Ihould  merit  it  by  this 
affaflination.  A  Spanifli  provincial  had  expreffed 
like  liberality :  The  prior  of  the  Benediftines  was 
willing  to  go  the  length  of  fix  thoufand  :  The  Do- 
minicans approved  of  the  aftion  v  but  pleaded 
poverty.  Ten  thoufand  pounds  had  been  offered  to 
fir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  phyfician,  who 
demanded  fifteen  thoufand,  as  a  reward  for  fo  great 
a  fervice :  His  demand  was  complied  with ;  and 
five  thoufand  had  been  paid  him  by  advance.  Left 
this  means  ftiould  fail,  four  Irifti  ruffians  had  been 
hired  by  the  Jefuits,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  guineas 
a-piecci  to  ftab  the  king  at  Windfor ;  and  Cole- 
man, fecretary  to  the  late  duchefs  of  York,  had 
given  the  meflenger,  who  carried. them  orders,  a 
guinea  to  quicken  his  diligence.  Grove  and  Picker- 
ing were  alfo  employed  to  (hoot  the  king  with  filver 
bullets :  The  former  was  -  to  receive  the  fum  of 
fifteen  hundred  pounds;  the  latter,  being  a  pious 
man,  was  to  be  rewarded  with  thirty  thoufand 
»  mafles,  which,  eflim^ting  mafles  at  a  (hilling  a-piecc, 
amounted  to  a  like  value.  Pickering  would  have 
executed  his  purpofe,  had  not  the  flint  at  one  time 
dropped  out  of  his  piftol,  at  another  time  the  prim- 
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ing.     Conicrs,  the  Jefuit,  had  bought  a  knife  at  ^r^^,^* 

the  price  often  (hillings,  which  he  thought  Was  not  ^J ^  * 

dear,  confidering  the  purpofe  for  which  he  intended  1678 
it,  to  wit,  ftabbing  the  king.  Letters  of  fubfcrip- 
tion  were  circulated  among  the  cadiolics  all  over 
England  to  raife  a  fum  for  the  fanne  purpofe.  No 
lefs  than  fifty  Jefuits  had  met  in  May  laft,  at  the 
White-horfe  tavern,  where  it  was  unanimoufly 
agreed  to  put  the  king  to  death.  This  fynod  did 
afterwards,  for  more  convenience,  divide  themfelves 
into  many  lefler  cabals  or  companies;  and  Oates 
was  employed  to  carry  notes  and  letters  from  one 
to  another,  all  tending  to  the  fame  end,  of  murder- 
ing the  king.  He  even  carried,  from  one  company 
to  another,  a  paper,  in  which  they  formally  exprefled 
their  refolution  of  executing  that  deed  j  and  it  was 
regularly  fubfcribed  by  all  of  them.  A  wager  of  a 
hundred  pounds  was  laid,  and  flakes  made,  that  the 
king  fhould  eat  no  more  Chriftmas  pyes.  In  Ihort, 
it  was  determined,  to  ufe  the  expreffion  of  a  Jefuit, 
that  if  he  would  not  become  R.  C.  (Roman 
Catholic)  he  fhould  no  longer  be  C.  R.  (Charles 
Rex).  The  great  fire  of  London  had  been  the 
work  of  the  Jefuits,  who  had  employed  eighty  or 
eighty- fix  perfons  for  that  purpofe,  and  had  ex- 
pended feven  hundred  fire-balls ;  but  they  had  a 
good  return  for  their  money,  for  they  had  been  able 
to  pilfer  goods  from  the  fire  to  the  amount  of  four- 
teen thoufand  pounds :  The  Jefuits  had  alfp  raifed 
another  fire  on  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  whence  they 
had  ftolen  goods  to  the  value  of  two  thoufand 
pounds  :  Another  at  Southwark  :  And  it  was  deter- 
mined in  like  manner  to  burn  all  the  chief  cities  in 
England.  A  paper  model  was  already  framed  for 
the  firing  of  Londbn^  the  (tations  were  regularly 
marked  out,  where  the  feveral  fires  were  to  com- 
mence j  and  the  whole  plan  of  operatfons  was  fo 
concerted,  that  precautions  wer-e  taken  by  the  Jefuits 
to  vary  their  mcafures,  according  to  the  variation  of 
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c  Fi  A  p.  the  wind.  Fire-balls  were  familiarly  called  among 
i^^^^ljj  them  Teuxbury  muftard  pills;  and  were  faid  to 
,678.  contain  a  notable  biting  fauce.  In  the  great  fire,  it 
had  been  determined  to  murder  the  king;  but  he 
had  difplayed  fuch  diligence  and  humanity  in  extin- 
guifhing  the  flames,  that  even  the  Jefuits  relented, 
and  fpared  his  life.  Befides  thefe  aflaflinations  and 
fires ;  infurreftions,  rebellions,  and  maflfacres,  were 
projeded  by  that  reUgious  order  in  all  the  three 
kingdoms.  There  were  twenty  thoufand  catholics 
in  London,  who  would  rife  in  four-and- twenty- hours 
or  lefs ;  and  Jennifon,  a  Jefuit,  faid,  that  they 
might  eafily  cut  the  throats  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
proteftants.  Eight  thoufand  catholics  had  agreed  to 
take  arms  in  Scotland.  Ormond  was  to  be  mur- 
dered by  four  Jefuits ;  a  general  maflacre  of  the 
Irifti  proteftants  was  concerted  ;  and  forty  thoufand 
black  bills  were  already  provided  for  that  purpofe. 
Coleman  had  remitted  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
to  promote  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  French 
king  was  to  land  a  great  army  in  that  ifland.  Poole, 
who  wrote  the  Synopfis,  was  particularly  marked 
oar  for  alfaflination  ;  as  was  alfo  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  a 
controverfial  writer  againft  the  papifts.  Burnet  tells 
us,  that  Oates  paid  him  the  fame  compliment. 
After  all  this  havoc,  the  crown  was  to  be  offered  to 
the  duke,  but  on  the  following  conditions  ;  that  he 
receive  it  as  a  gift  from  the  pope  ;'that  he  confirm 
all  the  papal  commilfions  for  offices  and  eijiploy- 
ments ;  that  he  ratify  all  paft  trahfadtions,'  by  par- 
doning the  incendiaries,  and  the  murderers  of  his 
brother  and  of  the  people  ;  and  that  he  confent  to 
the  utter  extirpation  of  the  proteftant  religion.  If 
he  refufe  thefe  conditions,  he  himfclf  was  imme- 
diately to  be  poifoned  or  affaffinated.  To  pot  James 
muji  go 'y  according  to  the  cxprclTion  afcribed  by 
Oates  to  the  Jefuits. 

Oates,  the  informer  of  this  dreadful  plot,  was 
himfclf  the  moft  infamous  u^  mankind.     He  was 
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the  fon  of  an  anabaptift  preacher,  chaplain  to  colonel  ^jS-^j*"' 
Pride ;  but  having  taken  orders  in  the  church,  he  s_^^^ 
had  been  fettled  in  a  fmall  living  by  the  duke  of  16745. 
Norfolk.  He  had  been  indifted  for  perjury  -,  and 
by  fome  means  had  efcaped.  He  was  afterwards  a 
chaplain  on  board  the  fleet;  whence  he  had  been 
difmiffed  on  complaint  of  fome  unnatural  pradices, 
not  fit  to  be  named.  He  then  became  a  convert  to 
the  catholics;  but  he  afterwards  boafted,  that  his 
converfion  was  a  mere  pretence,  in  order  to  get 
into  their  fecrets  and  to  betray  them ".  He  was 
lent  over  to  the  Jefuits'  college  at  St.  Omers,  and 
though  above  thirty  years  of  age,  he  there  lived 
fome  time  among  the  ftudents.  He  was  difpatched 
on  an  errand  to  Spain  ;  and  thence  returned  to  St, 
Omers ;  where  the  Jefuits,  heartily  tired  of  their 
convert,  at  laft  difmifled  him  from  their  feminary. 
It  is  likely,  that,  from  refcntment  of  this  ufage,  as 
well  as  from  want  and  indigence,  he  was  induced,  ia 
combination  with  Tongue,  to  contrive  that  plot,  of 
which  he  accufcd  the  catholics. 

Tnis'abandoned  man,  when  examined  before  the 
council,  betrayed  his  impoftures  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  would  have  utterly  difcreditcd  the  moft  confident 
ftory,  and  the  moft  reputable  evidence.  While  in 
Spain,  he  had  been  carried,  he  faid,  to  don  John, 
who  promifed  great  afliftance  to  the  execution  of  the, 
catholic  defigns.  The  king  alked  him^  what  fort 
of  a  man  don  John  was:  He  ahfwered,  a  tall  lean 
man ;  diredly  contrary  to  truth,  as  the  king^  well 
knew**.  He  totally  miftook  the  fituation  of  the 
Jefuits'  college  at  Parish-  Though  he  pretended 
great  intimacies  with  Coleman,  he  knew  him  npr, 
when  placed  very  near  him ;  and  had  no  other  cxcufe 
than  that  his  fight  was  bad  in  candle-light^.  He 
fell  into  like  miftakes  with  regard  to  Wakeman. 

n  Burnet,  Echard,  North,  L'Eftrangr,  Sec.         •  Bunict,  North. 
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Notwithstanding  thefe  objeftions,  great  attcn- 
tion  was  paid  to  Oates's  evidence,  and  the  plot  be- 
1678.      canne  very  foon  the  fubjeft  of  converfation,   and 
even  the  objeft  of  terror  to  the  people.   The  violent 
animofity,  which  had  been  excited  againft  the  catho- 
lics in  general,  nnade  the  public  fwallow  the  groffeft 
abfurdities  when  they  accompanied  an  accufation  of 
thofe  religionifts :  And  the  more  diabolical  any  con- 
trivance appeared,  the  better  it  fuited  the  tremendous 
idea  entertained  of  a  Jcfuit.     Danby  likewife,  who 
flood  in  oppofition  to  the  French  and  catholic  in- 
tereft  at  court,  was  willing  to  encourage  every  ftory, 
which  might  ferve  to  difcredit  that  party.     By  his 
fuggeftion,  when  a  warrant  was  figned  for  arrefting 
Coleman,  there  was  in(erted  a  claufe  for  feizing  his 
papers  j  a  circumftance  attended  with  the  moft  im- 
portant confequences. 
Coicnaan's       CoLEMAN,  partly  on  his  own  account,  partly  by 
letters.       orders  from  the  duke,  had  been  engaged  in  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  father  la  Chaife,  with  the  pope's 
nuncio  at  Bruffels,  and  with  other  catholics  abroad  j 
*  and  being  himfelf  a  fiery  zealot,  bufy  and  fanguine, 
the  expreffions  in  his  letters  often  betrayed  great 
"     violence  and  indifcretibn.    His  correfpondence,  dur- 
ing the  years  1674,   1675,  and  part  of  1676,  was 
fcized,  and  contained  many  extraordinary  paflages. 
In  particular  he  faid  to  la  Chaife,  "  We  have  here  a 
**  mighty  work  upon  our  hands,  no  lefs  than  the 
**  converfion  of  three  kingdoms,  and  by  that  per* 
«'  haps  the  utter  fubduing  of  a  peftilent  herefy, 
<*  which  has  a  long  time  domineered  over  a  great 
^  *'  part  of  this  northern  world.     There  were  never 
"  fuch  hopes  of  fuccefs,  fince  the^  days  of  queen 
"  Mary,  as  now  in  our  days.     God  has  given  us  a 
"  piince,"  meaning  the  duke,    "  who  is  become 
/^  (may  I  fay  a  miracle)  zealous  of  being  the  author 
*'  and  inftrumcnt  of  fo  glorious  a  work  j   but  the 
'^  oppofition  we  are  fure  to  meet  with  is  alfo  Jike  to 
«^  be  great :  So  that  it  imports  us  to  get  all  the  aid 
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^  and  afliftanc€  we  can/'  In  another  letter  he  C  H  a  p. 
faid,  '*  I  can  fcarce  believe  myfelf  awake,  or  the  ^  ^^ 
^  thing  real,  when  I  think  of  a  prince  in  fuch  an  167s. 
**  age  as  we  live  in,  converted  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
^*  zeal  and  piety,  as  not  to  regard  any  thing  in  the 
**  world  in  comparifon  of  God  Almighty's  glory, 
**  the  falvation  of  his  own  foul,  atid  the  converfion 
'^  of  our  poor  kingdonn."  In  other  paflages  the 
interefts  of  the  crown  of  England,  thofe  of  the 
French  king,  and  thofe  of  the  catholic  religion,  are 
^ken  of  as  infeparable.  The  duke  is  alfo  faid  to 
have  connefted  his  interefts  unalterably  with  thofe 
of  Lewis.  The  king  hinnfelf,  he  affirms,  is  always 
inclined  to  favour  the  catholics,  when  he  may  do  it 
without  hazard.  "  Money,"  Coleman  adds,  "  can- 
<^  not  fail  of  perfuading  the  king  to  any  thing. 
*^  There  is  nothing  it  cannot  make  him  do,  were  it 
"  ever  fo  much  to  his  prejudice.  It  has  fuch  an 
**  abfolute  power  over  him,  that  he  cannot  refift  it. 
**  Logic,  built  upon  money,  has  in  our  court  more 
*'  powerful  charms  than  any  other  fort  of  argu- 
'*  ment.**  For  thefe  reafons,  he  propofed  to  father 
la  Chaife,  that  the  French  king  Ihould  remit  the 
film  of  300,000  pounds,  on  condition  that  the  par- 
liament be  diffolved;  a  meafure  to  which,  he 
affirmed,  the  king  was,  of  himfelf,  fulEciently  in- 
clined, were  it  not  for  his  hopes  of  obtaining  money 
from  that  alTcmbly.  The  parliament,  he  faid,  had 
already  conftrained  the  king  to  make  peace  with 
Holland,  contrary  to  the  interefts  of  the  catholic 
religipn,  and  of  his  moft  chriftian  majefty  :  And  if 
they  (hould  meet  again,  they  would  furcly  engage^ 
him  farther,  even  to  the  making  of  war  againft 
France.  It  appears  alfo  from  the  fame  letters,  that 
the  aflembling  of  the  parliament  fo  late  as  April  in 
the  year  1675,  had  been  procured  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  catholic  and  French  party,  who  thereby  in- 
tended  to  Ihow  the  Dutch    and   their    confede- 
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CHAP,  rates,    that  they  could  cxpcft  no  affiftancc   front 

J:^^  Englwd. 
367S.  When  the  contents  of  thefe  letters  were  publicly 
known,  they  difFufed  the  panic,  with  which  the 
nation  began  already  to  be  feized  on  account  of  the 
popiih  plot.  Men  reafoned  more  from  their  fears 
and  their  paflions  than  from  the  evidence  before 
them.  It  is  certain,  that  the  reftlcfs  and  enter- 
prifing  fpirit  of  the  catholic  church,  particularly  of 
the  Jefuits,  merits  attention,  and  is,  in  fome  degree> 
dangerous  to  every  other  communion.  Such  zeal 
of  profelytifm  actuates  that  fe£t,  that  its  miflionaries 
have  penetrated  into  every  nation  of  the  globe; 
and,  in  one  fenfe,  there  is  a  popijh  plot  perpetually 
carrying  on  againil  all  flates,  proteftant,  pagan,  and 
mahometan.  It  is  likewife  very  probable,  that 
the  converfion  of  the  duke,  and  the  favour  of  the 
king,  had  irifpired  the  catholic  priefts  with  new 
hopes  of  recovering  in  thefe  iflands  their  loft  domi- 
nion, and  gave  frelh  vigour  to  that  intemperate 
zeal  by  which  they  are  commonly  actuated. 
Their  firft  aim  was  to  obtain  a  toleration  ;  an4 
fuch  was  the  evidence,  they  believed,  of  their  theo- 
logical tenets,  that,  could  they  but  procure  entire 
liberty,  they  muft  infallibly  in  time  open  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  After  they  had  converted  confiderable 
numbers,  they  might  be  enabled,  they  hoped,  ta 
reinftate  themfelves  in  full  authority,  and  entirely 
to  fupprefs  that  herefy,  with  which  the  kingdom 
had  fo  long  been  affefted.  Though  thefe,  dan- 
gers to  the  proteftant  religion  were  diftant,  it  was 
juftly  the  objeft  of  great  concern  to  find  that 
the  heir  of  the  crown  was  fo  blinded  with  bigorry> 
and  fo  deeply  engaged  in  foreign  interefts  j  and  that 
the  king  himfclf  had  been  prevailed  on,  from  low 
interefts,  to  hearken  to  his  dangerous  infinuations* 
Very  bad  confequences  might  enfue  from  fuch  per- 
verfe  habits  and  attachments  5  nor  could  the  nation 
'  and 
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am}  parliament  guard  againft  them  with  too  anxious  a 
precaution.  But  that  the  Roman  pontiff  could  hope 
to  affume  the  fovereignty  of  thefe  kingdoms ;  a  167%. 
projeft  which,  even  during  the  darkncfs  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  would  have  appeared 
chimerical :  That  he  Ihould  delegate  this  authority 
to  the  Jefuits  5  that  order  in  the  Romifli  church, 
which  was  the  moll  hated  :  That  a  maflacre  could 
be  attempted  of  the  proteftants,  who  furpafled  the 
catholics  a  hundred  fold,  and  were  invefted  with  the 
whole  authority  of  the  ftate :  That  the  king  himfelf 
was  to  bq  affaffinated,  and  even  the  duke,  the  only 
fupport  of  their  party  :  Thefe  were  fuch  abfurdities  / 
as  no  human  teftimony  was  fufEcient  to  prove ;  much 
lefs  the  evidence  of  one  man,  who  was  noted  for  in- 
famy, and  who  could  not  keep  himfelf  every  mo- 
ment from  falling  into  the  groffeft  inconfiftencies. 
Did  fuch  intelligence  deferve  even  fo  much  atten- 
tion as  to  be  refuted,  it  would  appfear,  that  Cole- 
man's letters  were  fufficient  alone  to  deftroy  all  its 
credit.  For  how  could  fo  long  a  train  of  corre- 
Ipondence  be  carried  on,  by  a  man  fo  much  trufted 
by  the  party ;  and  yet  no  traces  of  infurreAions,  if 
really  intended,  of  fires,  maffacres,  affaflinations,  in- 
vaiions,  be  ever  difcovered  in  any  fingle  paffage  of  \ 
thefe  letters  ?  But  all  fuch  refledions,  and  many 
more,  equally  obvious,  were  vainly  employed  againft 
that  general  prepoflc/Iion  with  which  the  nation  was 
feized.  Oates's  plot  and  Coleman's  were  univerfally 
confounded  together  :  And  the  evidence  of  the  lat- 
ter being  unqueftionable,  the  belief  of  the  former, 
aided  by  the  paflions  "of  hatred  and  of  terror,  took 
poffeflion  of  the  whole  people. 

There  was  danger,  hov/ever,   left  time  might  i7i'\oa. 
open  the  eyes  of  the  public ;  when  the  murder  of  IjlJuji^f^  * 
Godfrey  completed  the  general  delufion,  and  ren- 
dered the  prejudices  of  the  nation  abfolutely  incur- 
able.   This  magiftratc  had  been  miffing  fome  clays ; 
and  after  much  Ibarch,  and  many  furmiies,  his  body 
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CHAP,  was  found  lying  in  a  ditch  atPrimrafe-hill :  The  marks 
a"^'^^.^^'.  of  ftrangling  were  thought  to  appear  about  his  neck, 
267&.      and  fome  contuGons  on  his  bread :    His  own  fword 
was  fticking   in  the  body ;   but  as  no  confiderable 
quantity  of  blood  enfued  on  drawing  it,  it  was  con- 
cluded, that  it  had  been  thruft  in  after  his  death, 
and  that  he  had  not  killed  himfelf :    He  had  rings 
on  his  fingers,  and   money  in  his  pocket :    It  was 
therefore  inferred,  that  he  had  not  falkn  into  the 
hands  of  robbers.     Without  farther  reafoning,  the 
cry  rofe,  that  he  had  been  aflaflinatcd  by  the  papifts, 
on  account  of  his  taking  Oates's  evidence.     This 
clamour  was  quickly  propagated,  and  met  with  uni- 
verfal  belief.     The  panic  fpread  itfelf  on  every  fide 
with  infinite  rapidity ;  and  all  men,  aftonifhed  with 
fear,  and  animated  with  rage,  faw  in  Godfrey's  fate 
all  the  horrible  defigns  afcribed  to  the  catholics  i 
and  no  farther  doubt  remained  of  Oates's  veracity^. 
The  voice  of  the  nation  united  againft  that  hated 
feci i- and  notwithftanding  that  the  bloody  confpi- 
racy  was  fuppofed  to  be  now  detefted,  men  could 
fcarcely  be  perfuaded  that  their  lives  were  yet  in 
fafety.      Each  hour  teemed  with  new  rumours  and 
General      furmifcs.     Invafions  from  abroad,  infurreftions  at 
Ivtn*^*^**^'   Iiome,  even  private  murders  and  poifonings,  were 
apprehended.     To  deny  the  reality  of  the  plot  was 
to  be  an  accomplice :    To  hefitate  was  criminal : 
/Royalift,      Republican;      Churchman,      Senary} 
I  Courtier,  Patriot ;    all  parties  concurred  in  the  il- 
llufion.     The  city  prepared  for  its  defence,  as  if  the 
i  enemy  were  at  its  gates :  The  chains  and  poft  were 
1  put  up  :  And  it  was  a  noted  faying  at  that  time  oF 
^  fir  Thomas  Player,  the ,  chamberlain,  that,  were  it 
not  for  thefe  precautions,  all  the  citizens  might  rife 
next  morning  with  their  throats  cut  ^ 

In  order  to  propagate  the  popular  frenzy,  feveral 
artifices  were  employed.     The  dead  body  of  God- 

'  I^orth,  p.  2o6. 
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frey  was  carried  into  the  city,  attended  by  vaft  mul-  chap. 
titudes.     It  was  publicly  cxpofed  in  the  ftreets,  and  ^^^"^ 
viewed  by  all  ranks  of  men  ;  and  every  one,  who      ,67s. 
faw  it,  went  away  inflamed,  as  well'  by  the  niutuat 
contagion  of  fentiments,  as  by  the  difmal  fpeftacle 
Stfelf.     The  funeral  pomp  was  celebrated  with  great 
parade.     The  corpfe  was  conducted  through  the 
chief  ftreets  of  the  city  :    Seventy- two  clergymen 
rnarched  before  :   Above  a  thoufand  perfons  of  dif- 
tinftion  followed  after:  And  at  the  funeral- fermon, 
two  able-bodied  divines  mounted  the  pulpit,  and 
flood  on  each  fide  of  the  preacher,  left,  in  paying 
the  laft  duties  to  this  unhappy  magiftrate,  he  mould, 
before  the  whole  people,  be  murdered  by  the  pa- 
pifl:s\ 

In  this  difpofition  of  the  nation,  reafbn  could  no 
more  be  heard  than  a  whifper  in  the  midft  of  the 
moft  violent  hurricane.  Even  at  prefent,  Godfrey's 
murder  can  fcarcely,  upon  any  fyftem,  be  rationally 
accounted  for.  That  he  was  aflaflinated  by  the 
catholics,  feems  utterly  improbable.  Thefe  reli- 
gionifts  could  not  be  engaged  to  commit  that  crime 
from  policy y  in  order  to  deter  other  magiftrates  from 
a6ting  againft  them.  Godfrey's  fate  was  no-wife 
capable  of  producing  that  efFeft,  unlefs  it  were  pub- 
licly known,  that  the  catholics  were  his  murderers; 
an  opinion  which,  it  was  eafy  to  forefee,  muft  prove 
the  ruin  of  their  party.  Befides,  how  many  magi- 
ftrates, during  more  than  a  century,  had  afted  in 
the  moil  violent  manner  againft  the  catholics,  with- 
out its  being  ever  fufpefted  that  any  one  had  been 
cut  off"  by  afiaflination  ?  Such  jealous  times  as  the 
prefent  were  furely  ill  fitted  for  beginning  thefe  dan- 
jgerous  experiments.  Shall  we  therefore  fay,  that 
the  catholics  were  puftied  on,  not  by  policy,  but 
by  blind  revenge  againft  Godfrey  ?  But  Godfrey 
had  given  them  little  or  no  occafion  of  offence  in 

»  North,  p.  205, 
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CHAP,  taking  Gates's  evidence.  His  part  was  nierely  aft 
^LXVIL^  ^Q^  ^^  form,  belonging  to  his  office ;  nor  could  he, 
'  1678.  or  any  man  in  his  ftation,  poffibly  refufe  it.  In 
the  reft  of  his  conduft,  he  lived  on  good  terms  i#ilh 
the  catholics,  and  was  far  from  diftinguifliing  him- 
felf  by  his  feverity  againft  that  feft.  It  is  even  cer* 
tain  that  he  had  contrafted  an  intimacy  with  Cole- 
man, and  took  care  to  inform  his  friend  of  the  dan- 
ger to  which,  by  reafon  of  Qates's  evidence,  he 
was  at  prefent  expofed. 

There  are  fome  writers,  who,  finding  it  impof- 
fible  to  account  for  Godfrey's  murder  by  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  catholics,  have  recourfe  to  the 
oppofitc  fuppofition.  They  lay  hold  of  that  obvious 
prefumption,  that  thofe  commit  the  crime  who  reap 
advantage  by  it^  and  they  affirm  that  it  was  Shaftef- 
bury,  and  the  heads  of  the  popular  party,  who  per- 
petrated that  deed,  in  order  to  throw  the  odium  of 
it  on  the  papifts.  If  this  fuppofition  be  received,  i£ 
muft  alfo  be  admitted,  that  the  whole  plot  was  the 
contrivance  of  thofe  politicians  ;  and  that  Gates  aft- 
ed  altogether  under  their  direflion.  But  it  appears 
that  Oates,  dreading  probably  the  oppofition  of 
powerful  enemies,  had  very  anxioufly  acquitted  the 
duke,  Danby,  Ormond,  and  all  the  miniftry ;  per* 
fons  who  were  certainly  the  moft  obnoxious  to  the 
popular  leaders.  Befides,  the  whole  texture  of  the 
plot  contains  fuch  low  abfurdicy^  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  have  been  the  invention  of  any  man  of  fenfe  or 
education.  It  is  true,  the  more  monftrous  and  hor- 
rible the  confpiracy,  the  better  was  it  fitted  to  ter- 
.  rify,  and  thence  to  convince,  the  populace:  But 
this  efFeft>  we  may  fafely  fay,  no  one  could  before- 
hand have  expeded ;  and  a  fool  was  in  this  cafe  more 
likely  to  fucceed  than  a  wife  man.  -  Had  Shaftef- 
bury  laid  the  plan  of  a  popifh  confpiracy,  he  had 
probably  rendered  it  moderate,  confiftent,  credible ; 
and  on  that  very  account  had  never  met  witTi  the 
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pro(!ligious  fuccefs,  with  which  Oates's  tremendous  C  H  a  F. 
fidions  were  attended,  ^^^^^ 

We  nwft,  therefore,  be  contented  to  remain  for  i^yi. 
ever  ignorant  of  the  aftors  in  Godfrey's  murder ;  and 
only  pronounce  in  general,  that  that  event,  in  all  like- 
lihood, had  no  conncftion,  oneway  or  other,  with  the 
popifti  plot.  Any  macn,  efpecially  fo  aftive  a  ma* 
giftrate  as  Godfrey,  might,  in  fuch  a  city  as  London, 
have  many  enemies,  of  whom  his  friends  and  family 
had  no  fufpicion.  He  was  a  melancholy  man ;  and 
there  is  fome^reafon,  notwithftanding  the  pretended 
appearances  to  the  contrary,  to  fufpeft  that  he  fell  by 
his  own  hands.  The  affair  was  never  examined  with 
tranquillity,  or  even  with  common  fenfe,  during  the 
time  i  and  it  is  impoflTible  for  us,  at  this  diftance, 
certainty  to  account  for  it. 

No  one  doubted  but  the  papifts  had  aflaffinated 
Godfrey ;  but  ftill  the  particular  aftors  were  unknown, 
A  proclamation  was  ifllied  by  the  king,  offering  a 
pardon  and  a  reward  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  any 
one  who  ftiould  difcover  them.  As  it  was  after- 
wards furmifed,  that  the  terror  of  a  like  aflaflination 
would  prevent  difcovery,  a  new  proclamation  was 
iffued,  promifing  abfolute  proteftion  to  any  one  who 
ihould  reveal  the  fecret.  Thus  were  indemnity, 
money,  and  fecurity  offered  to  the  faireft  bidder : 
And  no  one  needed  to  fear,  during  the  prefent  fury 
of  the  people,  that  his  evidence  would  undergo  too 
fevere  a  fcrutiny. 

While  the  nation  was  in  this  ferment,  the  parlia-  f  ,ft  oa. 
mcnt  was  affembled.     In  his  fpeech  the  king  told  T'^*^  P"*^- 
them,  that,  though  they  had  given  money  for  dif-    **""'* 
banding  the  army  S    he  had  found  Flanders  fo  ex- 
poied,  that  he  had  thought  it  neceffary  ftill  to  keep 
them  on  foot,  and  doubted*  not  but  this  meafure 
would  meet  with  their  approbation.     He  informed 

t  They  had  granted  him  600,000  pounds  for  difbindiiig  the  army, 
for  reimburijng  the  charges  of  kis  naval  aimaLment,  and  fcr  payint;  th« 
fffiacels  of  Orange^s  portion. 
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CHAP,  them,  that  his  revenue  lay  under  great  anticipations^ 
y^^^^'  and  at  bed  was  never  equal  to  the  conftant  and  ne- 
i678.  ceffary  expence  of  government  j  as  would  appear 
from  the  ftate  of  it,  which  he  intended  to  lay  before 
them.  He  alfo  mentioned  the  plot,  formed  againft 
his  life  by  Jefuits  ;  but  faid,  that  he  would  forbear 
delivering  any  opinion  of  the  matter,  left  he  fliould 
feem  to  fay  too  much  or  too  little ;  and  that  he 
would  leave  the  fcrutiny  of  it  entirely  to  the  law. 

The  king  was  anxious  to  keep  the  queftion  of  the 
popifh  plot  from  the  parliament;  where,  he  fuf- 
pefted,  many  defigning  people  would  very  much 
abufe  the  prefent  credulity  of  the  nation :  But 
Danby,  who  hated  the  catholics,  and  courted  po- 
pularity, and  perhaps  hoped  that  the  king,  if  his 
life  were  believed  in  danger  from  the  Jefuits,  would 
be  more  cordially  loved  by  the  nation,  had  enter- 
tained oppofite  defigns ;  and  the  very  firft  day  of 
the  feffion,  he  opened  the  matter  in  the  houfe  of 
peers.  The  king  was  extremely  diJpleafed  with  this 
temerity,  and  told  his  minifter,  '^  Though  you 
"  do  not  believe  it,  you  will  find,  that  you  have 
"  given  the  parliament  a  handle  to  ruin  yourfelf,  as 
"  well  as'  to  dilturb  all  my  affairs ;  and  you  will 
"  furely  live  to  repent  it.'*  E/anby  had  afterwards 
fufficient  reafon  to  applaud  the  fagacity  of  his 
mafter. 
Zeal  of  The  cry  of  the  plot  was  immediately  echoed 

mcniy^^'  from  one  houfe  to  the  other.  The  authority  of 
parliament  gave  fanftion  to  that  fury,  with  which 
the  people  were  already  agitated.  An  addrels 
was  voted  for  a  folemn  faft :  A  form  of  prayer 
was  contrived  for  that  folemnity ;  and  becaufe  the 
popifli  plot  had  been  omitted  in  the  firft  draught, 
it  was  carefully  ordered  to  be  infertedi  left  om- 
nifcience  fhould  want  intelligcnccj  to  ufe  the 
words  of  an  hiftorian ". 
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In  order  to  continue  and  propagate  the  alarnn>  ad-  c  Ti  A  v. 
dreflcs  were  voted  for  laying  before  the  houfe  fuch  y^^'^^-'j 
papers  as  might  difcover  the  horrible  confpiracy ;  167*. 
for  the  removal  of  popifli  reojfants  from  London  ; 
for  adminiftering  every  where  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  fupremacy ;  for  denying  acccfs  at  court  to  all 
unknown  or  fufpicious  perfons  5  and  for  appointing 
the  trainbands  of  London  and  Wcftminfter  to  be  in 
rcadinefe.  The  lords  Powis,  Stafford,  Arundel, 
Peters,  and  BellaGs,  were  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  were  foon  after  impeached  for  high  treafon. 
And  both  houfes,  after  hearing  Oates's  evidence, 
voted,  "  That  the  lords  and  commons  arc  of  opi- 
"  nion,  that  there  hath  been,  and  ftill  is,  a  damn- 
<*  able  and  hcUifh  plot,  contrived  and  carried  on  by 
"  the  popifli  recufants,  for  aflaflTinating  the  king, 
"  for  fubverting  the  government,  and  for  rooting 
"  out  and  deftroying  the  proteftant  religion." 

So  vehement  were  the  houfes,  that  they  fat  every- 
day, forenoon  and  afternoon,  on  the  fubje<5t  of  the 
plot :  For  no  other  bufinefs  could  be  attended  to, 
A  committee  of  lords  was  appointed  to  examine 
prifoners  and  witneffes :  Blank  warrants  were  put 
into  their  hands,  for  the  commitment  of  fuch  as 
Ihould  be  accufed  or  Tufpefted.  Oates,  who,  though 
his  evidence  were  true,  mud,  by  his  own  account, 
be  regarded  as  an  infamous  villain,  was  by  every  one 
applauded,  careffed,  and  called  the  faviour  of  the 
nation.  He  was  recommended  by  the  parliament  to 
the  king.  He  was  lodged  in  Whitehall,  protcfted 
by  guards,  and  encouraged  by  a  penfion  of  1 200 
pounds  a-year. 

It  was  not  long  before  fuch  bountiful  encourage-  Bedioe's 
ment  brought  forth  new  witneffes,     William  Bed-  narr^^^vc. 
loe,  a  man,  if  poffible,  more  infamous  than  Oates, 
appeared  next  upon  the  ftage.     He  was  of  very  low 
birth,  had  been  noted  for  fevcral  cheats  and  even 
thefts,   had  travelled  over  maay  parts  of  Europe 
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Chap,  under  borrowed  names,  and  frequently  paflcd  him- 
,,,,..^^  ftlf  for  a  (nan  of  quality,  and  had  endeavoured,  by 
i^s.  a  variety  of  lies  and  contrivances,  to  prey  upon  the 
ignorant-  and  unwary.  When  he  appeared  before 
the  council,  he  gave  intelligence  of  Godfrey's  mur- 
der only,  which,  he  faid,  had  been  perpetrated  in 
Somerfct-houfe,  where  the  queen  lived,  by  papifts, 
fome  of  them  fcrvants  in  her  family.  He  was 
queftioned  about  the  plot  j  but  utterly  denied  all 
knowledge  of  it,  and  alfo  aflcrtcd,  that  he  had  no 
acquaintance  with  Gates.  Next  day,  when  exa- 
mined before  the  committee  of  lords,  he  bethought 
himfelf  better,  and  was  ready  to  give  an  ample  ac- 
count of  the  plot,  which  he  found  fo  anxioufly  in- 
quired into.  This  narrative  he  made  to  tally,  as 
well  as  he  could,  with  that  of  Gates,  which  had 
been  publifhed :  But  that  he  might  make  himfelf 
acceptable  by  new  matter,  he  added  fome  other  cir- 
cumftances,  and  thcfe  ftill  more  tremendous  and 
extraordinary.  He  faid,  that  ten  thoufand  men 
were  to  be  landed  from  Flanders  in  Burlington  Bay, 
and  immediately  to  feize  Hull :  That  Jcrfey  and 
Guernfey  were  to  be  furprifed  by  forces  from  Breft; 
and  that  a  French  fleet  was,  all  laft  fummer,  ho- 
vering in  the  Channel  for  that  purpofe :  That  the 
lords  Powis  and  Peters  were  to  form  an  army  in 
Radnorftiire,  to  be  joined  by  another  army,  confift* 
ing  of  twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  religious  men  and 
pilgrims,  who  were  to  land  at  Milford  Haven  from 
St.  lago  in  Spain  :  That  there  were  forty  thoufand 
men  ready  in  London ;  befides  thofe,  who  would, 
on  the  alarm,  be  polled  at  every  alehoufe  door,  in 
order  to  kill  the  foldiers,  as -they  came  out  of  their 
quarters :  That  lord  Stafford,  Coleman,  and  fathef 
Ireland,  4iad  money  fufficient  to  defray  the  cxpences 
of  all  thefe  armaments :  That  he  himfelf  was  to 
receive  four  thoufand  pounds,  as  one  that  could 
murder  a  mani    as  alfo  a  commiflion  from  lord 
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Bcllafis,  and  a  benedidion  from  the  pope :  That  ^j^^^^: 
the  king  was  to  be  affaflinated  ;  .all  the  proteftants  ^_  _^ 
maflacred,  who  would  not  ferioufly  be  converted  ;  1678. 
the  government  offered  to  one,  if  he  would  confent 
to  hold  it  of  the  church,  but  if  he  Ihould  refufe  that 
condition,  as  was  fufpeded,  the  fuprcme  authority 
wojuld  be  given  to  certain  lords  under  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  pope.  In  a  fubfequent  examination  be- 
fore the  commons,  Bedloe  added  (for  thefe  men 
always  brought  out  their  intelligence  lucceffively  and 
by  piece- meal),  that  lord  Carrington  was  alfo  in 
the  confpiracy  for  raifing  men  and  money  againft 
the  government;  as  was  likewife  lord  Brudencl. 
Thefe* noblemen,  with  all  the  other  perfons  men- 
tioned by  Bedloe,  were  immediately  committed  to 
cuftody  by  the  parliament. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  only  refource  of  Spain, 
in  her  prelent  decayed  condition,  lay  in  the  afllft- 
ance  ot  England ;  and,  fo  far  from  being  in  a  ficu- 
ation  to  tranfport  ten  thoufand  men  for  the  invafion 
of  that  kingdom,  (he  had  folicited  and  obtained 
Englifti  forces  to  be  fent  into  the  garrifons  of  Flan- 
ders, which  were  not  otherwife  able  to  defend  them- 
fdves  againft  the  French.  The  French  too,  we 
may  obferve,  were  at  that  very  time  in  open  war 
with  Spain,  and  yet  are  fuppofed  to  be  engaged  in 
the  fame  defign  againft  England ;  as  if  religious 
motives  were  become  the  fole  aftuating  principle 
among  fovereigns.  But  none  of  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  however  obvious,  were  able,  when  fet  in 
oppofition  tp  multiplied  horrors,  antipathies,  and 
prejudices,  tip  engage  the  Icaft  attention  of  the  po- 
pulace :  For  fuch  the  whole  nation  were  at  this  time 
become.  The  popilh  plot  pafled  for  incontcftable  : ' 
And  had  not  men  foon  expected  with  certainty  the 
legal  puniftiment  of  thefe  criminals,  xhe  catholics 
had  been  expofed  to  the  hazard  of  gn  univerfal  maf- 
iacre.  The  torrent  indeed  of  national  prejudices 
ran  fo  high,  that  no  onc>  without  the  onoft  immj- 
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CHAP,  nent  danger,    durft  venture  openly  to  oppofe  it; 

n;  —  -Jj  nay,  fcarcely  any  one,  without  great  force  of  judg- 
i$7%.  nient,  could  even  fecretly  entertain  an  opinion 
contrary  to  the  prevailing  fentiments.  The  loud 
and  unanimous  voice  of  a  great  nation  has  mighty 
authority  over  weak  minds  j  and  even  later  hiftori- 
ans  are  fo  fwayed  by  the  concurring  judgment  of 
fuch  multitudes,  that  fome  of  them  have  efteenacd 
themfclves  fufficiently  moderate,  when  they  affirm- 
ed that  many  circumftances  of  the  plot  were  true, 
though  ibme  were  added,  and  others  much  magni- 
fied. But  it  is  an  obvious  principle,  that  a  wit- 
nefs,  who  perjures  himfcif  in  one  circumftance,  is 
credible  in  none :  And  the  authority  of  the  plot, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  profecutions,  flood  entirely 
upon  witneffes. '  Though  the  catholics  had  been 
fuddenly  and  unexpectedly  detefted,  at  the  very 
moment  when  their  confpiracy,  it  is  faid,  was  ripe 
for  execution ;  no  arms,  no  ammunition,  no  moneyj 
no  commiflions,  no  papers,  .no  letters,  after  the 
moft  rigorous  fearch,  ever  were  difcovered,  to  con- 
firm the  evidence  of  Gates  and  fiedloe.  Yet  ftiU 
the  nation,  though  often  fruftrated,  went  on  in  the 
eager  purfuit  and  confident  belief  of  the  confpiracy : 
And  even  the  manifold  inconfiftencies  and  abfurdi- 
ties,  contained  in  the  narratives,  inftead  of  dif- 
couraging  them,  ferved  only  as  farther  incentives 
.to  difcover  the  bottom  of  the  plot,  and  were  confi- 
dered  as  flight  objections,  which  a  more  complete 
information  would  fully  remove.  In  all  hiftory,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  find  fuch  another  inftance  of  po- 
pular frenzy  and  bigoted  delufion. 

In  order  to  fupport  the  panic  among  the  people, 
cfpecially  among  the  citizens  of  London,  a  pam- 
phlet was  publifhed  with  this  title,  "  A  narrative 
"  and  impartial  difcovery  of  the  horrid  popifh  plot, 
**  carried  on  for  burning  and  deftroying  the  cities 
•'  of  London  and  Weftminfter  with  their  fuburbs  ^ 
**  fctting  forth   the  feveral  confults,  orders,   and 
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^^  refolutionis  of  the  Jelbits,  concerning  the  lame :  chap. 
"  By  captain  William  Bedloe,   lately  engaged  in  .^^^"'^ 
^^  that  horrid.dcfign,  and  one  of  the  popifli  com-      1678. 
'^  mittee  for  carrying  on  fimh  fires*"      Every  fire> 
which  had  happened  for  feveral  years  paft,  is  there 
afcribed  to  the  machinations  of  the  Jefuits,    who 
purpofed,    as  Bedloe  faid,    by  fuch  attempts,    to 
find   an    opportunity  for  the   general    maflacre  of 
the  proteftants  5   and  in  the  mean  time,  were  well 
plea^fed  to  enrich  themfclves  by  pilfering  goods  from 
the  fire. 

The  king,  though  he  fcrupled  not,  wherever  he 
could  (peak  freely,  to  throw  the  higheft  ridicule 
on  the  plot,  and  on  iall  who  believed  it ;  yet  found 
it  neceflary  to  adopt  the  popular  opinion  before  the 
parliament.  The  torrent,  he  faw,  ran  too  ftrong 
to  be  controlled ;  and  he  could  only  hope,  by  a 
fceming  compliance,  to  be  able,  after  Ibme  time,  to 
guide  and  direft  and  elude  its  fury.  He  made 
therefore  a  fpcech  to  both  houfes  j  in  which  he  told 
them,  that  he  would  take  the  utmoft  care  of  his 
perfon  during  thefe  times  of  danger ;  that  he  was  as 
ready  as  their  hearts  could  wi(h,  to  join  with  them 
in  all  means  for  cftabliflling  the  proteflant  religion, 
not  only  during  his  own  time,  but  for  all  future 
ages;  and  that,  provided  the  right  of  fucceflion 
were  preferved,  he  would  confent  to  any  laws  for 
reftraining  a  popifli  fucceflbr :  And  in  conclufion, 
he  exhorted  them  to  think  of  efFedual  means  for 
the  conviftion  of  popifh  recufants  j  and  he  highly 
praifed  the  duty  and  loyalty  of  all  his  fubjeds, 
who  had  difcovcred  fuch  anxious  concern  for  his 
fafety. 

These  gracious  exprefTions  abated  nothing  of  the 
vehemence  of  parliamentary  proceedings.  A  bill 
was  introduced  for  a  new  teft,  in  which  popery  was 
denominated  idolatry;  and  all  members,  who  re- 
fuied  this  teft,  were  excluded  from  both  houfes. 
The  bill  paffcd  the  commpns  without  much  oppo- 
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CHAP,  fition  i  but  in  the  upper  houfe  the  duke  moved, 
t^^"lr  '^^^  ^^  exception  might  be  admitted  in  his  favour. 
167%.  With  great  earneftnels,  and  even  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  he  told  them,  that  he  was  now  to  caft  him- 
felf  on  their  kindnefs,  in  the  greateft  concern  which 
he  could  have  in  the  world ;  and  he  protefted,  that 
whatever  his  religion  might  be,  it  (hould  only  be  a 
private  thing  between  God  and  his  own  foul,  and 
never  fhould  appear  in  his  public  conduft.  Not- 
withftanding  this  ftrong  effort,  in  fo  imporunt  a 
point,  he  prevailed  only  by  two  voices ;  a  fufficien^ 
indication  of  the  general  difpofition  of  the  people. 
«^  I  would  not  have,"  faid  a  noble  peer,  in.  the  de-- 
bate  on  this  bill,  <^  fo  much  as  a  popifh  man  or  a 
<^  popiih  woman  to  remain  here  -,  not  fo  much  as  a 
'^  popifh  dog  or  a  popifh  bitch ;  not  fo  much  as  a 
**  popifh  cat  to  pur  or  mew  about  the  king/* 
What  is  more  extraordinary,  this  fpeech  met  with 
praife  and  approbation. 

Encouraged  by  this  general  fury,  the  witnefles 
went  flill  a  ftep  farther  in  their  accufations ;  and 
though  both  Gates  and  Bedloe  had  often  declared^ 
that  there  was  no  other  perfbn  of  diftindion,  whom 
they  knew  to  be  concerned  in  the  plot,  they  were 
now  fb  audacious  as  to  accufe  the  queen  herfelf  of 
entering  into  the  defign  againfl  the  life  of  her  huf- 
band.  The  commons,  in  an  addrefs  to  the  king, 
gave  countenance  to  this  icandalous  accufation  ;  but 
the  lords  would  not  be  prevailed  with  to  join  in  the 
addrefs.  It  is  here,  if  any  where,  that  we  may 
fufpe£t  the  fuggeftions  of  the  popular  leaders  to 
have  had  place.  The  king,  it  was  well  known, 
bore  no  great  affcdion  to  his  confort  5  and  now^ 
more  than  ever,  when  his  brother  and  heir  was  fo 
much  hated,  had  reafon  to  be  defirous  of  ifTue, 
which  might  quiet  the  jealous  fears  of  his  people. 
This  very  hatred,  which  prevailed  againft  the  duke, 
would  much  facilitate,  he  knew,  any^expedient  that 
Qould  bQ  devifcd  for  the  exclufiOD  of  that  princej 

and 
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and  nothing  farther  fcemed  requifite  for  the  king,  c  h  a  p. 
than  to  give  way  in  this  particular  to  the  rage  and  ^^J^J^ 
fury  of  the  nation.      But  Charles,  notwithltanding     1678, 
all  allurements  of  pleafure,    or  intereft,  or  fafety, 
had  the  generofity  to  protect  his  injured  confort. 
*«  They  think,"  faid  he,  "  I  have  a  mind  to  a  new 
**  wife ;  but  for  all  that,  I  will  not  fee  an  innocent 
*^  woman    abufed''."       He   immediately  ordered 
Oates  to  be  ftriftly  confined,  feized  his  papers,  and 
•difmiflled  his  iervants ;  and  this  daring  informer  was 
obliged  to  make  applications  to  parliament,  in  order 
to  recover  his  liberty. 

During  this  agitation  of  men's  minds,  the  par- 
liament gave  new  attention  to  the  militia ;  t  drcum- 
ftance  which,  even  during  times  of  greateft  tran- 
quillity, can  never  prudently  be  neglected.  They 
pafled  a  bill,  by  which  it  was  enafted,  that  a  regu- 
lar militia  fhould  be  kept  in  arms,  during  fix  weeks 
of  the  year,  and  a  third  part  of  them  do  duty  every 
fortnight  of  that  time.  The  popular  leaders  pro- 
bably intended  to  make  ufe  of  the  general  preju- 
dices, and  even  to  turn  the  arms  of  the  people 
againfl  the  prince  ".  But  Charles  refufed  his  aflent 
to  the  bill,  and  told  the  parliament,  that  he  would 
not,  were  it  for  half  an  hour,  part  fo  far  witb  th^ 
power  of  the  fword :  But  if  they  would  contrive 
any  other  bill  for  ordering  the  milttia,  and  dill  leave 
it  in  his  power  to  aflemble  or  difmifs  tliem  as  he 
thought  proper,  he  would  willingly  give  it  the  royal 
afient.  The  c6mmons,  diffatisfied  with  this  nega- 
tive, though  the  king  had  never  before  employed 
that  prerogative,  immediately  voted  that  aH  the  new- 
levied  forces  fhould  be  difbanded.  They  palled  a 
bill,  granting  money  for  that  purpofe ;  but  to  (hew 
their  extreme  jealoufy  of  the  crown,  befides  appro- 
priate^ the  money  by  the  ftriftcft  claufes,  they  Or- 
dered It  to  be  paid  not  into  the  exchequer,  but  into 

'  V  Nortli*s  Exanxo,  p.  iS5.  ^  Bumet,  toU  u  p.  437. 
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the  chamber  of  London.  The  lords  demurred  with 
regard  to  fo  extraordinary  a  claufe,  which  threw  a 
violent  refleftion  on  the  Jcing'^s.minifters,  and  even 
on  himfelf  I  and  by  that  nieans  th^  ^6t  remained  in 
fufpenfe. 

It  was  no  wonder,  that  the  prcfent  ferment  and 
credulity  of  the  nation  engaged  men  of  infamous 
charaf^er  and  indigent  circumftances  tp  become  ia- 
formers  5  when  perfons  of  rank  and  condition  could 
be  tempted  to  give  into  that  fcandalous  prafticq, 
Montague,  the  king's  ambaffador  at  Paris,  had 
procured  a  feat  in  the  lower  houfe ;  and  withoiit 
obtaining  or  alking  the  king's  l^ave,  he  fud(jcnly 
came  Qv^r.to  England.,  Charles,  fufpcdling  his  in- 
tention, ordered  his  papers  to  be  feized  j  but  Mont- 


•ague,    who  forefaw  this  meafure,   had  taken  carp 
paper,   which  he  immediately  laid 


to  fecrete  one 

before  the  houfe  of  commons.  It  was  a  letter 
from  the  treafurer  Danby  written  in  the  beginr 
ning  of  'the  year,  du^-ing  the  negotiations  at 
Nimeguen  for  the-  general  pe^ce.  Montagu^ 
was  there  directed  to  •  nnake  a  demand  of  mor 
ney  from  France ;  or  in  other  words,  the  king 
was  willing  fecretly,  to  fell  his  good  ofEces  to  Lewis^ 
contrary  to  the  general  interefts  of  the  confederates, 
and  even  to  thofe  of  his  pwn  kingdoms.  The  let- 
ter, among  other  particulars,  contains  thefe  words : 
*^  In  cafe  the  conditions  of  peace  Ihall  be  accepted, 
*'  the  king  expedb  to  have  fix  millions  of  livres  a- 
"  year  for  three  years,  from  the  time  that  this 
*'  agreement  fhall  be  figned  between  his  naajefly 
*'  and  the  king  .of  France  ^  becaufe  it  will  probably 
*'  be  two  or  three  years  before  the  parlian^cnt  will 
*'  be  in  humour  to  give  him  any  fupplies  after  the 
*'  making  of  any  peace  with  France  j  and  the  am- 
*'  •^baffador  here  has  always  agreed  to  that  fum ,  but 
*'  not  for  fo  long  a  time/'  Danby  was  fp  unwilling 
to  engage  in  this  negotiation,  that  the  king,  to  fa- 
tisfy  him,  fubjoined  with  his  own.  band  thefe  words : 

«  This 


a 
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^  This  letter  is  writ  by  my  order,  C.  R."     Mont-  chap. 
ague,  who  revealed  this  fecret  correfpondcnce,  had   ^^^^^' 
even  the  bafenefs  to  fell  his  bafe  treachery  at  a  high     1672 
price  to  the  French  monarch  *. 

Thz  commons  were  inflamed  with  this  intelli- 
gencfe  againft  Danby  \  iuid  carrying  their  fufpicions 
farther  than  the  truth,  they  concluded,  that  the  king 
had  all  along  a6bed  in  concert  with  the  French  court; 
and  that  every  ftep,.  which  he  had  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  allies,  had  been  illufory  and  deceitful. 
Defirous  of  getting  to  the  bottom  of  fo  important  a 
fecret,  and  being  pufhed  by  Danby's  numerous  ene- 
mies, they  immediately  voted  an  impeachment  of 
I^igh  treafon  againft  that  minilter,  and  f^nt  up  fix 
articles  to  the  houfe  of  peers.     Thcfe  articles  were.  His  im 

That  he  had  treacheroufly  engrofTed  to  himfelf  regal  P**^^' 
,       ..       '  rL     ri'     ^       1-         •/!»      °     menu 
power,  by  giving  inftruccions  to  his  majefty  s  am- 

baflfadors,  without  the  participation  of  the  fecretaries 
of  ftate,  or  the  privy-council :  That  he  had  traiter- 
oufly  endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  government,  and 
introduce  arbitrary  power  $  and  to  that  end,  had  le- 
vied and  continued  an  army,  contrary  to  a6l  of  par- 
liament :  That  he  had  traiteroufly  endeavoured  to 
alienate  the  afFeftions  of  his  majefty 's  fubjecls,  by 
negotiating  a  difadvantageous  peace  with  France,  and 
procuring  money  for  that  purpofe:  That  he  was 
popiftily  afFeded,  and  had  traiteroufly  concealed,  after 
he  had  notice,  the  late  horrid  and  bloody  plot,  con- 
trived by  the  papifts  againft  his  majefty's  perlbn  and 
government :  That  he  had  wafted  the  king's  treafure; 
and  that  he  had,  by  indired  means,  obtained  feveral 
exorbitant  grants  from  the  crown. 

It  is  certain  that  the  treafurer,  in  giving  in- 
ilruftions  to  an  ambaflador,  had  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  his  office  j  and  as  the  genius  of  a  monarchy,  ftriftly 
limited,  requires  that  the  proper  minifter  fhould  be 
anfwerable  for  every  abufe  of  power,  the  commons, 
though  they  here  advanced  a  new  pretenfion,  might 

*  Appendix  to  Sir  John  Dalrymplc's  Memoirs. 
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c  w  A.  P.  juftify  thcmlelves  by  the  utility,  and  even  ncceffity  of 
>  /  ^  \  it.  But  in  other  refpedts  their  charge  againft  Danby 
1^78..  was  very  ill  grounded.  That  minifter  made  it  ap- 
pear to  the  houfe  of  lords,  not  only  that  Montague, 
the  informer  againft  him,  had  all  along  promoted  the 
money- negotiations  with  France,  but  that  hchimfelf 
was  ever  extremely  averfe  to  the  interefts  of  that 
crown,  which  he  cftcemed  pernicious  to  his  maftcr 
and  to  his  country.  The  French  nation,  he  faid,  had 
always  entertained,  as  he  was  certainly  informed,  the 
higheft  contempt,  both  of  the  king's  perfon  and  go- 
vernmant.  His  diligence,  he  added,  in  tracing  and 
difcovering  the  popilh  plot,  was  generally  known;  and 
if  he  had  common  fenfe,  not  to  fay  common  honefty, 
he  would  furely  be  anxious  to  prefervc  the  life  of  a 
maftcr,  by  whom  he  was  fo  much  favoured.  He 
had  wafted  no  treafure,  becaufe  there  was  no  treafurc 
to  wafte.  And  though  he  had  reafon  to  be  grateful 
for  the  king's  bounty,  he  had  made  more  moderate 
acquifitions  than  were  generally  imagined,  and  than 
others  in  his  office  had  often  done;  even  during  sl 
ihorter  adminiftration. 

The  houfc  of  peers  plainly  faw,  that,  allowing  all 
the  charge  of  the  commons  to  be  true,  Danby 's  crime, 
fell  not  under  the  ftatute  of  Edward  III. ;  and  though 
the  words,  treqfon  and  traiteroujly,  had  been  carefully 
inferted  in  feveral  articles,  this  appellation  could  not 
change  the  nature  of  things,  or  fubjed  him  to  the  pe- 
nalties annexed  to  that  crime.    They  refufed,  there- 
fore, to  commit  Danby  upon  this  irregular  charge : 
The  commons  infifted  on  their  demand;  and  a  great 
conteft  was  likely  to  arife,  when  the  king,  who  had  al- 
ready feen  fufiicient  inftances  of  the  ill-humour  of  the., 
parliament,  thought  proper  to  prorogue^them.    This 
'30th  Dec.    prorogation  was  foon  after  followed  by  a  dilTolution ;  a 
bifToh*-     defperate  remedy  in  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  na- 
Wpr-'  tion.  But  thedifeafe,  it  muft  be  owned,  the  king  had 
iraraent.     rcafon  to  cfteem  defperate.  The  utmoftrage  had  been 
difcovered  by  the  commons^  on  account  of  the  popifli 
\  ploti 
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plot;  and  their  fury  began  already  to  point  againft  ^y^^^* 
the  royal  family,  if  not  againft  the  throne  itfelf.  The  ^^J^^ 
duke  had  been  ftruck  at  in  feveral  motions  :    The     f  678. 
trcafurer  had  been  impeached :  All  fupply  had  been 
refiifed,  except  on  the  mod  difagreeable  conditions  : 
Fears,  jealoufies,  and  antipathies  were  every  day  mul- 
tiplying in  parliament:  And  though  the  people  were 
ftrongly  infected  with  the  fame  prejudices,  the  king 
hoped,  that,  by  difiblving  the  prclent  cabals,  a  fee 
of  men  might  be  chofen  more  moderate  in  their 
purfuits,    and  lefs   tainted   with   the  virulence  of 
fa6bion. 

Thus  came  to  a  period  a  parliament,  which  had  it»charac. 
fitten  during  the  whole  courfe  of  this  reign,  one  ' 
year  excepted.     Its  conclufion  was  very  difFerenr 
from  its  con;imcnccment.     Being  eleftcd  during  the- 
joy   and   feftivity   of  tlie   reftoration,   it  confifted 
almoft    entirely   of  royalifts ;  who   were   difpofed 
to  fupport  the  crown  by  all  the  liberality  which  the 
habits  of  that  age  would  permit.     Alarmed  by  the 
alliance  with  France,  they  gradually  withdrew  their 
confidence  from  the  king  -,  and  finding  him  ftill  to 
perfcvere  .in  a  foreign  intereft,  they  proceeded  to 
difcover  fymptoms  of  the  moft  refraftory  and  moft 
jealous  diipofition.     The  popifh  plot  pufhed  them 
beyond  all  bounds  of  moderation  ;   and  before  their 
diflblution,  they  feemed  to  be  treading  faft  in  the 
fbotfteps  of  the  laft  long  parliament,  on  whofe  con- 
duct they  threw  at  firfl:  fuch  violent  blame.     In  all  \ 
their  variations,  they  had  ftill  followed  the  opinions 
and  prejudices  of  the  nation ;  and  ever  feemed  to  \ 
be  more  governed  by  humour  and  party-views  than    \ 
by  public  intereft,  and  more  by  public  iotereft  dian 
by  any  corrupt  or  private  influence. 

During  the  fitting  of  the  parliament,  and  after  its     1 
prorogation  and  diffolution,  the  trials  of  the  pre-     1 
tended  criminals  were  carried  on  j  and  the  courts  of 
judicature,   places  which,    if  poflible,  ought  to  be 
kept  more  pure  from  ifijuftice  than  even  national 

aflfemblies 
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Trial  of 
Coleman 


CHAP,  aflemblies  themfelvcs,  were  ftrorigly  infefted  with 
^^  • ,  the  fame  party-rage  and  bigoted  prejudices.  Cole- 
\  man^  the  mofl:  obnoxious  of  the  confpirators,  was 
'  firft  brought  to  his  trial.  His  letters  were  produced 
againft  hinn.  They  contained,  as  he  himfelf  con- 
fcffed,  niuch  indifcretion :  But  unlefs  fo  far  as  it  is 
illegal  to  be  a  zealous  catholic,  they  feenncd  to  prove 
nothing  criminal,  much  lefs  treafonaWe,  againft  binci. 
Gates  and  Bedloc  depofed,  that  he  had  received  a 
commiffiort,  figbed  by  the  fuperior  of  the  Jefuits,  to 
be  papal  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  had  confented  to  the 
poifoning,  (hooting,  and  ftabbingof  the  king:  He 
had  even,  according  to  Gates's  depofition,  advanced 
a  guinea  to  promote  thofe  bloody  purpofes.  Thefc 
wild  ftories  were  confounded  with  the  prcrjefts  con- 
tained in  his  letters ;  and  Coleman  received  fentence 
c>f  death.  The  fentence  was  foon  after  estecuted 
upon  him  ^.  He  fuflfered  with  calmnefs  and  con- 
ftancy,  and  to  the  laft  perfifted  in  the  flrongeft  pro- 
leftations  of  his  innocence. 

Coleman's  execution  was  fucceeded  by  the  triaj 
/  of  father  Ireland,  who,  it  is  pretended,  had  figned, 
.  fiogether  with  fifty  Jefuits,  the  great  refolution  of 
murdering  the  king.  Grove  and  Pickering,  who 
bad  undertaken  to  fhoot  him,  were  tried  at  the  fame 
time.  The  only  witncffes  againft  the  prifoners  were 
ftill  Gates  and  Bedloe.  Ireland  affirmed,  that  be  was 
in  Staffbrdftiire  all  the  month  of  Auguft  laft,  a  time 
when  Gates's  evidence  made  him  in  London.  He 
proved  his  affertion  by  good  evidence,  and  would 
have  proved  it  by  undoubted,  had  he  not,  moft 
iniquitoufly,  been  debarred,  while  in  prifon,  from 
all  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  denied  the 
liberty,  of  fending  for  witnefles.  All  thefe  men, 
before  their  arraignment,  were  condemned  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  jury,  and  fpeftators ;  and  to 
be  a  Jcfuit,  or  even  a  catholic,  was  of  itfclf  a  fuffi- 
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cicnt  proof  of  guilt.     The  chief  juftice  *,  in  par- 
ticular, gave  fanclion  to  all  the  narrow  prejudices   

jind  bigoted  fury  'of  the  populace,     Inftead  of  being    .  167s. 
counlel  for  the  prifoners,  as  his  office  required,  he 
pleaded  the  caufe  againft  them,   brow-beat  their 
witnefles,  .and  on  every  qccafion  reprefented  their 
guilt  as  certain  and  unconverted.     He  even  went  fo 
far  as  publicly  to  affirm,  that  the  papifts  had  not 
the  fame  principles  which  proteftants  have,  and 
therefore  were  not  entitled  to  that  common  credence^ 
which  the  principles* and  pradlices  of  the  latter  c^ 
for.     And  when  the  jury  brought  in  their  verdiA 
^ainft  the  prifoners,  he  .faid,  "  You  have  done, 
**  gentlemen,  like  very  good  fubjefts,  and  very 
^^  good  Chriftians,  that  is  to  fay,  like  very  goo4 
♦'  proteftants :    And   now  much   good  may  their 
*^  30,000  inaffes  do  them.:"   Alluding  to  the  mafles 
by  .which  Pickering  was  to  be  rewarded  for  murder- 
ing the  king.     All  thefe  unhappy  men  went  to  exe- 
cution, protefting  their  innocence ;  a  circumftancc 
which  made  no  imprcffion  on  the  fpedators.     The     »^r5- 
opinion,  that  the  Jefuits  allowed  of  lies  and  mental  '♦'^J*^ 
referv^tions  for  promoting  a  good  caufe,   was  at 
this  time  fo  univerfally  received,  that  no  credit  was 
given  to  teftimony  delivered  either  by  that  order,  or 
by  any  of  their  difciples.     It  was  forgotten,  that  all 
the  conipirators  engaged  in  the  gun- powder  treafoa, 
and  Garnet,  the  Jefuit,  among  the  reft,  had  freely 
on  the  fcafFold  made  confeffion  of  their  guilL 

Though  Bedloe  had  given  information  of  God-. 
frey^s  murder,  he  ftill  remained  a  fingle  evidence 
^g^inft  the  perfons  accufed  s  and  all  the  allurements 
of  profit  and  honour  had  not  hitherto  tempted  any 
one  to  confirm  the  teftimony  of  that  informer.  At 
Jaft,  means  were  found  to  complete  the  legal  evi- 
dence. One  Prance,  a  filverfmith,  and  a  catholic, 
|iad  been  accufed  by  Bedloe  of  being  an  accomplice 

?  sir  William  Scroggt . 
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^xxvii^*  in  the  murder ;  and  upon  his  denial  had  been  throwh 
^  '_f  into  prifon,  loaded  with  heavy  irons,  and  confined 

1*79.  to  the  condeniiied  hole,  a  place  cold,  dark,  and  full 
of  naftinefs*  Such  rigours  were*  fuppofed  to  be 
exercifed  by  orders  from  the  fccrct  committee  of 
lords,  particularly  Shafcefbury  and  Buckingham; 
who,  in  examining  the  prifoncrs,  ufually  employed 
(as  is  faid,  and  indeed  fufficiently  proved)  threaten- 
ings  and  promifes,  rigour  and  indulgence^  and 
every  art,  under  pretence  of  extorting  the  truth 
from  them.  Prance  had  not  courage  to  refift,  but 
confefTed  himfelf  an  accomplice  in  Godfrey's  mur- 
der. Being  afked  concerning  the  plot,  he  alfo 
thought  proper  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  and  con- 
veyed fomc  intelligence  to  the  council.  Among 
other  abfurd  circumflances,  he  faid  that  one  Le 
Fevre  bought  a  fecond-hand  fword  of  him  \  becaufe 
he  knew  not,  as  he  faid,  what  times  were-at  hand : 
Afld  Prance  exprefling  fome  concern  for  poor 
tradefmen,  if  fuch  times  came ;  Le  Fevrc  replied, 
that  it  would  be  better  for  tradefmen,  if  the  catholic 
religion  were  reftored :  And  particularly,  that  there 
would  be  hiore  church  work  for  (ilverfnniths.  All 
this  information  with  regard  to  the  plot,  as'well  aft 
the  murder  of  Godfrey,  Prance  folemnly  recraded, 
both  before  the  king  and  the  iecret  committee :  But 
being  again  thrown  into  prifon,  he  was  induced,  by 
Kiew  terrors  and  new  fufferings,  to  confirm  his  iirft 
inforniation,  and  was  now  produced  as  a  fufficiem 
evidence. 

Hill,  Green,  and  Berry  were  tried  for  Godfrey's 
murder ;  all  of  them  men  of  low  ftattons.  Hill  was 
fcrvant  to  a  phyfician  :  The  other  two  belonged  to 
the  popifh  chapel  at  Somerfet*houie.  It  is  need^ 
kfs  to  run  over  all  the  particulars  of  a  k)ng  trial ;  Ic 
will  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  Bedloe's  evidence  and 
Prance's  were  in  many  circumftances  totally  irrc^ 
concilable;    that  both    of  them   laboured   under 

unfur- 
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unfurmountable  difficulties,  .not  to  fay  grofs  ab-  ^lxvii^*        ^ 

furditiesj  and  that  they  were  invalidated  by  con>!^    -.-^Ir 

trary  evidence,  which  is  altogether  convincing.    Biit     167^, 

all  was  in  vain :  The  prilbners  were  condemned  and  ;^^^-  *J^ 

executed.     They  all  denied  their  guilt  at  their  cxe-  { 

cution  ;  and  as  Berry  died  a  proteftant,  this  circum^^  | 

ftance  was  regarded  as  very  confiderable :  But,  in-  1 

ftead  of  its  giving  fome  check  to  the  general  credu*  1 

lity  of  the  people,  men  were  only  furprifed,  that  a  i 

proteftant  could  be  induced  at  his  death  to  perfift  in  ' 

\o  manifeft  a  falfehood.    " 

As  the  army  could  neither  be:  kept  up,  nor  dif- 
banded,  without  money,  the  king,  how  little  hopes 
Ibever  he  could  entertain  of  more  compliance,  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  fummon  a  new  parliament.  The  Ncwd«c- 
blood,  already  Ihed  on  account  of  the  popilh  plot,  ^^""^^ 
inftead  of  fatiating  the  people,  ferved  only  as  an  in- 
centive to  their  lury ;  and  each  conviciion  of  a  cri-, 
minal  was  hitherto  regarded  as  a  new  proof  of  thoie 
horrible  deligns  imputed  to  the  papifts.  This  elec- 
tion is  perhaps  the  firft  in  England,  which,  fince 
the  commencement  of  the  monarchy,  had  been 
carried  on  by  a  violent  conteft  between  the  parties, 
and  where  the  court  intereftcd  itfelf,  to  a  high  d^- 
greei  in  the  choice  of  the  national  reprefentatives; 
But  all  its  eflfbrts  were  fruitlefs,  in  oppofition  to  the 
torrent  of  prejudices  which  prevailed.  Religion, 
liberty,  propei'ty,  even  the  lives  of  men  were  now 
fuppofed  to  be  at  flake;  and  na  fecurity,  it  was 
tliought,  except  in  a  vigilant  parliament,  could  be 
found  againfl:  the  impious  and  bloody  confpirators. 
Were  there  any  part  of  the  nation,  to  which  the 
ferment,  occafioncd  by  the  popilh  plot,  had  not  as 
yet  propagated  itfelf;  the  new  eledions,  by  inter- 
cfting  the  whole  people  in  public  concerns,  tended 
to  difFufe  it  into  the  repnoteft  corner ;  and  the  con- 
*fternationf  univerfally  excited,  proved  an  excellent 
engine  for  influencing  the  eleftors.  All  the  zealots 
of  the  former  parliament  were  re-chofcn  :  New  ones. 

'    wei;e 
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a  tontrad  of  marriage,  pafled  between  the  king  and 
Monmouth's  mother,  and  fecretly  kept  in  a  certain 
Mack  iox,  had  been  induftrioufly  fpread  abroad,  and 
was  greedily  received  by  the  multitude.  Aa  the 
horrors  of  popery  ftill  preffed  harder  x>n  them,  they 
xtiight  be  induced,  either  to  adopt  that  fidion,  as 
they  had  already  done  many  others  more  incredible, 
or  to  commit  open  violation  on  the  right  of  fuc- 
ceflion.  And  it  would  not  be  difficult,  it  was  ' 
hoped,  to  perfuade  the  king,  who  was  extremely 
fond  of  his  fon,  to  give  him  the  preference  above  a 
brother,  who^  by  his  imprudent  bigotry,  had  in- 
volved him  in  fuch  inextricable  difficulties.  But 
Charles,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  fuch  expedations^ 
as  well  as  to  remove  the  duke's  apprehcnfions,  txx>k 
care,  in  full  council,  to  make  a  declaration  of  Mon-- 
mouth's  illegitimacy,  and  to  deny  all  promife  of 
marriage  with  his  mother.  The  duke,  being  gra- 
tified in  fo  reafonable  a  requeft,  willingly  complied 
with  the  king's  defire,  and  retired  to  Bruffels. 

But  tl]e  king  foon  found,  that,  notwidiftanding 
this  precaution,  *  notwithftanding  his  concurrence  in 
the  profecution  of  the  popifh  plot,  notwithftanding 
the  zeal  which  he  expreffed,  and  even  at  this  tknc 
exercifed  againft  the  catholics;  he  had .  nowife 
obtained  the  confidence  of  his  parliament.  The 
rcfraftory  humour  of  the  lower  noufe  appeared  in 
the  firft  ftep  which  they  took  upon  their  aflembling. 
It  had  ever  been  ufual  for  the  commons,  in  the 
cledion  of  their  fpeaker,  to  confult  the  inclinations 
of  their  fovereign  ;  and  even  the  long  parliament  in 
J  641  had  not  thought  proper  to  depart  from  (b 
eftabliihed  a  cuftom.  The  king  now  defired  that 
the  choice  Ihould  fall  on  fir  Thomas  Meres :  But 
Seymour,  fpeaker  to  the  laft  parliament,  was  in- 
ftantly  called  to  the  chair,  by  a  vote  which  feemed 
unanimous.  The  king,  when  Seymour  was  pre- 
fented  to  him  for  his  approbation,  rcjeflied  him,  and 
6  ordered 
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brdercd  the  commons  to  proceed  to  a  new  choice,  c  H  a  \\ 
A  great  flame  was  excitca.     The  commons  main-  ,^^^^\ 
tained,  that  the  king's  approbation  was  merely  a     167^. 
iiiatter  of  formi  and  that  he  could  not,   without 

fiving  a  reafon,  reje6t  the  fpeaker  chofen  :  TI16 
ing,  that,  fince  he  had  the  power  of  rejeding,  he 
rnighti  if  he  pleafed,  keep  the  reafon  in  his  own 
brcaft.  As  the  queftion  had  never  before  been 
ftartedi  it  might  feem  di^icult  to  find  f)rinciples> 
tipon  which  it  could  be  decided  *.  By  way  of  com- 
promife,  it  was  agreed  to  fet  afide  both  candidates.  -, 
Gregory^  a  lawyer,  was  chofen;  and  the  cledion 
was  ratified  by  the  king.  '  It  has  ever  fince  been 
undcrftood,  that  the  choice  of  the  fpeaker  lies  in 
the  houfe ;  but  that  the  king  retains  the  power  of  ^ 
rejefting  any  perfon  difagreeable  to  hinri. 

Seymour  was  deemed  a  great  enemy  to  Danby ; 
land  it  was  the  influence  of  that  nobleman,  as  com- 
monly fuppofed,  which  had  engaged  the  king  to 
enter  imb  this  ill-timed  controverfy  with  the  com- 
mons.     The  impeachment,    therefore,    of  Danby  Daiihy-« 
was,  on  that  account,  the  fooner  revived ;  and  it  ''"I'^^c^- 
was  maintained  by  the  commons,  that,   notv;ith-  "*^"^' 
ftanding  the  intervening  diflblutionj   every  part  of 
that  proceeding   flood   in   the   fame   condition  in 
which  it  had  been  left  by  the  lafl:  parliament :  A 
prctenfion   which,    though  unufual,    feems    tacitly 
to  have  been  yielded  them.     The  king  had  before-    . 
hand   had   the  precaution  to  grant   a  pardon  *to 
Danby  i    and,  "in   order  to   fcreen   the   chancellor 
from  all  attacks  by  the  commons,  he  had  taken  the 
great   feal   into   his   own  hands,  and  had  himfelf 
affixed  it  to  the  parchment.     He  told  the  ,par]ia- 
ment,   that,   as  Danby  had  afted  in  every  thing  by 

»  In  1566,  the  fp€akcr  faid  to  Q^  Elizabeth,  that  wlthonf  her 
mllowance  the  election 'of  the  houfe  was  of  no  fignificance.  DT.wes'$ 
Journal,  p.  97.  In  the  parliament  1591,  1593,  the  fpeaker,  who 
was  fir  £dvvard  Coke,  advances  a  like  pofition.  D'Ewes,  )>•  459- 
Townfhcnd,  p.  35.  So  that  this  pretenfion  of  the  comraoM  fccms  to 
have  been  fomewhat  new|  liJte  many  ciher  powers  and  privileges. 

Vol.  VIII.  H  .  his 
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CHAP.,  his  orders,  he  was  in  no  refpedl  criminal  j  that  his 

.^  IL^^'^^ pardon,  however,'  he  would  infift  upon;  and  if  it 

1679.      Ihould  be  found  any  wife  defcftive  in  form,  he  would 

renew  it  again  and  again,  till  it  fhould  be  rendered 

jcntirely  complete  :  But  that  he  was  refolved  to  de- 

:prive  him  of  all  employments,  and  to  remove  him 

:  from  court. 

The  commons  were  no-wife  fatisfied  with  this 
'    i  conceffion.     They  pretended,  that  no  pardon  of  the 
\  crown  could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  impeachment 
;  by  the  conimons.     The  prerogative  of  mercy  had 
.  hitherto  been  underftood  to  be  altogether  unlimited 
'  in  the  king ;  and  this  pretenfion  of  the  commons,  it 
muft  be  confeffed,  was  entirely  new.     It  was  how^ 
ever  not  unfuitable  to  the  genius  of  a  monarchy 
ftridly  limited ;  where  the  king's  miriifters  are  fup^ 
pofed  to  be  for  ever  accountable  to  national  affem- 
blies,  even  for  fuch  abufes  of  power  as  they  may 
commit  by  orders  from  their  mafttr.     The  prefent 
emergence,  while  the  nation  was  fo  highly  inflamed, 
was  the  proper  time  for  pufhing  fuch  popular  claims  j 
.    and  the  commons  failed  not  to  avail  themfelves  of 
this  advantage.     They  ftill  infifted  on  the  impeach- 
ment of  Danby.     The  peers,   in  compliance  with 
them,    departed  from  their   former  fcruples,    artd 
ordered  Danby  to  be  taken  into  cuftody.     Danby 
abfconded.     The  commons  pafled  a  bill,  appoint- 
ing him  to  furrender  himfelf  before  a  certain  day, 
or,  in  default  of  it^  attainting  him.     A  bill  had 
pafled  the  upper  houfe,   mitigating  the  penalty  to 
banifliment ;  but,  after  fome  conferences,  the  peers 
thought  proper  to  yield  to  the  violence  of  the  com- 
mons i  and  the  bill  of  attainder  was  carried.  Rather 
than  undergo  fuch  fevere  penalties,  Danby  appeared, 
and  was  immediately  committed  to  the  Tower. 

While  a  proteftant   nobleman   met  with  fuch 
violent  pcofccution,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  catho- 
lics would  be  overlooked  by  the  zealous  commons. 
The  credit  of  the  popilh  plot  ftill  flood  upon  the 
12  oaths 
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tzths  of  a  few  infamous  wltneflcs.     Though  fuch  ^j^J^^' 

immenfe  preparations  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  v ^^ 1# 

made  in  the  very  bowels  of  the  kingdom,  no  traces     1679, 
of  them,  after  the  mod  rigorous  inquiry,   had  as  ^°P^^ 
yet  appeared.     Though  fo  many  thoufands,  both  ^  "^  * 
abroad  and   at  home,    had   been   engaged  in  the  1 
dreadful  fecret ;  neither  hope,  nor*  fear,  nor  remorfe,  I 
nor  levity,  nor  fufpicions,  nor  private  refentment, 
"Sad   engaged  any   one    to  confirm   the  evidence. 
Though    the    catholics,    particularly   the  Jefuits,  • 
vrcre  rcprefented  as  guilty  of  the  utmoft  indifcretion,   \ 
infomuch  that  they  talked  of  the  king's  murder  as    \ 
commoji  news,  and  wrote  of  it  in  plain  terms  by    / 
the  common  pod;  yet,  among  the  great  number  ' 
of  letters  feized,  no  one  contained  any  part  of  fo 
complicated  a  confpiracy.     Though  the  informers 
pretended   that,   even  after  they  had  refolved   to  ! 
betray  the  fecret,  many  treafonable  commiffions  and  , 
papers  had  pafled  through  their  hands ;  they  had  ', 
not  had  the  precaution  to  keep  any  one  of  them,  in  \ 
order  to  fortify  their  evidence.     But  all  thefc  difE-   \ 
culties,  and  a  thoufand  more,  were  not  found  too    ' 
hard  of  digeffion  by  the  nation  and  parliament. 
The  profecution  and  farther  difcovery  of  the  plot 
were  ftill  the  objedt  of  general  concern.     The  com- 
mons voted,   that,  if  the  king  fliould  come  to  an 
untimely  end,  they  would  revenge  his  death  upon    * 
the  papifts ;  not  reflefting  that  this  feft  were  not  his 
Only  enemies.     They  promifed  rewards  to  new  dif- 
coverers;  not  confidering  the  danger,  which  they 
incurred,    of  granting  bribes    to   perjury.     They 
made  Bedloe  a  prefent  of  500  pounds;  and  parti- 
'cularly  recommended  the  care  of  his  fafety  to  the 
duke  of  Monmouth.     Colonel  Sackvifle,  a  mem- 
ber, having,  in  a  private  company,  fpoken  oppro- 
brioufly  of  thofe  who  affirmed  that  there  was  any 
plot,   was   expelled   the   houfe.     The   peers  ^  gave 
power  to  their  committees  to  fend  for  and  examine 

H  2    .  fuch 
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^Lxvii^i  ^^^^  ^  would  maintain  the  innocence  of  thofc  who 

^^^...^^  had  been  condemned  for  the  plot.     A  pamphlet 

1^79-      having  been  publiflied  to  difcredit  the  informers, 

.  and  to  vindicate  the  catholic  lords  in  the  Tower> 

'  thefe  lords  were  required  to  difcover  the  author,  and 

thereby  to  expofe  their  own  advocate  'to  profecution. 

And  both  houfes  concurred  in  renewing  the  former 

vote,  that  the  papifts  had  undoubtedly  entered  into 

a  horrid  and  treqfonabU  confpiracy  againft  the  king,^ 

the  date,  and  the  proteftant  religion. 

It  muft  be  owned  that  this  extreme  violence,  la 
profecution  of  fo  abfurd  an  impofture,  difgraces  die 
noble  caufe  of  liberty,  in  which  the  parliament  was 
engaged.  We  may  even  conclude  from  fuch  impa-  . 
tience  of  contradiftion,  that  the  profecutors  thcm- 
felves  retained  a  fecret  fufpicion  that  the  general 
t)clief  was  but  ill-grounded.  The  politicians  among 
them  were  afraid  to  let  in  light,  left  it  might  put  an 
end  to  fo  ufeful  a  delufion :  The  weaker  and  lefs 
dilhoneft  party  took  care,  by  turning  their  eyes 
afide,  not  to  fee  a  truth,  fo  oppofite  to  thofe 
furious  paffions  by  which  they  were  aftuated,  and 
in  which  they  were  determined  obftinately  to  per- 
fcvere. 

Sir  William  Temple  had  lately  been  recalled 
from  his  foreign  employments ;  and  the  king,  who, 
after  the  removal  of  Danby,  had  no  one  with  whom 
he  could  fo  much  as  difcourfc  with  freedom  of 
public  affairs,  was  refolved,  upon  Coventry's  dif- 
miflion,  to  make  him  one  of  his  fecretaries  of  ftate. 
But  that  philofophical  patriot,  too  little  interefted 
for  the  intrigues  of  a'court,  too  full  of  fpleen  and 
delicacy  for  the  noify  turbulence  of  popular  affem- 
blies,  was  alarmed  at  the  univerfal  difcontents  and 
jealoufies  which  prevailed,  and  was  determined  td 
make  his  retreat,  as  foon  as  poffible,  from  a  fcenc 
which  threatened  fuch  confufion.  Meanwhile,  he 
could  not  refufe  the  confidence  with  which  his 
7  -  ma&if 
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Yuafter  honoured  him;  and  he  refolved  to  employ  ^^^/' 
at  to  the  public  fervice.     He  reprefcnted  to  the  ^^^_  Jj 
king,   that,   as  the  jcaloufies  of  the  nation   were      1679. 
extreme,  it  was  neceflary  to  cure  them  by  feme  new   j 
remedy,  and  to  reftore  that  mutual  confidence,  fo 
rcquifite  for  the  fafety  both  of  king  and  people : 
That  to  refufe  every  thing  to  the  parliament  in  their 
prefent  difpofition>  or  to  yield  every  thing,   was 
equally  dangerous  to  the  conftitution,  as  well  as  to 
public  tranquillity :  That  if  the  king  would  intro- 
duce into  his  councils  fuch  men  as  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence  of  his   pc^ople,    fewer  conceilions   would 
probably  be  required ;  or  if  unreafonable  demands  ( 
were  made,  the  king,  under  the  fandlion  of  fuch  ] 
counfellors,   might  be  enabled,    with   the  greater  1 
fafety,  to  refufe  them :  And  that .  the  heads  of  the  ', 
popular  party,    being  gratified  with    the    king's  • 
favour,  would  probably  abate  of  that  violence  by 
which  they  endeavoured  at  prefent  to  pay  court  to 
the  multitude. 

The  king  aflented  to  thcfe  reafons  ;  and,  in  con-  New 
rert  with  Temple,  he  laid  the  plan  of  a  new  privy-  council. 
council,  without  whofe  advice  he  declared  himfclf 
determined  for  the  future  to  take  no  meafure  of 
importance.     This  council  was  to  confift  of  thirty 
perfons,   and  was  never  to  exceed  that  number. 
Fifteen  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  crown  were  to  be 
continued,  who,  it  was  fuppofed,  would  adhere  to 
the  king,  and,    in  cafe  of  any  extremity,  oppofe 
the  exorbitancies  of  fadion.     The  other  half  of  the 
council  was  to  be  compofed,  either  of  men  of  cha- 
rafter,  detached  from  the  court,  or  of  thofe  who 

Eofleffcd  chief  credit  in  both  houfes.  And  the 
ing,  in  filling  up  the  names  of  his  new  council, 
was  well  pleafed  to  find  that  the  members,  in  land 
and  offices,  poffeffed  to  the  amount  of  300,000 
pounds  a-year ;  a  fum  nearly  equal  to  the  whole 
property  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  againft  whofe 

H  3  violence 
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CHAP,  .viokncc  the  new  council  was  intended  as  a  barrier 

if^  to  the  throne  \ 
1679.  This  experiment  was  tried,  and  feenned  at  firft  to 
give  feme  fatisfaftion  to  the  public*  The  earl  of 
Eficx,  a  noblemaa  of  the  popular  party,  fon  of  that 
lord  Capel  who  had  been  beheaded  a  little  after  the 
late  king,  was  created  treafurer  in  the  room  of 
Danby  ;  The  earl  of  Sunderland,  a  man  of  intrigue 
and  capacity,  was  made  fecretary  of  ftate  ;  Vifcount 
Halifax,  a  nne  genius,  poffefled  of  learning,  elo- 
quence, induftry,  but  fubjeft  to  inquietude,  and 
fond  of  refinements,  was  admitted  into  th?  council. 
Thefe  three,  together  with  Temple,  who  often 
joined  them,  though  he  kept  himfelf  more  detached 
from  public  bufinefs,  formed  a  kind  of  cabinet 
council,  from  which  all  affairs  received  their  firft 
digeftion.  Shaftefbury  was  made  prefident  of  the 
council  i  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Temple,  who 
foretold  the  confequence  of  admitting  a  man  of  fo 
dangerous  a  charadter  into  any  part  of  the  publig 
adminiftration. 

As  Temple  forefaw,  it  happened.  Shaftefbury, 
finding  that  he  poffefled  no  more  than  the  appear-^ 
ance  of  court-favour,  was  refolved  ftill  to  adhere  to 
the  popular  party,  by  whofe  attachment  he  enjoyed 
an  undifputed  fuperiority  in  the  lower  houfe,  and 
poffeffed  great  influence  in  the  other.  The  very 
appearance  of  court-favour,  empty  as  it  was,  tended 
to  render  him  more  dangerous.  His  partifans, 
obferving  the  progrcfs  which  he  had  already  made, 

*  Their  names  were :  Prince  Rimert,  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
lord  Finch,  chancellor,  earl  of  Shaftetbuiy,  prefuientyearlof  Anglefea, 
privy-feal,dukeof  Albemarle,  duke  of  Monmouth,  duke  of  Ncwcaftle, 
duke  of  Lauderdale,  duke  of  Ormond,  marquis  of  Winchefter,  marqnis 
of  Worcefter,  eail  of  Arlington,  carl  of  Salifbury,  carl  of  Bridgwater, 
carl  of  Sunderland,  earl  of  Elfex,  earl  of  Bath,  vifcount  Fauconberg, 
vifcount  Halifax,  bifhop  of  London,  lord  Roberts,  lord  Hollis,  lord 
RuflTcl,  lord  Cavcndi(h^  fecretary  Coventry,  fir  Fj-ancis  North,  chief 
juftice,  Cn-  Henry  Capel,  fir  John  Ernley,  fir  Thomas  Chichclcy,  fi^* 
Williani  Temple,  Edward  Seymour,  Henry  Powlc. 
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lioped  that  he  would  foon  acquire  the  entire  afcend- 
ant ;  and  he  conftantly  flattered  them,  that  if  they 
perfifted  in  their  purpofe,  the  king,  from  indolence,  ^i6^ 
and  neceffity,  and  fondnefs  for  Monmouth,  would 
at  laft  be  induced,  even  at  the  expence  of  his  bro- 
ther's right,  to  make  them  every  conceffion. 

Besides,  the  antipathy  to  popery,  as  well  as 
jcaloufy  of  the  king  and  duke,  had  taken  too  faft 
pofTeflion  of  men's  minds,  to  be  removed  by  fo  . 
£beble  a  remedy  as  this  new  council  projefted  by 
Temple.  The  commons,  foon  after  the  eftablifti- 
mcnt  of  that  council,  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  vote 
unanimoufly,  "  'That  .the  duke  of  York's  being  a 
**  papift,  and  the  hopes  of  his  coming  to  the  crown, 
*'  had  given  the  higneft  countenance  to  the  prefent 
*^  confpiracies  and  defigns  of  the  papifts  againft  the 
**  king  and  the  protcftant  religion."  It  was  ex- 
pedled  that  a  bill  for  excluding  him  the  throne 
would  foon  be  brought  in.  To  prevent  this  bold 
meafure,  the  king  concerted  fome  limitations,  which 
he  propofed  to  the  parliament.  He  introduced  his 
plan  by  the  following  gracious  exprelTiqns :  "  And 
to  fhew  you  that,  while  you  are  doing  your 
parts,  my  thoughts  have  not  been  mifcmployed, 
but  that  it  is  my  conftant  care  to  do  every  thing 
that  may  preferve  your  religion,  and  fecure  it  for 
the  future  in  all  events,  I  have  commanded  my 
lord  chancellor  to  mention  feveral  particulars; 
which,  I  hope,  will  be  an  evidence  that,  in  all 
things  which  concern  the  public  fecurity,  I  Ihall 
not  follow  your  zeal,  but  lead  it."^ 
The  limitations  proje6l;ed  were  of  the  utmoft  ir»mita- 
importance,  and  deprived  the  fucceflbr  of  the  chief  po^nl'ftic- 
branches  of  i:oyalty.  A  method  was  there  chalked  ccflbr. 
out,  by  which  the  nation,  on  every  new  reign, 
could  be  enfured  of  having  a  parliament,  which 
the  king  Ihould  not,  for  a  certain  time,  have  it  in 
his  power  to  diflfolve.     In  cafe  of  a  popifti  fucceflbr, 
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CHAP,  the  prince  was  to  forfeit  the  right  of  conferring  any 
J^-v!lf  ccclcfiaftical  prcfcrnients :  No  memt)er  of  the  privy 
1679.  council,  no  judge  of  the  comption  law  or  in  chan- 
cery, was  to  be  put  in  or  difplaced  but  by  confent 
of  parliament:  And  the  fame  precaution  was  ex- 
,  tended  to  the  military  part  of  the  government ;  to 
the  lord  lieutenants  and  deputy  lieutenants  pf  the 
counties,  j^nd  to  all  officers  of  the  navy.  The 
chancellor  of  himfelf  added,  *^  It  is  hard  to  invent 
f*  another  rcftraintj  confidering  how  much  the 
'*  revenue  will  depend  upon  the  confent  of  parlia- 
'^  ment,  and  bow  impqffible  it  is  to  raife  money 
"  without  fuch  confent.  But  yet,  if  any  thing  elfe 
f  can  occur  to  the  wifdom  of  parliament,  which 
5'  may  farther  fecure  religion  and  liberty  againft  2^ 
"  popifb  fuccefTor,  without  defeating  the  right  of  fuc- 
*^  ccflion  itfelf,  his  majefty  will  readily  content  to  it.''. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  when  thefe  limitation^ 
were  firft  laid  before  the  council,  Shaftefbury  and 
Temple  were  the  only  members  lyhp  argued  againfl 
them.  The  reafons  which  they  employed  were 
diametrically  oppofife.  Shaftefbury's  opinion  was^ 
that  the  reftraints  were  infuffipient  j  and  that  nothing 
but  the  fotal  exclufion  of  the  duke  could  give  a 
proper  fecurify  to  the  kingdom.  Temple,  on  the 
other  l^and^  thought  that  the  reftraints  were  Iq 
rigorous  as  even  to  fubvertthc  conltitution  5  and  that 
fhackles,  put  upon  a  popifh  fuccefTor,  would  not' 
afterwards  be  eafilycaft  off  by  a  proteflant.  Itisccr^ 
tain  that  the  duke  was  extremely  alarmed  when  he 
heard  of  this  ftep  taken  by  the  king,  and  that  he  was 
better  pleafed  even  with  the  bill  of  exclufion  itfelf], 
which,  he  thought,  by  reafbn  of  its  violence  and  in- 
juftice,  could  never  ppffibly  be  carried  into  execution. 
There  is  alfp  reafon  to  believe  that  the  king  would 
not  have  gone  fo  far,  had  he  not  expefted,  froni 
the  extreme  fury  of  the  commons,  that  his  con*- 
feffions   would  be  rejeded,   and   that  the  blame 
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pf  not  forming  a  reaibnabljc  acconimodation  would  C  H  a  p<» 
by  that  means  lie  entirely  at  their  door.  v^^-u* 

It  foon  appeared  that  Charles  had  entertained  a  1679. 
juft  opinion  pf  the  difpofitions  of  the  houfe.  So 
much  were  the  commons  a&uated  by  the  cabals  of 
Shaftefbury  and  other  malcontents  j  fuch  violent 
antipathy  prevailed  againft  popery,  that  the  king's 
conceflions,  though  much  more  important  than 
could  reafonably  have  been  expefted,  were  not  em- 
braced. A  bill  was  Brought  in  for  the  total  exclu-  BHi  of 
fion  of  the  duke  from  the  crown  of  England  and  ^^^^^^^^' 
Ireland.  It  was  there  declared,  that  the  fovereignty 
pf  thcfe  kingdoms,  upon  the  king's  death  or  refig- 
pation,  fhould  devolve  to  the  perfon  next  in  fuc- 
ceflion  after  the  duke ;  that  all  afts  of  royalty  which 
that  prince  fhould  afterwards  perform,  (hould  not 
only  be  void,  but  be  deemed  treafbn  j  that  if  he  fo 
much  as  entered  any  of  thefe  dominions,  he  fhould 
be  deemed  guilty  of  the  fame  offence ;  and  that  all 
who  fupported  his  title  fhou}d  be  punifhed  as  rebels 
^d  traitprs.  This  important  biU,  which  implied 
banifhment  as  well  as  exclufion,  paffed  the  lower 
houie  by  a  m^ority  of  feventy-nine. 

The  ^omnjons  were  not  fo  wholly  employed 
about  the  <exdufion-bill  as  to  overlook  all  other  fe- 
curities  to  liberty.  The  country  party,  during  all 
the  lafl  parliament^  had  much  exclaimed  againft  the 
bribery  and  corruption  of  the  members  i  and  the 
fame  reproach  had  been  renewed  againft  the  prefent 
parliament.  An  inquiry  was  made  into  a  complaint 
which  was  fo  dangerous  to  the  honour  of  that  af-  ^ 
fembly  i  but  very  little  foundation  was  found  for  it. 
Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  was  the  pay-maftcr,  confefled 
to  the  hpufe  that  nine  members  received  penfions  to 
the  amount  of  three  thoufand  four  hundred  pounds : 
And  after  a  rigorous  inquiry  by  a  fecret  committee, 
eight  ijiore  penfioners  were  difcovcred.  A  fum 
^Ifb^    about  twelve    thoufand  pounds,    had  been 
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CHAP.  occafionaDy  given  or  lent  to  others.     The  writers 
Lxvii.    ^^  ^j^^^  ^^  pretend  that  Clifford  and  Danby  had 


1679. 


Habess 
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adopted  oppofite  maxims  with  regard  to  pecuniary 
influence.  The  former  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
leaders  and  orators  of  the  houfc,  and  deemed,  the 
others  of  no  confequencc.  The  latter  thought  it 
fufficient  to  gain  a  majority,  however  compofed. 
It  is  likely  that  the  means,  rather  than  the  intention^ 
were  wanting  to  both  thefe  minifters. 

Pensions  and  bribes,  though  it  be  difficult  en- 
tirely to  exclude  them,  are  dangerous  expedients  for 
government ;  and  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded 
againfc,  nor  too  vehemendy  decried,  by  every  one 
who  has  a  regard  to  the  virtue  and  liberty  of  a  na- 
tion. The  influence,  however,  which  the  crown 
acquires  from  the  difpofal  of  places,  honours,  and 
preferments,  is  to  be  efteemed  of  a  diflerent  na- 
ture. This  engine  of  power  may  become  too  for- 
cible, but  it  cannot  altogether  be  abolifhed,  without 
the  total  deftru6tion  of  monarchy,  and  even  of  all 
regular  authority.  But  the  commons  at  this  time 
were  fo  jealous  of  the  crown,  that  they  brought  in 
a  bill,  which  was  twice  read,  excludingfrom  the 
lower  houfe  all  who  poffeOed  any  luc|teival|)ffice. 

The  iianding  army  and  the  king^  guards  were 
by  the  commons  voted  to  be  illegal :  A  new  pre- 
tenfion,  it  mufl:  be  confcflTed ;  but  neceflary  for  the 
full  fecurity  of  liberty  and  a  limited  cbnftitution. 

Arbitrary  imprifonment  is* a  grievance  which, 
in  fome  degree,  has  place  almoft  in  eVery  govern- 
ment, except  in  that  of  Great  Britain  5  and  our  ab- 
folute  fecurity  from  it  we  owe  chiefly  to  the  prefent 
parliament ;.  a  merit  which  makes  foi;ne  atonement 
for  the  faftion  and  violence  into  which  their  pre- 
judices had,  in  other  particulars,  betrayed  them. 
The  great  charter  had  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
valuable  part  of  liberty  j  the  petition  of  right  had 
renewed  and  extended  it  i  but  fome  provifions  were 
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ftill  wanting  to  render  it  complete,  and  prevent  all  chap. 
cvafion  or  delay  from  minifters  and  judges.  The  ^^^1\ 
aft  o{  habeas  corpus,  which  paffed  this  feflion,  fervcd  1679.  ^ 
thefe  purpofes.  By  this  ad  it  was  prohibited  to 
lend  any  one  to  a  prifon  beyond  fea.  No  judge, 
under  fevere  penalties,  muft  refufe  to  any  prifoner 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus ^  by  which  the  gaoler  was 
dircfted  to  produce  in  court  the  body  of  the  prifoner 
(whence  the  writ  has  its  name),  and  to  certify  the 
caufe  of  hi^  detainer  and  imprifonment.  If  the  gaol 
lie  within  twenty  miles  of  the  judge,  the  writ  muft 
be  obeyed  in  three  days  j  and  fo  proportionably  for 
greater  diftances  :  Every  prifoner  muft  be  indided 
the  firft  term  after  his  commitment,  and  brought  to 
trial  in  the  fubfequent  term.  And  ho  man,  after  \ 
being  enlarged  by  order  of  court,  can  be  recom- 
mitted for  the  fame  offence.  This  law  feems  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  protedion  of  libertj^  in  a  mixed  mo- 
narchy ;  and  as  it  has  not  place  in  any  other  form 
of  government,  this  confider^ition  alone  may  induce 
j3s  to  prefer  our  prefent  conftitution  to  all  others* 
It  muft,  however, .  be  confeffed,  that  there  is  fome  i 
difficulty  to  reconcile  with  fuch  extreme  liberty  the 
full  fecurity  and  the  regular  police  of  a  ftate,  efpe- 
cially  the  police,  of  great  cities.  It  may  alfo  be 
fdoubted  whether  the  low  ftate  of  the  public  re- 
venue in  this  period^  and  of  the  military  power,  did 
not  ftill  render  Jome  difcretionary  authority  in  the 
crown  neceflary  to  the  fup'port  of  government. 

During  thefe  zealous  efforts  for  the  protedion  of 
liberty,  no  complaifance  for  the  crown  was  difco- 
vered  by  this  parliament.  The  king's  revenue  lay 
under  great  debts  and  anticipations:  Thofe  branches 
granted  in  the  year  1669  and  1670  were  ready  to 
expire :  And  the  fleet  was  reprefented  by  the  king 
as  in  great  decay  and  diforder.  But  the  commons, 
inftead  of  being  afFeded  by  thefe  diftreflcs  of  the 
crown,  trufted  chiefly  to  them  for  pafling  the  tx- 
(lufion-billj  and  for  puniftiing  and  difplacing  all  the 
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c  H  A  P.  minifters  who  were  obnoxious  to  them.  They  were 
^^V^lf  therefore  in  nohafte  to  relieve  the  king;  and  grew 
Uj^.  only  the  more  aflbnning  on  account  of  his  complaints 
and  uneafinefs..  Jealous,  however,  of  the  army,  they 
granted  the  fame  fum  of  206,000  pounds,  which  had 
been  voted  for  diibanding  it  by  the  laft  parliament  ; 
though  the  vote,  by  reafon  of  the  fubfequent  proro- 
gation and  diffolution,  joined  to  fome  fcruplcs  of 
the  lords,  had  not  b^cn  carried  into  an  aft.  This 
money  was  appropriated  by  very  ftrift  claufes  ;  but 
the  commons  infifted  not,  as  formerly,  upon  its 
being  paid  into  the  chamber  of  London. 

The  impeachment  of  the  five  popilh  lords  in  the 
Tower,  with  that  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  was  carried 
.on  with  vigour.     The  power  of  this  minifter,  and 
his  credit  with  the  king,  rendered  him  extremely 
obnoxious  to  the  popular  leaders  5  and  the  commons 
hoped  that,  if  he  were  puftied  to  extremity,  he  would 
be  obliged,  in  order  to  juftify  his  own  conduft,  to 
lay  open  the  whole  intrigue  of  the  French  alliance, 
which  they  fufpeftcd  to  contain  a  fecrct  of  the  moft 
dangerous  nature.     The  king,  on  his  part,  appre- 
henfive  of  the  fame  confequences,  and  defirous  to 
proteft   his  minifter,    who   was   become    criminal 
merely  by  obeying  orders,  employed  his  whole  in- 
tereft  to  fupport  the  validity  oif  that  pardon  which 
had  been  granted  him.     The  lords  appointed  J|,day 
:   for  the  examination  of  the  queftion,  and  agreed  to 
)'  bear  counfcl  on  both  fides :  But  the  commons  would 
'  j    not  fubmit  their  pretenfions  to  the  difcuffion  of  ar- 
;    gument  and  inquiry.     They  voted,  that  whoevef 
!   fliould  prefume,  without  their  leave,  to  maintain  be- 
fore the  houfe  of  peers  the  validity  of  Danby's  par- 
don, ftiould  be  accounted  a  betrayer  of  the  liberties 
,  of  the  Englifh  commons.     And  they  made  a  de-* 
mand,  that  the  bifhops,  whom  they  knew  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  court,  (hould  be  removed,  not  only  when 
the  trial  of  the  earl  Ihould  commence,  but  alfo  when 
the  validity  of  his  pardon  Ihould  be  difculTcc}. 
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The  bifhops  before  the  reformation  Kad  always  chap. 
enjoyed  a  feac  in  parliament :    But  fo  far  were  they  ^,_J^^.^ 
anciently  from  regarding  that  dignity  as  a  privilege,      1679. 
that  the/  affefted  rather  to  form  a  feparate  order  in 
the  ftate,  independent  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  and 
accountable  only  to  the  pope  and  to  their  own  order* 
By  the  conftitutions,  however,  of  Clarendon,  en- 
a€tcd  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  they  were  ob- 
liged to  give  their  prefence  in  parliament ;    but  as 
the  canon  law  prohibited  them  from  alTifting  in  ca- 
pital trials,  they  were  allowed  in  fuch  cafes  the  pri- 
vilege of  abfenting  themfelves.     A  praftice,  which 
was  at  firft  voluntary,  became  afterwards  a  rule; 
and  on  the  earl  of  Strafford's  trial,  the  billiops,  who 
would  gladly  have  attended,  and  who  were  no  longer 
bound  by  the  canon  law,  were  yet  obliged  to  with- 
draw.    It  had  been  ufual  for  them  to  enter  a  proteft, 
afierting  their  right  to  fit ;  and  this  proteft,  being 
conddered  as  a  mere  form,  was  always  admitted  and 
difregarded.     But  here  was  darted  a  new  queftion 
of  no  fmall  importance.     The  commons,  who  were 
now  enabled,  by  the  violence  of  the  people  and  the 
ncceffitics  of  the  crown,  to  make  new  acquifitions  of 
powers  and  privileges,  infiftcd  that  the  bifhops  had 
no  more  title  to  vote  in  the  queftjon  of  the  earl's 
pardon  than  in  the  impeachment  itfelf.  The  biihops 
aflcrted  that  the  pardon  was  merely  a  preliminary ; 
and  that,  neither  by  the  canon  law  nor  the  prafticc 
of  parliament,  were  they  ever  obliged,  in  capital 
cafes,  to  withdraw  till  the  very  commencement  of 
the  trial  itfelf.     If  their  abfence  was  confidered  as  a 
privilege,   which  was  its  real  origin,    it  depended 
on  their  own  choice,  how  far  they  would  infift  upon 
it.     If  regarded  as  a  diminution  of  their  right  of 
peerage,  (uch  unfavourable  cuftoms  ought  never  to 
be  extended  beyond  the  very  circumftancc  eflablifli- 
ed  by  them ;  and  all  arguments,  from  a  pretended 
parity  of  rcafon,  were  in  that  cafe  of  little  or  no 
authority. 
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The  houfe  of  lords  were  fo  much  influenced  by 
thefe  rcafons,  that  they  adoiitted  the  bifhops'  right 
to  vote,  when  the  validity  of  the  pardon  Ihould  be 
exannined.  The  commons  infilled  ftill  on  their  with- 
drawing ;  and  thus  a  quarrel  being  commenced  be- 
tween the  two  houfes,  the  king,  who  expedted  no- 
thing but  frefli  inftances  of  violence  from  this  par- 
liament, began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  laying  hold 
of  fb  favourable  a  pretence,  and  of  finifhing  the 
feffion  by  a  prorogation.  While  in  this  difpofition, 
he  was  alarmed  with  fudden  intelligence,  that  the 
houfe  of  commons  was  preparing  a  remonftrance,  in 
order  to  inflame  the  nation  ftill  farther  upon  the 
favourite  topics  of  the  plot  and  of  popery.  He 
haftened,  therefore,  to  execute  his  intention,  even 
without  confulting  his  new  council,  by  whofe  ad- 
vice he  had  promifed  to  regulate  his  whole  conduct. 
And  thus  were  difappointed  all  the  projedls  of  the 
malcontents,  who  were  extremely  enraged  at  this 
vigorous  meafure  of  the  king's.  Shaftefbury  pub- 
licly threatened  that  he  would  have  the  head  of 
whoever  had  advifed  it.  The  parliament  was  foon 
after  diflblved  without  advice  of  council ;  and  writs 
were  iflued  for  a  new  parliament.  The  king  was 
willing  to  try  every  means  which  gave  a  profpeft  of 
more  compliance  in  hi?,  fubjefts  i  and,  in  cafe  of 
failure,  the  blame,  he  hoped,  ^yould  lie  on  thofe 
whofe  obftinacy  forced  him  to  extremities. 

But,  even  during  the  recefs  of  parliament,  there 
was  no  interruption  to  the  profecution  of  the  ca- 
tholics accufed  of  the  plot:  The  king  found  him- 
felf  obliged  to  give  way  to  this  popular  fury, 
Whitebread,  provincial  of  the  Jefuits,  Fenwic, 
Gavan,  Turner,  and  Harcourt,  all  of  them  of  the 
fame  order,  were  firft  brought,  to  their  trial.  Be- 
fides  Gates  and  Bedloe,  Dugdale,  a  new  witnefs, 
appeared  againft  the  prifoners.  This  man  had  been 
fteward  to  lord  Afton,  and,  though  poor,  poflTcfled 
a  charafter  Ibmewhat  more  reputable  than  the  other 

two; 
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two:  But  his  account  of  the  intended  maffacres  and  C  H  A  P^ 
affaffinations  was  equally  monftrous  and  incredible.  ^       ^ 
He  even  aflerted  that  200,000  papifts  in  England     1679, 
were  ready  to  take  arms.     The  prifoners  proved, 
by  fixteen  witnefles  from  St.  Omers,  ftudents,  and 
moft  of  them  young  men  of  family,  that  Oatcs  was 
in  that  feminary  at  the  time  when  he  fwore  that  he 
was  in   London :    But  as  they  were  catholics,  and 
difciples  of  the  Jefuits,  their  teftimony,  both  with 
the  judges  and  jury,  was  totally  difregarded.     Even 
the  reception  which  ihey  met  with  in  court  was  full 
of  outrage  and  mockery.     One  of  them  faying  that 
Oates  always  continued  at  St.  Omers,  if  he  could 
beKeve  his  fenfes ;   "  You  papifts,"  faid  the  chief 
juftice,    "  are  taught  not  to  believe  your  fenfes." 
It  muft  be  confeffed  that  Oates,    in  oppofition  to 
the  ftudents  of  St.  Omers,  found  means  to  bring 
evidence  of  his  having  been  at  that  time  in  Lon- 
don:   But  this  evidence,    though  it  had,    at  that 
time,   the  appearance  of  fome  folidity,  was  after- 
wards difcovered,  when  Oates  himfelf  was  tried  for 
,   perjury,  to  be  altogether  deceitful.     In  order  far- 
ther to  difcredit  that  witnefs,  the  Jefuits  proved,  by 
undoubted  teftimony,  that  he  had  perjured  himfelf 
in  father  Ireland's  trial,  whom  they  fhewed  to  have 
been  in  StafFordfhire  at  the  very  time  when  Oates 
fwore  that  he  was  committing  treafon  in  London. 
But  all  thefe  pleas  availed  them  nothing  againft  the 
general    prejudices.      They    received    fcntenccv  of 
death  i    and  were  executed,  perfifting  to  their  laft 
breath  in  the    moft  folemn,    earneft^    and  delibe- 
rate, though  difregarded,  proteftations  of  their  in- 
nocence. 

The   next  trial  was  that  of  Langhorne,  an  emi-  and  of 
nent  lawj^er,  by  whom  all  the  concerns  of  the  Je-  home! 
fuits  were  managed,     Oates  and  Bedloe  fwore,   that 
all  the  papal  commiflions  by  which  the  chief  off  ces 
in  England  were  filled  with  catholics,  paficd  through 
his  hands.     When  verdidk  was  given  againft  the 

prifoner, 
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p  H  A  P.  prifoner,  the  fpcftators  cxpreffed  their  favage  joy^ 
Lxvii.    Jjy  i^yj  acclamations.      So  high  indeed  had  the 
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1^79*  popular  rage  mounted^  that  the  witnefles  fer  this 
unhappy  man,  on  approaching  the  court,  were  almoft 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  rabble  2  One  in  particular.was 
bruifed  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  put  his  life  in  danger : 
.'And  another,  a  woman^  declared  that^  unlefs  the 
court  could  afford  her  protedion,  (he  durft  not 
give  evidence :  But  as  the  judges  could  go  no  farther 
than  promife  to  punifh  fuch  as  fhould  do  her  any 
injury,  the  prifoner  himfelf  had  the  humanity  to 
wav6  her  teftimony. 

So  far  the  informers  had  proceeded  with  fuecefs  1 
j  Their  accufation  was  hitherto  equivalent  to  a  fen- 
I  tence  of  death.     The  firft  check  which  they  receiv- 
Wakcman  cd  was  on  the  trial  of  fir  George  Wakeman,  thtf 
^xth  M^'  queen's  phyfician,  whom  they  accufed  of  an  inten* 
^^'  tion  to  poiibn  the  king.     It  was  a  ftrong  circum^ 
I  fiance  in  favour  of  Wakeman,  that  Oatesi  in  his 
firft  information  before  the  council,  had  accufed 
him  only  upon  hearfay ;    and  when  afked  by  the 
chancellor,   whether  he  had  any  thing  farther  to 
charge  him  with  ?  he  added,  "  God  forbid  I  fhould 
*«  fay    any    thing    agsunft    fir    George :     For   I 
"  know  nothing  more  againft  him."    On  the  trial 
he  gave  pofitive  evidence  of  the  prifoner's  guiln 
There  were  many  other  circumftances  which  fa-» 
vourcd  Wakeman :  But  what  chiefly  contributed  to 
his  acquittal,  was  the  connexion  of  his  catkfe  with 
that  of  the  queen,  whom  no  one,  even  during  the 
highcft  prejudices  of  the  times,  could  fincerely  be- 
lieve guilty.     The  great  importance  of  the  trial 
made  men  recolleft  themfelves,  and  recal  that  gOod 
fenfe  and  humanity  which  feemed,    during   fome 
time,  to  have  abandoned  the  nation.     The  chief 
juflice  himfelf,  who  had  hitherto  favoured  the  wit- 
nefTes,  exaggerated  the  plot,  and  railed  againft  the 
prifoners,  was-  obfervcd  to  be  confiderably  mollified, 
and  to  give  a  favourable    charge    to    the  jury. 

Oates 
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Oates  and  Bedloe  had  the  affurance  to  attack  him  ^^ xvri^' 
to  his  face,  and  even  to  accufe  him  of  partiality  ^  ^^/^ 
before  the  council.      The  whole  party,   who  had  \    1679. 
formerly  much  extolled   his   conduft,   now  made  ^ 
him  the  objcft  of  their  refentment.     Wakeman's 
acquittal  was  indeed  a  fcnfible  mortification  to  the 
furious  profecutors  of  the  plot,  and  fixed  an  inde- 
lible (lain  upon  the  witneffes.     But  Wakeman,  af- 
ter he  recovered  his  liberty,  finding  himfelf  expofed 
to  fuch  inveterate  enmity,  and  being  threatened  with 
farther  profecutions,    thought  it  prudent  to  retire 
beyond  fea:  And  his  flight  was  interpreted  as  a  proof 
of  guilt,  by  thofe  who  were  {lill  refolved  to  perfift  in  1 
the  belief  of  the  conlpiracy.  ^ 

The  great  difcontents  in  England,  and  the  re-  ^^*^*®f 
-fraftory  difpoficion  of  the  parliament,  drew  the  at-  scoihnU. 
tendon  of  the  Scottifh  covenanters,  and  gave  them 
a  profpeft  of  fome  time  putting  an  end  to  thofe  op- 
preflions,  under  which  they  had  fo  long  laboured. 
It  was  fufpefted  to  have  been  the  policy  of  Lauder- 
dale and  his  aflbciates  to  pufh  thcfe  unhappy  men 
to  extremities,  and  force  them  into  rebellion,  with 
a  view  of  reaping  profit  from  the  forfeitures  and 
attainders  which  would  enfue  upon  it.  But  the 
covenanters,  aware  of  this  policy,  had  hitherto 
forborne  all  afts  of  hoftility^  and  that  tyrannical 
minifter  had  failed  of  his  purpofe.  An  incident  at 
laft  happened,  which  brought  on  an  infurreftion  in 
that  country. 

The  covenanters  were  much  enraged  againft 
Sharpe,  the  primate,  whom  they  confidered  as  an 
apoftate  from  their  principles,  and  whom  they  exr 
perienced  to  be  an  unrelenting  perfecutor  of  all 
thofe  who  diffented  from  the  eftablifhed  worlhip. 
He  had  an  officer  under  him,  one  Carmichael,  no 
Icfs  zealoivs  than  himfelf  againft  conventicles,  and 
who  by  his  violent  profecutions  had  rendered  him- 
iclf  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  fanatics.  A  com- 
pany of  thefe  had  waylaid  him  on  the  road  near  St. 
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Andrews,  with  an  intention,  if  not  of  killine  him, 
at  leaft  of  chaftizipg  him  fo  fevercly  as  would  after- 
wards render  him  more  cautious  in  pcrfecuting  the 
non-conformifts  ^  While  looking  out  for  their 
prey,  they  were  furpriled  at  feeing  the  archbiftiop-'s 
coach  pais  by ;  and  they  immediately  interpreted 
this  incident  as  a  declaration  of  the  fecret  purpofc 
of  providence  agairtft  him.  But  when  they  obferv- 
cd  that  almoft  all  his  fervants,  by  fome  accident, 
were  abfent,  they  no  longer  doubted,  but  heaven 
had  here  delivered  their  capital  enemy  into  their 
hands.  ,  Without  farther  deliberation,  they  fell  upon 
him }  dragged  him  from  his  coach  ;  tore  him  from 
the  arms  ot  his  daughter,  who  interpofed  with  cries 
and  tears;  and  piercing  him  with  redoubled  wounds, 
left  him  dead  on  the  fpot,  and  immediately  dilperfcd 
themfelves; 

This  ati:ocious  aftion  fervcd  the  miniftry  as  a 
pretence  for  a  more  violent  perfecution  againft  the 
fanatics,  on  whom,  without  diftinftion,  they  threw 
the  guilt  of  thofe  furious  aflaffins.  It  is  indeed 
certain,  that  the  murder  of  Sharpe  had  excited  an 
universal  joy  among  the  covenanters,  and  that  their 
blind  zeal  had  often  led  them,  in  their  books  and 
fermons,  to  praife  and  recommend  the  affaffination 
of  their  enemiei,  whom  they  confidered  as  the 
enemies  of  all  true  piety  and  godlinefs.  The  ftorics 
of  Jael  and  Sifera,  of  Ehud  and  Eglon,  refounded 
from  every  pulpit.  The  officers,  quartered  in  the 
weft,  received  more  ftridt  orders  to  find  out  and 
difperfe  all  conventicles ;  ^nd  for  that  reafon  the 
covenanters,  inftead  of  meeting  in  fmall  bodies, 
were  obliged  to  celebrate  their  worlhip  in  numerous 
aflemblies,  and  to  bring  arms  for  their  fecurity. 
At  Rutherglen,  a  fmall  borough  near  Glafgow,  they 
openly  fet  forth  a  declaration  againft  prelacy ;  and 
in  the  market-place  burned  feveral  ads  of  parlia- 

c  WodVow's  Hiilory  of  the  Sufibrings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
vol.  ii.  p.  28. 
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mcnt  and  ads  of  council^  which  had  eftablifhed  that  chap* 
mode  of  ccclcfiaffical  government,  and  had  pro-  ^^^\ 
hibited  conventides*      For  this  infult  on  the  fu-      1679. 
prcme  authority,  they  purpofcly  chofe  the  29th  of 
May,  the  annivcrfary  of  the  reftoration ;    and  pre- 
▼ioufly  extinguifhcd  the  bonfires  which  had  been 
kindled  for  that  folemnity. 

Captain  Graham,  afterwards  vifcount  Dundee, 
an  adtive  and  enterprifing  officer,  attacked  a  great 
conventicle  upon  Loudon-hill,  and  was  repulfed 
with  the  lofs  of  thirty  men.  The  covenanters, 
finding  that  they  were  unwarily  involved  in  fuch 
deep  guilt,  were  engaged  to  perfevere,  and  to  feek, 
from  their  valour  and  fortune  alone,  for  that  in- 
demnity, which  the  fcverity  of  the  government  left 
them  no  hopes  of  ever  being  able  otherwife  to  ob- 
tain. They  pufhed  on  to  Glafgow ;  and  though  at 
firft  repulfed,  they  afterwards  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  that  city;  difpoflcfTed  the  eflablifhed 
clergy;  and  ifTued  proclamations,  in  which  they 
declared  that  they  fought  againfl  the  king's  fupre- 
macy,  againft  popery  and  prelacy,  and  againft  a 
popifh  fuccefTor. 

How  accidental  fbever  this  infurre£tion  might 
appear,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  fome  great 
men,  in  combination  with  the  popular  leaders  in 
England,  had  fecretly  inftigatcd  the  covenanters  to 

Eroceed  to  fuch  extremities  **,  and  hoped  for  the 
ime  efFefts  that  had  forty  years  before  enfucd  from 
the  diforders  in  Scotland.  The  king  alfo,  appre-. 
benfive  of  like  confequcnces,  immediately  difpatch- 
ed  thither  Monmouth  with  a  fmall  body  of  Englifh 
cavalry.  That  nobleman  joined  to  thefe  troops  the 
Scottiih  guards,  and  fome  regiments  of  militia,  le* 
vied  from  the  well-afFefted  counties ;  and  with  great 
celerity  marched  in  qucfl  of  the  rebels.  They  had  Battle  of 
taken  pofl  near  Bothwel-caftle,  between  Hamilton  J^Jj^'** 

*  Algernon  Sidney *t  letters,  p.  90* 
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C  H  A  P<  and  Glafgow ;  where  there  was  no  accefs  to  them 
y^^^^  but  over  a  bridge,  which  a  fmall  body  was  able  ta 
1^79.  defend'  againft  the  king's  forces.  They  (hewed 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  their  poft  j  hut  difcovcrcd 
neither  judgment  nor  valour  in  any  other  ftep  of 
their  condud.  No  nobiKty  and  few  gentry  had 
joined  them :  The  clergy  were  in  reality  the  gene-> 
rals }  and  the  whole  army  never  exceeded  8000  men. 
aid  June.  Monmouth  attacked  the  bridge;  and  the  body  of 
rebels,  who  defended,  it,  maintained  their  poft  as 
long  as  their  ammunition  lafted.  When  they  fent 
for  more,  they  received  orders  to  quit  their  ground^ 
and  to  retire  backwards.  This  imprudent  meafure 
occafioned  an  immediate  defeat  to  the  covenanters. 
Monmouth  pafled  the  bridge  without  oppofition, 
and  drew  up  his  forces  oppofite  to  the  enemy.  His 
cannon  alone  put  them  to  rout.  About  700  fell  ia 
the  purfuit :  For  properly  fpeaking  there  was  na 
aftion.  Twelve  huncked  were  taken  prifoncrs;  and 
were  treated  by  Monmouth  with  a  humanity  which 
they  had  never  experienced  in  their  own  country- 
men. Such  of  them  as  would  promifc  to  live  peace- 
ably were  difmiffed.  About  three  hundred,  who 
were  fo  obftinate  as  to  refofe  this  eafy  condition,  were 
Ihipped  for  Barbadoes ;  but  unfortunately  perifhed 
in  the  voyage.  Two  of  their*  clergy  were  hanged. 
Monmouth  was  of  a  generous  difpolition  ;  and  be- 
fides,  aimed  at  popularity  in  Scotland.  The  king 
intended  to  intruft  the  government  of  that  kingdom 
in  his  hands.  He  had  married  a  Scottifh  lady,  heir 
of  a  great  family,  and  allied  to  all  the  chief  nobility. 
And  Lauderdale,  «as  he  was  "now  declining  in  his 
parts,  and  was  much  decayed  in  his  memory,  began 
to  lofe  with  the  king  that  influence  which  he  had ' 
maintained  during  fo  many  years ;  notwithftanding 
the  efforts  of  his  numerpus  enemies  both  in  Scot- 
land and  England,,  and  notwithftanding  the  many 
violent  and  tyrannical  aftions  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty.  Even  at  prefent  he  retained  fo  much  influ- 
ence 
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cncc  as  to  poifon  all  the  good  intentions,  which  the  ^^  y^/* 
king,  either  of  hinifelf  or  by  Monmouth's  fug-  ,  -J^jf 
geftion,  had  formed  with  regard  to  Scodand.  An  1679. 
z£t  of  indemnity  was  granted ; '  but  Lauderdale  took 
care  that  it  fhould  be  io  worded  as  rather  to  afford 
protedtion  to  himfelf  and  his  alToeiates,  than  to  the 
unhappy  covenanters.  And  though  Orders  were 
given  to  tonnivc  thcnceforwards  at  all  conventicles, 
fae  found  means,  under  a  variety  of  pretences,  to 
£hide  the  execution  of  them-  It  muft  be  owned 
however,  to  his  praiic,that  he  was  the.  chief  perfon, 
who,  by  his  counfel,  occafioned  the  expeditious 
cnarch  of  the  forces  and  the  prompt  orders  gtveit  to 
Monmouth;  and  thereby  difa^pohited  all  the  (x- 
pcftations.  of  Ac  EngKfli  malcoiltertts,  who,  rcfteft- 
ing  on  the  difpofition  of  men's  minds  in  both  kirtg- 
<doms,  had  entertained  great  hopes  from  the  progrcfe 
pf  the  Scottilh  infurredion^ 
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State  of 
parties. 


THE  king,  obferving  that  the  whole  nation 
concurred  at  firft  in  the  belief  and  profecution 
of  the  popifti  plot,  had  found  it  neceflary  for  his 
own  fafety  to  pretend,  in  all  public  fpeeches  and 
tranfaftions,  an  entire  belief  and  acquiefcence  in 
that  famous  abfurdity^  and  by  this  artifice  he  had 
eluded  the  violent  and  irrefiftible  torrent  of  the 
people.  When  a  little  tinnie  and  recoUeftion,  as  well 
as  the  execution  of  the  pretended  confpirators,  had 
fomewhat  moderated  the  general  fury,  he  was  now 
enabled  to  form  a  confiderable  party,  devoted  to  the 
interefts  of  the  crown,  and  determined  to  oppofe  the 
pretenfions  of  the  malcontents. 

In  every  mixed  government,  fuch  as  tliat  of 
England,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  will  always  incline 
to*  preferve  the  entire  frame  of  the  conftitutionj 
but  according  to  the  various  prejudices,  interefts, 
and  difpofitions  of  men,  fomc  will  ever  attach  them- 
felves  with  more  paflion  to  the  regal,  others  to  the 
popular,  part  of  the  government.  Though  the 
king,  after  his  reftoration,  had  endeavoured  ta 
1 1  abolid^  ^ 
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abolilh  the  diftinftion  of  parties,  and  had  chofen  ^^y^,!*' 
his  minifters  from  among  all  denominations;    no  .    -^.J/ 
fooner  had  he  loft  his  popularity,  and  expofed  him-      1679. 
fclf  to  general  jealoufy,  than  he  found  it  neceflary 
to  court  the  old  cavalier  party,  and  to  promife  them 
full  compenfation  for  that  negleft  of  which  they  had 
hitherto  complained.     The  prefent  emergence  made 
it  ftill  more  neceffary  for  him  to  apply  for  their 
fupport ;  and  there  were  many  circumftances,  which 
determined  them,  at  this  time,  to  fly  to  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  crown,  and  to  the  protection  of  the 
royal  family. 

A  PARTY,  ftrongly  attached  to  monarchy,  will 
naturally  be  jealous  of  the  right  of  fucceffion,  by 
which  alone  they  believe  ftability  to  be  preforved 
in  the  government,  and  a  barrier  fixed  againft  the 
encroachments  of  popular  aflemblies.  The  projedt. 
Openly  embraced,  of  excluding  the  duke,  appeared 
to  that  party  a  dangerous  innovation :  And  the  de- 
fign,  fecretly  projefted,  of  advancing  Monmouth, 
made  them  apprchenfive,  left  the  inconveniencics  of 
a  difputed  fucceffion  (hould  be  propagated  to  all 
pofterity.  While  the  jealous  lovers  of  liberty  main- 
tained, that  a  king,  whofe  title  depended  on  the 
parliament,  would  naturally  be  more  attentive  to 
the  interefts,  at  leaft  to  the  humours,  of  the  people; 
the  paffionate  admirers  of  monarchy  confidered  all 
dependancc  as  a  degradation  of  kingly  government, 
and  a  great  ftep  towards  the  cftablifhment  of  a  com- 
iTionwealth  in  England. 

But  though  his  union  with  the  political  royalifts 
brought  great  acceffion. of  force  to  the  king,  he  de- 
rived no  lefs  fupport  from  the  confederacy,  which 
he  had,  at  this  time,  the  addrefs  to  form  with  the 
church  of  England.  He  reprefented  to  the  eccle^ 
liaftics  the  great  number  of  preft)yterians  and  other 
fcftaries,  who  had  entered  into  the  popular  party ; 
the  encouragement  and  favour  which  they  met 
witbi   the  loudnefs  of  their  cries  with  regard  to 

I  4  popery 
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^xviif'  popery  and  arbitrary  power.  And  he  made  the 
y_  -^-Jj  eftabliflied  clergy  and  their  adherents  apprehend, 
1679.  that  the  old  fcheme  for  the  abolition  of  prelacy  as 
well  as  monarchy  was  revived,  and  that  the  fame 
miferies  and  oppreffions  awaited  them,  to  which, 
during  the  civil  wars  and  ufurpations,  they  had  fo 
long  been  expofed. 

The  memory  alfo  of  thofe  difmal  times  ignited- 
many  indifferent  and  impartial  perfons  to  the  crown, 
and  begat  a  dread  left  the  zeal  for  liberty  ftiould  en* 
graft  itfelf  on  fanaticifni>    and  Ihould  once  ,morc^ 
kindle  a  civil  war  in  the  kingdom.      Had  not  the 
king  ftill  retained  the  prerogative  of  diiOTolving  the 
parliament,  there  was  indeed  reafon  to  apprehexid 
the  renewal  of  all  the  pretenlions  and  violences 
which  had  ufliered  in  the  laft  commotions.     The 
one  period  appeared  an  exadt  counterpart  to  the 
Other :   But  ftill  difcerning  judges  could  perceive, 
lioth  in  the  fpirit  of  the  parties  and  in  the  genius  of 
the  prince,  a  material  difference ;  by  means  of  which- 
Charles  was  enabled  at  laft,  though  with  the  imminent 
peril  of  liberty,  to  preferve  the  peace  of  the  natioi). 
The  cry  againft  popery  was  loud ;    but  it  pro- 
ceeded lefs  from  religious  than  from  party  zeal,  in. 
thole  who  propagated,  and  even  in  thofe  who  adopt- 
ed it.     The  fpirit  of  enthufiafm  had  occafioned  fo 
much  mifchief,   and  had  been  fo  fuccefsfully  ex- 
ploded, that  it  was  not  pofTible,   by  any  artifice, 
again  to  revive  and  fupport  it.     Cant  had  been  ri- 
diculed i    hypocrify  detefted  3   the  pretenfions  to  a 
more  thorough  reformation,  and  to  greater  purity, 
had  become  fufpicious ;  and  inftead  ot  denominating 
tliemfclves  the  godly  party,  the  appellation  affefted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  the  prefent  pa- 
triots were  content  with  calling  themfclves  the  good 
and  the  bo^iej}  party "" :   A  fure  prognoftic,  that  their 
meafures  were  not  to  be  fo  furious,  nor  their  pretcli- 
fions  fo  exorbitant. 

«  Temple,  vol.  1.  p.  335. 

The 
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The  king  too,  though  not  endowed. with  the  in-  ^  ^  A  p. 
tegrity  and  ftrift  principles  of  his  fatl^er,  was  happy  ,  -  ^^^ 
in  a  more  amiable  manner,  and  nnor^  popular  ad-  1679^ 
drefs.  Far  from  being  diftant,  ftately,  or  referved, 
|ic  had  not  a  grain  of  pride  or  vanity  in  his  whole 
compofition  ^ ;  but  was  the  moft  affable,  beft  bred 
^nan  aliv^.  He  treated  his  fubjefts  like  noblemen, 
like  gentlemen,  like  freemen  j  not.  like  vaffals  or 
boors.  His  profeffions  were  plaufible,  his  wholq 
behaviour  engaging ;  fb  that  he  won  upon  the  hearts^ 
even  while  he  loft  the  good  opinion,,  of  his  fubjefts, 
and  often  balanced  their  judgment  of  things  l^y 
their  perfonal  inclination  *.  In  his  public  conduft 
likewife,  though  he  had  fometimes  embraced  mea- 
fures  dangerous  to  the  liberty  and  religion  of  his 
people,  he  had  never  been  found  to  perfeverc  ob- 
flinately  in  them,  t)ut  had  always  returned  into  that 
path  which  their  united  opinion  feemed  to  point  out 
to  him.  And  upon  the  whole,  it  appeared  to  many, 
cruel  and  even  iniquitous,  to  remark  too  rigorpufly. 
the  failings  of  a  prince,  who  d^fcovered  fo  much 
facility  in  corre6ting  his  errors,  and  fo  much  lenity 
in  pardoning  the  ofi^nces  committed  againft  himfelfl 

The  general  affeAion  borne  the  king  appeared 
iignally  abo^it  this  time.  He  fell  fick  at  Windfor  9 
and  had  two  or  three  fits  of  a  fever,  fo  violent  as 
made  his  life  be  thought  in  danger.  A  general 
confternation  feized  all  ranks  of  men,  increafed  by 
the  apprehenfions  entertained  of  his  fucceflbr.  la 
'the  prefent  difpofition  of  men's  minds,  the  king's 
death,  to  ufe  an  expreffion  of  fir  William  Temple^, 
was  regarded  as  the  end  of  the  world.  The  mal- 
contents, it  was  feared,  would  proceed  to  extre- 
mities, and  immediately  kindle  a  civil  war  in  the 
kingdom.     Either  their   entire  fuccefs,   or  entire 

^  Temple,  vol.  1,  p.  449,         8  DiiTcrtatiga  on  Parties,  letter  vii. 
^  Vol,  i.  p.  34.1* 
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c  H  A  F.  failure,  or  even  the  balance  and  conteft  of  parties, 

^^J   \  feemed  all  of   them   events  equally  fatal.  '  The 

,<79.      king's  chief  counfellors  therefore,  Effex,  Halifax, 

Statcotthc  und   Sunderland,    who  ftood  on   bad  terms  with 

mini  ry.     Shaftcfbury  and  the  popular  party,  advifed  him  to 

fend  fecretly  for  the  duke,  that,  in  cafe  of  any 

finifter  accident,   that   prince  might  be  ready  to 

affert  his  right  againft  the  oppofition  which  he  was 

likely  to  meet  with*    When  the  duke  arrived,  he 

found  his  brother  out  of  danger ;  and  it  was  agreed 

to  conceal  the  invitation  which  he  had   received. 

%d  Sept.     His  journey,  however,  was  attended  with  important 

confequences.     He  prevailed  on  the  king  to  dif- 

grace  Monmouth,  whofe  projefts  were  now  known 

and  avowed;  to  deprive  him  of  his  command  in  the 

army;  and  to  fend  him  beyond  fea.     He  himfelf 

returned  to  Bruflcls ;  but  made  a  fhort  ftay  in  that 

place.     He  obtained  leave  to  retire  to  Scothnd, 

tinder  pretence  ftill  of  quieting  the  apprehenfions  of 

the  Englilh  nation ;  but  in  reality  with  a  view  of 

fccuring  that  kingdom  in  his  interefts. 

Though  Eflex  and  Halifax  had  concurred  in  the 
rcfolution  of  inviting  over  the  duke,  they  foon 
found,  that  they  had  not  obtained  his  confidence,, 
and  that  even  the  king,  while  he  made  ufe  of  their 
fervice,  had  no  fincere  regard  for  their  pcrfons. 
Eflex  in  difguft  refigned  the  treafury:  Halifax 
retired  to  his  country  feat :  Temple,  defpairing  of 
any  accommodation  among  fuch  enraged  parties, 
withdrew  almoft  entirely  to  his  books  and  his  gar- 
dens. The  king,  who  changed  minifters  as  well  as 
meafures  with  great  indifference,  bellowed  at  this 
rime  the  chief  confidence  on  Hyde,  Sunderland,  and 
Godolphin.  Hyde  fucceeded  Eflex  in  the  treafury. 
All  the  king's  minifters,  as  well  as  himfelfi  were 
extremely  averfe  to  the  meeting  of  the  new  parlia- 
ment, which  they  cxpedtcd  to  find  as  refractory  as 
any  of  the  preceding.    The  cle£tions  had  gone 

moftly 
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moftly  in  favour  of  the  country  j)arty.  The  terrors  ^'Jj^if  • 
of  the  plot  had  ftill  a  mighty  influence  over  the  ^  _  ^ 
populace;  and  the  apprchenfions  of  the  duke's  1^79* 
bigoted  principles  and  arbitrary  charafter  weighed 
•with  men  of  fcnfe  and  refleftion.  The  king  there- 
fore refolved  to  prorogue  the  parliament,  that  he 
might  try,  whether  time  would  allay  thofe  humours, 
which,  by  every  other  expedient,  he  had  in  vain* 
attempted  to  mollify.  In  this  meafure  he  did  not 
cxpeft  the  concurrence. of  his  council.  He  knew- 
that  thofe  popular  leaders,  whom  he  had  admitted, 
would  zealoufly  oppofe  a  refolution,  which  difcon- 
certed  all  their  fchemes;  and  that  the  royalifts 
'would  not  dare,  by  fupporting  it,  to  expofe  them- 
felves  to  the  vengeance  of  the  parliament,  when  it 
jhould  be  aflembled.  Thefe  reafons  obliged  him  to 
take  this  ftcp  entirely  of  himfelf ;  and  he  only 
declared  his  refolution  in  council.  It  is  remarkable, 
that,  though  the  king  had  made  profeffion  never  to 
embrace  any  nveafurc  without  the  advice  of  thefe 
counielbrs,  he  had  often  broken  that  refolution, 
and  had  been  neceffitated,  in  affairs  of  the  greateft 
confequcnce,  to  control  their  opinion.  Many  of 
them  in  difguft  threw  up  about  this  time;  parti- 
cularly lord  Ruilel,  the  moft  popular  man  in  the  "^ 
nation,  as  well  from  the  mildnefs  and  integrity  of 
his  character,  as  from  his  zealous  attachment  to  the 
religion  and  liberties  of  his  country.  Though 
carried  into  fome  excefles,  his  intentions  were  ever 
cfteemcd  upright;  and  being  heir  to  the  greateft 
fortune  in  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  void  of  ambition, 
men  believed  that  nothing  but  the  laft  neceflityl 
could  ever  engage  him  to  embrace  any  defperate 
meafures.  Shaftelbury,  who  was,  in  moft  parti- 
culars, of  an  oppofite  charafter,  was  removed  by 
the  king  from  the  office  of  prefident  of  the  council ; 
and  the  earl  of  Radnor,  a  man  who  poffeffed  whim- 
lical  talents  and  iplenetic  virtues^  was  fubfticuted  in 
bis  place. 

It 
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CHAP.      It  was  the  favour  and  countenance  of  the  parlia* 
^xvm.  jyj^j^j.^  which  had  chiefly  encouraged  the  rumour  of 
1^67^.    plots  ;   but  the  nation  had  gotten  To  much  into  that 
^    vein  of  credulity,  and  every  neceflitous  villain  was 
fo  much  incited  by  the  fuccefs  of  Gates  and  Bedloe, 
that,  even  during  the  prorogation,   the  people  were 
not  allowed  to  remain  in  tranquillity.     There  wa» 
9ne  Dangcrfield,  a  fellow  who  had  been  burned  \xi 
the  Irnnd  for  crimes,  tranfported,  whipped,  pillorie4 
four  times,  fined  for  cheats,  out-lawed  for  felony, 
con vifted  qf  coining,  and  expofcd  to  all  the' public 
liifamy  which  the  laws  could  infliit  on  the  bafeft  and 
inoft  IhamefuV  enormities.     The  credulity  of  the 
people,  and  the  humour  of  the  times>  enabled  evet» 
this  man  to.  become  a  perfon  of  confequencc.     He 
Meal-tub    w^s  the  author  of  a  new  incident,  called  the  meal^ 
J"^®^'         tub  floty  from  the  place  where  fome  papers,  relat- 
ipg  to  it,  were  found.     The  bottom  of  this  affair  it 
i^  difficult,  ^nd  not  very  material^i  to  difcovcr. ,  It: 
only  appears,  that  Dangerfield,  under  pretence  o€ 
betraying,  f he.  CQnfpiraci^s  of  the  prefbyteriaas,  had. 
been  counte;i^aed  by  fome  catholics  of  conditipnj. 
and  had  even,  been  admitted  to  the  duke's  preieo<;e, 
and  the  king's :    i^nd  that,  under  pretence  of  re- 
vealing new  popiih  plots,  he  had  obtained  accefs  to- 
Shafteft)ury  and  fome  of  tl)e  popular  leaders.  Which 
fide  he  intended  to  cheat,  is.  uncertaiq;  or  whether. 
h^  did  not  rather  mean  to  cheat  both :  But  he  ibon. 
found  that  the  belief  of  the  nation  was  more  open 
to  a  popidi  than  a  prefby terian  plot ;  and  he  re- 
folved   to  ftrike   in  with  the   prevailing  humoun 
Though  no  weight  could  .be  laid  on  his  teftimony,. 
great  clamour  was  raifed ;  as  if  the  court,  by  way 
of  retaliation,  hadjuitended  to  load  the  prefbyteriansj 
with  the  guilt  of  a  falfe  confpiracy.     It  muft  be  > 
confeflcd    that    the    prefent  periodi    by  the  pre- 
'   valence  and  fufpicion  of  fuch  mean  and  ignoble 
i   arts  on  all  fides^  throws  a  great  (tain  on  the  Britilh 
annals. 

On£ 
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One  of  the  moft  innocent  artifices,  praAifed  by  ^.^ini^* 
party  men  at  this  time,  was  the  additional  cere-  y_^^_^ 
mony,  pomp,  and  expence,  with  which  a  po^-      1679. 
burning  was  celebrated  in  London:  The  fpeftacle  « 7th Nov. 
ferved  to  entertain,  and  amufe,   and   inflame,  the ' 
populace.     The  duke  of  Monmouth  likewife  came 
over  without  leave,  and  made  a  triumphant  pro- 
ceflion  through  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  ex- 
tremely carefled  and  admired  by  the  people.     All 
thefc  arts  feemcd  requifite  to  fupport  the  general 
prejudices,  during  the  long  interval  of  parliament. 
Great  endeavours  were  alfo  ufed  to  obtain  the  king's 
confent  for  the  meeting  of  that  aflcmbly.     Seven-      i6«o. 
teen  peers   prefented   a  petition  to   this  purpofe. 
Many   of  the  corporations   imitated  the  example. 
Notwithftanding  leveral  marks  of  difpleafure,  and 
even  a  menacing  proclamation  from  the  king,  peti- 
rions  came  from  all  parts,  earneftly  infifting  on  a 
Icffion  of  parliament.     The  danger  of  popery,  and 
the  terrors  of  the  plot,  were  never  forgotten  in  any 
of  thefe  addreflcs. 

Tumultuous  petitioning  was  one  of  the  chief 
artifices  by  which  the  malcontents  in  the  laft  reign 
had  attacked  the  crown :  And  though  the  manner 
of  fubfcribing  and  delivering  petitions  was  now 
Ibmewhat  regulated  by  aft  of  parliament,  the  thing 
itfelf  ftill  remained ;  and  was  an  admirable  expedient 
for  infefting  the  court,  for  fpreading  difcontent,  and 
for  uniting  the  nation  in  any  popular  clamour.  As 
the  king  found  no  law,  by  which  he  could  punifti 
thofe  importunate,  and,  as  he  deemed  them,  undu- 
riful  felicitations,  he  was  obliged  to  encounter  them 
by  popular  applications  of  a  contrary  tendency. 
Wherever  the  church  and  court  party  prevailed, 
addreffes  were  framed,  containing  expreflions  of  the 
higheft  regard  to  his  majefty,  the  moft  entire  acqui- 
efcence  in  his  wifdom,  the  moft  dutiful  fubmifllon 
to  his  prerogative,  and  the  deepeft  abhorrence  of 
thofe  who  endeavoured  to  encroach  upon  it,,  by 

prc^ 
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^Yvnf '  P^'^'cribing  to  him  any  time  for  aflembling  the  par- 
^  _     J  liamcnt.     Thus  the  nation  came  to  be  diftinguilhed 
sMo.     into  petitioners  and  abhorrers.    Faftions  indeed  were 
at  this  time  extremely  animated  againft  each  other* 
The  very  names,  by  which  each  party  denominated 
its  antagonift,  difcover  the  virulence  and  rancour 
which  prevailed.     For  bcfidcs  petitioner  and  atrfior- 
rer,    appellations  which  were  foon  forgotten,    this 
year  is  remarkable  for  being  the  epoch  of  the  well- 
whigand  Known  epithets  of  WHIG  and  TORY,  by  which, 
Tory.        and  fometimes  without  any  material  difference,  this 
ifland  has  been  fo  long  divided.     The  court  party 
reproached  their  antagonifts  with  their  affinity  to  the 
fanatical  convcnticlers  in  Scotland,  who  were  known 
by  the  name  of  Whigs  :  The  country  party  found 
a  refemblance  between  the  courtiers  and  the  popifh 
banditti  in  Ireland,  to  whom   the  appellation  of 
Tory  was  affixed.     And  after  this  manner,  thefc 
foolifli  terms  of  reproach  came  into  public  and  gene- 
ral ufc  i  and  even  at  prcfent  feem  not  nearer  their 
end  than  when  they  were  firft  invented. 
I      The  king  ufed  every  art  to  encourage  his  parti- 
I  fans,   and  to  reconcile  the  people  to  his  govern-  , 
\  Kient.     He  perfevered  in  the  great  zeal  which  he 
;  affefted  againft  popery.     He  even  allowed  Icveral 
priefts  to  be  put  to  death,  for  no  other  crime  than 
their  having  received  orders  in  the  Romifh  church. 
■  It  is  Angular,  that  one  of  them,  called  Evans,  was 
:   playing  at  tennis,  when  the  warrant  for  his  imme- 
;  diate  execution  was  notified  to  him :  He  fwore,  that 
he  would  play  out  his  fet  firft.     Charles,  with  the 
fame  view  of  acquiring  popularity,  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Spain,   and  alfo  offered  an  alliance  to 
Holland :  But  the  Dutch,  .terrified  with  tlje  great 
power  of  France,  and  feeing  little  refource  in  a 
country  fo  diftraded  as  England,  declined  accept- 
ance. He  had  fent  for  the  duke  from  Scotland,  but 
defired  him  to  return,  when  the  time  of  aflembling 
die  parliament  began  to  approach. 

It 
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iT  was  of  great  confequence  to  the  popular  party,  CHAP* 
while  the  meeting  pf  parliament  depended  on  the  ^^^^ 
king's  will,  to  keep  the  law,  whofe  operations  arc     14^^ 
perpetual,  entirely  on  their  fide.     The  (herifFs  of 
London  by  their  office  return  the  juries  :  It  had  been 
ufual  for  the  mayor  to  nominate  one  (herifT  by 
drinking  to  him ;  and  the  common-hall  had  ever 
without  difpute  confirmed  the  mayor's  choice.     Sir 
Robert  Clayton,  the  mayor,  appointed  one  who 
was   not   acceptable   to   the   popular- party:   The 
common-hall  rejeded  him ;  and  Bethel  and  Cornifh, 
two  independents,  and  republicans,  and  of  confe- 
quence deeply  engaged  with  the  malcontents,  were 
chofen  by  a  majority  of  voices.     In  fpite  of  all 
remonftrances  and  oppofition^  the  citizens  perfifted 
in  their  choice ;  and  the  court  party  was  obliged  for 
the  prefent  to  acquiefce. 

Juries  however  were  not  fo  partial  in  the  city; 
but  that  reafon  and  juftice,  even  when  the  popiih 
plot  was  in  queftion,  could  fometimes  prevail.  The  ijd  J««e, 
earl  of  Calllemaine,  hu/band  to  the  duchefs  of 
Cleveland,  was  acquitted  about  this  time,  though 
accufed  by  Oates  and  Dangerfield  of  an  intention  to 
aflailinate  the  king.  Sir  Thomas  Gafcoigae,  a  very 
aged  gentleman  in  the  north,  being  accufed  by  two 
Icrvants,  whom  he  had  difmifled  for  diflionefty, 
received  a  like  verdift.  Thefe  trials  were  great 
blows  to  the  plot,  which  now  began  to  dagger,  in 
the  judgment  of  mod  men,  except  thofe  who  were 
entirely  devoted  to  the  country  party.  But  in  order 
ilill  to  keep  alive  the  zeal  againll  popery,  the  earl 
of  Shaftefbury  appeared  in  Weftminfter-hall, 
attended  by  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  lords 
Ruflel,  Cavendifti,  Gray,  Brandon,  fir  Henry  Ca- 
verly,  fir  Gilbert  Gerrard,  fir  William  Cooper,  and 
other  perfons  of  dillindtion,  and  prefented  to  the 
grand  jury  of  Middlefex  reafons  tor  indifbing  the 
duke  of  York  as  a  popilh  recufant.      While  the 
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xxvnf '  J^^^  ^^^^  deliberating  on  this  extraordinary  prefent-* 

>^-      Jj  ment,    the  chief  juftice  fent  for   thenn,  and  fud- 

.g6t0.      denly,  even  fomewhat  irregularly,  difnniflfed  them. 

fihaftefbury  however  obtained  the  end  for  which  he 

had  undertaken  this  bold  meafure :  He  fliowed  to 

all  his  followers  the  defperate  refolution  which  he 

had  embraced,  never  to  admit  of  any  accommoda^ 

tion  or  compofition  with  the  duke.     By  fuch  daring 

^conduit  he  gave  them  aflurance,  that  he  was  fuUy 

determined  not  to  defert  their  caufe ;  and  he  engaged 

them  to  a  like  devoted  perfevcrance  in  all  the  mea- 

fares  which  he  fliould  fugged  to  them. 

As  the  kingdom  was  regularly  and  openly  divided 
into  two  zealous  parties,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the 
king  to  know,  that  the  majority  of  the  new  houfe 
of  commons  was  engaged  in  interefts  oppofite  to 
the  court:  But  that. he  might  leave  no  expediertt 
untried,  which  could  compofe  the  unhappy  difFer- 
atftoaob.  cnces  among  his  fubjefts,  he  refolved,  at  laft,  after 
Uamenr'^"  *  ^^"S  interval,  to  affemble  the  parliament.  In  his 
fpeech,  he  told  them  that  the  fcveral  prorogations 
which  he  had  made,  had  been  very  advantageous  to 
his  neighbours,  -and  very  ufcful  to  himfelf :  That 
he  had  employed  that  interval  in  perfecting  with  the 
crown  of  Spain  an  alliance,  which  had  often  been 
defired  by  former  parliaments,  and  which,  he 
doubted  not,  would  be  extremely  agreeable  to 
them :  That,  in  order  to  give  weight  to  this  mea- 
fure, and  render  it  beneficial  to  Chriftendom,  it 
was  neceflary  to  avoid  all  domeftic  diffenfions,  and 
to  unite  themfelves  firmly  in  the  fame  views  -and 
purpofes  :  That  he  was  determined  that  nothing  on 
his  part  fliould  be  wanting  to  fuch  a  falutary  end ; 
and  provided  the  fucceflion  were  preferved  in  its 
due  and  legal  courfe,  he  would  concur  in  any 
expedient  for  the  fccurity  of  the  proteftant  religion  : 
That  the  farther  examination  of  the  popifh  plot  and 
the  punilhment  of  the  criminals  were  requifitc  fof 
.     .  the 
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tnc  fafety  both  of  king  and  kingdom :  And  after 

recomnricnding  to  thtfm  the  neceffity  of  providing, 

by  fome  fupplies,  for  the  fafety  of  Tangiers,   he  "^iceoT 

proceeded  in  thefe  words :  "  But  that  which  I  value 

*'  above  all  the  treafure  in  the  world,  and  which  I 

'*  am  fure  will  give  us  greater  ftrength  and  reputa- 

**  tion  both  at  home  and  abroad  than  any  treafure 

*'  can  do,    is  a  perfeft  union   among  ourfelves. 

**  Nothing  but  this  can  reftore  the  kingdom  to  that 

**  ftrength  and  vigour  which  it  feems  to  have  loft, 

''  and  raife  us  again  to  that  confideration  which 

*«  England  hath  ulually  poffefled.     All  Europe  hav^ 

*'  their  eyes  upon  this  affembly,  and  think  their 

*^  own  happinefs  and  mifery,  as  well  as  ours,  will 

*'  depend  upon  it.     If  we  ftiould  be  fo  unhappy  as 

*^  to  fall  into  mifunderftandings  among  ourfelves  to 

**  that  degree  as  would  render  our  friend/hip  unfafe 

•*  to  truft  to,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at,  if  our 

**  neighbours  fliould  begin  to  take  new  refolutions, 

*^  and  perhaps  fuch  as  may  be  fatal  to  us.     Let  us 

*'  therefore  take  care  that  we  do  not  gratify  our 

**  enemies,  and  difcourage  our  friends,  by  any  un- 

<^  feafonable  difputes.     If  any  fuch  do  happen,  the 

"  world  will  fee  that  it  is  no  fault  ^of  mine  :  For  I 

**  havTi  done  all  that  it  was  poffiWe  for  me  to  do,  to 

*^  keep  you  in  peace  while  I  Kve,  and  to  leave  you 

/'  fo  when  I  die.     But  from  fo  great  prudence  and 

*'  fo  good  affection  as  yows,   I  can  fear  nothing  of 

*'  this  kind  5  but  do  rely  upon  you  all,  that  you 

*^  will  do  your  beft  endeavours  to  bring  this  parlia^ 

*'  ment  to  a  good  and  happy  conclufion.*' 

All  thefe  mollifying  expreflions  had  no  influence  videncc 
-vfirh  the  commohs.     Every  ftep  which  they  took  ®^^^« 
betrayed  the  zeal  with  which  they  were  animated.  *^®"*"*°"* 
They  voted  that  it  was  the  undoubted  right  of  the 
fubjeft  to  petition  the  king  for  the  calling  and  fitting 
of  parliament.     Not  content  with    this   dccifion, 
i¥hich  feems  juftifiable  in  a  mixed  monarchy,  they 
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S.xvin'  ^^^  ^'^'^  ^^^  ucmoft  violence  on  all  thofe  abborrerSy 
^     _  J^.  who,  in  their  addreflcs  to  the  crown,  had  expreffed 
.1680.      their  difapprobation  of  thofe  petitions.     They  did 
not  reflett  that  it  was  as  lawful. for  one  party  of 
men  as  for  another,  to  exprefs  their  fenfe  of  public 
affairs ;  and  that  the  beil  eftabliihed  right  may,  in 
particular  circumftances,  be  abufcd,  and  even  the 
I  cxercife  of  it  become  an  objed  of  abhorrence.     For 
1  this  offence,    they  expelled  fir  Thomas  Withens, 
They  appointed  a  committee  for  farther  inquiry 
into  fuch  members  as  had  been  guilty  of  a  like 
crime;    and  complaints  were  lodged  againft  lord 
Pafton,  lir  Robert  Malverer,  fir  Bryan  Stapleton> 
Taylor,  and  Turner.     They  addreflTed  the  king 
againft  fir  George  Jefieries,  recorder  of  London, 
for  his  activity  in  the  fame  caufe ;  and  they  fright- 
ened him  into  a  refignation  of  his  office,  in  which 
he  was  fuCceeded  by  fir  George  Treby,   a  great 
leader  of  the  popular  party.     They  voted  an  im- 
peachment againft  North,  chief  juftice  of  the  com- 
mon pleas.  Tor  drawing  the  proclamation  againft 
tumultuous  petitions  :  But  upon  examination  found 
the  proclamation    fo    cautioufly    worded,   that   it 
afforded  them  no  handle  againft  him.     A  petition 
had  been  prefented  to  the  king   from  Taunton. 
"  How  dare  you  deliver  me  fuch  a  paper  ?"  faid 
the  king  to  the  perfon  who  prefe^ited  it.     "  Sir^ ' 
replied  he,  "  my  name  is  Dare."    For  this  faucy 
reply,  but  under  other  pretences,  he  had  been  tried, 
fined,  and  committed  to  prifon.    The  commons 
now  addrefTed  the  king  for  his   liberty,  and  fix- 
remitting  his  fine.     Some  printers  alfo  and  authors 
of   feditious  libels  they    took    under    their   pro- 
te6tion. 

Great  numbers  of  the  abhorrcrs,  fi-om  all  parts 
of  England,  were  feized  by  order  of  the  commons^ 
and  committed  to  cuftody.  The  liberty  of  the  fuh- 
}c&.y  which  had  been  fo  carefully  guarded  by  the 
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great  cnarter,  and  by  the  late  law  of  habeas  corpus,  chap. 
was  every  day  violated  by  their  arbitrary  and  ca-  ;^^^^^^ 
pricious  commitments^  The  chief  jealoufy,  it  is  true,  i6So. 
of  the  Englifh  conftitution  is  naturally  and  juftly 
direfted  againft  the  crown  j  nor  indeed  have  the 
commons  any  other  means  of  fecuring  their  privi*- 
leges  than  by  commitments,  which,  as  they  cannot; 
beforehand  be  exaftly  determined  by  law,  muft 
always  appear  in  fome  degree  arbitrary.  Senfiblc  of 
thefe  reafons,  the  people  had  hitherto,  without 
murmuring,  feen  this  difcretionary  power  exercifed 
by  the  houfe :  But  as  it  was  now  carried  to  excefs, 
and  was  abufed  t6  ferve  the  purpofcs  of  fadlion, 
great  complaints  againft  it  were  heard  from  all 
quarters.  At  laft,  the  vigour  and  courage  of  one 
S  towel  of  Exeter,  an  abhorrer,  put  an  end  to  the 
praftice.  He  rcfufed  to  obey  the  feijeant  at  arms, 
ftood  upon  his  defence,  and  faid  that  he  knew  of 
no  law  by  which  they  pretended  to  commit  him. 
The  houfe,  finding  it  equally  dangerous  to  proceed 
or  to  recede,  got  off  by  an  evafion  :  They  inferted 
in  their  votes,  that  Stowel  was  indifpofed,  and  that 
a  month's  time  was  allowed  him  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health. 

But  the  chief  violence  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
appeared  in  all  their  tranfaftions  with  regard  to  the 
plot,  which  they  profecuted  with  the  fame  zeal  and 
the  fame  credulity  as  their  predeceffors.  They 
renewed  the  former  vote,  which  affirmed  the  reality 
of  the  horrid  popifh  plot ;  and,  in  order  the  more 
to  terrify  the  people,  they  even  afTerted  that,  not-\ 
withftanding  the  difcovery,  the  plot  ftill  fubfifted.  I 
They  expelled  fir  Robert  Can,  and  fir  Robert  \ 
Yeomans,  who  had  been  complained  of,  for  faying 
that  there  was  no  popifli,  but  there  was  a  prefby- 
terian,  plot.  And  they  greatly  lamented  the  death 
of  Bedloe,  whom  they  called  a  material  witnefs,  and 
on  whofe  teflimony  they  much  depended.  He  had 
been  feized  with  a  fever  at  Briftoli  had  fent  for 
K  a  chief 
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c  HA  P.  Icaft  afFedcd  with  a  violent  jealoufy  of  regal  power  ; 

^_  _  '  and  it  was  equally  to  be  dreaded,  that,  being  enraged 

x68o7;  with  paft  oppofition,  and  aninnated  by  prefent  fuc- 

cefs,  they  would,  if  they  prevailed  in  this  preten- 

I  fion,  be  willing,  as  well  as  able,  to  reduce  the  pre- 

1  rogative  within  very  narrow  limits.     All  menaces,  / 

I  therefore,  all  promifes  were  again  employed  againft 

'  the  king's  refolution  :  He  never  would  be  prevailed 

I  on  tp  defert  his  friends,  and  put  himfelf  into  the 

hands  of  his  enennies.  And  having  voluntarily  made 

;  fuch  huportant  conccflions,  and  tendered,  over  and 

over  again,   fuch  ftrong  limitations,  he  was  well 

pleafed  to  find  them  rejedted  by  the  obftinacy  of  the 

conimons;  and  hoped  that,  after  the  Ipirit  of  6ppo- 

fition  had  (pent  itfelf  in  fruidefs  violence,  the  time 

would  come,  when  he  might  fafely  appeal  againft 

his  parliament  to  his  people. 

So  much  were  the  popular  leaders  determined  to 
carry  matters  to  extremities,  that  in  lefs  than  a 
week  after  the  commencement  of  the  feflion,  a 
motion  was  made  for  bringing  in  an  cxclufion-bill, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  for  that  purpofe. 
This  bill  differed  in  nothing  from  the  former,  but 
in  two  articles,  which  (bowed  ftill  an  increafe  of 
zeal  in  the  commons :  The  bill  was  to  be  read  to 
the  people  twice  a-year  in  all  the  churches  of  the 
kingdom,  and  every  one  who.  fhould  fupport  the 
duke's  tide  was  rendered  incapable  of  receiving  a 
pardon  but  by  a6t  of  parliament. 

The  debates  were -carried  on  with  great  violence 
on  both  fides.  The  bill  was  defended  by  fir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  who  had  now  refigned  his  office  of 
attorney-general,  by  lord  Ruflel,  by  fir  Francis 
Winnington,  fir  Harry  Capel,  fir  William  Pulte- 
ney,  by  colonel  Titus,  Treby,  Hambden,  Mont- 
xoih  Nov.  ague.  It  was  oppofed  by  fir  Leoline  Jenkins, 
fecretary  of  fl:ate,  fir  John  Ernley,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,   by  Hyde,  ^Seymour,    Temple.     The 
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arguments,  tranfmittcd  to  us,  may  be  reduced  to  ^Ji/^i?* 
the  following  topics.  ^  *  lxv^ik 

In  every  government,  faid  the  cxcluGonifts,  there     1680. 
is  fbmewhere  an  authority  abfolute  and  fupremc  2  ^^^'^ 

,  .       . '        ,  /•**/•  mentg  for 

nor  can  any  determination,  how  unufual  foever,  andagainil 
which  receives  the  fanflion  of  the  legiflature,  admit  J^«  «^ci«* 
afterwards  of  difpute  or  control.  The  liberty  of  a  ^^' 
conftiturion,  fo  far  from  diminifliing  this  abfolute 
power,  feems  rather  to  add  force  to  it,  and  to  give 
it  greater  influence  over  the  people.  The  more 
members  of  the  ftate  concur  in  any  legiflative  deci- 
fion,  and  the  more  free  their  voice,  the  lefs  likeli- 
hood is  there  that  any  oppofition  will  be  made  to 
thofe  meafures  which  receive  the  final  fanftion  of 
their  authority.  In  England,  the  legiflative  power 
is  lodged  in  king,  lords,  and  commons,  which 
comprehend  every  order  of  the  community  :  And 
there  is  no  pretext  for  exempting  any  circumftancc 
of  government,  not  even  the  fucceflion  of  the 
crown,  from  fo  full  and  decifive  a  jurifdiftion. 
Even  exprefs  declarations  have,  in  this  particular, 
been  made  of  parliamentary  authority :  Inftanccs 
have  occurred  where  it  has  been  exerted:  And  . 
though  prudential  reafons  may  juftly  be  alleged 
why  fuch  innovations  fliould  not  b^  attempted  but 
on  extraordinary  occafions,  the  power  and  right  arc 
for  ever  vefted  in  the  community.  But  if  any  occa- 
fion  can  be  deemed  extraordinary,  if  any  emergence 
can  require  unufual  expedients,  it  is  the  prefent; 
when  the  heir  to  the  crown  has  renounced  the  reli- 
gion of  the  ftate,  and  has  zealoufly  embraced  a  faith 
totally  hoftile  and  incompatible.  A  prince  of  that 
communion  can  never  put  truft  in  a  people  fo  pre- 
judiced againft  him:  The  people  muft  be  equally 
diffident  of  fuch  a  prince:  Foreign  and  deftrudivc' 
alliances  will  fcem  to  one  the  only  protedion  of  his 
throiic:  Perpetual  jealoufy,  oppofition,  faftion, 
(ven  infurredions,  will  be  employed  by  the  other  as 
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c  H  A  P.  pregnable  j  how  much  more,  thofe  additional  ones, 
^^^J^  which,  by  depriving  the  monarch  of  power,  tend 
i6So.  fo  far  to  their  own  fecurity  ?  The  fame  jealoufy  too 
of  religion,  which  has  engaged  the  people  to  lay 
thefe  reftraints  upon  the  fucceflbr,  will  extremely 
leffen  the  number  of  his  partifans,  and  make  it  ut- 
terly imprafticable  for  him,  either  by  force  or  arti- 
fice, to  break  the  fetters  impofed  upon  him.  The 
king's  age  and  vigorous  ftate  of  health  promife  him 
a  long  life  :  And  can  it  be  prudent  to  tear  in  pieces 
the  whole  ftate,  in  order  to  provide  againft  a  con- 
tingency, which,  it  is  very  likely,  may  never  hap- 
pen ?  No  human  fchemes  can  fecure  the  public  m 
all  poflible,  imaginable  events ;  and  the  bill  of  ex- 
clufion  itfelf,  however  accurately  framed,  leaves 
room  for  obvious  and  natural  fuppofitions,  to  which 
it  pretends  not  to  provide  any  remedy.  Should  the 
duke  have  a  fon,  after  the  king's  death,  muft  that 
fon,  without  any  default  of  his  own,  forfeit  his  tide? 
or  muft  the  princefs  of  Orange  defccnd  from  the 
throne,  in  order  to  give  place  to  the  lawful  fuc- 
ceftbr  ?  But  were  all  thele  reafonings  falfe,  it  ftill 
remains  to  be  confidered  that,  in  public  delibera- 
tions, we  feek  not  the  expedient  which  is  beft  in  it- 
felf, but  the  beft  of  fuch  as  are  pradticable.  The 
king  willingly  confents  to  limitations,  and  has  al- 
ready offered  fome  which  are  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance :  But  he  is  determined  to  endure  any  extre- 
mity rather  than  allow  the  right  of  fucceffion  to  be 
invaded.  Let  us  beware  of  that  faftious  violence, 
which  leads  to  demand  more  than  will  be  granted  ; 
left  we  lofe  the  advantage  of  thofe  beneficial  con- 
ceffions,  and  leave  the  nation,  on  the  king's  de- 
mife,  at  the  mercy  of  a  zealous  prince,  irritated 
with  the  ill  ufagc,  which,  he  imagines,  he  has  al- 
ready met  with. 

In  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  realbning  of  the 
cxclufionifts  appeared  the  more  convincing;  and 
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the  bill  paffed  by  a  great  majority.    It  was  in  the  ^  H  A  p. 
houfe  of  peers  that  the  king  expcftcd  to  oppofe  it  ^^^^^^*^ 
with  fuccefs.     The  court  party  was  there  fo  pre-      ,680. 
valent,  that  it  was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of 
two  to  pay  fo  much  regard  to  the  bill  as  even  to 
commit  it.     When  it  came  to  be  debated,  'the 
conteft  was  violent.     Shafteftury,  Sunderland,  and  isthNor. 
Eflcx,  argued  for  it :    Halifax  chiefly  conducted  the 
debate  againft  it,  and  difplayed  an  extent  of  capa- 
city,  and  a  force  of  eloquence,  which  had  never  been 
furpalTed  in  that  affembly.     He  was  animated,  as 
well  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  occafion,  as  by  a  rival- 
Ihip  with  his  uncle  Shaftefbury ;  whom,  during  that 
day's  debate,  he  feemed,    in  the  judgment  of  all, 
to  have  totally  eclipfed.     The  king  was  prefcnt 
during  the  whole  debate,  which  was  prolonged  till 
eleven  at  night.      The  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  Exciufion- 
confiderable  majority.      All   the   biihops,    except  ^^*J«i«^- 
three,  voted  againft  it.     Befides  the  influence  of  the 
court  over  themj    the  church  of  England,    they 
imagined  or  pretended,  was  in  greater  danger  from 
the  prevalence  of  prelbyterianifm  than  of  popery, 
which,  though  favoured  by  the  duke,  and  even  by 
the  king,  was  extremely  repugnant  to  the  genius  of 
the  nation* 

The  commons  difcovered  much  ill  humour  upon 
this  difappointment.  They  immediately  voted  an 
addreis  for  the  removal  of  Halifax  from  the  king's 
councils  and  prefence  for  ever.  Though  the  pre- 
tended caufe  was  his  advifing  the  late  frequent  pro- 
rogations of  parliament,  the.  real  reafon  was  appa- 
rently his  vigorous  oppofition  to  the  exclufion-bill. 
When  the  king  applied  for  money  to  enable  him  to 
maintain  Tangiers,  which  he  declared  his  prefcnt 
revenues  totally  unable  to  defend  j  inftead  of  com- 
plying, they  voted  fuch  an  addrefs  as  was  in  reality 
a  remonftrahce,  and  one  little  lefs  violent  than  that 
famous  remonftrance,  which  uihered  in  the  civil 

wars. 
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wars.-   All  the  abufes  of  government,  from  the  b*- 

_^ ginning  aUnoft  of  the  reign,  arc  there  infifted  on  i 

i6So.  the  Dutch  war,,  the  alliance  with  France,  the  pro- 
rogations and  diflblutions  of  parliament  -,  and  as  all 
thefe  meafunes,  aa  well  as  the  damnable  and  bellijb 
plot,  are  there  afcribed  to  the  machinations  of  pa- 
pifts,  it  was  plainly  infinuated  that  the  king  had, 
^1  along,  kin  under  the  influence  of  that  party,  and 
was  in  reality  the  chief  confpirator  againft  the  reli- 
gion and  liberties  of  his  people. 

The  commons,  though  they  conducted  the  great 
bufinels  of  the  exclufion  with  extreme  violence  an4 
even  imprudence,  had  yet  much  reafon  for  the 
jealoufy  wh^ch  gave  rife  to  it :  But  their  vehement 
profecution,  of  the  popUh  plot,  even  after  fo  lon^  aii 
interval,  difcovers  fuch  a  Ipirit,  either  of  credulity 
or  injuft^cjs,  ^  admits  of  no  apology.  The  im- 
peachment of  the  cathpUc  lords  in  the  Tower  wa;^ 
revived;  aad  as  vifc^unt  Stafford,  from  his  age^ 
infirmities,  and  narrow  capacity,  was  .deemed  th? 
leaft  capable  of  defending  hirpfelf,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  m^e  him  the  firft  viftim,  that  his  coa- 
demnation  might  pave  the  way  for  a  fentence  againft 
the  reft..  The  chancellor,  now  created  earl  of  Not- 
30th  Nov.  tingham,  was  appointed  high  fteward  for  conducing 

the  trial.  .   ; 

Trial  of  Xh-^^e  witneflcs  were  produced  againft  the  pri- 
Stafford}  {oncTi  Qates,  Dugdale,  and  TurbervUle.  Oates 
.  fwore,  that  he  faw  Feawic,  the  Jefyit,  deliver  tQ 
Stafford  a  commiflion  ligned  by*  de  Oliva,  general 
of  the  JefuitSj^  appointing  him  pay-mafter  to  the 
papal  army,  which  was  to  be  levied  for  the  fubduing 
of  England ;  For  this  ridiculous  impofture  ftill 
maintained,  its  credij:  with  the  comnions.  Dug- 
dale  gave  teftimojny,  that  the  prifoner,  at  TixaJj^- 
a  feat  of  lord  Afton's,  had  endeavoured  to  e;igagQ 
him  in  the  defign  of  murdering  the  king ;  and  had 
promifcd  him,  befides  the  honour  of  being  fainted 

t>y 
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hy  ri;ie  churchj  a  reward  <»f  500  pounds  for  that  ^^«-^j?* 
Tervice.  Turbervilfe  depofed,  that  the  prifonerj  in  ^  ,^  ^ 
his  own  houfe  at  Paris,  hid  made  him  a  like  pro-  1680. 
pofal.  To  offer  rnoney  for  ihurdefing  a  king, 
without  laying  down  any  fcheme  by  whtch  the 
aflaffin  may  infure  fome  probabiHty' or  poflibility 
of  efcape,  is  fo  incredible  in  itfdf,  and  may  fb  eafily 
be  maintained  by  any  proftitute  evidence,  that  an 
accufati9n  of  thiat  nature,  not  accompanied  widi 
circumftancesi  ought  very  little  to  be  attended  to 
by  any  court  of  judicature.  But  notwithftanding  the 
fmall  hold  which  the  witnefles  afforded,  tire  prHoner 
was  able,  in  many  material  particulars,  to  difcrcdit 
their  teftimony.  It  was  fworn  by  Dtrgdalfe,  that 
Stafford  had  affifted  in  a  great  confult  of  the  ca- 
tholics held  at  Tixal;  but  Stafford  proved  by  un- 
"doubted  teftimony,  that  at  the  time  affigned  he  was 
In  Bath,  and  in  that  neighbourhood.  Turberville 
■had  ferved  a  noviciate  among  the  Dominicans  i  bat 
having  deferted  the  convent,  he  had  enliflcd  as  a 
trooper  in  the  French  army  -,  and  being  difinifftd 
that  fcrvice,  he  now  lived  in  London,  abandoned 
by  all  his  relations,  and  expofed  to  great  poverty. 
Stafford  proved,  by  the  evidence  of  his  gentleman 
iind  his  page,  that  Turberville  had  never,  either  at 
Paris  or  at  London,  been  feen  in  his  company  5  and 
it  might  juflly  appear  (Grange,  that  a  perfon,  who 
had  fo  important  a  fecret  in  his  keeping,  was  (b 
long  cntirdy  neglefted  by  him. 

The  clamour  and  outrage  of  the  populace,  du* 
ring  the  trial,  were  extreme :  Great  abilities  and 
eloquence  were  difplayed  by  the  managers,  fir 
William  Jones,  fir  Francis  Winnington,  and  fer* 
jeant  Maynard :  Yet  did  the  prifoner,  under  all 
thefe  difadvantages,  make  a  better  defence  than 
i^as  expufted,  either  by  his  friends  or  his  enemies : 
The  unequal  conteft  in  which  he. was  engaged,  was 
a  plentiful  fource  of  tonopaffion  to  every  mind, 
fcafoned  with  humanity.      He  jeprefented  that, 

during 
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CHAP,  during  a  courfe  of  forty  years,  from  the  very  comn 
'L^^^j  '^C'^c^^^C'^t  of  the  civil  wars,  he  had,  through  man^r 
,«so.  dangers,  difficulties,  and  lodes,  ftill  maintained  his 
loyalty :  And  was  it  credible,  that  now,  in  his  old 
age,  eafy  in  his  circumftances,  but  diipirited  by 
infirmities,  he  v^uld  belye  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
life,  and  engage  againft  his  royal  mailer,  from 
whom  he  had  ever  received  kind  treatment,  in  the 
moft  defperate  and  moft  bloody  of  all  confpiracies  ? 
He  remarked  the  infamy  of  the  witnefles ;  the  con- 
tradictions and  abfurdities  of  their  teftimony ;  the 
extreme  indigence  in  which  they  had  lived,  though 
engaged,  as  they  pretended,  in  a  confpiracy  with 
kings,  princes,  and  nobles;  the  credit  and  opu- 
lence to  which  they  were  at  prcfent  raifed.  Witt 
a  limplicity  and  tendernefs  more  perfuafive  than 
the  greatcft  oratory,  he  ftill  made  proteftations 
of  his  innocence,  and  could  not  forbear,  every 
moment,  exprcffing  the  moft  lively  furprife  and 
indignation  at, the  audacious  impudence  of  the  wit- 
nefles. 

It  will  appear  aftonifhing  to  us,  as  it  did  to  Staf- 
ford himielf,  that  the  peers,  after  a  folemn  trial  of 
fix  days,  fhould,  by  a  majority  of  twenty- four 
voices,  give  fentence  againft  him.  He  recdved 
however  with  refignation  the  fatal  vcrdift.  God's 
holy  name  be  frai/edy  was  the  only  exclamation 
which  he  uttered.  When  the  high-fteward  told 
him  that  the  peers  would  intercede  with  the  king 
for  remitting  die  more  cruel  and  ignominious  parts 
of  the  fentence,  hanging  and  quartering,  he  burft 
into  tears :  But  he  told  the  lords  that  he  was  mov- 
ed  to  this  weaknefs,  by  his  fenfe  of  their  goodnefs, 
not  by  any  terror  of  that  fate  which  he  was  doomed 
to  fuffer. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  after  Charles,  a$  is  ufual 
in  fuch  cafes,  had  remitted  to  Stafford  the  hanging 
and  quartering,  the  two  flieriffs.  Bethel  and  Cor- 
nifh,  indulging  their  own  republican  humour,  and 
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complying  with  the  prcvaknt  ipirit  of  their  party,  chap. 
ever  jealous  of  monarchy,  ftartcd  a  doubt  with  re-  ^^^^^^ 
gard  to  the  king's  power  of  exercifing  even  this  i6««. 
liTiall  degree  of  lenity.  "  Since  he  cannot  pardon 
**  the  whole>''  faid  they,  "  how  can  he  have  power 
*'  to  remit  any  part  of  the  fentence  ?"  They  pro- 
pofed  the  doubt  to  both  houfes :  The  peers  pro- 
nounced it  fuperfluous}  and  even  the  commons, 
apprehenfive  left  a  queftion  of  this  nature  mighc 
make  way  for  Stafford's  efcape,  gave  this  lingular 
anfwer :  "  This  houfc  is  c<mtent^  that  the  fhcrifii 
**  do  execute  William  late  vifcount  Stafford  by 
*^  fevering  his  head  from  his  body  tmly*^  Nothing 
can  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  the  fury  of  the  times, 
than  that  lord  Ruflel,  notwithftanding  the  virtue  and 
humanity  of  his  chara£ter,  feconded  in  the  houle  this 
barbarous  icruple  of  the  fheriffs. 

In  the  interval  between  the  fentence  and  execu- 
tion, many  efforts  were  made  to  fhake  the  reiblu- 
tion  of  the  infirm  and  aged  prifbner,  and  to  bring 
him  to  fome  confeffion  of  the  treafon  for  which  he 
was  condemned.  It  was  even  rumoured,  that  he 
had  confefled  ^  and  the  zealous  partymen,  who,  no 
doubt,  had  fecretly,  notwithftanding  their  credulity, 
entertained  fome  doubts  with  regard  to  the  reality 
of  the  popifti  conipiracy,  expreffed  great  triumph 
on  the  occalion.  But  Stafford,  when  again  called 
before  the  houfe  of  peers,  difcovered  many 
fchemes,  which  had  been  laid  by  himfelf  and 
others  for  procuring  a  toleration  to  the  catho- 
lics, at  leaft  a  miugation  of  the  penal  laws  en- 
jidted  againft  them:  And  he  protefted  that  this 
was  the  fole  treafon  of  which  be  had  ever  been 
guilty. 

Stafford  now  prepared  himielf  for  death  with 
the  intrepidity  which  became  his  birth  and  ftation, 
and  which  was  the  natural  refult  of  the  innocence 
and  integrity  which,  during  the  courfe  of  a  long  life, 
he  had  ever  maintained ;  His  mind  feemed  even  to 
II  colleft 
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^^vitf'  ^^^'^^  "^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  violence  and  opprcfRon 

\  under  which  he  laboured.     When  going  to  execu- 

i68o.      tiori,  he  called  for  a  cloak  to  defend  him  againft  the 

a9th  Dec.   rigour  of  the  feafon  :   "  Perhaps/'  faid  he,  "  I  may 
*'  fhake  with  cold ;  but  I  truft  in  God,  not  for  fear/* 

•ndexe.     On  the  fcaSbld,   he  continued,  with  reiterated  and 

cauoD.  earned  aficverations,  to  make  proteftations  of  his 
innocence :  All  his  fervour  was  exercifed  on  that 
point:  When  he  mentioned  the  witnefles,  whofe 
perjuries  had  bereaved  him  of  life,  his  expreflions 
were  full  of  mildnefs  and  of  charity.  He  folemnly 
difavowedall  thofe  immoral  principles,  which  over- 
tealous,  proteftants  had  afcribed  without  diftindion 
to  the  church  of  Rome :  And  he  hoped,  he  faidi 
that  the  time  was  now  approaching,  when  the  pre- 
fcnt  delufion  would  be  diflipated ;  and  when  the 
force  of  truth,  though  late,  would  engage  the  whole 
world  to  make  reparation  to  his  injured  honour. 

The  populace,  who  had  exulted  at  StaffoVd's  trial 
and  condemnation,  were  now  melted  into  tears  -at 
the  fight  of  that  tender  fortitude  which  (hone  forth 
in  each  feature,  and  motion,  and  accent  of  this 
aged  noble.  Their  profound  filence  was  only  in- 
terrupted by  fighs  and  groans  :  With  difficulty  dicy 
founa  Ipeech  to  aficnt  to  thofe  proteftations  of  inno- 
cence, which  he  frequently  repeated :  "  We  believe 
*'  you,  my  lord  1  God  blefs  you,  my  lord !"  Thefe 
exprcffions  with  a  faultering  accent  flowed  from 
.  them.  The  executioner  himfelf  was  touched  with 
lympathy.  Twice  he  lifted  up  the  ax,  with  an  intent 
to  ftrike  the  fatal  blow;  and  as  often  fck  his  refolu- 
tion  to  fail  him.  A  deep  figh  was  he;ard  to  accom-  . 
pany  his  iaft  effort,  which  laid  Stafford  for  ever  at 
reft.  All  the  lpe£tators  fcemed  to  feel  the-  blow« 
And  when  the  head  was  held  up  to  therri  with  the 
ufual  cry,  ^bis  is  the  bead  of  a  traitor ^  no  clamour 
of  aflent  was  uttered.  Pity,  remorfe,  and  aftonifh* 
tnent,  had  taken  pofleflSon  of  every  heart,  and  diA- 
j)laycd  itfelf  in  every  countenance. 

This 
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This  is  the  laft  blood  which  was  (hed  on  account  ,c  hap, 


bf  the  popifh  plot :  An  incident  which,  for  the 
credit  of  the  nation,  it  were  better  to  bury  in  eter- 
nal oblivion  j  but  which  it  is  neceflary  to  perpetuate, 
as  well  to  maintain  the  truth  of  hiftory,  as  to  warn, 
if  poflible,  their  pofterity  and  all  nnankind  never 
again  to  fall  into  fo  fharheful,  fo  barbarous  a  delur 
lion. 

The  execution  of  Stafford  gratified  the  prejudices 
of  the  country  party  ;  but  it  contributed  nothing  to 
their  power  and  fecurity :  On  the  contrary,  by  ex- 
citing commiferation,  it  tended  ftill  farther  to  in- 
creale  that  difbelief  of  the  whole  plot,  which  began 
now  to  prevail.  The  commons,  therefore,  not  to 
lofe  the  prefent  opportunity,  refolved  to  make  both 
friends  and  enemies  fenfible  of  their  power.  They 
paffed  a  bill  foreafing  the  proteftant  diflenters,  and 
for  repealing  the  pe^fccuting  ftatute  of  the  thirty- 
fifth  of  Elizabeth  :  This  laudable  bill  was  likewife 
carried  through  the  houfe  of  peers.  The  chief  juf- 
tice  was  very  obnoxious  for  difmiffing  the  grand 
jury  in  an  irregular  manner,  ahd  thereby  difap- 
pointing  that  bold  meafure  of  Shafcefbury  and  his 
friends,  who  had  prefented  the  duke  as  a  recufant. 
For  this  crime  the  commons  fent  up  an  impeach- 
xnent  againft  him  ;  as  alfo  againft  Jones  and  Wef- 
ton,  two  of  the  judges,  who,  in  fome  fpeeches  from 
the  bench,  had  gone  fo  far  as  to  ajve  to  many  of 
the  firft  reformers  the  appellation  of  fanatics. 

The  king,  in  rejeding  the  exclufion-bill,  had 
flielcered  himfelf  fecurely  behind  the  authority  of 
the  houfe  of  peers ;  and  the  commons  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  ufual  pretence,  to  attack  the  fove- 
reign  himfelf,  under  colour  of  attacking  his  itiini- 
fters  and  counfcllors.  In  profecution,  however,  of 
the  fchemc,  which  he  had  formed,  of  throwing  the 
blame  on  the  commons  in  cafe  of  any  rupture,  he 
made  therti  a  new  fpeech.  After  warning  them, 
that  a  neglcft  of  this  opportunity  would  never  be 

Vol.  VIII.  L  retrieved. 
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S  ^v^r^*  retrieved,  he  added  thefe  words  :    «^  I  did  promifc 

^^  i^  "  you  the  fulleft  fatisfaftion,  which   your  hearts 

1680.      "  could  wifli,    for  the  fecurity  of  the  proteftant 

*'  religion,   and  to  concur  with  you  in  any  reme- 

#  '^  dies,    which  might  confift  with  preferving  the 

"  fuccefHon  of  the  crown  in  its  due  and  legal  courfe 
"  of  defcent.  I  do  again,  with  the  fame  referva- 
*'  tions,  renew  the  fame  promifes  to  you:  And 
**  being  thus  ready  on  my  part  to  do  all  that  can 
'*  reafonably  be  expefted  from  me,  I  ftiould  be 
*'  glad  to  know  from  you,  as  foon  as  may  be,  how 
"  rar  I  fhall  be  alTifted  by  you,  and  what  it  is  you 
*'  defirc  from  me." 

The  moft  reafonable  objeftion  againft  the  limita- 
tions propofed  by  the  king,  is,  that  they  introduced 
too  confiderable  an  innovation  in  the  government, 
and  almoft  totally  annihilated  the  power  of 'the 
^ ,  future  monarch.  But  confidering  the  prefent  dif- 
pofition  of  the  commons  and  their  leaders,  we  may 
fairly  prefume,  that  this  objedlioh  would  have  fmall 
weight  with  them,  and  that  their  difguft  againft  the 
court  would  rather  incline  them  to  diminifli  than 
Tupport  regal  authority.  They  ftill  hoped,  from 
the  king's  urgent  necefllties  and  his  ufual  facility, 
,  that  he  would  throw  himfelf  wholly  into  their  hands; 

and  that  thus,  without  waiting  for  the  acceflion  of 
the  duke,  they  might  immediately  render  themfelve^ 

Violence  abfolutc  maftcrs  of  the  government.  The  com-" 
mons,  therefore,  befides  infifting  ftill  on  the  exclu- 
fion,  proceeded  to  bring  in  bills  of  an  important, 
and  fome  of  them  of  an  alarming  nature :  One  to 
renew  the  triennial  aft,  which  had  been  fo  inadvert- 
ently repealed  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign:  A  fe- 
cond  to  make  the  office  of  judge  during  good  be- 
haviour :  A  third  to  declare  the  levying  of  money 
without  confent  of  parliament  to  be  high  treafon  :" 
A  fourth  to  order  an  afTociation  for  the  $fety  of  his 
majefty's  perfon,  for  defence  of  the  proteftant  reli- 
gion, for  the  prefervation  of  the  proteftant  fubjefts 

againft: 
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•agaiftft  all  invafions  and  oppodtion  whatever^  and 
for  preventing  the  duke  of  York  or  any  papift  from 
fucceeding  to  the  crown.  The  memory  of  the  co- 
venant was  too  recent  for  men  to  overlook  the  con- 
fequenccs  of  fuch  an  aflbciation :  And  the  king,  who 
was  particularly  converfant  in  Davila,  could  not  fail 
of  recoUcding  a  memorable  foreign  inftance,  to 
fortify  this  domeftic  experience* 

The  commons  alfo  ps^ffed  many  votes,  which, 
though  they  had  not  the  authority  of  laws,  ferved 
however  to  difcover  the  temper  and  difpofition  of 
the  houfc.     They  voted,  that  whoever  had  advifedt 
his.  majefty  to  refufc  the  exclufion-bill,  were  pro-\ 
moters  of  popery  and  enemies  to  the  king  and  king- 
dom.    In  another  vote,  they  named  the  marquis  of 
Worccfter,  the. earls  of  Clarendon,  Feverfliam,  and 
-Halifax,  Laurence  Hyde,  and  Edward  Seymour,  as 
thofe  dangerous  enemies;    and  they  requefted  his 
majefty  to  remove  them  frorn  his  perfon  and  coun- 
cils for  ever :    They  voted  that,  till  the  exclufion- 
bill  were  paflfed,  dicy  could  not,  confifteat  with  the 
truft  repofod  in  them,  grant  the  king  any  manner  qf 
fupply.     And  :left  he  fhould  be  enabled,    by  any 
other  expedient,  to  fupport  the  government,  and 
.prcferve  himfelf  independent,   they  paffed  another 
vote,  in  which  they  declared  that  whoever  (hould 
hereafter  lend,  by  way  of  advance,  any  money  upon 
thofe  branches  of  the  king's  revenue,,  arifing  from 
cuftoms,  cxcife,  or  hearth-money,  fhould  be  judged 
a  hinderer  of  the  fitting  of  parliament,  and  be  re- 
iponfible  for  the  fame  in  parliament. 

The  king  might  prefume  that  the  peers,  who 
had  rejefted  the  exclufion-bill,  would  ftill  continue 
to  defend  the  throne,  and  that  none  of  the  dangerous 
bills,  introduced  into  the  other  houfe,  would  ever 
be  prefented  for  the  royal  aflent  and  approbation. 
But  as  there  remained  no  hopes  of  bringing  the 
commons  to  any  better  temper,  and  as  their  farther 
^tting  ferved  only  to  keep  faftion  alive,    and  to 
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CHAP,  perpetuate  the  general  ferment  of  the  nation,   hC 
\^^-!^  ^^^^  fecrctly  to  a  refolution  of  proroguing  them. 
1681.   {  They  got  intelligencfc  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
joth  Jan.  1  before  the  black  rod  came  to  their  door.     Not  to 
tion^of  thcl  lofe  fuch  precious  time,  they  paffed  in  a  tumultuous 
pariia-      ]  manner    fome    extraordinary    refolutions.       They 
mcnt.      ...  YQ^^  fif^f  whofoevet  advifed  his  majefty  to  pro- 
:  rogue  this  parliament  to  any  other  purpofe  than  in 
'-  order  to  pafs  the  bill  of  exclufion,  was  a  betrayer  of 
i  the  king,   of  the  proteftant  religion,    and  of  the 
■  kingdom  of  England  ^  a  promoter  of  the  French  in- 
tereft,  and  a  penfioner  of  France :    That  thanks  be 
given  to  the  city  of  London  for  their  manifeft  loy- 
alty, and  for  their  care  and  vigilance  in  the  preferv- 
ation  of  the  king  and  of  the  proteftant  religion : 
That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  houfe,  that  that  city 
was  burned  in  the  year  1666  by  the  papifts,  defign- 
ing  thereby  to  introduce  arbitrary  power  and  popery 
into  the  kingdom:    That  humble  application  be 
inade  to  his  majefty  for  reftoring  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth to  all  his  offices  and  commands,  from  which, 
it  appears  to  the  houfe,  he  had  been  removed  by 
the  influence  of  the  duke  of  York  :    And  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  houfe  that  the  profecution  of  the 
proteftant  diftenters  upon  the  penal  laws  is  at  this 
time  grievous-  to  the  fubjeft,  a  weakening  of  the 
proteftant  intereft,  an  encouragement  of  popery,  and 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

The  king  paffed  fome  laws  of  no  great  import- 
ance :  But  the  bill  for  repealing  the  thirty-fikh  of 
Elizabeth,  he  privately  ordered  the  clerk  of  the 
crown  not  to  prefcnt  to  him.  By  this  artifice, 
which  was  equally  difobliging  to  the  country  party 
as  if  the  bill  had  been  rejefted,  and  at  the  fame 
time  implied  fome  timidity  in  the  king,  that  falu- 
tary  aft  was  for  the  prefent  eluded.  The  king  had 
often  of  hinifelf  attempted,  and  fometimes  by  irre- 
gular means,  to  give  indulgence  to  non.confo;-mifts: 
But  befides  that  he  had  ufually  cxpeftcd  to  compre- 
hend 
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liend  the  catholics  in  this  liberly,  the  prefent  re-  ^"^,f" 
fraftory  difpofition  of  the  feftaries  had  much  incenfed  \ 

him  againft  them  ;  and  he  was  refolved^  if  poflible,      i6«i, 
to  keep  them  ftill  at  mercy. 

The  laft  votes  of  the  commons  feemed  to  be  an 
attempt  of  forming  indireftly  an  affociation  againft 
the  crown,  after  they  found  that  their  affociation  bill 
could  not  pafs :  The  diffehting  intereft,  the  city, 
and  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  they  endeavoured  to 
conneft  with  the  country  party.  A  civil  war  indeed 
never  appeared  lb  likely  as  at  prefent ;  and  it  was 
high  time  for  the  king  to  diffolve  a  parliament, 
which  feemed  to  have  entertained  fuch  dangerous 
projefts.  Soon  after,  he  fummoned  another. 
Though  he  obferved,  that  the  country  party  had 
cftablilhcd  their  intereft  fo  ftrongly  in  all  the  ejeft- 
ing  boroughs,  that  he  could  not  hope  for  any  dif- 
pofition more  favourable  in  the  new  parliament, 
this  expedient  was  ftill  a  profecution  of  his  former 
projeft,  of  trying  every  method  by  which  he  might 
form  an  accommodation  with  the  commons :  And 
if  all  failed,  he  hoped  that  he  could  the  better 
juftify  to  his  people,  at  leaft  to  his  party,  ^  fins^l 
breach  with  them. 

It  had  always  been  much  regretted  by  the  royal- 
ifts,  during  the  civil  wars,  that  the  long  parliament 
had  been  affembled  at  Wcftminfter,  and  had  there- 
by received  force  and  encouragement  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  a  potent  and  factious  city,  which  had  zeal- 
cufly  embraced  their  party.  Though  the  king  was 
now  poffeffed  of  guards,  which  in  fome  meafure 
overawed  the  populace,  he  was  determined  ftill  far- 
ther to  obviate  all  inconveniencies  j  and  he  fum- 
moned the  new  parliament  to  meet  at  Oxford. 
The  city  of  London  ftiowed  how  juft  a  judgment 
he  had  formed  of  their  difpofitions.  Befides  re- 
eledling  the  fame  members,  they  voted  thanks  to 
them  for  their  former  behaviour,  in  endeavouring  to 
dilcQver  the  depth  of  the  horrid  and  hllijh  popi/U 
h  3  plot. 
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plot,  and  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York,   the  prin- 
_  cipal  caufc  of  the  ruin  and  mifery  impending  over 

1681.  the  nation,  Monmouth  with  fifteen  peers  prefentcd 
a  petition  againft  affembling  the  parliament,  at  Ox- 
ford, "  where  the  two  houfes,*'  they  faid,  **  could 
"  not  be  in  fafety ;  but  would  be  eafily  expofed  to 
*  'f*  the  fwords  of  the  papifts  and  their  adherents,  of 
>*  whom  too  many  had  creepcd  into  his  majefty's 
^*  guards."  Thefe  infinuations,  which  pointed  fo 
evidently  at  the  king  himfelf,  were  not  calcuhated  to 
perfuade  him,  but  to  inflame  the  people. 

The  exclufionifts  might  have  concluded,  both 
from  the  king's  diflblution  of  the  laft  parliament,  and 
from  his  fummoning  of  the  prefent  to  meet  at  Oxford, 
that  he  was  determined  to  maintain  his  declared 
refolution  of  rejefting  their  favourite  bill:  But  they 
ftill  flattered  themfelves  that  his  urgent  neceflities 
would  influence  his  eafy  temper,  and  finally  gain 
them  the  afcendant.  The  leaders  came  to  parlia- 
ment, attended  not  only  by  their  fcrvants,  but  by 
numerous  bands  of  their  partifans.  The .  four  city 
members  in  particular  were  followed  by  great  muU 
titudes,  wearing  ribbons,  in  which  were  woven  thefe 
words.  No  popery!  tiojlavery!  The  king  had  his 
guards  regularly  mufl:ercd  :  His  party  likewife  en- 
deavoured to  make  -a  fliow  of  their  ftrength  :  And 
on  the  whole,  the  a^Iembly  at  Oxford  rather  bore 
the  appearance  of  a  tumultuous  Polifli  diet,  than  of 
a  regular  Englirti  parliament. 
Marcii  ax.  Xhe  king,  who  had  hitherto  employed  the  moft 
gracious  expreflions  to  all  his  parliaments,  plarti- 
cularly  the  two  laft,  thought  proper  to  addrefs  him- 
felf to  the  prefent  in  a  more  authoritative  manner, 
Ka^mcm  at  ^^  Complained  of  the  unwarrantable  proceedings 
Cxiord.  of  the  former  houfe  of  commons ;  and  faid  that, 
as  he  would  never  life  arbitrary  government  himfelf, 
neither  would  he  ever  fuffer  it  in  others.  By  call- 
ing, however,  this  parliament  fo  foon^  he  had  fuffi- 
ciently  ftiown  that  no  paft  irregularities  could  in- 
4  fpir«t 
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fpirc  him  with  a  prejudice  againft  thofe  aflcmblics.  chap. 
He  now  afforded  them,  he  added,  yet  another  op-  i^ii^^ 
portunity  of  providing  for  the  public  fafety  j  and  to     i6Si. 
all  the  world  had  given  one  evidence  more,  that  on 
his  part  he  had  not  neglefted  the  duty  incumbent  on 
him. 

The  commons  were  not  overawed  by  the  magi- 
fterial  air  of  the  king's  fpeech.     They  confifted  al- 
moft  entirely  of  the  fame  members  ;  they  chofe  the 
lame  fpeaker  j  and  they  inftantly  fell  into  the  fame 
jTjcafures,  the  impeachment  of  Danby,  the  repeal 
of  the  perfecuting  ftatute  of  Elizabeth,  the  inquiry 
into  the  popilh  plot,  and  the  bill  of  exclufion.     So 
violent  were  they  on  this  laft  article,  that  no  other 
expedient,  however  plaufible,  could  fo  much  as  be 
hearkened  to, .  Ernley,  one  of  the  king's  minifters, 
propofed  that  the  duke  ihould  be  banifhed,  during 
life,,  five  hundred  miles  from  England,  and  that  on 
the  king's  demife  the  next  heir  fhould  be  conftituted 
regent  with  regal  power :  Yet  even  this  expedient, 
which  left   the  duke  only  the  bare  title  of  king, 
could  not,  though  feconded  by  fir  Thomas  Lyttle- 
con  and  fir  Thomas  Mompefibn,  obtain  the  atten- 
tion of  the  houfe.      The  p.aft  difappointmcnts  of 
the  country  p^rty,  and  the  oppofition  made  by  the 
court,  had  only  rendered  them  more  united,  more 
haughty,  and  more  determined.      No  method  buf  . 
their  own,  of  excluding  the  duke,  could  give  them 
any  fati3fa6lion. 

Therb  was  one  Fitz-harris,  an  Irifli  catholic,  Fiu-har-* 
who  had  infinuatcd  himfelf  into  the  dutchefs  of  "»'•  "<«i 
Portfmouth's  acquaintance,  and  had  been  very  buly 
in  conveying  to  her,  intelligence  of  any  libel  written 
by  the  country  party,  or  of  any  defigns  entertained 
againfl:  her  or  againft  the  court.  For  fervices  of 
this  kind,  and  perhaps  too^  from  a  regard  to  his 
father,  fir  Edward  fitz-harris,  who  had  been  an 
eminent  royalift,  he  had  received  from  the  king  a 
prcfcnt  of  ,250  pounds.  .This  man  met  with  one 
L  4  £verard> 
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^HAP.  Everard,  a  Scotchman,  a  fpy  of  the  exclufionifl-s, 
l^_^^  and  an  infornner  concerning  the  popifh  plot ;  and  ho 
1681.      engaged  him  to  write  a  libel  againft  the  king,  the 
duke,  and  the  whole  adminiftration.     What  Fitz- 
harris's  intentions  were,  cannot  well  be  a(bertained  ^ 
It  is  probable,  as  he  afterwards  aflerted,    that  he 
meant  to  carry  this  libel  to  his  patron,  the  dutchefs, 
and  to  make  a  merit  of  the  difcovery.     Everard, 
who  fufpected  fome  other  defign,  and  who  was  wel| 
pleafed  on  his  fide  to  have  the  merit  of  a  difcovery 
with  his  patrons,  refolved  to  betray  his  friend :   He 
pofted  fir  William  Waller,  a  noted  jufticc  of  peace, 
and  two  perfons  more,  behind  the  hangings,  and 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  feeing  and  hearing  thp 
whole  tranfa6tion.     The  libel,  iketched  out  by  Fitz-^ 
harris,  and  executed  partly  by  him,  partly  by  Eve- 
rard, was  the  moll  furious,  indecentj^  and  outrageous 
performance  imaginable ;   and  fuch  as  was  fitter  to 
nurt  than  ferve  any  party,  which  fhould  be  fo  im- 
prudent as  to  adopt  it.     Waller  carried  the  intelli-f 
gence  to  the  king,  and  obtained  a  warrant  for  com- 
mitting  Ficz-harris,  who  happened,    at  that  very 
time,  to  have  a  copy  of  the  libel  in  his  pocket. 
Finding  hirnfelf  now  delivered  over  to  the  law,   he 
refolved  to  pay  court  to  the  popular  party,  who  were 
"alqne  able  to  proteft  him,  and  by  whom  he  obfervecj 
almoft  all  trials  to  be  governed  and  direfted.     He 
affirmed,  that  he  had  been  employed  by  the  court 
to  write  the  libel,   in  order  to  throw  the  odium  of 
it  on  the  exclufionifts :   But  this  account,  wh;ch  was 
within  the  bounds  of  credibility,  he  difgraced  by 
pircumftances  which  are  altogether  abfurd  and  im- 
probable.    The  intention  of  the  minifters,  he  faid, 
was  to  fend  about  copies  to  all  the  heads  of  the 
country  party  ;  and  the  moment  they  received  them^ 
they  were  to  be  arretted,  and  a  confpiracy  to  be  imput- 
ed to  them.  That  he  might  merit  favour  by  ftill  more 
important  intelligence,  he  commenced  a  difcoverer 
of  the  great  popilh  ploti  and  he  faikd  not  t;o  con&rna 
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all  the  tremendous  circumftances  infixed  on  by  his  ^  ^  -^  ^^ 
prcdcceflbrs.     He  faid,   that  the  fccond  Dutch  war  ^^i^ 
was  entered  into  with  a  view  of  extirpating  the  pro-     i<58». 
teftant  religion,  both  abroad    and   at  home;    that 
father  Parry,"  a  Jefuit,  on  the  difappointment  by 
the  peace,  told  him, '  that  the  catholics  refolved  to 
murder  the  king,  and  had  even  engaged  the  queen 
in  that  defign ;  that  the  envoy  of  Modena  offered 
him  10,000  pounds  to  kill  the  king,    and  upon  his 
refufal  the  envoy  faid,  that  the  dutchefs  of  Maza- 
rine,  who  was  as  expert  at  poifoning  as  her  lifter, 
the  countefs  of  Soiffbns,  would,  with  a  little  phial, 
execute  that  defign  ;  that  upon  the  king's  death  the 
army  in  Flanders  was  to  come  over,  and  maflacre     ' 
the  proteftants ;  that  money  was  raifed  in  Italy  for 
|-ecruits  and  fupplies,  and  there  (hould  be  no  more 
parliaments ;  and  that  the  duke  was  privy  to  this 
whole  plan,  and  had  even  entered  into  the  defign  of 
Godfrey's  murder,  which  was  executed  in  the  man- 
ner related  by  Prance. 

The  popular  leaders  had,  all  along,  been  very 
dcfirous  of  having  an  accufation  againft  the  duke ; 
and  though  Oates  and  Bedloe,  in  their  firft  evidence, 
had  not  dared  to  go  fo  far,  both  Dugdale  and  Dan- 
gerfield  had  afterwards  been  encouraged  to  fupply 
fo  material  a  defe£t,  by  comprehending  him  in  the 
confpiracy.  The  commons,  therefore,  finding  that 
Fitz-harris  was  alfo  willing  to  ferve  this  purpofe, 
were  not  alhamed  to  adopt  his  evidence,  and  refolved 
for  that  end  to  fave  him  from  the  deftruftion  with 
which  he  was  at  prefent  threatened.  The  king  had 
removed  him  from  the  city-prifon,  where  he  was 
cxpofed  to  be  tampered  with  by  the  exclufionifts ; 
had  fcnt  him  to  the  Tower ;  and  had  ordered  him 
to^be  profecuted  by  an  indiftment  a  common  law. 
in  order  to  prevent  his  trial  and  execution,  an  im- 
peachment was  voted  by  the  commons  againft  him, 
fmd  fent  up  tp  the  lords.    That  they  might  ftiew  the 
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CH  AP.  gpeater  contempt  of  the  court,   they  ordered,  by 
-L^^T^"'  ^^y  ^^  derifion,  that  the  impeachment  fhould  be 
i6|i.  /  carried  up  by  fecretary  Jenkins  i  who  was  fo  pro^ 
yoked   by  the   intended   affront,  that  he   at   firft 
refufed  obedience ;  though  afterwards,  being  threat- 
ened with  commitment,  he  was  induced  to  comply. 
The  lords  voted  to  remit  the  affair  to  the  ordinary 
courts  of  juftice,  before  whom,  as  the  attorney- 
general  informed  them,  it  was  already  determined 
to  try  Fitz-harris,     The  commons  maintained,  that 
the  peers  were  obliged  to  receive  every  impeach- 
ment from  the  commons  ;  and  this  indeed  feems  to 
have  been  the  firft  inftance  of  their  refufal :  They 
therefore  voted,  that  the  lords,  in  rejecting  their 
impeachment,  had  denied  juftice,  and  had  violated 
the  conftitution  of  parliament.     They  alfo  declared, 
that  whatever  inferior  court  fliould  proceed  againft 
Fitz-harris,  or-  any  one  that  lay  under  impeach- 
ment, vould  be  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  privi- 
lege.    Great  heats  were  likely  to  enfue  ;  and  as  the 
king  faw  no  appearance  of  any  better  temper  in  the 
Parlia-       commons,  he  gladly  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity, 
Sr*/^^"    afforded  by  a  quarrel  between  the  two  houfes  ^  and 
he  proceeded  to  a  diffolution  of  the  parliament. 
The  fecret  was  fo  well  kept,  that  the  commons  had 
no  intimation  of  it,  till  the  black  rod  came  to  their 
doors,  and  fummoocd  them  to  attend  the  king  at 
the  houfe  of  peers. 

This  vigorous  meafure,  though  it  might  have 
been  forefeen,  excited  fuch  aftonifhmeqt  in  the 
country  party,  as  deprived  them  of  all  fpirit,  and 
reduced  them  to  abfolute  defpair.  .  They  were  fen- 
fible,  though  too  late,  that  the  king  had  finally 
taken  his  refolution,  and  was  determined  to  endure 
any  extremity  rather  than  fubmit  to  thofe  terms 
which  they  had  refolved  to  impofe  upon  him.  They 
found,  that  he  had  patiently  waited  till  affairs  (hould 
con)e  to  foil  maturity  i  and  having  now  engag^  a 
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tuttional  party  on  his  fide>  had  boldly  fet  his  enemies 
at  defiance.  No  parliament^  they  knew,  would  be 
(limmoned  for  fome  years ;  and  during  that  long 
interval,  the  court,  though  perhaps  at  the  head  of 
an  inferior  party,  yet  being  pofTeffed  of  all  autho- 
rity, woqld  have  every  advantage  over  a  body  dit- 
pcrfed  and  difunited.  Thefe  refle&ions  crowded 
upon  every  one ;  and  all  the  exclufioniils  were  ter- 
rified, left  Charles  (hould  follow  the  blow  by  fome 
adion  more  violent,  and  immediately  take  ven- 
geance on  them  for  their  long  and  obftinaie  <^>po- 
fition  to  his  meafures.  The  king  on  his  part  was 
no  lefs  apprehenfive,  left  defpair  might  prompt 
them  to  have  recourfe  to  force,  and  make  ibme 
ibdden  attempt  upon  his  perfon.  Both  parties 
♦therefore  hurried  from  Oxford  j  and  in  an  inftant, 
that  city,  fo  crowded  and  bufy,  was  left  in  its  ufual 
emptinefs  and  tranquillity, 

Thz  court  party  gathered  force  from  the  difper- 
fion  and  aftonifhment  of  their  antagonifts,  and 
adhered  more  firmly  to  the  king,  whofe  reiblutions, 
they  now  faw,  could  be  entirely  depended  on.  The 
violences  of  the  excluiionifts  were  evf  ry  where  ex- 
claimed againft  and  aggravated ;  and  even  the  rea- 
lity of  the  plot,  that  great  engine  of  their  authority, 
was  openly  called  in  queftion.  The  clergy  efpeci- 
ally  were  bufy  in  this  great  revolution ;  and  being 
moved,  partly  by  their  own  fears,  partly  by  the  in- 
iinuations  of  the  court,  they  reprefented  all  their 
antagonifts  as  fe£taries  and  republicans,  and  rgoiced 
in  efcaping  thofe  perils,  which  they  believed  to  have 
been  hanging  over  them.  Principles  the  moft 
oppofite  to  civil  liberty  were  every  where  inforced 
from  the  pulpit,  and  adopted  in  numerous  addrefies  ^ 
where  the  king  was  flattered  in  his  prefent  meaiures> 
and  congratulated  on  his  efcape  from  parliaments^ 
Gould  words  have  been  depended  on,  the  nation 
lippeared  to  be  running  faft  into  voluntary  iervitude> 
«nd  feexned  even  ambitious  of  TtCi^vin^  into  the 
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CHAT,  king's  hands  all  the  privileges,  tranfmitted  to  theoi, 
l^^^^!j  ^^^^"g*^  ^^  many  ages,  by  their  gallant  anceftors. 
16S1.  But  Charles  )iad  fagacity  enotigh  to  diftinguifh 
between  men's  real  internal  fentiments,  and  the  lan- 
guage which  ^eal  and  oppofition  to  a  contrary  fac- 
tion may  fomctimes  extort  from  them.  Notwith- 
ftanding  all  thefe  profeflions  of  duty  and  obedience, 
he  wa$  refolved  not  to  trqfl:,  for  a  long  time,  the 
people  with  a  new  eleftion,  but  to  depend  entirely 
on  his  own  oefeonomy  for  alleviating  thofe  neceffities 
under  which  he  laboured.  Great  retrenchments 
were  made  in  the  houfehold ;  Even  his  favourite 
navy  was  neglcdted :  Tangiers,  though  it  had  coft 
great  fums  of  money,  was  a  ifew  years  after  abarv- 
doned  and  demolift)ed.  The  mole  was  entirely 
deftroyed ;  and  the  garrifon,  being  brought  over  to 
England,  fcrved  to  augment  that  fmall  army,  which 
the  king  relied  on,  as  one  folid  bails  of  his  authorit]^. 
It  had  been  happy  for  the  nation,  had  Charles  ufed 
his  viftory  with  jufticc  and  moderation  equal  to  thfi 
prudence  and  dexterity  with  which  he  obtained  it. 

The  firft  ftep,  taken  by  the  court,  was  the  trial 
of  Fjtz-harris.  Doubts  were  raifed  by  the  jury  with 
regard  to  their  power  of  trying  him,  after  the  con- 
cluding vote  of  the  commons :  But  the  judges  took 
upon  them  to  decide  the  queftion  in  the  affirmative  i 
and  the  jury  were  obliged  to  proceed.  The  writing 
of  the  libel  was  clearly  proved  upon  Fitz-harris : 
The  only  queftion  was  with  regard  to  his  inten- 
tions. He  aderted,  that  he  was  a  fpy  of  the  court» 
and  had  accordingly  carried  the  libel  to  the  dutchefs 
pf  Portfmouth ;  and  he  was  defirous  that  the  jury 
ihould,  in  this  tranfadion,  confider  him  as  a  cheat> 
not  as  a  traitor.  He  failed  however  fomewhat  in 
the  proofs  ^d  was  brought  in  guilty  of  treafbn  by 
the  jury. 

Finding   himfclf  entirely  in   the  hands  of  the 

king,  he  now  retracted  all  his  former  impofture^ 
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to  atone  for  them  by  new  impofturcs  againfl  the  ^SA?" 

coiintry  party.  He  affirmed,  that  thefe  fiftiona  had  ^^  _  ^ 
been  extorted  from  him  by  the  fuggeftions  and  arti-  168 1. 
fices  of  Trcby  the  recorder,  arid  of  Bethel  and  Cor- 
mifh,  the  two  fheriffs:  This  account  he  perliftcd  in 
even  at  his  execution  ;  and  though  men  knew,  that 
nothing  could  be  depended  on,  which  came  from 
one  fo  corrupt,  and  fo  loll  to  all  fenfe  of  honour ; 
yet  were  they  inclined,  from  his  perfeverancc,  to  rely 
fomewhat  more  on  his  veracity  in  thefe  laft  aflcve- 
rations.  But  it  appears,  that  his  wife  had  fome  con- 
ne6):ions  with  Mrs.  Wall,  the  favourite  maid  of  the 
dutchcfs  of  Portfmouthi  and  Fitz-harris  hoped,  if  he 
perfifted  in  a  ftory  agreeable  to  the  court,  that  fome 
favour  might,  on  that  account,  be  fhown  to  his 
family. 

It  is  amufing  to  refle6t  on  the  feveral  lights,  in 
which  this  ftory  has  been  reprefented  by  the  oppofitc  > 
factions.      The  country  party  affirmed,  that  Fitz.- '; 
.harris  had  been  employed  by  the  court,  in  order  to; 
throw  die  odium  of  the  libel  on  the  cxdufionifts,  • 
and  thereby  give  rife  to  a  proteftant  plot :    The 
court  party  maintained,  that  the  exclufionifts  had  : 
found  out  Fitz-harris,  a  ipy  of  the  minifters,  and 
had  fet  him  upon  this  undertaking,   from  an  inten- 
tion of  loading  the  court  with  the  imputation  of  fuch  j 
a  defign  upon  the  exclufionifts.     Rather  than  ac- ; 
quit  their  antagonifts,  both  fides  were  willing  to 
adopt  an  account  the  moft  intricate  and  incredible.  . 
It  was  a  ftrange  fituation,  in  which  the  people,  at  ; 
this  time,  were  placed  j    to  be  every  day  tortured  , 
with  thefe  |:>erpl€xed  ftories,  and  inflamed  with  fuch  | 
dark  fufpicions  againft  their  fellow-citizens. .   This  j 
was  nolefs  than  the  fifteenth  falfe  plot,  or  fham-plot,  j 
as  they  were  then  called,  with  which  the  court,  it 
was  imagined,   had  endeavoured  to'  load  their  ad* 
verfaries  ^ 
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The  country  party  had  intended  to  make  ufe  of 
Fit2-harris's  evidence  againft  the  duke  and  the  ca- 
j«8i.   ;  thblics  j  and  his  execution  was  therefore  a  great  mor- 
tification to  them.     But  the  king  and  his  iTunifters 
were  refohrcd  not  to  be  contented  with  fo  flender  an 
advantage.     They  were  determined  to  purfue  the 
viftory,   and  to   emptoy  againft  the  exclufionifts 
thofe  very  ofFenfive  arms,  however  unfair,  which 
:  that  party  had  laid  up  in-'ftore  againft  their  antago- 
-nifts.     The  whole  gang  of  fpies,  witnefles,  inform* 
crs,  fuborners,  who  had  fo  long  been  fupported  and 
;  encouraged  by  the  leading  patriots,  finding  now  that 
'  the  king  was  entirely  nufter,  turned  Ihort  upon  their 
i  old  patrons,   and  offered  their  fervice  to  the  mini- 
fters.     To  the  difgrace  of  the  court  and  of  the  age, 
they  were  received  with  hearty  welcome ;  and  their 
teftimony  or  rather  perjury  made  ufe  of,  in  order  to 
commit  legal  murder  upon  the  oppofite  party.  With 
an  air  of  triumph  and  derifion  it  was  afked,  "  Arc 
•*  not  thcfe  men  good  witnefles,  who  have  eftablifh* 
<^  ed  the  popifh  plot,  upon  whofe  teftimony  Staf- 
^*  ford  and  fo  many  catholics  have  be^n  executed, 
**  and  whom  you  yoiwfelves  have  fo  long  celebrated 
•^  as  men  of  credit  and  veracity  ?  You  have  admit- 
<*  ted  them  into  your  bofom :  They  are  bcft  ac- 
•*  quainted  with  your  treafons :    They  are  deter- 
*«  mined  in  another  ftiape  to  ferve  their  king  and 
^«  country:    And  you  cannot  complain,  that  the 
**  feme  meafure,  which  you  meted  to  others,  fhould 
**  now,    by  a  righteous  doom  or  vengeance,    be 
M  meafured  out  to  you." 

It  is  certain,  that  the  principle  of  retaliation  may 
ferve  in  fome  cafes  as  a  full  apology,  in  others  as  an 
alleviation,  for  a  conduft  which  would  otherwife  be 
expofed  to  great  blame.  But  thefe  infamous  arts, 
which  poifon  juftice  in  its  very  Iburce,  and  break  all 
the  bands  of  human  fociety,  are  fo  deteftable  and 
dangerous,  that  no  pretence  of  retaliation  can  be 
pleaded  as  an  apology  or  even  an  alleviation  of  the 
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crime  -incurred  by  them.     On  the  contrary,  the  chap, 
greater  indignation  the  king  and  his  minifters  felt,  s   -^^^^ 
when  formerly  expofed  to  the  perjuries  of  abandoned     i$%u 
men,  the  more  reluftance  ftiould  they  now  have 
difcovered  againft  employing  the  fame  inftrumenta 
of  vengeance  upon  their  antagonifts. 

The  firft  perfon,  on  whom  the  minifters  fell,  was 
one  College,  a  London  joiner,  who  had  become 
extremely  noted  for  his  zeal  againft  popery,  and 
was  much  connefted  with  Shafteft>ury  and  the 
leaders  of  the  country  party :  For  as  they  relied 
much  upon  the  populace,  men  of  College's  rank 
and  ftation  were  ufeful  to  them.  College  had  been 
in  Oxford  armed  with  fword  and  piftol  during  the 
fitting  of  the  parliament;  and  this  was  made  the 
foundation  of  his  crime.  It  was  pretended  that  a 
confpiracy  had  been  entered  into  to  fcize  the'  king's 
perfon,  and  detain  him  in  confinement,  till  he 
Ihould  make  the  conceflions  demanded  of  him.  The 
(heriffs  of  London  were  in  ftrong  oppolition  to  the 
court ;  and  it  was  not  ftrange,  that  the  grand  jury 
named  by  them  rcjefted  the  bill  againft  College. 
The  prifoner  was  therefore  fent  to  Oxford,  where 
the  treafon  was  faid  to  have  been  committed.  Lord 
Norris,  a  courtier,  was  ftieriff  of  the  county ;  and 
the  inhabitants  were  in  general  devoted  to  the  court 
party.  A  jury  was  named,  confifting  entirely  of 
royaJifts ;  and  though  they  were  men  of  credit  and 
charader,  yet  fuch  was  the  faftious  rage  which  pre- 
vailed, that  little  juftice  could  be  expefted  by  the 
prifoner.  Some  papers,  containing  hints  and  direc* 
tions  for  his  defence,  were  taken  from  him,  as  he 
was  condufted  to  his  trial:  An  iniquity,  which 
fome  pretended  to  juftify  by  alleging,,  that  a  like 
violence  had  been  praftiied  againft  a  prifoner  du^ 
ring  the  fury  of  the  popifti  plot.  Such  wild  notions 
of  retaliation  were  at  that  time  propagated  by  the 
court  party,  ^ 
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CHAP.       The  witnefles   produced   againft   College   were 
^^Jj^,  Dugdale,  Turberville,  Haynes,  Smith;   men  who 
i68f  •    I  had  before  given  evidence  againft  the  catholics  j  and 
f  whom  the  jury,  for  that  very  reafon,  regarded  as 
the  moft  perjured  villains.     College,  though  befec 
.  with  fo  many  toils,   and  opprefled  with  fo  many 
iniquities,   defended  himfelf  with    fpirir,   courage, 
capacity,  prefence  of  mind ;  and  he  invalidated  the 
evidence  of  the  crown,  by  convincing   arguments 
.and  undoubted  teftimony :  Yet  did  the  jury,   after 
half  an  hour's  deliberation,  bring  in  a  verdift  againft 
him.     The  inhuman  fpeftators  received  the  verdi6k 
with  a  fhout  of  applaufe  :  But  the  prifoner  was  no- 
wife  difmayed.     At  his  execution,    he  maintained 
the  fanrte  manly  fortitude,  and  ftill  denied  the  crime 
imputed  to  him.     His  whole  conduft  and  demean- 
our prove  him    to    have  been  a   man  led    aftray 
only  by  the  fury  of  the  times,  and  to  have  been 
governed  by  an  honeft,  but  indifcreet,  zeal  for  his 
country  and  his  religion. 

Thus  the  two  parties,  actuated  by  mutual  rage, 
but  cooped  up  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  law, 
levelled  with  porfoned  daggers  the  moft  deadly  blows 
againft  each  other's  breaft,  and  buried  in  their 
fadious  divifions  all  regard  to  truth,  honour,  and 
.  humanity. 
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Stale  of  affairs  in  Ireland-'-'^ShafuJbury  acquitted 

ArgyWs  trial Slate  of  affairs  in  Scotland 

•'       State  vf  the  miniftry  in  England New  no* 

mination  of  Jheriffs — — ^«^  warrantos^^-^^Great 
fower  qf  the  crown-^ — A  con/piracy^-^^'^baflef^ 
bury  retires  and  dies-^-^Kye-bouJe  plot-  ■  Con^ 
Jfiracy  dif covered-* — ^Execution  of  the  confpiirators 
■  ■      T!rial  of  lord  Ruffel^—^His  execution^   ' 

Trial  of  Algernon  Sidney His  execution-— » 

State  of  the  nation State  of  foreign  affairs      ■  > 

King's  Jicknefs  and  death""— ' and  cbaraSer. 

WHEN  the  Cabal  entered  into  the  myfterious  CHAP, 
alliance  with  France,  they  took  care  to  ^^^* 
rtmovc  the  duke  of  Ormond  from  the  committee  of     ,5g,, 
foreign  affairs ;  and  nothing  tended  farther  to  in-  state  of 
Creafe  the  national  jealbufy,  entertained  againft  the  jj^and? 
new  meafures,  than  to  fee  ^  man  of  fo  much  loyalty> 
as  well  as  probity  and  honour,  excluded  from  public 
councils.     They  had  even  fo  great  intereft  with  the 
king  as  to  get  Ormond  recalled  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  ^  and  lord  Robarcs,  afterwards  earl 
of  Radnor,  fucceeded  him  in  that  important  employ- 
merit.     Lord  Berkeley  fucceeded  Robarts ;  and  the 
carl  of  Effex,  Berkeley*     Atlaft,  in  the  year  1677, 
Charles  caft  his,eye  again  upon  Ormond,  whom  he 
had  fo  long  neglcfted  ;  and  lent  him  over  lieutenant 
to  Ireland.     "  I  have  done  every  thing,'*  faid  the 
king,  **  to  difoblige  that  man  ;  but  ic  is  not  in  my 
**  power  to  make  him   my   enemy."     Ormond, 
during -his  difgrace,  had  never  joined  the  malcon- 
tents, nor  encouraged  thofe  clamours,  which,  with 
too  much  reafon,  but  often  for  bad  purpofes,  were 
raifcd  againft  the  king's  meafures.    He  even  thought 
it  his  duty,  regularly,  though  with  dignity,  to  pay 
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CHAP,  his  court  at  Whitehall;    and  fo  prove  that  his 
x_-^-i_f  attachment$  were  founded  on  gratitude,  inclination, 
i68i,     and  principle,  not  on  any  temporary  advantages. 
All  the  expreffions,  which  dropped  from  him,  while 
ncgleded   by    the   court,  fhowed   more   of  good 
humour,  than  any  prevalence  of  fplcen  and  indigna- 
tion.    "  I  can  do  you  no  fervice,"  faid  he  to  his 
friends,  '*  I  have  only  the  power  left  by  my  appli- 
**  cations  to  do  you  fome  hurt."    When  colonel 
Cary  Dillon  folicited  him  to  fecond  his  pretenfions 
for  an  office,  and  urged  that  he  had  no  friends  but 
God  and  his  grace :  "  Alas !  poor  Cary,"  replied 
the  duke,  "  I  pity  thee :  Thou  coyldeft  not  have 
"  two  friends  that  poflefs  lefs  intcreft  at  court." 
"  I  am  thrown  by,"  faid  he,  on  another  occafion^ 
«*  like  an  old  rufty  clock ;  yet  even  that  neglefted 
**  machine,  twice  in  twenty- four  hours,  points  right." 
On  fuch  occafions,  when  Ormond,  from  decency, 
.  paid  his  attendance  at  court,   the  king,   equally 
afhamed  to  fhow  him  civility  and  to  neglcft  him, 
was  abaflied  and  confounded.     **  Sir,"  faid  the  pro- 
fligate Buckingham,  "  I  wifli  to  know  whether  it  be 
•*  the  duke  of  Ormond,  that  is  out  of  favour  with 
**  your  majefty,  or  your  majefty  with  the  duke  of 
•*  Ormond;  for,  of  the  two,  you  fccm  the  molt 
**  out  of  countenance." 

When  Charles  found  it  his  intercft  to  fhow  favour 
to  the  old  royalifts,  and  to  the  church  of  England, 
Ormond,  who  was  much  revered  by  that  whole 
party,  could  not  fail  of -recovering,  together  with 
the  governmeht  of  Ireland,  his  former  credit  and 
authority.  His  adminiftration,  when  lord  lieutenant,  - 
correfponded  to  the  general  tenor  of  his  life ;  and 
tended  equally  to  promote  the  interefts  of  the  prince 
and  people,  of  proteftant  and  catholic.  Ever 'firmly 
attached  to  theeftablifhed  religion,  he  was  able,  even 
during  thofe  jealous  times,  to  efcapt?  fufpicion, 
though  he  gratified  not  vulgar  prejudices  by  any 
pcrfecution  of  the  popilh  party.    He  increafed  the 
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Jpcvenue  of  Ireland  to  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  ^^,^^* 
a-year  :  He  maintained  a  regular  army  often  thou-  ^     _  [j 
fand  men :  He  fupported  a  well-difciplined  militia     i68s. 
of  twenty  thoufand :  And  though  the  adt  of  fettle- 
mcnt  had  fo  far  been  infringed,  that  catholics  were 
permitted   to  live  in  corporate  towns,  thev  were 
guarded  with  fo  careful  an  eye,  that  the  mo(t  timo- 
rous proteftant  never  apprehended  any  danger  from 
them. 

The  chief  objeft  of  Eflex's  ambition  was  to  return 
to  the  ftation  of  lord  lieutenant,  where  he  had  be- 
haved with  honour  and  integrity :  Shaftefbury  and 
Buckingham  bore  an  extreme  hatred  to  Ormond, 
both  from  perfonal  and  party  confideratiotis :  The 
great  aim  of  the  anti- courtiers  was  to  throw  reflec- 
tions on  every  part  of  the  king's  government.  It 
could  be  no  furprife,  therefore,  to  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant to  learn,  that  his  adminiftration  was  attacked 
in  parliament,  particularly  by  Shaftefbury ;  but  he 
had  the  fatisfadion,  at  the  fame  time,  to  hear  of 
the  keen,  though  polite  defenee,  made  by  his  fon» 
the  generous  Oflbry.  After  juftifying  feveral  parti- 
culars of  Ormond's  adminiftration  againft  that  in- 
triguing patriot,  Offory  proceeded  in  the  following 
words :  *'  Having  fpoken  of  what  the  lord  lieutenant 
«*  has  done,  I  prefume  with  the  fame  truth  to  tell 
««  your  lordfhips  what  he  has  not  done*  He  never 
**  advifed  the  breaking  of  the  triple  league ;  he 
««  never  advifed  the  (hutting  iip  of  the  exchequer ; 
*'  he  never  advifed  the  declaration  for  a  toleration  -, 
*^  he  never  advifed  the  falling  out  with  the  Dutch 
«  and  the  joining  with  France :  He  was  not  the 
^«  author  of  that  moft  excellent  pofition  Belenda  eft 
**  Carthago^  that  Holland,  a  proteftant  country, 
*'  fliould,  contrary  to  the  true  interefts  of  England, 
*^  be  totally  deftroycd.  I  beg  that  your  lordfhips 
<*  will  be  fo  juft  as  to  judge  of  my  father  and  all 
^*  men,  according  to  their  adions  and  their  coun- 
"  fcls/'  Thefe  few  fcntenccs,  pronounced  by  a  plain 
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#  H  A  P.  g^lant  foldicr,  rioted  for  probity,  had  a  furprifing  cffcft 
^  -^^'^  upoii  the  audience,  and  confounded  all  the  rhetoric  of 
j6Si.  his  eloquent  and  faftious  adverfary.  The  prince  of 
Orange,  who  efteemed  the  former  charafter  as  much 
as  he  dcfpifed  the  latter,  could  not  forbear  congra- 
tulating by  letter  the  earl  of  Offory  on  this  new 
Ipecies  of  viftory  which  he  had  obtained. 

OssoRY,  though  he  ever  kept  at  a  diftance  from 
feftion,  was  the  moft  popular  man  in  the  kingdom ; 
though  he  never  made  any  compliance  with  the  cor- 
rupt views  of  the  court,  was  beloved  and  rc(pe6ted  by 
the  king.  An  univerfal  grief  appeared  on  his  death, 
which  happened  about  this  time,  and  which  thepopu- 
lace,  as  is  ufual  wherever  they  arc  much  affefted, 
fooliftily  afcribed  to  poifon.  Ofmond  bore  the  lofs 
with  patience  and  dignity.;  though  he  ever  retained  a 
pleafing,  however  melancholy,  fenfe  of  the  fignal  merit 
of  Oflbry.  *^  I  would  not  exchange  my  dead  fon," 
faid  he,  "  for  any  living  fon  in  Chriftendom." 
^  These  particularities  may  appear  a  digreflion ; 
I  but  it  is  with  plcafure,  I  own,  that  I  relax  myfcif 
;  for  a  moment  in  the  contemplation  of  thefe  humai|e 
aud  virtuous  charafters,  amidft  that  fcenc  of  fury 
and  faction,  fraud  and  violence,  in  which  at  prefenc 
our  narration  has  unfortunately  engaged  us. 

Besides  the  general  intereft  of  the  country  party 
to  decry  the  conduft  of  all  the  king's  minifters,  the 
prudent  and  peaceable  adminiftration  of  Ormond 
'^as  in  a  particular  manner  difpleafing  to  them.  In 
England,  where  the  catholics  were  (carcely  one  to  4 
hundred,  means  had  been  found  to  excite  an  uni- 
verfal panic,  on  account  of  infurre(5lions,  and  even 
maffacres,  projefted  by  that  feft ;  and  it  could  not 
but  feem  ftrange  that  in  Ireland,  where  they  ex- 
ceeded the  proceftants  fix  to  one,  there  Ihould  no 
fymptoms  appear  of  any  combination  or  confpiracy. 
Such  an  incident,  when  duly  confideied,  might  even 
in  Enf^hnd  fliake  the  credit' of  the  plot,  and  diminifli 
the  author! :y  of  thofe  leaders,  who  had  fo  long,  with 

fuch 
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fuch  induftry,  inculcated  the   belief  of  it  on  the  ^  "  ^  p, 
nation.     Rewards,  therefore,  were  publifhed  in  Ire-  .    ^.^^'^ 
land  to  any  that  would  bring  intelligence  or  become     1681. 
witnefles;  and  fome  profligates  were  fent  over  to 
that  kingdom,  with  a  commiffion  to  fcek  out  evi- 
dence againft  the  catholics.      Under  preftence  of  1 
fearching  for  arms  or  papers,  they  broke  into  lioufes> 
and  plundered  them :   They  threw  innocent  men 
into  prifon,  and  took  bribes  for  their  releafe  :  And  ) 
after  all  their  diligence,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  that 
country,  commonly  fertile  enough  in  witneJTcs,  could 
fiirnifii  them  with  any  fit  for  their  purpofe. 

At  laft,  one  Fitzgerald  appeared,    followed  by 
Ivey,  Sanfon,  Dennis,  Bourke,  two  MaCnamaras, 
and  fome  others.     Thefe  men  were   immediately 
fent  aver  to  England;  and  though  they  poflcfled 
neither  trharafter  fufficient  to  gain  belief  even  for 
truth,  nor  fenfe  to  invent  a  credible  falfehood,  they 
were  carefled,   rewarded,    lupported,   and    recom- 
mended by  the  earl  of  Shaftelbury.  Oliver  Plunket, 
the  titular  primate  of  Ireland,  a  man  of  peaceable 
diipofitions,  was  condemned  and   executed  upon 
foch  teftimony.    And  the  Oxford  parliament  entered 
fo  far  into  the  matter  as  to  vote,  that  they  were 
entirely   fatisfied  in  the  reality  of  the  horrid  and 
damnable  Irifh  plot.     But  fuch  decifions,  though  at 
firft  regarded  as  infallible,  had  now  loft  much  of 
their  authority  j  and  the  public  ftill  remained  fome* 
what  indifferent  and  incredulous. 

After  the  diffolution  of  the  parliament,  and  the 
fubfequent  victory  of  the  royalifts,  Shafteft)ury's  evi- 
dences, with  Turberville,  Smith,  and  others,  ad- 
drefled  thcmfelves  to  the  minifters,  and  gave  in- 
formation of  high  treafon  againft  their  former  patron. 
It  is  fufficiently  fcandalous,  that  intelligence,  con- 
veyed by  fuch  men,  fliould  have  been  attended  to ; 
but  there  is  fome  reafon  to  think,  that  the  court 
iffnts^  nay  the  minifters,  nay  the  king  himfelf ''^ 

^  See  captaid  Wilkinfon^t  Barrative. 
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CHAP,  went  farther,  and  were  aftivc  in  endeavouring,  though 

^LX  x^^  j^  y2\^^  to  find  more  reputable  perfons  to  fupport 

1681.     the  blafted  credit  of  the  Irifh  witnefles.     Shaftclbury 

was  committed  to  prifon,  and  his  indiftmcnt  was 

prefentcd  to  the  grand  jury.     The  new  fheriffs  of 

London,  Shute  and  Pilkington,  were  engaged  as 

deeply  as  their  preddceflbrs  in  the  country  party  -,  an^ 

they  took  care  to  name  a  jury  devoted  to  the  fame 

caufe:  A  precaution  quite  neceflaiy,  when  it  was 

fcarcely  pQflible  to  find  men  indifferent  or  attached 

to  neither  party.     As  far  as  fwearing  could  go,  the 

treafon  was  clearly  proved  againft  Shaftcftury ;  or 

rather  fo  clearly  as  to  merit  no  kind  of  credit  or 

Shaftcf-      attention.     That  veteran  leader  of  a  party,  enured 

quiucd!"     ^^"^  ^'^  ^^^^y  y^^^^  ^^  faftion  and  intrigue,   to. 
cabals  and  confpiracies,   was  reprefented  as  opening 
without  rcfcrve  his  treafonable  intentions  to  thcfe 
obfcure  banditti,  and  throwing  out  fuch  violent  and 
outrageous  reproaches  upon  the  king,  as  none  but 
men  of  low  education,  like  themfclves,  could  be 
fuppofcd  to  employ.    The  draught  of  an  aflfociation, 
it  is  true,  againft  popery  and  the  duke,  was  found 
in  Shaftefbury's  cabinet )  and  dangerous  inference^ 
might  be  drawn  fi-om  many  claufes  of  that  paper. 
But  it  did  not  appear,  that  it  had  been  framed  by 
Shaftefbury,  or  fo  much  as  approved  by  him.     An4 
«s  projefts  of  an  aflbciation  had  been  propofed  in  par- 
liament, it  was  very  natural  for  this  nobleman,  or  hi^ 
correfpondents,  to  be  thinking  of  fome  plan,  which  it 
might  be  proper  to  lay  before  that  afTembly.     The 
grand  jury,  therefore,  after  weighing  all  thele  circum- 
Kances,  rejefted  the  indiftment ;  and  the  people,  who 
attended  the  hall,  teftified  their  joy  by  the  loudeft  accla- 
mations, which  were  echoed  throughout  the  whole  citjr. 
About  this  time  a  fchcme  of  oppreflion  was  laid  in 
Scotland,  after  a  manner  ftill  more  flagrant,  againft  a 
nobleman  much  leis  obnoxious  than  Shaftefbury;  an4 
as  Uiat  country  was  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  almoft  total 
fubjedion,  the  projeft  had  the  good  fortune  to  fucceed, 
12  Thb 
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:  The  carji  of  Argyle,  fnom  his  yoyth,  had  dif-  CHAP. 
Xingui(hed  himfelf  by  his  loyalty,  and  his  attachment  ,  ^^^ 
<p  the  royal  family.  Though  his  father  was  head  of  i6«i. 
the  covenanters,  he  himfeltrcfofed  to  concur  in  any  -Axgyic'* 
of  their  meafMrcs  j  and  when  a  connmiffion  of  colo-  ***  * 
nel  was.  given  him  by  die  convention  of  ftates,  he 
forbore  to  a<9:  upon  it,  till  it  flbpuld  be  ratified  by 
the  king.  By  his  refpedtful  behaviour,  as  well  as 
by  his  fervices,  he  made  himfcif  acceptable  to 
Charks,  when  that  prince  wa§  in  Scotland:  And 
even  after  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  all  the  mif- 
fortunes,  which  attended  the  royal  cauie,  could  not 
^pgage  him  to  defert  it.  Under  Middleton  he  ob- 
Amately  perfcvcred  to  harafs  and  infeft  the  viftorious 
JEnglifh ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  received  orders  from 
that  general,  that  he  would  fiibmit  to  accept  of  a 
capitulation.  Such  jealoufy  of  his  loyal  attach- 
ments was  .entertained  by  the  commonwealth  and 
protedor,  that  a  pretence  was  foon  after  fallen  upon 
to  commit  him  to  prifon  ;  and  his  confinement  was 
rigorouQy  continued  till  the  refloration.  The  king, 
fcnfible  of  his  fervices,  had  remitted  to  him  his 
father's  forfeiture,  and  created  him  earl  of  Argyle; 
and  when  ^  moft  unjuft  fentence  was  pafled  upon 
him  by  the  Scotdfh  parliament,  Charles  had  anew 
remitted  it.  In  the  fubfequcnt  part  of  this  reign, 
Argyle  behaved  himfelf  dutifully ;  and  though  he 
fcemed  not  difpofed  to  go  all  lengths  with  the  court, 
he  always  appeared,  even  in  his  oppofition,  to  be  a 
nian  of  mild  dilpofitions  ^nd  peaceable  deport- 
ment. 

A  PARLIAMENT  was  fummoncd  at  Edinbufgh 
this  fummer,  and  the  duke  was  appointed  com- 
miffioner.  Befides  granting  money  to  the  king, 
imd  voting-the  indefeafible  right  of  fucceffion,-  this 
parliament  enafted  a  teft,  which  all  perfbns,  pof- 
Icffed  of  offices,  civil,  military,  or  ecclefiaftica}, 
.were  bound  to  take.  In  this  teft,  the  king's  fupre- 
inacy  was  aflfcrted,  the  covenant  renounced,  paffivq 
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CHAP,  obedience  affentcd  to,  and  all  obligarioRs  difclaimcd 
J^^^*^  of  endeavouring  any  alteration  in  civil  or  ecclcfi- 
3681.     aftical  eftablilhments.     This  was   the  ftaic  of  die 
teft,  as  propofed  by  the  courtiers  ;  but  the  country 
party  propofed  alfo  to  infert  a  claufc,  which  CQuld 
not  with  decency  be  refufed,  expreffing  the  perfon*s 
adherence  to  the  proteftant  religion.     The  whole 
was  of  an  enormous  length,  confidered  as  an  oath; 
and  what  was  worfe,  a  confeflion  of  faith  was  there 
ratified,  which  had  been  impofed  a  little  after  the 
reforniation,    and  which   contained   many  articles 
altogether  forgotten  by  the  parliament  and  nation. 
Among  others,  the  doftrine  of  refiftance  was  in- 
culcated ;  fo  that  the  reft,  being  voted  in  a  hurry, 
.was  found  on  examination  to  be  a  medley  of  contra- 
diftion  and  abfurdity.     Several  perfons,   the  moft 
attached  to  the  crown,  fcruplcd  to  take  it:  The 
bifliops  and  many  of  the  clergy  remonftrated :  The 
carl  of  Queenfberry   refufed  to  fwear,  except  he 
might  be  allowed  to  add  an  explanation  :  And  even 
the  privy  council  thought  it  neceffary  to  publilh  for 
general  fatisfafticn  a  folution   of  fome  difficulties 
attending  the  teft. 

THoyoH  the  courtiers  could  not  rejed  the  claufe 
of  adhering  to  the  proteftant  religion,  they  propofed, 
as  a  neceffary  mark  of  refpeft,  that  all  princes  of 
the  blood  fliould  be  exempted  from  taking  the 
oath.  This  exception  was  zealoufly  oppofcd  by 
Argyle ;  who  obferved,  that  the  fole  danger  to  be 
dreaded  for  the  proteftant  religion  muft  proceed 
from  the  perverfion  of  the  royal  family.  By  infift- 
ing  on  fuch  topics,  he  drew  on  himfelf  the  fecrct 
indignation  of  the  duke,  of  which  he  foon  felt  the 
fatal  confequences. 

When  Argyle  took  the  teft  as  a  privy  counfellor, 
he  fubjoined,  in  the  duke's  prefence,  an  explanation, 
which  he  had  beforehand  communicated  to  that  prince, 
and  which  he  believed  to  have  been  approved  by  him. 
It  was  in  thpfe  words  :  f«  I  have  confidered  the.  teft, 
^  *«  and 
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«^  and  am  very  dcfirous  of  giving  obedience  as  far  ^J^ftJ" 

^*  as  I  can.    I  am  confident  that  the  parliament  ^_     *^ 

'^  never  intended  to  impofe  contradiftory  oaths:     tcti. 

«*  Therefore  I  think  no  man  can  explain  it  but  for 

<^  himfelf.     Accordingly,  I  take  it  as  far  as  it  19 

*^  confiftent  with  itfelf,  and  the  protcftant  religion. 

*^  And  I  do  declare,  that  I  mean  not  to  bind  my- 

**  felf,  in  my  ftation,   and  in  a  lawful  way,  from 

^'  wifliing,  and  endeavouring  any  alteration,  which 

«^  I  think  to  the  advantage  of  church  or  (tare,  and 

*^  not  repugnant  to  the  protcftant  religion  and  my 

^'  loyalty  :    And  this  I  underftand  as  a  part  of  my 

*^  oath/'    The  duke,  as  was  natural,  heard  thefe 

words  with  great  tranquillity :    No  one  took  the 

leaft  offence :   Argyle  was  admitted  to  fit  that  day 

in  council :  And  it  wa^  impoflible  to  imagine^  that; 

a  capital  offence  had  been  committed,  where  occafion 

Icemed  not  to  have  been  given,  fo  much  ap  for  a 

frown  or  reprimand. 

Argyle  was  much  furprifed,  a  few  days  after,  to 
find  that  a  warrant  was  ifTued  for  committing  him 
to  priibn ;  that  he  was  indided  for  high-treafon, 
leaiing-making,  and  peijury';  and  that  from  thefe 
innocent  words  an  accufation  was  extracted,  by 
which  he  was  to  forfeit  honours,  life,  and  fortune. 
It  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  particulars,  where  the 
iniqqity  of  the  whole  is  fo  apparent.  Though  the 
fword  of  juftice  was  difplaycd,  even  her  femblance 
was  not  put  on ;  and  the  forms  alone  of  law  were 
preferved,  in  order  to  fanftify,  or  rather  aggravate^ 
-the  oppreffion.  Of  five  judges,  three  did  not 
fcruple  to  find  the  guilt  of  treafon  and  leafing- 
making  to  be  incurred  by  the  prifoner :  A  jury  of 
fifteen  noblemen  gave  verdidt  againft  him :  And  the  ' 
king,  being  conililted,  ordered  the  fentence  to  be 
pronounced ;  but  the  execution  of  it  to  be  fufpended 
till  farther  orders. 

It  was  pretended  by  the  duke  and  his  creatures, 
that  Arg|yle's  life  and  fortune  were  nt)(  in  any  danger, 

find 
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CHAP.  Three  women  were  feized  ^  ;  and  the  cuftomary 
^  -  _f^  oath  ^as  tendered  to  them,  by  which  they  were  to 
i6Sa.  abjure  the  feditious  declaration  above  mentioned. 
They  all  rcfufed,  and  were  condemned  to^  a  capital 
punifhment  by  drowning.  One  of  them  was  an 
elderly  worrtan':  The  other  two  were  young  j  one 
eighteen  years  of  age,  the  other  only  thirteen. 
Even  thefe  violent  perfecutors  were  afhamed  to  put 
the  youngeft  to  death  :  But  the  other  two  were  con- 
ducted to  the  place  of  execution,  and  were  tied  to 
flakes  within  the  fea- mark  at  low  water:  A  con- 
trivance which  rendered  their  death  lingering  and 
dreadful.  The  elderly  woman  was  placed  fartheft  in, 
and  by  the  rifing  of  the  waters  was  firfl  fuffocated,. 
'The  younger,  partly  terrified  with  the  view  of  her 
companion's  death,  partly  fubdued  by  the  entreaty 
of  her  friends,  was  prevailed  with  fo  fay,'  God/av^ 
ibe  king.  Immediately  the  fpeftators  called  out  that 
Ihe  had  fubmitted ;  and  (he  was  loofencd  from  the 
flake.  Major  Winram,  the  officer  who  guarded  the 
execution,  again  required  her  to  fignthe  abjuration  5 
and  upon  her  refufal,  he  ordered  her  inftantly  to  be 
plunged  in  the  water,  where  fhe  was  fuffocated. 

The  feverity  of  the  adminiftration  in  Scotland  is 
in  part  to  be  afcribed  to  the  duke's  temper,  to 
whom  the  king  had  configned  over  the  government 
of  that  country,  and  who  gave  fuch  attention  to  af- 
fairs as  to  allow  nothing  of  moment  to  efcape  him. 
Even  the  government  of  England,  from  the  fame 
caufe,  began  to  be  fomewhat  infefted  with  the  fame 
Ic verity.  The  duke's  credit  was  great  at  court. 
Though  neither  fo  much  beloved  nor  eftcemed  as 
the  king,  he  was  more  dreaded ;  and  thence  an 
attendance  more  exaft,  as  well  as  a  fubmiflion  more 
obfequious,  was  paid  to  him.  The  faying  of 
Waller  was  remarked,  that  Charles,  in  fpite  to  the 
parliamcntj  who  had  determined  that  the  duke  ftiould 

H  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  505, 
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not  fucceed  him,  was  refolved  that  he  fhould  reign  chap. 
even  in  his  lifetime.  LXix.^ 

The  king,  however,  who  loved  to  maintain  a  \  x68*. 
balance  in  his  councils,  ftiH  fupported  Halifax,  whom  1 
he  created,  a  marquis,  and  made  privy  feal,  though  | 
ever  in  oppofition  to  the  duke.     This  man,  who  stafe  of 
poflcfled  the  fineft  genius  and  moft  cxtenfivc  ca-  ^^*  ?*"*• 
pacity  of  all  employed  in  public  affairs  during  the  E^iamU 
prefent  reign,   afFefted  a  fpecies  of  neutralky  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  was  cfteemed  the  head  of  that 
fmall  body  known  by  the  denomination  of  Trimmers^ 
This  condud,  which  is  more  natural  to  men  of  in- 
tegrity than  of  ambition,  could  not,  however,  pra- 
cure  him  the  former  charafter ;  and  he  was  always, 
widi  reafon,  regarded  as  an  intriguer  rather  than  a 
patriot.     Sunderland,  who.  had  promoted  the  ex- 
clufion-bill,  and  who  had  been  difplaced  on  that  ac- 
count, was  again,  with-  the  duke's  confenc,  Jbrought 
into  die  adminiftration.     The  extreme  duplicity,  at 
leaft  variablenefs,  of  this  man's  conduft,  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  made  it  be  llifpefled 
that  it  was  by  the  kihg's  direftion  he  had  mixed  with 
the  country  party.     Hyde,  created  earl  of  Rochef- 
ter,  was  firfl:  commiflioner  of  the  treafury,  and  was 
entirely  in  the  duke's  interefts. 

The  king  himfelf  was  obliged  to  aft  as  the  head 
of  a  party ;  a  difagreeable  fituation  for  a  prince,  and 
always  the  fourcc  of  much  injuftice  and  oppref- 
fion.  He  knew  how  obnoxious  the  diflenters  were  . 
to  the  church ;  and  he  refolved,  contrary  to  the 
maxims  of  toleration  which  he  had  hitherto  fup- 
ported in  England,  to  gratify  his  friends  by  the 
pcrfecution  of  his  enemies.  The  laws  againft' 
conventicles  were  now  rigoroufly  executed  ;  an 
expedient  which,  the  kir^  knew,  would  diminifli 
neither  the  numbers  nor  influence  of  the  non- 
confbrmifts ;  and  which  is  therefore  to.  be  deemed 
more  the  refult  of  paifion  than  of  policy.     Scarcely 
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any  perfecution  ferves  the  intended  purpofe  but  fuc& 
as  amounts  to  a  total  extermination. 
i68».  Though   the  king's  authority  made  every  day 

great  advances,  it  ftill  met  with  confiderablc  ob- 
ftaclesj  chiefly  from  the  cityi  which  was  entirely 
New  no.  in  the  hands  of  the  malcontents.  The  juries,  in 
of Xe^  particular,  named  by  the  flierifFs,  were  not  likely 
to  be  impartial  judges  between  the  crown  and  the 
people;  and,  after  thp  experiments  already  made 
m  the  cafe  of  Shaftefbury  and  that  of  College,  trea- 
fbn,  it  was  apprehended^  might  there  be  com* 
I  mittcd  with  impunity.  There  could  not  therefore 
be  a  more  important  fervice  to  the  court  than  to 
put  affairs  upon  a  different  footing.  Sir  John 
Moore,  the  mayor,  was  gained  by  fccretary  Jen- 
kins, and  encouraged  to  infift  upon  the  cuftomary 
privilege  of  his  office,  of  naming  one  of  the  fhe- 
riffs.  Accordingly,  when  the  time  of  election 
came,  he  drank  to  North,  a  Levant  merchant, 
who  accepted  of  that  expenfive  office.  The  coun- 
try party  faid,  that,  being  lately  returned  -f^om 
Turkey,  he  was,  on  account  of  his  recent  expe- 
rience, better  qualified  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  the 
court.  A  poll  was  opened  for  the  cleftion  of  an- 
other fheriff  J  and  here  began  the  contefl.  The 
.  majority  of  the  common-hall,  headed  by  the  two 
Iheriffs  of  the  former  year,  refufcd  to  acknowledge 
the  mayor's  right  of  appointing  one  fheriff,  but 
infifted  that  both  mufl  be  elcfted  by  the  livery. 
ft4*h  of  Papillon  and  Dubois  were  the  perfons  whom  the 
^"°**  country  party  agreed  to  eleft :  Box  was  pointed 
out  by  the  courtiers.  The  poll  was  opened  5  bujt 
as  the  mayor  would  not  allow  the  eleftion  to  pro- 
ceed for  two  vacancies,  the  fhcriffs  and  he  feparated, 
and  each  carried  on  the  poll  apart.  The  country 
party,  who  voted  with  the  fheriffs  for  Papillon  and 
Dubois,  were  much  more  numerous  than  thofe  who 
voted  with  the  mayor  for  Box :    But  as  the  mayor 
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infiftcd,  that  his  poll  was  the  only  legal  one,  he  CHAP, 
declared  Box  to  be  duly  elefted.    All  difficulties,  J^^J^^ 
however,   were  not  furnnounted.     Box,  apprehen-     i68». 
five  of  the  confequences  which  might  attend  fo  du- 
bious an  eleftion,  fined  off-,  and  the  mayor  found 
it  neceflary  to  proceed  to  a  new  choice.     When  the 
matter  was  propofed  to  the  common-hall,  a  loud 
cry  was  raifed.  No  eledion !  No  cleftion  !  The  two 
Iheriflfs  already  eleded,  Papillon  and  Dubois,  were 
infifted  on  as  the  only  legal  magiftrates.     But  as 
the  mayor  itill  maintained,  that  Box  alone  had  been 
l^ally  chofen>  and  that  it  was  now  requifite  to  fup- 
ply  his  pl^ce,  he  opened  books  anew ;  and  during 
the  tumult  and  confufion  of  the  citizens,  a  few  of 
the  mayor*s  partifans  elected  Rich,  unknown  to  and 
unheeded  by  the  reft  of  the  livery.      North  and 
Rich  were  accordingly  fworn  in  (herifFs  for  the  en- 
fuing  year  -,  but  it  was  neceflary  to  fend  a  guard  of 
the  train  bands  to  protedt  them  in  entering  upon 
their  office.     A  new  mayor  of  the  court  parry  was  oaob.  i^*^ 
fpon  after  chofen,  by  means,  as  is  pretended,  ftill 
more  viqlent  and  irregular. 

Thus  the  country  party  were  diflodged  from  their 
ftrong  hold  in  the  city;  where,  ever  fince  the 'com- 
mencement of  faftions  in  the  Englifii  government, 
they  had,  without  interruption,  almofl:  without  moleft- 
ation,  maintained  a  fuperiority.  It  had  been  happy, 
had  the  partialities,  hitherto  objefted  to  juries,  beea 
correfted,  without  giving  place  to  partialities  of  an 
cppofite  kind:  But  in  theprefent  diftrafted  flate  of 
the  nation,  an  equitable  neutrality  was  almoft  im- 
poffible.  to  be  attained.  The  court  and  church 
party,  who  were  now  named  on  juries,  made  jufticc 
fubfervient  to  their  faclious  views;  and  the  king 
had  a  profpeft  of  obtaining  full  revenge  on  his  ene- 
mies. It  was  not  long  before  the  efFefts  of  thefe 
^Iterations  were  fcen.     When  it  was  firft  reported. 
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^' w  A  P.  that  the  duke  intended  to  leave  Scotland,  Pilking- 
...^^^^  ton,  at  that  time  fherifF,  a  very  violent  man,  had 
1681.  broken  out  in  thefe  terms,  "  He  has  already  burned 
"  the  city ;  and  he  is  now  coming  to  cut  all  our 
'^  throats !"  For  thefe  fcandalous  txpreffions,  the 
duke  fued  Pilkington  j  and  enormous  damages,  to 
the  amount  of  ioo,coo  pounds,  were  decreed  him. 
By  the  law  of  England,  ratified  in  the  great  charter, 
no  fines  or  damages  ought  to  extend  to  the  total 
ruin  of  a  criminal.  Sir  Patience  Ward,  fomrierly 
mayor,  who  gave  evidence  for  Pilkington,  was  fued 
for  perjury,  and  condemned  to  the  pillory:  A 
fcvere  lentence,  and  fL^fficient  to  deter  all  witneflcs 
from  appearing  in  favour  of  thofe  who  were  profe- 
cuted  by  the  court. 
i«^3.  But  though  the  crown  had  obtained  fo  great  2 

viftory  in  the  city,  it  was  not  quite  decifivc ;  and 
the  contcft  might  be  renewed  every  year  at  the  elec- 
Q^o  war.  tion  of  magiftratcs.  An  important  projeft,  thcrc- 
lantos.  £^j.^^  ^^  formed,  not  only  to  make  the  king  matter 
of  the  city,  .but  by  that  precedent  to  gain  him  un- 
controlled influence  in  all  the  corporations  of  Eng- 
land, and  thereby  give  th^  greateft  wound  to  the 
legal  conftitution,  which  the  moft  powerful  and  moft 
arbitrary  monarchs  had  ever  yet  been  able  to  inflid.  . 
A  writ  of  guo  warrant ff  was  iffued  againft  the  city  ; 
that  is,  an  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  its  charter. 
It  was  pretended,  that  the  city  had  forfeited  all  its 
privileges,  and  ought  to  be  declared  no  longer  a 
corporation,  on  account  of  two  oiFences  which  the 
court  of  aldermen  and  common  council  had  com- 
mitted. After  the  great  fire  in  1666,  all  the  mar- 
kets had  been  rebuilt,  and  had  been  fitted  up  with 
many  conveniences ;  and,  in  order  to  defi-ay  the 
cxpence,  the  magiftrates  had  impofcd  a  fmall  tott 
on  goods  brought  to  market:  In  the  year  1679, 
thcv  had  addj  clled  the  king  againft  the  prorogation* 
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of  parliament,  and  had  employed  th^  following 
terms :  "  Your  petitioners  are  greatly  furprifed  at 
'*  the  late  prorogation,  whereby  the  profecution  of  i6^ 
*^  the  public  juftice  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  mak- 
**  ing  of  neceffary  provifions  for  the  prefervation  of 
"  your  majefty  and  your  proteftant  fubjefts,  have 
«*  received  interruption."  Thefe  words  were  pre- 
tended to  contain  a  fcandalous  refleftion  on  the  king 
and  his  meafures.  The  caufe  of  the  city  was  de- 
fended againft  the  attorney  and  folicitor  generals,  by 
Treby  and  Pollexfen. 

These  laft  pleaded  that,  fince  the  foundation  of 
the  monarchy,  no  corporation  had  ever  yet  been  ex- 
pofed  to  forfeiture,  and  the  thing  itfelf  implied  an 
abfurdity :  That  a  corporation,  as  fuch,  was  inca- 
pable of  all  crime  or  offence,  and  none  were  an- 
fwerable  for  any  iniquity  but  the  perfons  themfelves 
who  committed  it :  That  the  members,  in  choofing 
magiftrates,  had  entrufted  them  with  legal  powers 
only;  and  where  the  magiftrates  exceeded  thefe 
powers,  their  ads  were  void,  but  could  never  in- 
volve the  body  itfelf  in  any  criminal  imputation  t 
That  fuch  had  ever  been  the  praftice  of  England, 
except  at  the  reformation,  when  the  monafteries 
were  aboliflied ;  but  this  was  an^  extraordinary  cafe  j 
and  it  was  even  thought  neceffary  to  ratify  after- 
wards the  whole  tranfaftion  by  aft  of  parliament : 
That  corporate  bodies,  framed  for  public  good,  and 
calculated  for  perpetual  duration,  ought  not  to  be 
annihilated  for  the  temporary  faults  of  their  mem- 
bers, who  might  themfelves,  without  hurting  the 
community,  be  queftioned  for  their  offences :  That 
even  a  private  cftate,  if  entailed,  could  not  be  for-^ 
feited  to  the  crown,  on  account  of  treafon  committed 
by  the  tenant  for  life  j  but  upon  his  demife  went  to 
the  next  in  remainder :  That  the  offences,  objcfted 
to  the  city,  far  from  defcrving  fo  fevere  a  punifh- 
mcnt,  were  not  even  worthy  of  the  fmallcft  reprc- 
N  2  henfion* 
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CHAP,  hcnfion.    That  all  corporations  were  invcfted  with 
^^^^'^  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  j  and  the  fmalleft 
borough  in  England  had  ever  been  allowed  to  carry 
the  ejtercife  of  this  power  farther  than  London  had 
done  in  the  inftance  complained  of:  That  the  city, 
having,  at  its  own  expence,  repaired  the  markets^ 
which  were  built  too  on  its  own  eftate,  might  as 
lawfully  claim  a  fmall  recompcnfc   from  fuch   as 
brought  commodities  thither,  as  a  man  might  re- 
quire rent  for  a  houfe,  of  which  he  was  poflefTed. 
That  thofe  who  difliked  the  condition  might  abftain 
from  the  market;  and  whoever  paid  had  done  it 
voluntarily :  That  it  was  an  avowed  right  of  the 
fubjefts  to  petition ;  nor  had  the  city  in  their  ad- 
drefs  abufed  this  privilege :  That  the  king  himfelf 
bad  often  declared,  the  parliament  often  voted,  the 
nation  to  be  in  danger  from  the  popilh  plot  j  which, 
it  is  evident,  could  not  be  fully  profecuted  but  in 
a  parliamentary  manner:  That  the  impeachment 
of  the  popilh  lords  was  certainly  obftrufted  by  the 
frequent  prorogations ;  as  was  alfo  the  enading  of 
Beceflary  laws,  and  providing  for  the  defence  of  the 
.  cation :  That  the  loyalty  ot  the  city,  no  lefs  than 
their    regard   to   felf-prefervation,    might  prompt 
them  to  frame  the  petition  i  fince  it  was  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  king's  life  was  every  moment  cx- 
pofed  to  the  moft  imminent  danger  from  the  popifh 
confpiracy :  That  the  city  had  not  accufed  the  king 
of  obftrudting  juftice,  much  lefe  of  having  any  fuch 
intention ;  fince  it  was  allowed,  that  evil  counfellors 
were  alone  anfwerable  for  all  the  pernicious  confe- 
qucnces  of  any  meafure:  And  that  it  was  unac-> 
countable,  that  two  public  deeds  which  had  not, 
during  fo  long  a  time,  fubjcded  to  any,  even  the 
fmalleft  penalty,  the  perfons  guilty  of  them,  Ihould 
now  be  puniflied  fo  feverely  upon  the  corporation, 
which  always  was,  and  always  muft  be  innocents 
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It  is  evident,  that  thofe  who  would  apologife  for  ^^  ^  P* 
the  meafures  of  the  court,  muft,  in  this  cafe,  found  >   -/^'^ 
their  arguments,  not  on  law,  but  reafons  of  ftate.      1683. 
The  judges,  therefore,  who  condemned  the  city,  "i^june, 
are  inexcufable ;  fince  the  fole  objeft  of  their  deter* 
minations  muft  ever  be  the  pure  principles  of  juftice  . 
and  equity.     But  the  office  of  judge  was  at  that  / 
time  held  during  pleafure ;  and  it  was  impoffible  ( 
that  any  caufe,  where  the  court  benp  its  force,  could  1 
ever  be  carried  againft  it.     After  fentcnce  was  pro-  ) 
nounccd,  the  city  applied  in  a  humble  manner  to 
the  king;  and  he  agreed  to  reftore  their  charter,  but 
in  return  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  follow- 
ing regulations :  That  no  mayor,  (herifF,  recorder^ 
common  ferjeant,   town  clerk,  or  coroner,  .fhould 
be  admitted  to  the  exercife  of  his  office  without  his 
majefty's  approbation  :  That  if  the  king  difapprovc 
twice  of  the  mayor  or  IherifFs  elefted,  he  may  by 
commiffion  appoint  thefe   magiftrates:    That  the 
mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  may,  with  his  ma- 
jefty's  leave,  difplace  any  magiftrate :  And  that  no 
alderman,  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy,  fhall  be  eledted 
without  confent  of  the  court  of  aldermen,  who,  if 
they  difapprove  twice  of  the  choice,  may  fill  the 
vacancy. 

All  the  corporations  in  England,  having  the  Great 
example  of  London  before  their  eyes,  faw  how  vain  ^^  ^ 
it  would  prove  to  contend  with  the  court,  and  were, 
moft  of  them,  fucceflively  induced  to  furrender 
their  charters  into  the  king's  hands.  Confiderable 
fumswere  exafted  for  reftoring  the  charters;  and 
all  offices  of  power  and  profit  were  left  at  the  dif- 
pofal  of  the  crown.  It  feems  ftrange,  that  the  in- 
dependent royalifts,  who  never  meant  to  make  the 
crown  abfolute,  fhould  yet  be  fo  elated  with  thtf 
vidory  obtained  oyer  their  advcrfaries,  as  to  ap- 
prove of  a  precedent,  which  left  no  national  pri- 
vileges in  iccurity,  but  enabled  the  king  under  like 
precencesj   and  by  means  of  like  inftruments,   to 
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•C  h  AP.  recall  anew   all  thofe   charters,    which  at  prefcnt 

\_^^^  he  was  pleafed  to  grant.  And  every  friend  to  liberty 

1683,     jnuft  allow,  that  the  nation,  whofc  conftitution  was 

thus  broken  in  the  ihock  of  fadion,  had  a  right,  by 

every  prudent  expedient,  to  recover  that  fecurity 

of  which  it  was  fo  unhappily  bereaved. 

While  fo  great  a  faftion  adhered  to  the  crown, 
it  is  apparent,  that  refiftance,  however  juftifiable, 
could  never  be  prudent;  and  all  wife  men  faw  no 
expedient  but  peaceably  to  fubmit  to  the  prefent 
grievances.  There  was,  however,  a  party  of  mal- 
contents, fo  turbulent  in  their  difpofitioh,  that, 
'  even  before  this  laft  iniquity,  which  laid  the  whole 
conftitution  at  the  mercy  of  the  king,  they  had  me- 
ditated plans  of  refiftance ;  at  a  time  when  it  could 
be  as  little  juftifiable  as  prudent.  In  the  Ipring 
168 1 ',  a  little  before  the  Oxford  parliament,  the 
king  was  feized  with  a  fit  of  ficknefs  at  Windfof, 
A  con*  which  gave  great  alarm  to  the  public.  The  duke 
ipiraejr,  of  Monmouth,  lord  Ruflel,  lord  Grey,  inftigated 
by  the  reftlefs  Shafteft>ury,  had  agreed,  in  cafe  the 
king's  ficknefs  ftiould  prove  mortal,  to  rife  in  arms, 
and  to  oppofe  the  fucceffion  of  the  duke.  Charles 
recovered ;  but  thefe  dangerous  projefts  were  not 
laid  afide.  The  fame  confpirators,  together  with 
Effex  and  Salift>ury,  were  determined  to  continue 
the  Oxford  parliament,  after  the  king,  as  was  daily 
expefted,  fhould  difTolve  it;  and  they  engaged 
fome  leaders  among  the  commons  in  the  fame  de- 
fperate  meafure.  They  went  fo  far  as  to  detaia 
feveral  lords  in  the  houfe,  under  pretence  of  figning 
a  protcft  againft  rejefting  Fitz-harris's  impeach- 

f     »  Lord  GreyTs  Spcrct  Hiftory  of  the  Rye-houfe  plot.    This  is  the 
J  moft  full  and  authentic  account  of  all  thefe  tranfaflions ;  but  is  in 
,  the  main  confirmtd  by  biftiop  Sprat,  -and  even  Burnet,  as  well  a$  by 
.'   the  ti-ials  and'  dying  conf eAiods  of  the  confpirators  :  &o  that  nothing 
can  be  i^ore  unaccoupable  than  that  any  one  (hould  ijrecend  that  this 
confpiracy  was  aix  impofture  like  the  popi/h  plot,     monmouth^s  de- 
claration publKhed  in  the  next  reign,  confeiTes  a  confult  for  extra* 
.    onlinarjT  remedies. 
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mcnt :  But  hearing  that  the  commons  had  broken  ^^  ^^* 
up  in  great  confternation,  they  were  likewifc  obliged  ^  _^^  * 
at  laft  to  feparate*-    Shaftefbiiry's  imprifonment  and     1683 
trial  put  an  end  for  fome  time  to   thefe  machi- 
nations ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  new  IherifFs  were 
impofed  on  the  city  that  thjcy  were  revived.     The 
leaders  of  the  country  party  began  then  to  appre- 
hend themfelves  in  imminent  danger;  and  they  were 
well  pleafed  to  find  that  the  citizens  were  ftruck 
with  the  fame  terror,  and  were  thence  inclined  io 
undertake  the  moft  perilous  enterprifes.     Befides 
the  city,  the  gentry  and  nobility  in  fcveral  countiei 
of  England  were  folicited  to  rife  in  arms.     Mon- 
mouth engaged  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  lord  Bran* 
don,  fir  Gilbert  Gerrard,  and  other  gendemen  in 
Chclhirc  5  lord  Ruflel  fixed  a  correfpondence  with 
fir  William  Courtney,  fir  Francis  Rowes,  fir  Fran- 
cis Drake,  who  promifed  to  raife  the  weft;    and 
^renchard  in  particular,  who  had  intereft  in  the  dif- 
afieded  town  of  Taunton,  aflured  him  of  confider- 
able  affiftance  from  that  neighbourhood.     Shaftef- 
bury,  and  his  cmiflary  Fergufon,   an  independent 
clergyman,  and  a  reftlefs  plotter,  managed  the  cor- 
refpondence in  the  city,  upon  which  the  confede- 
rates chiefly  relied.     The  whole  train  was  ready  to 
take  fire ;  but  was  prevented  by  the  caution  of  lord 
Ruflel,  who  induced  Monmoudi  to  delay  the  en- 
terprife.     Shaftefbury,  in  the  mean  time,  was   fo 
much  afle&cd  with  the  fenfe  of  his  danger,  that  h^ 
had  left  his  houfe,  and  fecretly  lurked  in  the  city ; 
meditating  all  thofe  defperate  fchemes,  which  dif- 
appointed  revenge  and  ambition  could  infpire.    He 
exclaimed  loudly  againft  delay,  and  reprcfented  to 
his  confederates,  that  having  gone  fo  far,  and  en- 
trufl^d  the  fccrct  into  fo  many  hands,  there  was  no 
fafety  for  them  but  in  a  bold  and  defperate  profecu^ 
tion  of  their  purpofe.     The  projefts  were  thercfqrc 
renewed:    Meetings   of  the  confpirators  werp  ap- 
pointc4  in  diflfercnt  hqufcs,  particularly  in  3hep- 
N  4  hard'Sj 
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CHAP,  hard's,  an  eminent  wine  merchant  in  the  city :  The 
LXix.^  pj^^  ^f  ^^  infurrcftion  was  laid  in  L^ondon,  Che- 
1683.  fhire,  DeVonfhirc,  and '  Briftol :  The  feveral  places 
of  rendezvous  were  concerted  j  and  all  the  opera- 
tions fixed :  The  ftate  of  the  guards  was  even  viewed 
by  Monmouth  and  Armftrong,  and  an  attack  on 
them  pronounced  prafticable :  A  declaration  to  juf- 
tify  the  cnterprife  to  the  public  was  read  and  agreed 
to :  And  every  circumftance  feemed  now  to  render  aa 
infurredtion  unavoidable ;  when  a  new  delay  was  pro* 
cured  by  Trenchard,  who  declared,  that  the  rifing 
in  the  weft  could  not  for  fome  weeks  be  in  fufficient 
forwardnefs. 

Shaftesbury   was   enraged  at  thefc  perpetual 

/  cautions  and  delays  in  an  enterprife  which,  he 
thought,  nothing  but  courage  and  celerity  could 
render  efieftual :  He  threatened  to  commence  the 
infurreftion  with  his  friends  in  the  city  alone  j  and 
he  boafted,  -  that  he  had  ten  thoufand  irijk  bcysy  as 
he  called  them,  who,  on  a  motion  of  his  finger, 
were  ready  to  fly  to  arms.     Monmouth,  Ruffel,  and 

'  the  other  confpirators,  were,  during  fome  time,  in 
apprehenfions  left  defpair  fhould  pufti  him  into 
fome  dangerous  meafure;  when  they  heard  that> 
after  a  long  combat  between  fear  and  rage,  he  had 
at  laft  abandoned  all  hopes  of  fuccefs,  and  had  re-- 
tired  into  Holland.     He  lived  in  a  private  man- 

.    ner  at  Amfterdam ;  and  for  greater  feCurity  defir- 
ed   to  be   admitted    into    the    magiftracy   of  that 
city:  But  his  former  violent  counfels  againft  the 
Dutch  commonwealth  were  remembered}    and  all 
ShaFteftu.  applications   from   him  were   rejefted.      He   died 
ryrcHrci     {qq^   after;    and   his  end  gave  neither  forrow   to 
*"•    his  friends,  nor  joy  to  his  enemies.     His  furious 
temper,    notwithftanding  his   capacity,    had   done 
great  injury  to  the  caufe  in   which   he    was   en- 
gaged.   The  violences  and  iniquities  which  he  fug- 
gefted  and  encouraged,    were  greater  than   even 
iadion  itfeif  could  endure  s    and  men  could  not 

forbear 
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fbrbcar  fomctitncs  recollefting,  that  the  fame  per-  chap. 
fon,   who  had  become  fo- zealous  a    patriot,    was  .  ^"^^ 
once  a  moft  proftitute  courtier.     It  is  remarkable,      t6«|, 
that  this  man,  whbfe  principles  and  conduft  were, 
in  all  other  refpefts,  fo  exceptionable,  proved  an 
excellent  chancellor ;  and  that  all  his  decrees,  while 
he  poflefled  that  high  office,  were  equally  remark- 
able for  juftnefs  and  for  integrity.     So  difficult  is  it 
to  find  in  hiftory  a  charafter  either  wholly  bad  or 
perfeftly  grtodj  though  the  prejudices  of  party  make" 
writers  run  eafily  into  the  extremes  both  of  panegy- 
ric and  of  fatire ! 

After  Shateft)ury*s  departure,  the  confpirators . 
found  fome  difficulty  in  renewing  the  correfpondencc 
with  the  city  malcontents,  who  had  been  a'ccuftom- 
cd  to  depend  folcly  on  that  nobleman.     Their  com- 
xnon  hopes,  however,   as  well  as  common  fears, 
niade  them  at  laft  have  recourfe  to  each  other ;  and 
a  regular  projeft  of  an  infurreftion  was  then  formed* 
A  council  of  fix  was  erefted,    confifting  of  Mon-( 
mouth,  RufTel,  Eflex,  Howard,  Algernon  Sidney,! 
and  John  Hambden,  grandfon  of  the  great  parlia-  1 
mentary  leader.     Thefe  men  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment  with  Argyle  and  the  Scottifli  malcontents; 
who  engaged,  that,  upon  the  payment  of  10,006 
pounds  for  the  purchafe  of  arms  in  Holland,  they 
would  bring  the  covenanters  into  the  field.     Infur- 
reftions,  likewife,  were  anew  projefted  in  Chefhire, 
and  the  weft,  as  well  as  in  the  city  3  and  fome  meet- 
ings of  the  leaders  were  held,  in  order  to  reduce 
thefe  projcfts  into  form.     The  confpirators  differed 
extremely  in  their  views.     Sidney  was  paffionate  for 
a  commonwealth.     Eflex  had  embraced  the  fame 
projeft.     But  Monmouth  had  entertained  hopes  of 
acquiring  the  crown  for  himfelf.     Ruffel,  as  well  as 
Hambden,  was  much  attached  to  the  ancient  con- 
ftitution,   and   intended  only  the  exclufion  of  the   - 
duke,  and  the  redrefs  of  grievances.   Lord  Howard 
was  a  man  of  no  principle,  and  was  ready  to  em- 
brace 
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CHAP,  in  many  particulars  with  Keiling's  information,  the 
LXIX.^   affair  fecmed  to  be  put  out  of  all  queftion ;  and  a 
7tty     n^ore  diligent  fearch  was  every  where  made  after  the 
confpirators. 

West,  the  lawyer,  and  colonel  Rumfey,  finding 
the  perils  to  which  they  were  expofed  in  endeavour- 
ing to  efcape,  refolved  to  fave  their  own  lives  at 
the  expence  of  their  companions  ;  and  they  furrcn- 
dcred  themfelves  with  an  intention  of  becoming 
evidence.  Weft  could  do  little  more  than  confirm 
the  teftimony  of  Keiling  with  regard  to  the  aflafli- 
nation  plot;  but  Rumfey,  befides  giving  additional 
confirmation  of  the  fame  defign,  was  at  laft,  though 
with  much  difficulty,  led  to  reveal  the  meetings  at 
Shephard's.  Shephard  was  immediately  apprehend- 
ed ;  and  had  not  courage  to  maintain  fidelity  to  his 
confederates.  Upon  his  information,  orders  were 
iffued  for  arrefting  the  great  men  engaged  in  the 
confpiracy.  Monmouth  abfconded :  RufTel  was 
fcnt  to  the  Tower  :  Gray  was  arretted,  but  efcaped 
from  the  meflfengcr :  Howard  was  taken,  while  he 
concealed  himfelf  in  a  chimney ;  and  being  a  man 
x>f  profligate  morals,  as  well  as  indigent  circum* 
ftances,  he  fcrupled  not,  in  hopes  of  a  pardon  and 
a  Ye  ward,  to  reveal  the  whole  confpiracy.  Eflex, 
Sidney,  and  Hambden,  were  immediately  appre- 
hended upon  his  evidence.  Every  day  fome  of  the 
confpirators  were  detefted  in  their  lurking-places, 
and  thrown  into  prifon. 
Exceufaon  LiEUTEi^ANT-cotONEL  Walcot  was  firft  brought 
of  the  eon-  to  his  trial.  This  man,  who  was  once  noted  for 
^tort.  bravery,  had  been  fo  far  overcome  by  the  love  of 
life,  that  he  had  written  to  fecretary  Jenkins,  and 
had  offered,  upon  promife  of  pardon,  to  turn  evi- 
dence :  But  no  fooner  had  he  taken  this  mean  ftep, 
than  he  felt  more  generous  fenriments  arifc  in  him  j 
and  he  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  conceal 
•    himfelf*    The  witnefies  againft  him  were  Rumfey, 

Weft, 
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Weft,  Shephard,  together  with  Bourne,  a  brewer,  ^^^f* 
His  own  letter  to  the  fecretary  was  produced,  and  ^       *^ 
rendered  the  teftimony  of  the  witnelTes  unqueftion-     1^%%^ 
able.  Hone  and  Roufe  were  alfo  condemned.  Thcfc 
two   men,  as   well   as   Walcot,  acknowledged,  ac 
their  execution,  the  juftice  of  the  fentence;  and 
from  their  trial  and  confeffion,  it  is  fufficiently  ap- 
parent, that  the  plan  of  an  infurreftion  had  been 
regularly  formed  j  and  that  even  the  affafiination  had 
been  often  talked  of,  and  not  without  the  approba- 
tion of  many  of  the  confpirators. 

Th5  condemnation  of  thefe  criminals  was  proba-  Trial  of 
hiy  intended  as  a  preparative  to  the  trial  of  lord  fclf      * 
Ruflel,  and  ferved  to   imprefs   the  pub'i-:  with  a 
thorough  belief  of  the  con  (piracy,  as  well  as  a  hor- 
ror againft  it.     The  witnefles  produced  againft  the 
noble  prifoner,  were  Riimfey,  Shephard,  and  lord 
Howard,     Rumfey  fwore,  that  he  himfelf  had  been 
introduced  at  the  cabal  at  Shephard's,  where  Ruflel 
w^^refcnt  5  and  had  delivered  them  a  meflage  from 
Shaftefbury,  urging  them  to  haften  the  intended 
infurredion :  But  had  received  for  anfwer,  that  it 
was  found  neceflary  to  delay  the  defign,  and  that 
Shaftefbury   muft   therefore,    for   fomc   time,  reft 
contented.     This  anfwer,  he  faid,  was  delivered  by 
Fcrgufon  j  but  was  affented  to  by  the  prifoner.     Hcf. 
added,  that  fome  difcourfe  had  been  entered  inta 
about  taking  a  furvey  of  the  guards ;  and  he  thought 
that  Monmouth,  Gray,  and  Armftrong,  undertook 
to  view  them.     Shephard  depofed,  that  his  houfe 
had  beforehand  been  befpoken  by  Fergufon  for  the 
fecret  meeting  of  the  confpirators,  and  that  he. had 
been  careful  to  keep  all  his  fervants  from  approach- 
ing them,  and  had  ferved  them  himfelf.     Their  dif- 
courfe, he  faid,  ran  chie8y  upon  the  means  of  furprif- 
ing  the  guards  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  Monmouth 
and  his  two  friends  fhould  take  a  furvey  of  them. 
The  report,  which  they  brought  next  meeting,  was, 
9  that 
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that  the  guards  were  romifs,  and  that  the  defign  was 

pradlicable :  But  he  did  not  affirm  that  any  refolu- 

i«8j.  tion  was  taken  of  executing  it.  The  prifoner,  he 
thought,  was  prefcnt  at  both  thefe  meetings ;  but 
he  was  fure  that  at  leaft  he  was  prefent  at  one  of 
them.  A  declaration,  he  added,  had  been  read  by 
Fergufon  in  Ruflfers  prefence :  The  rcafons  of  the 
intended  infurreftion  were  there  fet  forth,  and  all 
the  public  grievances  fully  diiplayed. 

Lord  Howard  had  been  one  of  the  cabal  of  fix, 
cftabliflied  after  Shaftefbury's  flight ;  and  two  meet- 
ings had  been  held  by  the  confpirators,  one  at 
Hambden's,  another  at  Ruflel's.  Howard  depof- 
ed,  that,  at  the  firft  meeting,  it  was  agreed  to  be- 
gin the  infurreftion  in  the  country  before  the  city ; 
the  places  were  fixed,  the  proper  quantity  and  kind 
of  arms  agreed  on,  and  the  whole  plan  of  operations 
concerted :  That  at  the  fecond  meeting,  the  con- 
vcrfation  chiefly  turned  upon  their  corre(pondencc 
with  Argylc  and  the  difcontented  Scots,  and  that 
'  the  principal  management  of  that  afl^air  was  entruft- 
cd  to  Sidney,  who  had  fent  one  Aaron  Smith  into 
Scotland  with  proper  inftru6tions.  He  added,  that 
in  thefe  deliberations  no  quefl:ion  was  pur,  or  votes 
colledled  j  but  there  was  no  contradidlion  -,  and,  as 
he  took  it,  all  of  them,  and  theprifoner  among  the 
reft,  gave  their  confent. 

RuMSEY  amd  Shephard  were  very  unwilling  wit- 
nefles  againft  lord  Ruflel ;  and  it  appears  from  Gray's 
Secret  Hiftory*,  that,  if  they  had  pleafed,  they 
•could  have  given  a  more  explicit  tefl:imony  againft 
him.  This  reluftance,  together  with  the  difficulty 
in  recoUefting  circumftances  of  ^  a  converfation, 
which  had  paflTed  above  eight  months  before,  and 
which  theperfons  had  not  at  that  time  any  intention 
to  reveal,  may  beget  fome  flight  objeftion  to  their 
evidence.     Byt  on  the  whole,  it  was  undoubtedly 

•  Page  43. 
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proved,  that  the  infurrcftion  had  been  deliberated  Chap. 
on  by  the  prifoner,  and  fully  refolved ;  the  furprifal  of ,  ^^^^' 1 
the  guards  deliberated  on,  but  not  fully  refolved ;  and  ,6ij. 
that  an  aflaflination  had  never  once  been  mentioned 
nor  imagined  by  him.  So  far  the  matter  of  fa£t 
fcems  certain :  But  (till,  with  regard  to  law,  there  re- 
mained a  difficulty,  and  that  of  an  important  nature. 
The  Englifli  laws  of  treafon,  both  in  the  manner 
of  defining  that  crime,  and  in  the  proof  required, 
are  the  mildeft  and  moft  indulgent,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  moft  equitable,  that  are  any  where  to  be  found. 
The  tv/o  chief  fpecies  of  treafon,  contained  in  the 
ftatute  of  Edward  III.  are  the  compaffing  and  in- 
tending of  the  king's  death,  and  theaftually  levying 
of  war  againft  him;  and  by  the  law  of  Mary,  the 
crime  muft  be  proved  by  the  concurring  teftimonjr 
of  two  witneflcs,  to  fome  overt  aft,  tending  to  thefc 
purpofes.  But  the  lawyers,  partly  defirous  of  pay- 
ing court  to  the  fovereign,  partly  convinced  of  ill 
confequences  which  might  attend  fuch  narrow  limit- 
ations,  had  introduced  a  greater  latitude,  both  'in 
^he  proof  and  definition  of  the  crime.  It  was  not 
required  that  the  two  witnefles  fliould  teftify  the 
fame  precife  overt  aft:  It  was  fufficient,  that  they 
both  teftified  fome  overt  aft  of  the  fame  treafon ; 
and  though  this  evafion  may  feem  a  fubtilty,  ic* 
had  long  prevailed  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  and 
had  at  laft  been  folemnly  fixed  by  parliament  at  the 
trial  of  lord  Stafford.  The  lawyers  had  ufcd  tfhe 
lame  freedom  with  the  law  of  Edward  III.  They 
had  obferved,  that,  by  that  ftatute,  if  a  man  ftiould 
enter  into  a  confpiracy  for  a  rebellion,  fhould  even 
fix  a  correfpondence  with  foreign  powers  for  that 
purpofe,  fhould  provide  arms  and  money,  yet,  if 
he  were  detefted  and  no  rebellion  enfued,  he  could 
not  be  tried  for  treafon.  To  prevent  this  inconve- 
nience, which  it  had  been  better  to  remedy  by  a 
new  law,  they  had  commonly  laid  their  indiftment 

^       for 
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CHAP,  for  intending  the  death  of  the  king,  and  had  pro- 
i__  _  [_f  duced  the  inftntion  of  rebellion  as  a  proof  of  that 
jczi.     other  intention.     But  though  this  form  of  indift- 
ment  and  trial  was  very  frequent,  and  many  crimi- 
nals had  received  fentence  upon  it,  it  was  ftill  con- 
fidered  as  fomewhac  irregular,  and  was  plainly  c6n« 
founding,    by  a  fophifm,  two  fpecies  of  treaion, 
which  the  ftatute  had  accurately  diHinguiihed.  What 
rnade  this  refinement  ftill  more  exceptionable  was, 
that  a  law  had  paflTed  foon  after  the  reftoration ;  m 
ivhich  the  confuking  or  the  intending  of  a  rebellion 
was,    during  Charles's  lifetime,   declared,  treafon ; 
and  it  was  required,  that  the  profecution  (hould  be 
commenced  within  fix  months  after  the  crime  was 
Committed.     But  notwithftanding  this  ftatute,  the 
lawyers  had  perfevercd,  as  they  ftill  do  perfevere,  in 
the  old  form  of  .indiftment ;  and  both  fir  Harry 
Vane,  and  Oliver  Plunket,  titular  primate  of  Ire- 
land, had  been  tried  by  it.     Such  was  the  general 
horror,  entertained  ^gainft  the  old  republicans  and 
the  popifii  confpirators,  that  no  one  had  murmured 
againft  this  interpretation  of  the  ftatute ;  and  the 
lawyers  thought  that  they  might  follow  the  prece- 
dent, even  in  the  cafe  of  the  popular  and  beloved 
Iprd  Ruflel.     Rufler^  crime  fell  plainly  within  the 
ftatute  of  Charles  the  lid;  but  the  fadts  fwornto 
by .  Rumfey   and   Shephard  were   beyond  the  fix 
months  required  by  law,   and  to  the  other  fads 
Howard  was  a  fingle  witnefs.     ,To  make  the  indift- 
ment,  therefore,  more  extenfive,  -  the  intention  of 
murdering  the  king  was  comprehended  in  it ;  and 
for  proof  of  this  intention  the  confpiracy  for  raifing 
a  rebellion  was  affignedi  and  what  fcemed  to  bring 
the  rnatter  ftill  nearer,  the  defign  of  atucking  the 
king's  guards. 

.  RussEL  perceived  this  irregularity,  and  defired  to 
have  the  point  argued  by  counfel :  The  chief  juftice 
told  him,  that  this  favour  could  not  be  granted, 
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»nlefs    he  prcvioufly   confefltd  the  fafts  charged  ^  H  a  p. 
upon  h'rfn.     The  artifical  confounding  of  the  two  i^J^' 
fpecies  of  trcafon,  though  a  pradticc  lupported  by     1W3, 
many  precedents,  is  the   chief,  but  not  the  only 
hardlhip,  of  which  Rulfel  had  reafon  to  complain 
on  his  trial.     His  defence  was  feeble ;  and  he  con^- 
tentcd  himfelf  with  protefting,  that  he  never  haci 
entertained  any  defign  againll  the  life  of  the  king : 
His  veracity  would  not  allow  him  to  deny  the  con- 
(piracy  for  an  infurreftion.     The  jury  were  men  of 
f^ir  and  reputable  characters,  but  zealous  royalifts  : 
After  a  Qiort  deliberation,  they  brought  in  the  pri- 
soner guilty. 

Applications  were  made  to  the  king  for  a  par- 
don :  Even  money,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  was  offered  to  the  dutchefs  of 
Portfmouth  by  the  old  earl  of  Bedford,  father  to 
RuiTeJ*  The  king  was  inexorable.  He  had  been 
extremely  harafled  with  the  violence  of  the  country 
party  j  and  he  had  obfervcd,  that  the  prifoner,  be- 
fides  his  fecret  defigns,  had  always  been  carried  to 
the  higheft  extremity  of  oppofition  in  parliament. 
Rui&l  had  even  adopted  a  fentiment,  fimilar  to 
what  wc  meet  with  in  a  letter  of  the  younger  Brutus. 
Had  his  father,  he  faid,  advifed  the  king  to  rejeft 
the  cxclufK>n-bill,  he  would  be  the  firft  to  move 
for  a  parliamentary  impeachment  againft  him. 
When  fqch  dejDermined  refolution  was  obferved,  his 
popularity,  his  humanity,  his  juftiee,  his  very  virtues 
became  fo  niany  crinnes,  and  were  ufed  as  arguments 
.againfl:  fparing  him.  Charles  therefore  would  go 
no.  farther  than  remitting  the  more  ignonimious  part 
of  the  fentence,  which  the  law  requires  to  be  pro- 
nounced againft  traitors.  "  Lord  Ruffel,"  faid  he, 
<«  Ihallfind,  that  I  am  poflefled  of  that  prerogative, 
^*  which,  in  the  cafe  of  lord  Stafford,  he  thought 
"  proper  to  deny  me."  As  the  fury  of  the  country 
party  had  rendered  it  impoflible  for  the  king,  with- 
out the  imminent  danger  of  his  crown,  p  pardon 
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CHAP,  fo  many  catholics,  whom  he  firmly  believed  inno- 
,  J^      L  cent,  and  even  affedkionate  and  loyal  to  him  j  he 
1683.  I  probably  thought,  that,  fince  the  edge  of  the  law 
was  now  ready  to  fall  upon  that  party  themfelves, 
they  could  not  reafonably  expedt  that  he  would  in- 
terpofe  to  favc  them. 

Russel's  confort,  a  woman  of  virtue,  daughter 
and  heir  of  the  good  earl  of  Southampton,  threw 
herfelf  at  the  king's  feet,  and  pleaded  with  many 
tears  the  merits  and  loyalty  of  her  father,  as  ail 
atonement  for  thofe  errors,  into  which  honeft,  hdwr 
ever  miftaken,  principles  had  feduced  her  hu(band. 
XHefe  fupplications  were  the  laft  inftance  of  female 
weaknels  (if  they  defer ve  the  name)  which  (he  be- 
trayed. Finding  all  applications  vain,  Ihe  colleftcd 
courage,  and  not  only  fortified  herfelf  againft  the 
fatal  blow,  but  endeavoured  by  her  example  to 
flrengthen  the  refolution  of  her  unfortunate  lord. 
With  a  tender  and  decent  compofure  they  took 
leave  of  each  other  on  the  day  of  his  execution. 
"  The  bitternefs  of  death  is  now  paft,"  faid  he, 
when  he  turned  from  her.  Lord  Cavendilh  had 
lived  in  the  clofeft  intimacy  with  Ruffel,  and  dc- 
ferted  not  his  friend  in  the  prefcnt  calamity.  He 
ofi^ercd  to  manage  his  efcape,  by  changing  clothes 
with  him,  and  remaining  at  all  hazards  in  his  place. 
Ruffel  refufed  tofave  his  own  life,  by  an  expedient 
which  might  expofe  his  friend  to  fo  many  hardftiips. 
When  the  duke  of  Monmouth  by  meffage  offered 
to  furrender  himfelf,  if  Ruffel  thought  that  this  rnea- 
furc  would  any- wife  contribute  to  his  fafcty ;  "  It 
*'  will  be  no  advantage  to  me,"  he  faid,  "  to  have 
"  my  friends  die  with  me."  Some  of  his  expref- 
fions  difcover,  not  only  compofure,  but  good  hu- 
mour in  this  melancholy  extremity.  1  he  day  before 
his  execution  he  was  feized  with  a  bleeding  at  the 
nofe.  "  I  (ball  not  now  let  blood  to  divert  this 
*«  diftemper,"  faid  he  to  doflor  Burnet  who  attended 
himi  "  jthat  will  be  done  to-morrow."  A  little  be- 
..        *  fore 
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fore  the  fherifFs  conduced  him  to  the  fcaffbld,  he  chap. 
wound  up  his  watch,  "  Now  I  have  done,"  faid  he,  ^^^!^'^ 
^'  with  time,  and  henceforth  muft:  think  folely  of     i68j. 
^«  eternity." 

The  fcafFold  was  erected  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  July  it. 
&  place  diftant  from  the  Tower ;  and  it  was  proba- 
bly intended,  by  conducing  Ruflcl  through  fo  many 
ftreets,  to  fliow  the  mutinous  city  their  beloved 
leader,  once  the  objedt  of  all  their  confidence,  now 
cxpofed  to  the  utmoft  rigours  of  the  law.     As  he  , 

was  the  moft  popular  among  his  own  party  ;  fo  was  j 

he  ever  the  leaft  obnoxious  to  the  oppofite  faftion  :  | 

And  his  melancholy  fate  united  every  heart,  fenfible  atidexccu- 
of  humanity,  in  a  tender  compaflion  for  him.  With*.  *^°"* 
out  the  leaft  change  of  countenance,  he  laid  his 
head  on  the  block  j  and  at  two  ftrokes,  it  was  fever- 
ed from  his  body. 

In  the  fpcech,  which  he  delivered  to  the  ftierifFs, 
he  was  very  anxious  to  clear  his  memory  from  any 
imputation  of  ever  intending  the  king's  death,  or 
any  alteration  in  the  government :  He  could  not  ex- 
plicitly confefs  the  projeftcd  infurreftion  without 
hurting  his  friends,  who  might  ftill  be  called  in 
queftion  for  it;  but  he  did  not  purge  himfelf  ofthat 
defign,  which,  in  the  prefent  condition  of  the  na- 
tion, he  regarded  as  no  crime.  By  many  paflages 
in  his  fpeech  he  (eems  to  the  laft  to  have  lain  under 
the  influence  of  party  zeal ;  a.paflion  which,  being 
nouriflied  by  a  focial  temper,  and  clothing  idclf 
under  the  appearance  of  principle,  it  is  almoft  im- 
poflible  for  a  virtuous  man,  who  has  aftcd  in  public 
life,  ever  thoroughly  to  eradicate.  He  profeflcd 
his  entire  belief  in  the  popifli  plot :  And  he  faid, 
that,  though  he  had  often  heard  the  feizure  of  the 
guards  mentioned,  he  had  ever  difapproved  of  that 
attempt.  To  which  he  added,  that  the  maflacring 
of  fo  many  innocent  men  in  cool  blood  was  fo.  like 
a  popifh  praftice,  that  he  could  not  but  ablwr  it. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  integrity  and  virtuous  inten- 
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tions,  rather  than  the  capacity,  of  this  unfortunaOP 
_  ^  _  nobleman,  fecm  to  have  been  the  fhining  parts  oT 
1-683.  hischarader. 
Trial  of  ALGERNON  SiDNEY  was  next  brought  to  hit 
Stttoc™^"  triak  This  gdlant  perfon,,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Lei- 
€j^9itty  had  entered  deeply  into  the  war  againft  thf 
late  king ;  and  though  nowife  tainted  with  enthiN 
fiafm,  he  had  fo  far  fhared  in  all  the  counfels  of  the 
independent  republican  party,,  as  to  have  been  named 
on  the  high  court  of  juftice,  which  tried  and  coa- 
demned  that  monarch:  He  thought  not  proper^ 
however,  to  take  his  feat  among  the  judges.  He 
ever  oppofed  Cromwel's  ufurpation  with  zeal  and 
courage  i  and  after  making  all  efforts  againft  the  re-r 
ftoration,  he  refolved  to  take  no  benefit  of  the  ge* 
neral  indemnity,^  but  chofe  voluntary  baniihment^ 
rather  than  fubmit  to  a  government  and  family 
which  he  abhorred.  As  long  as  the  republican  party 
had  any  exiftence,  he  was  aftive  in  every  fcheme,. 
however  unpromifmg,  which  tended  to-  promote 
their  caufe :  But  at  length,  in  1677,.  finding  it  necef- 
iary  for  his  private  affairs  to  return  to  England,  he 
had  applied  for  the  kii^^s  pardon,  and  had  obtained 
it.  When  the  fafti©ns>  ari^hg  from  the  popifh 
plot,  began  to  run  high,.  Sidney,,  full  of  thofe  ideas 
of  liberty,  which  he  had  imbibed  irom  the  great 
examples  of  aritiquity,  joined  the  popular  party  j 
and  was  even  willing  tofeeka-fccond  time,  through 
all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  for  his  adored  re** 
public. 

From  tliis  imperfeft  (Retch  of  the  charaSer  and* 
conduft  of  this  fingular  perfonage,  it  may  ealily  be 
conceived  how  obnoxious  he  was  become  to  the 
court  and  miniftry  :  What  alone  rencfers  tliem 
blameable  was  the  illegal  method  which  they  took 
for  effedling  their  purpofe  againft  him.  On  Sidney's 
trial  they  produced  a  great  number  of  wjinefies^. 
who  proved  the  reality  of  a  plot  in  general ;  and 
when  the  prifoner  exclaimed,  that  ail  thefc  cyidcnccs. 

faidb 
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faid  nothing  of  him,  he  was  anfwcred,  that  this  me-  chap. 
thod  of  proceeding,  however  irregular,    had  been  >/^i^!^' 
praftiled  in  the  profecutions  of  the  popifli  confpira-      i6»3, 
tors  i  a  topic  more  fit  to  condemn  one  party  than  to 
jiiftify  the  other.     The  only  witnefs  who  depoied 
againft  Sidney^  was  lord  Howard;  but  as  the  law 
required  two  witnefles,   a  ftrange  expedient   was 
fallen  on  to  fupply  this  deficiency.     In  ranfacking 
the  priibner's  clofet,   fome  difcourfes  on  govern- 
ment were  found;    in  which    he  had  maintained 
principles,  favourable  indeed  to  liberty,  but  fuch  as  1 
the  beft  and  mod  dutiful  fubjeds  in  all  ^ges  have  | 
been  known  to  embrace ;  the  original  contraft,  the 
Iburce  of  power  from  a  confent  of  the  people,  the 
lawfulnefs  of  refilling  tyrants,  the  preference  of  li-  - 
bcrty  to  the  government  of  a  fingle  peribn.     Thefe 
papers  were  aflertcd  to  be  equivalent  to  a  fecond 
witnefs,  and  even  to  many  witnefles.     The  prifoner 
replied,  that  there  was  no  other  reafon  for  afcribing 
thefe  papers  to  him  as  the  author,  befidcs  a  fimili- 
tudeof  hand ;  a  proof  which  was  never  admitted  in 
criminal  profecutions :  That  allowing  him   to   be 
the  author,  he  had  compofed  them  folely  for  his 
private  amufement,  and  had  never  publifhed  them 
to  the  world,  or  even  communicated  them  to  any 
fingle  perfon :  That,  when  examined,  they  appeared, 
by  the  colour  of  the  ink,  to  have  been  written  many 
3?cars  before,  and  were  in  vain  produced  as  evidence 
of  a  prelent  confpiracy  againft  the  government: 
And   that  where  the    law  pofitively  requires  two 
witnefles,     one  witnefs,    attended   with    the  moft 
convincing    circumftances,    could    never    fuffice; 
much  lefs,  when  fupported  by  a  circumftance  fo 
weak    and    precarious.      All     thefe    arguments, 
though  urged   by    the   prifoner   with  great   cou- 
rage and  pregnancy  of  reafon,   had   no  influence. 
The  violent  and  inhuman  Jefferies  was  now  chief/ 
jufticc;    and  by  his  direition  a  partial  jury  was  f 
cafily  prevailed  on  lo  give  verdift  againft  Sidney, 
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CHAP.  His  execution  followed  a  few  days  after :  He  com- 
^LXix^  plained,  and   with  reafon,   of  the   iniquity  of  the 
1683.      fentence ;  but  he  had  too  much  greatnefs  of  mind 
Dec.  17.     ^o  deny   thofe  confpiracies  with   Monmouth   and 
"  '"*"     Ruffel,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.     He  rather  1 
gloried,  that  he  now  fuffered  for  th^t  good  old  caufeA 
in  which,  from  his  earlieft  youth,  he  faid,  he  had 
inliftcd  himfelf. 

The  execution  of  Sidney  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greateft  blemilhes  of  the  prefent  reign.  The 
evidence  againft  him,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  was  not 
legal;  and  the  jury,  who  condemned  him,  were> 
ifor  that  reafon,  very  blameable.  But  that  after 
fentence  paflcd  by  a  court  of  judicature,  the  king 
Ihould  interpofe  and  pardon  a  man,  who,  though 
otherwife  pofleffed  of  merit,  was  undoubtedly  guilty, 
who  had  ever  been  a  moft  *  inflexible  and  moft  in- 
verate  enemy  to  the  royal  family,  and  who  lately 
had  even  abufed  the  king's  clemency,  might  he  an 
a6t  of  heroic  generofity,  but  can  never  be  regarded 
as  a  neceflary  and  indifpenfable  duty. 

Howard  was  alfo  the  fole  evidence  againft 
Hambden ;  and  his  teftimony  was  not  fupported  by 
any  material  circumftance.  The  crown-lawyers 
therefore  found  it  in  vain  to  try  the  prifoner  for  trea- 
fon:  They  laid  the  indidtment  only  for  a  mifdemean- 
our,  and  obtained  fentence  againft  him.  The  fine 
impofed  was  exorbitant;  no  Icfs  than  forty  thou - 
fand  pounds^ 

Holloway,  a  merchant  of  Briftol,  one  of  the 
confpirators,  had  fled  to  the  Weft-Indies,  and  was 
now  brought  over.  He  had  been  outlawed ;  but 
the  year  allowed  him  for  furrendering  himfelf  was 
not  expired.  A  trial  was  therefore  offered  him : 
But  as  he  had  at  firft  confeffed  his  being  engaged 
iw  a  confpiracy  for  an  infurreftion,  and  even  al- 
iov/ccl  that  he  had  heard  fome  difcourfe  of  an  af&f- 
fiMiitioiij  though  he  had  not  approved  of  it,  he 
;iiuu^iit  it  more  expedient  to  throw  himfelf  on  the 

king's 
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king's  mercy.     He  was  executed,  pcrfifting  in  the  ^  "  ^  P- 
fame  confeffion.  J'-^^lf 

Sir  Thomas  Armftrong,  who  had  been  feized  in     1683. 
Holland,  and  fcntover  by  Chidley,  the  king*s  mi^ 
nifter,  was.precifely  in  the  fame  fituation  with  HoU 
loway:  But  the  fame  favour,  or  rather  juftice,  was 
refufed  him.     The  lawyers  pretended,  that,  unlefe 
he  had  voluntarily  furrendered   himfeK"  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  affigned,  he  could  not  claim 
the  privilege  of  a  trial;   not  confidering  that  the 
feizure  of  his  perfon  ought  in  equity  to  be  fuppofed 
the  accident  which  prevented  him.     The  king  bore 
a  great  enmity  againft  this  gendeman,  by  whom  he 
believed  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  have  been  fe- 
duced  from  his  duty:  He  alfo  aflerted,  that  Arm- 
ftrong had  once  promifed  Cromwel  to  aflaflinate 
him  J  though  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  the  prifoner 
juftified  himfelf  from  this  imputation  by  very  ftrong 
arguments.     Thefe  were  the  reafons  of  that  injuf- 
tice  which  was  now  done  him.     It  was  apprehended 
that  fufEcicnt  evidence  of  his  guilt  could  not  be 
produced;  and  that  even  the  partial  juries,  which 
were  now  returned,  and  which  allowed  themfelves 
to  be  entirely  direfted  by  JefFeries  and  other  violent 
judges,  would  not  give  fentence  againft  him. 

On  the  day  that  Ruflel  was  tried,  Effex,  a  man 
eminent  both  for  virtues  and  abilities,  was  found  in 
the  Tower  with  his  throat  cut.  The  coroner's  in- 
queft  brought  in  their  verdift,  Jelf-murder:  Yet 
becaufe  two  children  ten  years  old  (one  of  whom 
too  departed  from  his  evidence)  had  affirmed  that 
they  heard  a  great  noife  from  his  window,  and  that 
they  faw  a  hand  throw  out  a  bloody  razor ;  thefe 
circumftances  were  laid  hold  of,  and  the  murder 
was  afcribed  to  the  king  and  tjie  duke,  who  hap- 
pened that  morning  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  Tower. 
Eflcx  was  fubjeft  to  fits  of  deep  melancholy,  and 
had  been  feized  with  one  immediately  upon  his 
commitment ;  He  was  accuftomed  to  maintain  the 

O  4  lawfulnefs 
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CHAP,  lawfulncfs  of  fuicidc ;  And  his  countcfs,  upon  a 
^^l^'^  ftrict  inquiry,  which  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
1683.  Dr.  Burnet,  found  no  reafon  to  confirm  the  fufpi- 
cion :  Yet  could  not  all  thcfc  circumftances,  joined 
to  many  others,  entirely  remove  the  imputation. 
It  is  no  wonder,  that  faftion  is  (q  produdive  of 
vices  of  all  kinds :  For,  befides  that  it  inflames  all 
the  paflions,  it  tends  much  to  remove  thofe  great 
reftraints,  honour  and  fhame  s  when  men  find,  thac 
no  iniquity  can  lofe  them  the  applaufe  of  their  own 
party,  and  no  innocence  fecurc  them  againft  the 
calumnies  of  the  oppofite. 

But  though  there  is  no  reafon  to  think  that 
Effex  had  been  murdered  by  any  orders  fi-om  courtj 
it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  an  unjuftifiable  uie  in 
Ruflfers  trial  was  made  of  that  incident.  The  king'^ 
counfel  mentioned  it  in  their  pleadings  as  a  ftrong 
proof  of  the  confpiracy  ;  and  it  is  faid  to  have  bac] 
great  weight  with  the  jury.  It  was  infilled  on  in 
Sidney's  trial  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
State  of  Some  memorable  caufes,  tried  about  this  time, 

the  nation.  ^^Qugh  they  have  no  relation  to  the  Rye-houfe 
confpiracy,  Ihow  the  temper  of  the  bench  and  of 
the  juries.  Oates  was  convifted  of  having  called 
the  duke  a  popifli  traitor ;  was  condemned  in  da- 
mages to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thoufanc) 
pounds ;  and  was  adjudged  to  remain  in  priibn  til) 
he  ihould  make  payment.  A  like  fentence  waa 
pafled  upon  Dutton-Colt  for  a  like  offence.  Sir 
Samuel  Barnardifton  was  fined  ten  thoufand  pounds  j; 
becaufe  in^  fome  private  letters  which  had  been  in- 
tercepted, he  had  reflefted  on  the  government. 
This  gentleman  was  obnoxious,  becaufe  he  had 
been  foreman  of  that  jury  which  rejefted  the  bill 
agaiAft  Shaftcfbury.  A  pretence  was  therefore  fellcn 
upon  for  puniftiing  himi  though  fuch  a  precedenf 
may  juftly  be  deemed  a  very  unufual  adt  or  feverity, 
and  fufficient  to  deftroy  all  confidence  in  private 
ff  lendfliip  and  correlpondcncc, 
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There  is  another  remarkable  trial  which  (hows  C  H  A  ?♦ 
the  difpofition  of  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  .  ^^^^^ 
i^vhich,  though  it  paffcd  in  the  enfuing  year,  it  may  i6^. 
not  be  improper  to  relate  in  this  place.  One  Rofe- 
wcl>  a  prefbyterian  preacher,  was  accufed  by  three 
women  of  havvpg  fpoken  treafonable  words  in  a 
iermon.  They  iwore  to  two  or  three  periods,  and 
agreed  ib  exadkly  together,  that  there  was  not  the 
fmallefl  variation  in  their  depofitions,  Rpfewel  on 
the  other  hand  made  a  very  good  defence.  He 
proved,  that  the  witnefles  were  lewd  and  infamous 
perfons.  He  proved,  that  even  during  CromweFg 
ufurpations,  he  had  always  been  a  royalift ;  that  he 
prayed  conftantly  for  the  king  in  his  family ;  and 
that  in  his  fermons  he  often  inculcated  the  obliga- 
tions of  loyalty.  And  as  to  the  fermon  of  which 
he  was  accufed,  feveral  witnefles,  who  heard  it,  and 
ibme  who  wrote  it  in  ihort-hand,  depofed  that  he 
had  ufed  no  fuch  expreflions  as  thofe  which  were 
imputed  to  him.  He  offered  his  own  notes  as  a 
farther  proof.  The  women  could  not  Ihow,  by  any 
circumftance  or  witncfs,  that  they  were  at  his  meet- 
ing. And  the  expreflions,  to  which  they  depofed, 
were  fb  grofs,  that  no  man  in  hH  fenfes  could  be 
(uppofed  to  employ  them  before  a  mixt  audience. 
It  was  alfo  urged,  that  it  appeared  next  to  impol^ 
iible  for  three  women  to  remember  fo  long  a  period 
upon  one  Angle  hearing,  and  to  remembek-  it  fo  ex- 
^£i:ly,  as  to  agree  to  a  tittle  in  their  depofitions  with 
jregard  to  it.  The  prifoner  offered  to  put  the  whole 
upon  this  iflue;  He  would  pronounce,  with  his 
vfual  tone  of  voice,  a  period  as  long  as  that  tO/ 
which  they  had  fworn ;  and  then  let  them  try  to 
repeat  it,  if  they  could.  What  was  more  unac- 
countable, they  had  forgotten  even  the  text  of  his 
fermon  5  nor  did  they  remember  any  fingle  paflfagej 
but  the  words  to  which  they  gave  evidence.  After 
fo  ftrong  a  defenye^  tl^e  folicitor-general  thought 

not 
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c  H  A  P.  not  proper  to  make  any  reply :  Even  JcfFeries  went 
^-^1^' .  no  farther  than  fome  general  declamatrons  againft 
jCSy  ^  conventicles  and  prcfbyterians :  Yet  (o  violent  were 
party -prejudices,  that  the  jury  gave  a  verdidfc 
againft  the  prifoner;  which  however  appeared  fo 
palpably  unjuft,  that  it  was  not  carried  into  execur- 
tion. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth  had  abfconded  on  the 
firft   dilcovery  of  the  conljpiracys    and  the   court 
could  get  no  intelligence  of  him.     At  length,  Ha^ 
lifax,  who  began  to  apprehend  the  too  great  pre- 
valence of  the  royal  party,  and  who  thought  that 
Monmouth's  intereft  would  prove  the  beft  counter- 
poife  to  the  duke's,  difcovered  his  retreat,  and  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  write  two  letters  to  the  king,  full 
of  the  tendereft  and   moft  fubmiflive  expreffions. 
The  king's  fondnefs  was  revived ;  and  he  permitted 
Monmouth  to  come  to  court.     He  even  endea- 
voured to  mediate  a  reconciliation  between  his  foa  * 
ancJ'his  brother;  and  having  promifed  Monmouth, 
that  his    teftimony    ftiould    never    be    employed 
againft  any  of  his  friends,  he  engaged  him  to  give 
a  full  account  of  the  plot.     But,  in  order  to  put  the 
country  party  to  filence,  he  called  next  day  an  ex- 
traordinary council,  and  informed  them,  that  Mon- 
mouth had  Ihowed  great  penitence  for  the  fhare 
which  he  had  had  in  the  late  confpiracy,  and  had 
exprefled  his  refolutions  never  more  to  engage  in 
fuch  criminal  enterprifes.     He  went  fo  far  as  to 
give  orders,  that  a  paragraph  to  the  like  purpofe 
inould  be  inferted  in  the  Gazette.     Monmouth  kept 
filence  till  he  had  obtained  his  pardon  in  form :  But 
finding  that/  by  taking  this  ftep,  he  w^s  entirely 
difgraced  with  hjs  party,  and  that  even  though  he 
fhould  not  be  produced  in  court  as  an  evidence,  his 
teftimony,    being  fo  publicly  known,  might  have 
weight  with  juries  on  any  future  trial,  he  refoived  at 
all  hazards  to  retrieve  his  honour.    His  emiflfaries, 
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therefore,  received  orders  to  deny  that  he  had  ever  ^^^^^* 
made  any  fuch  confeflion  as  that  which  was  imputed 
to  hini  J  and  the  party  exclaimed,  that  the  whole  16^3 
was  an  impofture  of  the  court. .  The  king,  pro- 
voked at  this  condud,  baniflied  Monmouth  his  prc- 
fence,  and  afterwards  ordered  him  to  depart  the 
kingdom. 

The  court  was  aware,  that  the  malcontents  in 
England  had  held  a  correfpondence  with  thofe  of 
Scotland  -,  and  that  Baillie  of  Jervifwood,  a  man  of 
merit  and  learning,  with  two  gentlemen  of  the  name 
of  Campbel,  had  come  to  London,  under  pretence 
of  negotiating  the  fcttlement  of  the  Scottilh  prelbyte- 
rians  in  Carolina,  but  really  with  a  view  of  concerting 
meafures  with  the  £ngli(h  confpirators.     Baillie  was 
fent  prifoner  to  Edinburgh;  but  as  no  evidence  ap- 
peared' againft  him,   the  council  required  him  to 
fwear,    that  he  would  anfwer  all  queftions  which 
Ihould  be  propounded  to  him.     He  refufcd  to  fub-  [ 
mit  to  fo. iniquitous  a  condition;  and  a  fine  of  fix  i 
thoufand  pounds    was    impofed  upon   him.      At  f 
length,  two  perfons,  Spence  and  Carftares,  being  I 
put  to  the  torture,  gave  evidence  which  involved  1 
the  earl  of  Tarras  and  fomc  others,  who,  in  order,  1 
to  fave  themfelves,  were  reduced  to  accufe  Baillie.  * 
He  was  brought  to  trial ;  and  being  in  fo  languifh- 
ing  a  condition  from  the  treatment  which  he  had 
met  with  in  prifon,  that  it  was  feared  he  would  not 
furvive  that  night,  he  was  ordered  to  be  executed  the 
very  afternoon  on  which  he  received  fentence. 

The  feverities  exercifed  during  this  part  of  the 
prcfent  reign,  were  much  contrary  to  the  ufual  te- 
nor of  the  king's  condud;  and  though  thofe  who 
itudied  his  charadter  more  narrowly,  have  pro- 
nounced, that  towards  great  offences  he  was  rigid 
and  inexorable,  the  nation  were  more  inclined  to 
afcribe  every  unjuft  or  hard  meafure  to  the  preva- 
lence of  the  duke,  into  whofc  hands  the  kiitg  had, 

from 
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^  H  A  P.  from  indolence,  not  from  any  opinion  of  his  bro^ 
^  -^^_lf  ther*s  fupcrior  capacity,  rcfigncd  the  reins  of  go- 
iMj.     vcrnment.     The  crown  indeed  gained  great  advan-j 
tage  from  the  deteftion  of  the  confpiracy,  and  loft 
none  by  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  confpirators : 
The  horror  entertained  againft  the  affaffination  plot, 
which  was  generally  confounded  with  the  projeft  fdt 
an  infurrcftion,  rendered  the  whole  party  unpopular, 
and  reconciled  the  nation  to  the  mcafures  of  the 
court.    The  moft  loyal  addrcfles  came   from  all 
parts ;  and  the  doftrine  of  fubmiflion  to  the  civil 
magiftrate,  and  even  of  an  unlimited  paflive  obe- 
dience, became  the  reigning  principle  of  the  times, 
/  The  univerfity  of  Oxford  paffcd  a  folcmn  decree, 
;  condemning  fomc  dodtrines  which  they  termed  re- 
\  publican,  but  which  indeed  are,  moft  of  them,  the 
{  only  tenets  on  which  liberty  and  a  limited  conftitti^ 
J  tion  can  be  founded.     The  fadion  of  the  cxclufion- 
ifts,   lately  fo  numerous,  powerful,    and  zealous, 
were  at  the  king's  feet  j  and  were  as  much  fallen  in 
their  fpirit  as  in  their  credit  with  the  nation.     No- 
thing that  had  the  leaft  appearance  of  oppofition  to 
the  court,  could  be  hearkened  to  by  the  public  *. 
i6«4.  The  king  endeavoured  to  increafe  his  prefeftt 

popularity  by  every  art;  and  knowing,  that  the 
fufpicion  of  popery  was  of  all  others  the  moft  dan- 
gerous, he  judged  it  proper  to  marry  his  niece,  the 
lady  Anne,  to  prince  George,  brother  to  the  king 
of  Denmark.  All  the  credit,  however,  and  per- 
fuafion  of  Halifax,  could  not  engage  him  to  call  a 
parliament,  or  truft  the  nation  with  the  clcftion  of 
a  new  rcprefcntativc.    Though  his  revenues  were 

•  In  the  month  of  November  this  year  died  prince  Rupert,  in  the 
fixty- third  vear  of  his  age.  He  had  left  his  own  country  fo  early, 
Chat  he  ha<(  become  an  entire  Englifhman,  and  was  eren  fufpefted, 
in  his  latter  days,  of  a  bias  to  the  country  party.  He  was  for  that 
reafon  much  negle^ed  at  court.  The  duke  of  Lauderdale  died  alfo 
this  year, 
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extmnety  burthened,   he  rather  chofe  to  ftruggle  ^^^* 
with  the  prefent  dtfficulties,  than  try  an  experiment  -^    ^  \ 
which,  by  raifing  afrefh  fo  many  nnalignant  huoiours^     1624* 
niighc  prove  dangerous  to  his  repoie.     The  duk^ 
likewife  zealoufly  oppofed  this  propoial,  and  even 
engaged  the  king  in  meafures  which  could  have  no 
tendency,  but  to  render  any  accommodation  with 
g  parliament  altogether  impra^icable.     Williams,  1 
who  had  been  fpeaker  during  the  two  lad  parlia- 
ments^  was  pro£bcutcd  for  warrants,  ifTued  by  him^ 
in  obedience  to  orders  of  the  houfe :  A  breach  of 
privilege,    which  it  feemed  not  likely  any  future 
houfe    of   commons    would    leave  unqueftioned* 
Danby  and  the  popifli  lords,  who  had  fo  loi^  been 
confined  in  the  Tower,  and  who  faw  no  proipeA  of 
a  trial  in  parliament,  applied  by  petition,  and  were 
adoutted  to  bail:   A  meafure  jufl:  in  itfelf,    but 
deemed  a  ^at  encroachment  on  the  privileges  o( 
that  affembly.     The  duke,  contrary  to  law,  waa 
reitored  to  the  office  c^  high  admiral,  without  tak- 
ing the  teft. 

Had  the  leaft  grain  of  jealoufy  or  emulation  been 
^ixed  in  the  king's  character ;  had  he  been  zd:\}^ 
ated  by  that  concern  for  his  people's  or  even  for  hi& 
own  honour,  which  his  high  ftation  demanded,  he 
would  have  hazarded  many  domcftic  inconveniencies 
rather  than  allow  France  to  domineer  in  fo  haughty 
a  manner  as  diat  which  at  prefent  fhe  aflumed  in 
every  negotiation.  The  peace  of  Nimcguen,  im-  state  of 
pofed  by  the  Dutch  on  their  unwilling  allies,  had  f<^e<ga 
di^ointed  the  whole  confederacy ;  and  all  the  powers  '  "^^' 
engaged  in  it  had  difbanded  their  fupernumerary 
troops,  which  they  found  it  difficult  to  fubiift. 
JLewis  alone  ilill  maintained  a  powerful  army,  and 
by  his  preparations  rendered  himfclf  every  day  more 
formidable.  He  now  a£led  as  if  he  were  the  fole 
ibvereign  in  Europe,  and  as  if  all  other  princes 
were  iboa  to  become  his  vallals.    Courts  or  cham^ 
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CHAP,  bers  were  erefted  in  Mctz  and  Brifac,  for  re-uriitfng 
Lxrx.  f-y^fj  territories  as  had  ever  been  members  of  any 
1684.  parr  of  hib  new  conquefts.  They  made  inquiry 
into  titles  buried  in  the  moft  remote  antiquity. 
They  cited  the  neighbouring  princes  to  appear  be- 
fore them,  and  iflued  decrees,  expelling  them  the 
contefted  territories.  The  important  town  of  Straf- 
bourg,  an  ancient  and  a  free  (late,  was  feizedby 
Lewis :  Aloft  was  demanded  of  the  Spaniards,  on  a 
frivolous,  and  even  ridiculous,  pretence ;  and  upon 
their  refufal  to  yield  it,  Luxembourg  was  block- 
aded, and  foon  after  taken  *.  Genoa  had  been  bom- 
barded, becaufe  the  Genoefe  had  ftipulated  to  build 
Ibme  gallies  for  the  Spaniards ;  and,  in  order  to 
avoid  more  fevere  treatment,  that  republic  was  ob- 
liged to  yield  to  the  moft  mortifying  conditions. 
The  empire  was  infulted  in  its  head  and  principal 
members ;  and  ufed  no  other  expedient  for  redrefs, 
than  impotent  complaints  and  remonftrances. 

Spain  was  fo  enraged  at  the  infolcnt  treatment 
which  (he  met  with,  that,  without  confidering  her 
prefent  weak  condition,  fhe  declared  war  againft 
her  haughty  enemy:  She  hoped  that  the  other 
powers  of  Europe,  fenfiblc  of  the  common  dan- 
ger, would  fly  to  her  afliftance.  The  prince  of 
Orange,  whofe  ruling  paflions  were  love  of  war 
and  animofity  againft  France,  feconded  every 
*  where  the  applications  of  the  Spaniards.  In 
the  year  168 1,  he  made  a  journey  to  England,  in 
order  to  engage  the  king  into  clofer  meafures  with 
the  confederates.  He  alfo  propofed  to  the  States 
to  make  an  augmentation  of  their  forces ;  but  fe- 
veral  of  the  provinces,  and  even  the  town  of  Am- 
fterdam,  had  been  gained  by  the  French,  and  the 

*  It  appears  from  fir  John  Dalrymplc*s  Appendix,'  that  the  king 
received  Irani  France  a  million  of  livres  for  his  connivance  at  the 
feizure  of  I,.uxembourg|  befidc  bi»  ordinary  penfion* 

pro- 
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propofal  was'  rejefted.  The  prince's  enemies  derived  chap. 
the  moft  plauiible  reafons  of  their  oppofition'  from  i^-'-li 
the  fituation  of  England,  and  the  known  and  avowed      16S4. 
Attachments  of  the  Englifli  monarch. 

No  fooner  had  Charles  difmiffed  his  parliament,/ 
and  embraced  the  refoliition  of  governing  by  prero-j 
gative  alone,  than  he  dropped  his  new  alliance  with! 
Spain,  and  returned  to  his  former  dangerous  con- 
ned^ons  with  Lewis.     This  prince  had  even  offer-' 
fed  to  make   him  arbiter  of  his  differences  with 
Spain ;  and  the  latter  power,  fenfible  of  Charles's 
partiality,  had  refufed  to  fubmit  to  fuch  a  difad- 
vantageous   propofal.      Whether   any  money   was 
now   remitted  to   England,    we  do   not   certainly  I 
know :    But   we    may    fairly    prefume,    that    the  ] 
king's  neceflities  were    in    fome   degree  relieved  ] 
by  France".     And  though  Charles  had  reafon  to 
apprehend  the  utmoft  danger  from  the  great,  and 
ftill  incrcafing,  naval  power  of  that  kingdom,  join- 
ed to  the  weak  condition  of  the  Englifh  fleet,  no 
confidcration  was  able  to  roufe  him  from  his  pre- 
fent  lethargy. 

It  is  here  we  are  to  fix  the  point  of  the  higheft/ 
exaltation,  which  the  power  of  Lewis  or  that  o?any/| 

«  The  following  paflTage  is  an  cxtraft  from  M.  Barillon's  letters 
kept  in  the  Dtp$t  da  jiffaires  etrangtrtt  at  Verfailles.  It  was  lately  com- 
municated to  the  author  while  in  France.  Convention  verbale  arretee 
]«  I  Avril  1681.  Charles  r  s'engage  a  ne  rien  omettre  pour  pouvoir 
faire  connoitre  a  la  majetU  quelle  avoit  i-aifon  de  prendi-e  confiance  en 
iai  {  a  fe  degager  peu  a  peu  de  ralliance  avec  I'Efpagne,  &  a  fe  metti-e  en 
ctat  de  ne  point  ctre  contraint  par  Ton  parlement  de  faire  quelquc  chofe 
d^oppofe  aux  nouveaux  engageniens  quNI  prenoit.  £n  conitquence,  !e 
roi  promet  un  fuhfsde  de  deux  mil  lions  la  premiere  des  trois  annee^  de 
<et  engngement  &  500,000  ecus  les  deux  autres,  fe  contentant  de  la 
parole  de  fa  majefte  firitannique,  d'agir  a.  i'cgard  de  fa  majelte  con- 
formement  aux  obligations  qu'i^  lui  avoit.  Lc  Sr.  Hyde  demamla  que 
le  roi  8*engagea  a  ne  point  attaqucr  les  piys  has  ^  menie  Stralbourg^ 
temoignent  que  le  roi  Ton  maitre  ne  pounoit  8^ea)^}echei-  dc  fecoiirir  Ics 
pays  has,  quand  meme  Ton  parlement  ne  feroit  point  afTcmbl^.  M. 
Barillon  lui  re|X3nditen  termes  generaux  par  ordredii  roi,  que  (a  ma* 
jeftc  n'avoit  point  intention  de  rompie  lapaix,  &  qu'il  n'cngageroit  pas 
ik.  majed^  Britannique  en  choi'e  contraiies  a  les  veiitables  intetcts. 

1 2  European 
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CHAP.  European  prince,  fince  the  age  of  Charlemagne^ 
Lxix     ija^j   ^y^r   attained.     The  monarch,    moft  capable 

^-T^g^^T^  of  oppofing  his  progrcfs,  was  entirely  engaged  in 
his  interefts ;  and  the  Turks,  invited  by  the  mal- 
contents of  Hungary,  were  preparing  to  invade  the 
emperor,  and  to  difable  that  prince  from  making 
head  againft  th^  progrefs  of  the  French  power* 
Lewis  may  even  be  accufed  of  overfight,  in  not 
making  fufficient  advantage  of  fuch  favourable  op- 
portunities, which  he  was  never  afterwards  able  to 
recall.  But  that  monarch,  though  more  governed 
by  motives  of  ambition  than  by  thofe  of  juftice  or 
moderation,  was  ftill  more  aftuated  by  the  fuggeC 
tions  of  vanity.  He  contented  himfelf  with  infult- 
ing  and  domineering  over  all  the  princes  and  free 
ftatcs  of  Europe ;  and  he  thereby  proyoked  their 
refentment  without  fubduing  their  power.  While 
every  one,  who  approached  his  perfon,  and  behaved 
with  fubmiflion  to  his  authority,  was  treated  with 
the  higheft  politenefs ;  all  the  neighbouring  poten- 
tates had  fuccefllvely  felt  the  efFeas  of  his  haughty 
imperious  difpofition.  And  by  indulging  his 
poets,  orators,  and  courtiers,  in  their  flatteries,  and 
in  their  prognoftications  of  univerfal  empire,  he 
conveyed  fader,  than  by  the  profpcft  of  his  power 
alone,  the  apprehenfion  of  general  conqueft  and 
fubjeftion. 
a€85.  The  French  greatnefs  never,  during  his  whole 
reign,  infpired  Charles  with  any  apprehenfions  j  and 
Clifford,  it  is  faid,  one  of  his  moft  favoured  mi- 
nifters,  went  fo  far  as  to  affirm,  that  it  were  better 
for  die  king  to  be  viceroy  under  a  great  and  ge- 
nerous monarch,  than  a  flave  to  five  hundred  of 
his  own  infolent  fubjefb.  The  ambition,  thevefbre, 
and  uncontrolled  power  of  Lewis  were  no  di- 
minution of  Charles's  happincfs ;  and  in  other  re- 
fpeAs  his  condition  feemed  at  prefent  more  eligi- 
ble than  it  had  ever  been   fince  his  reftoration. 

A  mighty 
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A  mighty  faftion,  which  had  ibakcn.his  throne,  ^J^  A  p» 
'dnd  menaced  his  fannily,  was  totally  fubdiied ;  and  <_..^,.^ 
:   by  their  precipitate  indifcrction  had  expofed  them-     i6«5. 
-  ifelves  both  to  the  rigour  of  the  laws  and  to  pub- 
jHc  hatred.     He  had  recovered   his  former  popu- 
j^iarity   in  the   nations  and  what,  probably  pleafed 
^:  kim  more  than  having    a    con[ipliant  parliament, 
J  g;i)fe  was  enabled  to  govern  altogether  without  one,, 
Jr.But  it  is  certaiii,  that   the  king,  amidft  all  thefe 
i/*.promifing  circumftances,  was    not  happy  or  fatif-. 
/    fed.     Whether  he  found,  himfeff  expofed  to  diffi-    . 
\  culties  for  want  of  money,  .or   dreaded  a  recoi| 
*:  ^'thc  popular  humour  from  the  prefent  arbitrary 
:■;  fibeafur^,  is  uncertain.     Perhaps  the.  violent,  imr 
*  ?**|*udent  temper  of  the  duke,  by  pufhing  Charles 
■  ^§  fijpon  dangerous    attempts,    gave   him    apprehcn-. 
;'^.fion  and  uneafinefs.     He  was  ov^rjieard  one  day 
;  "s'to  fay,   in  oppofing  -fome    of   the    duke's   hafty 
'•-  courtfels,  **  Brother,  I  am  too  old  to.  go  again  t9 
^  :^  ;*'  rtiy  travels  :.  You  may,  if  you  chyle  it."    What- 
J      tver  was   the  caufc  of  the   king's   diffatisfaftion) 
*  k  feems   probable,  that   he  was  meditating  fom$ 
change  of  meafures,  and  had  formed  a  new  plan 
of  adminiftration.       He    w^s    deterniined,    it    is 
thought,  to  fend 'the  duke  to  Scotland,  to  recall 
Monmouth,  to  fummon  a  parliament,    to  difmifs 
ill  his  unpopular  minifters,  ^nd  to  throw  himfelf 
fcntirely    on  the  good  will  and  afFedions    of  his 
.    fubjefts  '•     Amidft  thefe.  truly   wife    and  virtuous 
^  defigns,    he  was  feized  with  a   fudden   fit,  which  ^'^^l 
^  tefembled  an  apoplexy ;   and  though  he  was  re-    ^  "*^  *' 
TCfed   from  it  by  bleeding,  he   languiflied  only 
f  a   few  days,  and   then   expired,    in  the   fifty-  and  death, 
^filh  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-fifth  of  his  reign.  ^^^^  ^*t>- 
i€  was  fo  happy  in  a  good  conftitutfon  of  body, 
had  ever  been   fo   remarkably  careful  of  his 

*  King  Jameses  Memoirs  confirm  thi«  rumour,    as  aj(b  D'Avaux*« 
jothiionsj  14  Dec.  x-^S^; 
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CHAP,  altogether  dcftitute  of  virtue,  was  iii  the  main  dan- 
\^^]^'^  gerous  to  his  people,  and  diflionourablc  to  Knnfett 
x68i.     Negligent  of  the  intercfts  of  thr  nation,  cardcfe 
•of  its  glory,  averfe  to  its  religion,  jealoui;  of  iti 
/         liberty,  lavifh   of  its  treafure,  fparing  only  of  its 
blood ;  he  expofed  it  by  his  Dncafures,  though  hfc 
^ver  appeared  but  in  fport,  to  the  danger  of  a  furious 
-civil  war,  and  even  to  the  ruin  and  ignominy  of 
u  foreign  conqucft.     Yet  may  aU  thefe  enormities^ 
if  fairly  and  candidly  examined,  be  imputed,  in   a 
.great  meafure,  to  the  indolence  of  his  temper :  A 
fault  which,  however  unfortunate  in  a  monarch,  it 
is  impoflible  for  us  to  regard  with  great  ftverity. 
.  It  has  been  remarked  of  Charles,  that  he  never 
faid  a  foolifli  thing  nor  ever  did   a  wife  one:  A 
efenfure  which,    though  too  far  carried,    feems   ta 
.    have  fome  foundation  in  his  charafter  and  deport- 
ment.    When  the  king  was  informed  of  this  fay- 
ing, he  obftTVcd,  that  the  matter  was  eafily    ac- 
counted for :  For  that  his  difcourfe  was  his  own> 
his  aftions  were  the  miniftry's. 

If  we  reflcifl  on  the  appetite  for  power  inherent 
in  human  nature,  and   add  to  it  the  king's  edu- 
cation in  foreign  countries,  and  among  the  cava- 
liers, a  party  which  would  naturally  exaggerate  the 
hte   ufurpatiorts    of  popular  aflemblies  upon    the 
lights  of  monarchy ;  it  is  not  furprifiog,  that  civil 
liberty  fhould  not  find  in  him  a  very  zealous  patron^ 
Harafled  with  domeftic  faftion,  'weary  of  calumnies 
and  complaints,  opprcfled  with  debts,  ftraitencd  iii 
his  revenue,  he  fought,  though  with  feeble  efforts. 
Tor  a  form  of  government,  more  fimple  in  its  ftruc- 
ture  and  more  eafy  in  its  management.     But  his 
attachment  to  France,  after  all  the  pains,^  which  wc 
have  taken,  by  inquiry  and  conjefture,  to  flthom 
it,  contains  ftill  fomcthing>  it  muflr  be  confelled 
myfterious  and  inexplicable.     The  hopes  of    ren- 
dering himfelf  abfoliite  by  Lewis's  afliftance  Teem  fo 
3-    *'  chimerical^ 
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chimerical,  .that   they   could  fcarcely   be   retained  ^  ^  \^* 
with  fuch  obflinacy  by  a  prince  of  Charles's  pene-  ^^^^^ 
tration:  And  as  to  pecuniary  fubfidies,  he  furely     16S5. 
fpent  much  greater  Aims  in  one  fcafon,   during  the 
fecond  Dutch  w'ar,  than  were  remicced  him  from 
France  during  the  whole  courfc  of  his  reign,     j 
am  apt  therefore  to  imagine,  that  Charles  was  in 
^     this  particular  guided  chiefly  by  inclination,  and  by 
a  prepoffeflion  in  favour  of  the  French  narion.     He 
confidered  that   people  as   gay,   fprighdy,    polite, 
elegant,  courteous,    devoted   to   their   prince,  and 
attached  to  the  catholic  faith ;  and  for  thefe  reafons 
he  cordially  loved   them.     The  oppofite  charafter 
of  the  Dutch  had  rendered  them  the  objefts  of  his 
averfion ;  and  even  the  uncourtly  humours  of  the 
Englifti  made  him  very  indifferent  towards  them. 
Our  notions  of  intereft  are  much  warped  by  our 
affeiflions  ;  and  it  is  not  altogether  without  example, 
that  a  man  may  be  guided  by  national  prejudices, 
who  has  ever  been  little  biaffed  by  private  and  per- 
fonal  friendfliip.  ^ 

The   charader  of  this   prince  has  been  elabo- 
rately drawn  by  two  great  matters,  perfeftly  well\ 
acquainted  with  him,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  ) 
the  marquis  of  Halifax;    not  to  mention   feveralj 
Elegant    llrokes   given   by    fir   William    Temple. 
Dr.  Welwood  likevvife  and  bifhop  Burnet  have  em-      < 
ployed   their  pencil  on  the  fame  fubjedt:  But  the 
former    is    fomewhat  partial  in  his  favour;   as  the 
latter  is  by  far  too  harfh  and  malignant.     Inftead  of 
finding  an    exaft  parallel  between  Charles  II.  and 
the  emperor  Tiberius,  as  aflerted  by  that   prelate, 
it  wduld  be  more  juft  to  remark  a  full  contrafl:  and 
oppolition.      The  emperor  fcems   as  much  to  have 
furpafled   the  king  in  abilities^as   he  falls  fhort  of 
him  in    virtue.      Provident,    wife,   aftive,  jealous, 
malignant,    dark,  fullen,  unfociable,  referved,  cruel, 
unrelenting,  unforgiving;  thefe  are  the  lights  under 
which  the    Roman  tyrant  has  been  tranfmittcd  to 
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CHAP*  us.      And  the  only  circumftancc  in  which  it  can 

^^J^^  juftly  be  pretended  he  was   fimilar  to  Charles,  is 

1685.      his  love  of  women,  a  paflion  which  is  too  general 

to  form  any  ftriking  refemblance,  and  which  that 

deteftable  and  detcftcd  monfter  fharcd  dlQ  wjch  Vfl- 

natural  appetites. 
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James   ii. 

CHAP.     LXX. 

King^sjirft  tran/aSiions A  parliament Argu- 
ments for  andagainft  a  revenue^  for  life Oates 

-  conviSed  of  perjury— ^Monmouth*  s  invafion    ■  .  ■ 

His  defeat — and  execution Cruelties  of  Kirke 

and  of  Jefferies—^State  of  affairs  in  Scot- 
land  Ar gyle's  invaJion-^-'-'^efeat andexe^ 

cution 'A  parliament French  perjecutions 

! r^^he  dijpenjing  power State  of  Ireland 

— ! — Breach  betwixt  the  king  and  the  church 

Court    of    ecclefiaftical    commijjion Sentence 

Mgainfl  the.hifhop  of  London Sufpenfion  of  the 

^enat  laws-^-^-^State  of  Ireland EmbaJJy  to 

Rome Attempt    upon   Magdalen  College 

Imprifonment trials  and  acquittal  ofthebifhops 

y       Birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 


THE  firft  aft  of  James's  reign  was  to  aflemble  CHAP. 
the  privy  council ;  where,  after  fome  praifes  v_^-^^*_/ 
beftowed  on  the  memory   of  Ijis  predeceffor,    he     1685. 
made  profeflions  of  his  refolution  to  maintain  the  ^»"g'* 
cftabliftied  government,  both  in  church  and  (late,  anions? " 
Though  he  had  been  reported,   he  faid,  to  have 
imbibed  arbitrary,  principles,  he  knew  that  the  laws 
of  England  were  fufRcient  to  make  him  as  great  a 
monarch  as  Jie  could  wi(h  \  and  he  was  determined 
never  to  depart  from  them. .   And  as  he  had  hereto- 
fore ventured  his  life  in  defence  of  the  nation,  he 
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CHAP,  would  ftill  go  as  far  as  any  man  in  maintaining  all 

^^^  its  juft  rights  and  liberties. 
^^6g^/         This  difcourfe  was  received  with  great  applaufe, 
not  only  by  the  council,  but  by  the  nation.     The 
kincT  univerfally  paffed  for  a  man  of  great  fincerity 
and°  great  honour  i  and  as  the  current  of  favour 
ran   at  that  time    for   the  court,     men    believed 
that  his  intentions  were  conformable'  to   his  cx- 
preflTions.     "  We  have  now,'*  it  was  faid,  "  the 
<f  word  of  a  king ;  and  a  word  never  yet  broken." 
Addreffes  came  from  all  quarters,  full  of  duty,  nay 
of  the  moft  fervile  adulation.     Every  one  hailened 
to  pay  court  to  the  new  monarch  ^ :  And  James 
had  reafon  to  think,  that,  notwithftanding  the  vie- 
knt  efforts  made  by  fo  potent  a  party  for  his  cx- 
ciufion,  no  throne  in  Europe  was  better  eftabiilhed 
than  that  of  England. 

The  king,  however,  in  the  firft  exercife  of  his 
authority,  ftiewed,  that  either  he  was   not  finccre 
in  his   profeflions  of  attachment  to  the  laws,  .or 
that  he  had   entertained    fo   lofty  an    idea  of  his 
own  legal  power,    that  even   his  utmoft   fincerity 
would  tend    very   little  to  fecure   the  liberties  of 
the  people.     All  the  cuftoms  and  the  greater  part 
of  jhc  excife  had  been  fettled  by  parliament  on   the 
late  king  during  life,  and  confequently  the  grant 
was  now  expired  5  nor  had  the  fucceffor  any  right 
to  leVy    thcfe  branches   of  revenue.      But  James 
iffucd  a   proclamation,    ordering  the  cuftoms  and  . 
excife  to  be  paid  as  before ;  and  this  exertion  of  , 
power  he  would  not  deign  to  qualify  by  the  Icaft 
act  or  even  appearance  of  condcfcenfion.     It  wa5i 

»>  The  qiiakert  addicfs  was  efteemed  fomewhat  fingular  for  its  plain- 
nd's  aiid  fiinplicity.  It  was  conceived  in  thefe  terms  :  *•  We  arc  come 
•»  to  teftlfy  our  furrow  for  the  death  of  our  good  friend  Charles,  and 
^  <«  our  joy  fcr  thy  being  made  our  governor.  We  are  told  thou  art 
f «  not  of  the  perfuafion  of  the  church  of  England,  no  more  than 
♦«  we  :  Wherefore  we  hope  thoo  wilt  grant  us  the  fame  liberty  which 
««  thou  allowcll  thyfclf.  WhicH  <lo»«g>  we  wifti  th«e  ail  manner  of 
♦«  'bapplnpft.'* 
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propofed  to  him,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ill 
cfFcdls  of  any  internniffion  in  levying  thefc  duties, 
entries  (hpuld  be  made,  and  bonds  for  the  fums  be 
taken  from  the  merchants  and  brewers :  But  the 
payment  be  fufpended  till  the  parliament  Ihould 
give  authority  to  receive  it.  This  precaution  waai 
recommended  as  an  cxpreffion  of  deference  to  that 
^flembly>  or  rather  to  the  laws:  But  for  that  very 
reafon,  probably,  it  was  rejedted  by  the  king,  who 
thought  that  the  commons  would  thence  be  in- 
vited to  affume  more  authority,  and  would  regard 
the  whole  revenue,  and  conlcquently  the  i  whole 
power,  of  the  crown,  as  dependent  on.  their  good 
will  and  pleafure. 

The  king  likewife  went  openly,  and  with  all  the 
enfigns  of  his  dignity,  to  mafs,  an  illegal  meeting  '^ 
And ,  by  this  imprudence  he  difplayed  at  once  his 
arbitrary  difpofition,  and  the  bigotry  of  his  prin-* 
ciples:  Thofe  two  great  charafteriftics  of  his  reign, 
and   bane   of  his   adminiftration.      He  even*  fent 
Caryl,  as  his   agent,  to  Rome,  in  order  to  mako 
fubmiflions  to  the  pope,  and  to  pave  the.  way  for 
a  folemn  re^admiiTion  of  England  into  the  bofom 
of  the  catholic  church.     The  pope.  Innocent  the 
Xlth,  prudently  advifed  the  king  not  to  be  too 
precipitate   in   his    meafurcs,    nor   raflily   attempt 
what  repeated  experience  might  convince  him  was 
imprafticable.       The   Spaniflx   ambaflador,    Ron- 
quillo,  deeming  the  tranquillity  of  England  necef-* 
fary  for  the  fupport  of  Spain,  ufed  the  freedom  to 
make  like  remonftrances.    He  obferved  to  the  king, 
how  bufy  the  priefts  appeared  at  court,  and  advifed 
him  not  to  affent  witli  too  great  facility  to  their 
dangerous  counfels.     "Is    it  not  the   cuftom   in 
*'  Spain,*'  faid  James,  "  for   the  king   to  confuh 
"  with  his  confeflbr  ?"  "  Yes,"  replied  the   am- 
(>aflador,  "  and  it  is  for  that  very  reafon  our  afTaira 
f^  fucceed  fo  ill," 

James 
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CHAP.  James  gave  hopes  on  his  acceflion,  that  he  would 
s.  ^^  -*  ^^^^  ^^^  balance  of  power  more  fteadily  than  his 
1685.  predeceflbr  j  and  that  France,  inftead  of  rendering 
England  fubfervient  to  her  aoibitious  projcfts, 
would  now  meet  with  ftropg  oppofition  from  that 
kingdom.  Bcfides  applying  himfelf  to  bufmefs  with 
induftry,  he  feemed  jealous  of  national  honour, 
and  cxpreffed  great  care,  that  no  more  refpeft 
fiiould  be  paid  to  the  French  ambaflador  at  London 
than  his  own  received  at  Paris.  But  theie  appear- 
ances were  not  fufficiently  fupported,^  and  be  round 
himfclf  immediately  under  the  ncceflity  of  falling 
into  a  union  with  that  great  monarch,  who,  by  his 
power  as  well  as  his  zeal,  feemed  alone  able  to 
aflifl:  him  in  the  projedb  formed  for  promoting  thp 
catholic  religion  in  England. 

Notwithstanding  the  king's  prejudices,  all 
the  chief  offices  of  the  crown  conrinued  flill  in  the 
bands  of  proteftants.  Rochefter  was  treafurer  s 
his  brother  Clarendon  chamberlain  j  Godolphin 
chamberlain  to  the  queen;  Sunderland  fecretary  of 
ilate;  Halifax  prefident  of  the  council.  This  no* 
bleman  had  flood  in  oppofition  to  James  during 
the  lafl  years  of  his  brother's  reign ;  and  when  he 
attempted,  on  thp  acceffion,  to  make  fome  apology 
for  his  late  meafures,  the  king  told  him,  that  he 
would  forget  every  thing  pafl,  except  his  behaviour 
during  the  bill  of  exclufipn.  On  other  occafions, 
however,  James  appeared  not  of  fb  forgiving  a 
temper.  When  the  principal  exclufionifls  came  to 
pay  their  rcfpeds  to  the  new  fovereign,  they  either 
were  not  admitted,  or  were  received  very  coldly, 
fomctimes  even  with  frowns.  This  conduft  might; 
fuit  the  character,  which  the  king  fo  much  afFcdlcd, 
of  fincerity :  But  by  fhowing,  that  a  king  of  Eng- 
land  could  refent  the  quarrels  of  a  duke  of  York> 
he  gave  his  people  no  high  idea  either  of  his  lenity 
or  magnanimity. 


JAMES       II. 

On  all  occafions,  the  king  was  open  in  declaring, 
that  men  muft  now  look  for  a  more  aftive  and 
ITiore  vigilant  government,  and  that  he  would  re- 
tain no  minift'ers,  who  did  not  praftife  an  unrc- 
'ferved  obedience  to  his  commands.  We  are  not 
indeed  to  look  for  the  fprings  of  his  adminiftratjon 
fo  much  in  his  council  'and  chief  officers  of  ftate,  as 
in  his  own  temper,  and  in  the  charafter  of  thofe  per- 
ions  with  whom  he  fecretly  confulted.  The  queea 
had  great  influence  over  him ;  a  woman  of  Ipint^ 
whofe  conduft  h^  been  popular  till  (he  arrived  at 
that  high  dignity.  She  was  much  governed  by  the 
ipriefts,  efpecially  the  jefuits ;  and  as  thefe  were  alfo 
the  king's  favourites,  all  public  meafures  were  taken 
originally  from  the  fuggeftions  of  thefe  men,  and 
bore  evident  marks  of  their  ignorance  in  govern^ 
itient,  -and  of  the  violence  of  their  religious  zeal. 

The  king  however  had  another  attachment, 
feemingly  not  very  confident  with  this  devoted  re- 
gard to  his  queen  and  to  his  priefts :  It  was  to  Mrs, 
Sedlcy,  whom  he  foon  after  created  countefs  of 
porchefter,  and  who  expefted  to  govern  him  with 
the  fame  authority  which  the  dutchefs  of  Portfmouth 
had  poffeffed  during  the  former  reign.  But  James, 
who  had  entertained  the  ambition  of  converting  his 
people,  was  told,  that  the  regularity  of  his  life 
ought  to  correfpond  to  the  fanftity  of  his  inten- 
tions ;  and  he  was  prevailed  with  to  remove  Mrs. 
Sedley  from  court :  A  refolution  in  which  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  perfevere.  Good  agreement 
between  the  miftrefs  and  the  confeflbr  of  princes  is 
not  commonly  ^  difficult  niatter  to  compafs :  But 
in  the  prefent  cafe  thefe  two  potent  engines  of  com- 
mand were  found  very  incompatible.  Mrs.  Sedley, 
who  poffeffed  all  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  her  father^ 
fir  Charles,  made  the  priefts  and  their  counfels  the 
perpetual  objeds  of  her  raillery  5  and  it  is  not  to  be 
^oubted,  but  they,  on  their  part,  redoubled  their 
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C  H  A  ?.  exhortations  wixh  their  peaitent  to  break  off  fa  crN 

Hpw  littlo  uidinjation  foever  the  kiag,  as  well  as 
Ijis  .qqe^n  and  priefts,  might  bear  to  an  Englifh 
p'q.yiiam^nt^  it  was  abfolvitely  neceflary,  at  the  be- 
ginning gf  t;he  reign,  to  funnmon  that  affembly. 
'The  low  fonditiori,  tp/which*  the  whigs  qr  country 
p.;i.r-pyh34'fi;ill^'n  during  the  laft  years  of  Charles's 
/sign,  the  odium  under  which  they  laboured  on  ic- 
CQ.unt  of  the  Ry^-houfe  confpiracy  i  thele  caufe^ 
madfe  th^i  party  meet  with,  Utde  fuccefs  in  the  elec^ 
;tions.  The  gc^neral  refignation  too  of  th^  charter^ 
had  macje  the  corporations  extremely  dependent; 
^i)d  die. recommendations  of  the  court,  though  little 
iftffifted*  ^t  that  ti(ne,  by. pecuniary  mfluence,  werp 
tjecome  very  prevalent.  Thjs  new  houfe  of  com* 
riions,  therefore,  confifted  almoft  entirely  of  zealous 
tOries  and  churchmen;  ^nd  were  of  confequence 
ftrongly  biaffed,  by  dieir  affedtions^  in  favour  of  the 
meafures  of  the  crown. 

•'  ,  Th£  difcourfe  which  the  king  made  to  the  par- 

Jiament,   was  more  fitted  to   work  qn  their   rears 

than  their   afFeftions.      He  repeated   indeed,  and 

with  great  folemnity,   the  promife   which  he  had 

made    before  the  privy- council,  of  governing  ac- 

(cor^ding  tp  the  laws,  and  of  preferving  ,the  efta- 

hirfhed  religion :  But   at  the   fam^  time   he  told 

tjiem, .  that  ne  pofitively  expedled  they  would  fetde 

his  revenue,  and  during  lite  too,  as  in  the  time  of 

his  brother.     "  I  might  ufe  many  arguments,"  faid 

be,  "  to  inforce  thi^  demand ;  the  benefit  of  tradcj^ 

"  the  fupport  of  .the  navy,  the  neccflities  of  the 

crown,  and  the  well-being  of  the .  government 

itfelf,  which  I  muft  not  fuffer  to  be  precarious ; 

But  I  am  co/ifident,  that  your  own  confideration 

and  your  ienfe  of  what  is  juft  and  reafonable, 

will  fuggcft  to  you  whatever  on   this  occafioa 

njight  be  enlarged  upon.     There  is  indeed  one 

\  ^  «  popular 
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*^  popular  tirgument,'-  addecj  he,  **  \vhich  may  be  ^  ^  ^  P* 
>*  tirgcd  againft  compliance  with  my  dcitiand  :  Meh  ^^^^'^ 
*'  may  think,  that*  by   feeding  me  from   time.td  .  \^t^. 
*«  time  with  fuch  fupplies  as  thty  think  canvcnienti  j 
<*  they  will  better  lecure  frequent  meetings  of  par- 
^'  liament:  But  as  this  is'  the  firft  time  f  Ipeak  tA  j 
«'  you  from  the  throne,  I  muft  plafinly  tell  you,  that  ' 
<«  fuch  aA   expedient  would  be  very  improper  to    . 
^*  employ  w?th  me,  and  that  the  bcflf  way  to  engage    j 
*^  me  to  meet  you  often,  is  always  to  ufe  me  well.** 
•    It.  was  cafy  to  interpret  thi'3    language  of  the  ? 
king's.     He. plainly  intimated,  that  he  had  refources 
Sn  his  prerogative  for  fupporting  the  government. 
Independent  of  their  fupplies  {  and  that  fo  long  as 
they  complied  with  his  deoiands,  he  would  have  re- 
courfe  to  tlVem  ;  but  that  any  ill  ufage*  on  thtir  part 
would  fet  hhn  free  from  thofe  mealurcs  of  gdvcrn- 
hnent,  which  he-  feemed  to  regard  more  as  voluntarj^ 
than  as  neceflary.     It  muft  be' confeffed,  that  no 
parliament  in  England  was  ever  placed  in  a  more 
critical  fituation,  nor  where  more  forcible  arguments 
could  be  urged,  either  for  their  oppofition  to  the 
court,  or  their  compliance  with  it. 

It  wasfaid  on  the  one  hand,  rhatjealoufy  of  royal  Rcafon« 
t  power  was  the  very  bafis  of  the  Englifh  conftitution,  ^^^f"ft  ^ 
I  iand  the  principle  to  v/hich  the  nation  was  beholder!  revenue 
'  for  all  that  liberty  which  they  enjoy  above  the  fub-  <*"""« 
jefts    of  other  monarchies.      That   this  jealoufy, 
.though,  at  difFei*ent  periods.,  iit  may  be  more  or 
,  iefs  intenfe,  can 'never  fafcly  b6  laid  aQeeb,  even 
under  the  beft  'and  wifeft  princes.     That  trie  cha- 
radler.  of  the  prcfent  fovereign  afforded  caufc^  fof- 
the  higheft   vigilance,  by   reafon  of  the.  arbitrary 
principles  which  he  had  imbibed ; .  and  ftill  more,  by 
reafon  of  his  religious  zeal,  which  it  is  impoffible 
for  him  ever  to  grati^,  v^thout  afluming  more 
authority  than  the  conuitution  allows  him.    ^That 
power  is  to  be  watched  in  its  very  .firft  encroach- 
irtjcntSi  nor  is  -any  thing  ever  gained  by  timidity  and 
^' -     ■  -  •    fubmiffion. 
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CHAP,  were  yet  fo  far  fortunate,  that  they  rendered  the 

^  .^^'^  connexion  infepafable  between  the  national  religion 

ifl«5.  *    and  national  liberty.     And  that  if  any  illegal  at- 

teoipts  were  afterwards  nnade,    the  church,  which 

was  at  prefent  the   chief  fupport  of  the  crown, 

would-  fift-cly  catch  the  alarm,  and  would  foon  dif- 

pofe  the  people  to  an  effeftual  refiftance. 

•  These  laft  reafons,  enforced  by  the  prejudices  of 

Earty,  prevailed  in  parlianrrent ;  and  the  commons, 
elides  giving  thanks  for  the  king's  fpeech,  voted 
unanimouQy,  that  they  would  fettle  on  his  prefent 
majefty  during  lif?,  all  the  revenue  enjoyed  by  the 
Bate  king  at  the  time  of  his  demife.  That  they 
might  not  detraft  from  this  generofity  by  any  fymp- 
toms^  of  diftruft,  they  alfo  voted  unanimoufly,  that 
tlie  houfe  entirely  relied  on  his  majefty's  royal  word 
dnd  repeated  declarations  to  fupport  the  religion  of 
the  church  of  England;  but  they  added,  that  that 
religion  was  dearer  to  them  than  their  lives.  The 
^caker,  in  prefenting  the  revenue- bill,  took  care 
to  inform  the  king  of  their  vote  with  regard  to  re- 
ligion ;  but  could  not,  by  fo  fignal  a  proof  of  con- 
fidence, extort  from  him  one  word  in  favour  of  that 
religion,  on  which,  he  told  his  majefty,  they  fet  fb 
high  a  value.  Notwithftanding  the  grounds  of 
fufpiciort,  which  this  filence  afforded,  the  houfe 
continued  in  the  fame  liberal  difpofition.  The  king 
having  demanded  a  further  fupply  for  the  navy  and 
Other  purpofes,  they  revived  thofc  duties  on  wines 
and  vinegar,  which  had  once  been  enjoyed  by  the 
late  king ;  and  they  added  fome  impofitions  on  to- 
bicco  -aRd  fugar.  This  grant  amounted  on  the 
whole  to  about  fix  hundred  thoufend  pounds  a-year. 
The  houfe  of  lords  were  in  a  humour  no  left 
compliant.  They  even  went  fome  lengths  towards 
breaking  in  pieces  all  the  remains  of  the  popifli 
plot ;  that  once  formidable  engine  of  bigotry  and 
faflion. 
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A  tiTTLE  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  Oates  C  H  A  P.  ^ 
had  been   tried   for   perjury  on   two  indiftments.  > J^^^'^ 
One  for  depofing  that  he  was  prefent  at  a  confult     1685. 
of  jefuits  in  London   the  twenty- fourth  of  April  ^^*"ri  j 
1679:  Another  for  depofing  that  father  Ireland  was  ©f  perjury, 
in  London  between  the  eighth  and  twelfth  of  Au- 
guft,    and  in  the  beginning  of  September  in  the  / 
fame  year.     Never  criminal  was  convifted  on  fuller  \ 
and  more  undoubted  evidence.     Two  and  twenty 
perfons,  who  had  been  ftudents  at  St.  Omers,  moft 
of  them  men  of  credit .  and  family,  gave  evidence, 
that  Oates  had  entered  into  that  feminary  about  ' 
Chriftmas  in  the  year  1678,   and  had  never  beea 
abfent  but   one    night,    till    the    month   of  July 
following.     Forty- feven  witnefles,    perfons  alfo  of  i 
untainted  charafter,  depofed,  that  father  Ireland,  on  I 
the  third  of  Auguft  j  679,  had  gone  to  StafFordihire, 
where  he  refided  till  the  middle  of  September;  and, 
what  fome  years  before  would  have  been  regarded 
as  a  very  material  circumftance,  nine  of  thefe  wit- 
nefles were  proteftants,  of  the  church  of  England. 
Oates's  fentence  was,  to  be  fined  a  thoufand  marks 
on  each  indiftment,  to  be  whipped  on  two  different 
.  days  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and  from  Newgate 
to  Tyburn,  to  be  imprifoned  during  life,  and  to  be 
pilloried  five  times  every  year.     The  impudence  of 
the  man  fupported  itfclf  under  the  conviAion,  and 
his  courage  under  the  puniihment.     He  made  fo- 
fcmn  appeals  to  Heaven,  and  proteftatbns  of  the 
veracity  of  his  teftimony :  Though  the  whipping 
was  fo  cruel,  that  it  was  evidendy  the  intention  of 
the  court  to  put  him  to  death  by  that  puniihment, 
he  was  enabled,  by  the  care  of  his  friends,  to  re- 
cover :  And  he  lived  to  king  William's  reign ;  when 
a  penfion  of  four  hundred  pounds  a-year  was  fettled 
on  him.     A  confiderable  number  ftill  adhered  to 
him  in  his  diftreffes,  and  regarded  him  as  the  mar- 
tyr of  the  protcftant  caufe.     The  populace  were 
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affcftcd  with  the  fight  of  a  punilhmcnt,  more  ii- 

vcre  than  is  commonly  infiifted  in  England.     And 

1685.     the  fentencc  of  pei-petual  imprifonment  was  deemed 
illegal. 

The  conviftion  of  Gates's  perjury  was  taken  no- 
tice of  by  the  houfe  of  peers.  Befides  freeing  tiic 
popifli  lords,  Powis,  Arundel,  Bellafis,  and  Tyrone, 
together  with  Danby,  from  the  former  impeachment 
by  the  commdns,  they  went  fo  far  as  to  vote  a  re- 
vcrfal  of  Stafford's  attainder,  on  account  of  the 
falfehood  of  that'  evidence  on  which  he  had  been 
condemned.  This  bill  fixed  fo  deep  a  reproach  on 
'  the  former  proceedings  of  the  exclufionifts,  that  it 
met  with  great  oppofition  among  the  lords ;  and  it 
was  at  laft,  after  one  reading,  dropped  by  the  com- 
mons.  Though  the  reparation  of  injuftice  be  the 
I  fecond  honour  which  a  nation  can  attain ;  the  pre- 
fent  emergence  feemed  v<?ry  improper  for  granting 
fo  full  a  juftification  to  the  catholics,  and  throwing 
fo  foul  a  ftain  on  the  proteftants. 
Mon-^  The  courfe  of  parliamentary  proceedings  was  in- 

invafion.  terruptcd  by  the  news  of  Monmouth's  arrival  in 
the  weft  with  three  Ihips  from  Holland.  No  fooner 
was  this  intelligence  conveyed  to  the  parliament, 
than  they  voted  thjrt  they  would  adhere  to  his  ma- 
jefty  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  They  pafied  a 
bill  of  attainder  againft  Monmouth ;  and  they  grant- 
ed a  fupply  of  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for 
fupprefling  his  rebellion.  Having  thus  ftrength- 
ened  the  hands  of  the  king,  they  adjourned  them- 
fclves. 

Monmouth,  when  ordered  to  depart  the  king- 
dom, during  the  late  reign,  had  retired  to  Holland ; 
and  as  it  was  well  known  that  he  ftill  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  his  indulgent  father,  all  marks  of  honour 
and  diftinftion  were  beftowed  upon  him  by  the 
prince  of  Orange.  After  the  accelfion  of  James, 
the  prince  thought  it  neceffary  to  difmifs  Monmouth 

and 
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and  all  his  followers;  and  that  illuftrious  fugitive 
retired  to  Bruflels.  Finding  himfelf  ftill  purfued  by 
the  king's  feverity,  he  was  puflied,  contrary  to  his  i68|. 
judgment  as  well  as  inclination,  to  make  a  rafli  and 
premature  attempt  upon  England.  He  faw  that 
James  had  lately  mounted  the  throne,  not  only  ' 
without  oppofition,  but  fecmingly  with  the  good- 
will and  affeflions  of  his  fubjefts.  A  parliament 
was  fitting,  which  difcovered  the  greateft  difpofi- 
tion  to  comply  with  the  king,  and  whofc  adherence, 
he  knew,  would  give  a  fanftion  and  authority  to  ali 
public  meafures.  The  grievances  of  this  reign  were 
hitherto  of  fmall  importance ;  and  the  people  were 
not  as  yet  in  a  difpofition  to  remark  them  with 
great  feverity.  All  thefe  confiderations  occurred  to 
Monmouth;  but  fuch  was  the  impatience  of  his 
followers,  and  fuch  the  precipitate  humour  of  Ar- 
gyle,  who  fct  out  for  Scodand  a  litde  before  him, 
that  no  reafons  could  be  attended  to  j  and  this  un- 
happy man  was  driven  upon  his  fate. 

The  imprudence,  how^jver,  of  this  enterprife  did  tithjune. 
not  at  firft  appear.  Though  on  his  landing  at  Lime 
in  Dorfetfhire,  he  had  fcarcely  a  hundred  followers; 
lb  popular  was  his  name,  that  in  four  days  he  had 
aflembled  above  two  thoufand  horfe  and  foot. 
They  were,  indeed,  almoft  all  of  them,  the  lowed 
of  the  people  j  and  the  declaration  which  he  pub- 
liHied,  was  chiefly  calculated  to  fuit  the  prejudices 
of  the  vulgar,  or  the  moft  bigotfed  of  the  whig- party. 
He  called  the  king  duke  of  York ;  and  denominated 
him  a  traitor,  a  tyrant,  an  aflafTin,  and  a  popifh 
ufurper.  He  imputed  to  him  the  fire  of  London, 
the  murder  of  Godfrey  and  of  Eflex,  nay  the  poi- 
foning  of  the  late  king.  And  he  invited  all  the 
people  to  join  in  oppofition  to  his  tyranny. 

The  duke  of  Albermarle,  fon  to  him  who  had 

rcftored  the  royal  family,  aflembled  the  militia  of 

Devonfhire  to  the  number  of  4000  men,  and  took 
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CHAP,  poft  at  Axminfter,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  rebels ; 

i_^-'-f  ^"^  obferving  that  his-  troops  bore  a  great  afFeftion 
i6«j.  to  Monmouth,  he  thought  proper  to  retire.  Mon- 
mouth, though  he  had  formerly  given  many  proofs 
of  perfonal  courage,  had  not  the  vigour  of  mind  re- 
quifite  for  an  undertaking  of  this  nature.  From  an 
ill- grounded  diffidence  of  his  men,  he  neglefted  to 
attack  Albermarle ;  an  eafy  enterprifc,  by  which  he 
might  both  have  acquired  credit,  and  have  fupplied 
himfelf  with  arms.  Lord  Gray,  who  commanded 
his  horfe,  difcovered  himfelf  to  be  a  notorious  cow- 
ard ;  yet  fuch  was  the  foftnefs  of  Monmouth's  na- 
ture, that  Gray  was  ftill  continued  in  his  command. 
Fletcher  of  Salton,  a  Scotchman,  a  man  of  iignal 
probity  and  fine  genius,  had  been  engaged  by  his 
republican  principles  in  this  enterprife,  and  com- 
manded the  cavalry  together  with  Gray :  But  being 
infulted  by  one  who  had  newly  joined  the  army,  and 
whofe  horfe  he  had  in  a  hurry  made  ufe  of,  he  was 
prompted  by  paffion,  to  which  he  was  much  fub- 
jeft,  to  difcharge  a  piftol  at  the  man ;  and  he  killed 
him  on  the  fpot.  This  incident  obliged  him  im- 
mediately to  leave  the  camp;  and  the  Ipfs  of  fo 
gallant  an  officer  was  a  great  prejudice  to  Mon- 
mouth's enterprife. 

The  next  ftation  of  the  rebels  was  Taunton,  ai 
difafFefted  town,  which  gladly  and  even  fondly  re- 
ceived them,  and  reinforced  them  with  confiderable 
numbers.  Twenty  young  maids  of  fome  rank  pre- 
fented  Monmouth  with  a  pair  of  colours  of  their 
handiwork,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  bible. 
Monmouth  was  here  perfuaded  to  take  upon  him 
the  tide  of  king,  and  affert  the  legitimacy  of  his 
birth  i  a  claim  which  he  advanced  in  his  firft  decla- 
ration, but  whofe  difcuffion  he  was  determined,  he 
then  faid,  during  fome  time  to  poftpone.  His 
numbers  had  now  increafed  to  fix  thoufand  i  and  he 
was  obliged  every  day,  for  want  of  arms,  to  difmifs 
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a  great  many  who  crowded  to  his  ftandard.     He 

entered  Bridgewater,  Wells,  Frome ;  and  was  pro-  _ 

claimed  in  all  thefe  places:  But  forgetting  that  1685, 
fnch  dcfperate  enterprifes  can  only  be  rendered  fuc- 
cefsful  by  th.e  moft  adventurous  courage,  he  allow- 
ed the  expedt  itions  of  the  people  to  languiflb,  with- 
out attempting  any  confiderable  undertaking. 

While  Monmouth,  by  his  imprudent  and  mif- 
placed  caution,  was  thus  wafting  time  in  the  weft, 
the  king  employed  himfelf  in  making  preparations 
to  oppofe  him.  Six  regiments  of  Britirfi  troops 
were  called  over  from  Holland :  The  army  was 
conGderably  augmented :  And  regular  forces,  to 
the  number  of  3000  men,  were  difpatced  under  the 
command  of  Fevcrlham  and  Churchill,  in  order  to 
check  the  progrefs  of  the  rebels. 

Monmouth,  obferving  that  no  confiderable  men 
joined  him,  finding  that  an  infurreftion,  which  was 
projefted  in  the  city,  had  not  taken  place,  and  hear- 
ing that  Argyle,  his  confederate,  was  already  de- 
feated and  taken ;  funk  into  fuch  defpondency,  that 
he  had  once  refolved  to  withdraw  himfelf,  and  leave 
his  unhappy  followers  to  their  fate.     His  followers 
cxpreffed    more    courage    than   their   leader,    and 
fecmed  determined  to  adhere  to  him  in  every  for- 
tune.    The  negligent  difpofition,  made  by  Fever-  5ih  July. 
(ham,  invited  Monmouth  to  attack  the  king's  army  ^®":  . 
at  Sedgemoor  near  Bridgewater ;  and  his  men  in  fcalcVj  *' 
this  aftion  ftiowed  what  a  native  courage  and  a 
principle  of  duty,  even  when  unaflifted  by  difcipline, 
is  able  to  perform.     They  threw  the  veteran  forces 
into  diforder ;  drove  them  from  their  ground ;  con- 
tinued the  fight  till  their  ammunidon  failed  them ; 
and  would  at  laft  have  obtained  a  viftory,  had  not 
the  mifconduft  of  Monmouth  and  the  cowardice  of 
Gray  prevented  it.     After  a  combat  of  three  hours 
the  rebels  gave  way ;  and  were  folbwed  with  great 
(laughter.     About  1500  fell  in  the  battle  and  pur- 
fuit/    And  tims  was  concluded  in  a  few  weeks  this 
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CHAP,  cntcrpfife,     ralhly   undertaken,     and  feebly  con- 

Jfjf_,  dufted. 

16*5.         Monmouth  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  above 

twenty  miles  till  his  horfe  funk  under  him.     He 

then  changed  clothes  with  a  peafant  in  order  to 

conceal  himfelf.     The  peafant  was  difcovered  by  the 

{)urfuers,  who  now  redoubled  the  diligence  of  their 
earch.  At  laft,  the  unhappy  Monmouth  was 
found  lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  and  covered 
with  fern;  His  body  deprefled  with  fatigue  and 
hunger  5  his  mind  by  the  memory  of  paft,  misfor- 
tunes, by  the  profpedt  of  future  difafters.  Human 
nature  is  unequal  to  fuch  calamitous  fituationss 
much  more,  the  temper  of  a  man,  foftened  by  early 
profperity,  and  accuftomed  to  value  himfelf  folely 
on  military  bravery.  He  burft  into  tears  when 
feized  by  his  enemies  s  and  he  feemed  ftill  to  in- 
dulge the  fond  hope  and  defire  of  life.  Though 
he  might  have  known,  from  the  greatnefs  of  his 
own  offences,  and  the  fe verity  of  James's  temper, 
that  no  mercy  could  be  'expefted,  he  wrote  him  the 
moft  fubmiflive  letters,  and  conjured  him  to  {pare 
the  iflue  of  a  brother,  who  had  ever  been  fo  ftrongly 
attached  to  his  intereft.  James,  finding  fuch  fymp- 
toms  of  depreflion  and  defpondency  in  the  unhappy 
prifoner,  admitted  him  to  his  prefence,  in  hopes  of 
extorting  a  difcovery  of  his  accomplices:  But 
Monmouth  would  not  purchafe  life,  however  loved, 
at  the  price  of  fo  much  infamy.  Finding  all  efforts 
vain,  he  affumed  courage  from  defpair,  and  pre- 
pared himfelf  for  death,  with  a  Ipiric  better  fuitecj 
to  his  rank  and  charafter.  This  favourite  of  the 
people  was  attended  to  the  fcaffold  with  a  plentiful* 
and  exc.     effufion  of  tears.     He  warned  the  executioner  not 

^"tlf  Tui    ^^  ^^''  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  which  he  had  committed  in 

»5t  Juy-  beheading  Ruffel,  where  it  had  been  neceffary  to 

repeat  the  blow.     This  precaution  ferved  only  to 

difmay  the  executioner.     He  (truck  a  feeble  blow 

pn  Monipouth,  who  raifed  his  head  from  the  blocks 
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and  looked  him  in  the  face^  as  if  reproaching  him  CHAP, 
for  his  failure.     He  gently  laid  down  his  head  a     ^xx. 
fecond  time ;  and  the  executioner  flruck  him  again     s6g|. 
and  again  to  no  purpofe.     He  thicn  threw  afide  the 
axe,  and  cried  out  that  he  was  incapable  of  finiihing 
the  bloody  office.     The  fherifF  obliged  him  to  re- 
new the  attempt ;  and  at  two  blows  more  the  head 
was  fevered  from  the  body. 

Thus  perilhed,  in  the  thirty-fixth  year  of  his 
age,  a  nobleman,  who,  in  lefs  turbulent  times,  was 
well  qualified  to  be  an  ornament  of  the  court,  even 
to  be  ferviceable  to  his  pountry.  The  favour  of 
his  prince,  the  carefles  of  fadtion,  and  the  allure- 
ments  of  popularity,  fed^ced  him  into  enterprifes 
which  exceeded  his  capacity.  The  good-will  of  the 
people  ftill  followed  him  in  every  fortune.  Even 
after  his  execution,  their  fond  credulity  flattered 
them  with  hopes  of  feeing  him  once  more  at  their 
head.  They  believed  that  the  perfon  executed  was 
not  Monmouth,  but  one  who,  having  the  fortune  to 
refemble  him  nearly,  was  willing  to  give  this  proof  ' 
of  his  extreme  attachment,  and  to  iuSer  death  in 
his  ftead. 

This  viftory,  obtained  by  the  king  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  would  naturally,  had  it 
been  fnanaged  with  prudence,  have  tended  much  to 
increafe  his  power  and  authority.  But  by  reafon  of 
the  cruelty  with  which  it  was  profecuted,  and  of 
the  temerity  with  which  it  afterwards  infpired  him, 
it  was  a  principal  caule  of  his  fudden  ruin  and 
downfal. 

Such  arbitrary  principles  had  the  court  inftilled 
into  all  its  fervants,  that  Feverfham,  immediately 
after  the  vidbory,  hanged  above  twenty  prifonersj 
and  was  proceeding  in  his  executions,  when  the  bi- 
Ihop  of  Bath  and  Wells  warned  him,  that  thefe  un- 
happy men  were  now  by  law  entitled  to  a  trial,  and 
that  their  execution  would  be  deemed  a  real  murder. 
This  rcmonftrance,  however,  did  not  ftop  the  fa- 
Q.4  vagc 
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CHAP,  vagc  nature  of  colonel  Kirke,  a  foldier  of  fortune^ 
a  ^  j^'  .  who  had  long  ferved  at  Tangiers,  and  had  con- 
1685.     traded,  from  his  intercourfe  with  the  Moors,  an 
Cruelty  of  inhumanity  lefs  known  in  European  and  in  free 
Kirke.     \  countrics.     At  his  firft  entry  into  Bridgewater,  he 
I  hanged  nineteen  prifoncrs,  without  the  lead  inquiry 
\  into  the  merits  ox  their  caufe.     As  if  to  make  fport 
I  with  death,  he  ordered  a  certain  number  to  be  exe- 
cuted, while  he  and  his  company  fliould  drink  the 
''  king's  health,  or  the  queen's,  or  that  of  chief-juftice 
\  JefFeries.     Obferving  their  feet  to  quiver  in  the 
^   agonies  of  deat^j    he   cried    that  he  would   give 
/    them  mufic  to  their  dancing ;  and  he  immediately 
;     commanded  the  drums  to  beat  and  the  trumpets  to 
foun^.     By  way  of  experiment,  he  ordered  one  man 
to  be  hung  up  three  times,  queftioning  him  at  each 
interval,  whether  he  repented  of  his  crime:  But  the 
man  obftinately  afferting,  that,  notwithftanding  the 
pad,  he  ftill  would  willingly  engage  in  the  fame 
caufe,  Kirke  ordered  him  to  be  hung  in   chains. 
One  ftory,  commonly  told  of  him,  is  memorable 
for  the  treachery,  as  well  as  barbarity,  which  at- 
tended it.     A  young  maid  pleaded  for  the  life  of 
her  brother,  ^and  flung  herfelf  at  Kirke's  feet,  arm- 
ed with  all  the  charms  which  beauty  and  innocence, 
bathed  in  tears,  could  beftow  upon  her.     The  ty- 
rant was  inflamed  with  dcfire,  not  foftened  into  love 
or  clemency.     He  promifed  to  grant  her  requeft, 
provided  that  fhe,  in  her  turn,  would  be  equally 
compliant  to  him.     The  maid  yielded  to  the  con- 
ditions: But,  after  fhe  had  palled  the  night  with 
him,    the  wanton  favage,    next  morning,    fhowed 
her,  from  the  window,  her  brother,  the  darling  ob- 
jeft  for  whom  (he  had  facrificed  her  virtue,  hanging 
on  a  gibbet,  which  he  had  fecretly  ordered  to  be 
there  erefted  for  the  execution.     Rage  and  deipair 
and  indignation  took  poflfefllon  of  her  mind,  and 
deprived  her  for  ever  of  her  fenfes.    All  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  country^  innocent  as  well  as  gu]lty» 
4  were 
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were  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  this  barbarian.  The  chap. 
foldiery  were  let  loofe  to  live  at  free  quarters ;  and  ^^' 
his  own  regiment,  inftrufted  by  his  exaaiple,  and 
encouraged,  by  his  exhortations,  diftinguilhed  themr 
lelves  in  a  particular  manner  by  their  outrages.  By 
W2LY  of  pleafantry  he  ufed  to  call  them  his  lambs ; 
an  appellation  which  was  long  remembered  with 
horror  in  the  weft  of  England. 

The  violent  JefFeries  fuccceded  after  fome  inter- 
val ;  and  fhowed  the  people,  that  the  rigours  of  law 
might  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  ravages  of  military 
tyranny.      This  man,    who  wantoned  in    cruelty, 
had  already  given  a  fpecimen  of  his  charadter  in 
many  trials,  where  he  prefided  j  and  he  now  fet  out 
with  a  favage  joy,  as  to  a  full  harveft  of  death  and 
deftruftidn.     He  began  at  Dorchcfter  ;  and  thirty 
rebels  being  arraigned,  he  exhorted  them,  but  in 
vain,    to  fave   him,    by  their  free   confeffion,  the 
trouble  of  trying   them:   And  when    twenty- nine 
were  found  guilty,  he  ordered  them,  as  an  addi-- 
tional  punifhment  of  their  difobedience,  to  be  led 
to  immediate  execution.     Moft  of  the  other  pri- 
foners,  terrified  with  this  example,  pleaded  guilty ; 
and  no  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  re* 
ceived  fentence   at  Dorchefter.     Of  thefc,  eighty   ' 
were  executed.     Exeter  was  the  next  ftage  of  his 
cruelty:  Two  hundred  and  forty-three  were  there 
tried,  of  whom  a  great  number  were  condemned 
and  executed.     He  alfo  opened  his  commiffion  at 
Taunton  and  Wells ;  and  every  where  carried  con-    ^ 
fternation   along  with  him.      The  juries  were  fo   ' 
ftruck  with  his  menaces,  that  they  gave  their  ver-   ! 
di£t  with  precipitation ;  and  many  innocent  perfons, 
it  is  faid,  were  involved  with ,  the  guilty.     And  on  : 
the  whole,  befides  thofc  who  were  butchered  by  the  \ 
military  commanders,   two  hundred  and   fifty-one  \ 
arc  computed  to  have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  juftice.    I 
The  whole  country  was  ftrowed  with  the  heads  and 
limbs  of  traitors.    Every  village  aknoft  beheld  the 
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CHAP,  dead  carcafe  of  a  wretched  inhabitant.     And  all  the 
*'^^^  rigours  of  juftice,  unabated  by  any  appearance  of 


1685.     clemency,  were  fully  difplayed  to  the  people  by  the 
inhuman  JefFeries. 

Of  all  the  executions,  during  this  difmal  period, 
I  the   moil  remarkable^  were  thofe  of  Mrs.  Gaunt 
/  and    lady  Lifle,    who  Tiad  been   accufcd  of  har- 
f  bouring  traitors.     Mrs.  Gaunt  was  an  anabaptift, 
noted  for  her  beneficence,  which  (he  extended  to 
perfons  of  all  profeflions  and  perfuafions.     One  of 
the  rebels,  knowing  her  humane  difpofition,  had  re- 
,   courfe  to  her  in  his  diftrefs,  and  was  concealed  by 
/   her.     Hearing  of  the  proclamation,  which  offered 
/    an  indemnity  and  rewards  to  fuch  as  difcovered  cri- 
'     minals,  he  betrayed  his  benefaftrefs,  and  bore  evi- 
dence againft  her.     He  received  a  pardon  as  a  re- 
compenfe  for  his  treachery ;  fhe  was  burned  alive 
for  her  charity. 

Lady  Lifle  was  widow  of  one  of  the  regicides 
who  had  enjoyed  great  favour  and  authority  under 
Cromwel,  and  who  having  fled,  after  the  reftora- 
tion,  to  Lauzanne  in  Swiflferland,  was  there  aflfaffi- 
natcd  by  three  Irifli  ruffians,  who  hoped  to  make 
their  fortune  by  this  piece  of  fervice.  His  widow 
was  now  profecuted  for  harbouring  two  rebels  the 
day  after  the  batde  of  Sedgemoorj  and  JefFeries 
pufhcd  on  the  trial  with  an  unrelenting  violence.  In 
vain  did  the  aged  prifoner  plead,  that  thefe  crimi- 
nals had  been  put  into  no  proclamation ;  had  been 
conviftcd  by  no  verdift;  nor  could  any  man  be 
•denominated  a  traitor,  till  the  fentence  of  fome 
legal  court  was  pafled  upon  him  :  That  it  appeared 
jiot  by  any  proof,  that  fhe  was  fo  much  as  acquaint- 
ed with  the  guilt  of  the  perfons,  or  had  heard  of 
their  joining  the  rebellion  of  Monmouth :  That 
though  (he  might  be  obnoxious  on  account  of  her 
family,  it  was  well  known,  that  her  heart  was  ever 
loyal,  and  that  no  perfbn  in  England  had  fhed  more 
tears  for  that  tragical  eventj  in  which  her  hufband 

had 
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had  unfortunately  borne  too  great  a  (hare :   And  chap. 
that  the  fame  principles,  which  (he  herfelf  had  ever  ^_^  _'^ 
embraced,  fhe  had  carefully  inftilled  into  her  fon,      1685. 
and  had,  at  that  very  time,  fent  him  to  fight  againft 
thofe  rebels  whom  fhc  was  now  accufed  ot  har- 
bouring*    Though  thefe  arguments  did  not  move 
Jefferies,  they  had  influence  on  the  jury.     Twice 
they  feemed  inclined  to  bring  in  a  favourable  ver- 
dift :  They  were  as  often  fent  back  with  menaces 
and  reproaches  ;  and  at  lait  were  conftrained  to  give 
fentence  againft  the  prifoner.     Notwithftanding  all 
applications  for  pardon,  the  cruel  fentence  was  ex- 
ecuted.    The  king  faid,  that  he  had  given  Jefferies 
a  promife  not  to  pardon  her :  An  excufe,  which  could 
ferve  only  to  aggravate  the  blame  againft  himfelf. 

It  might  have  been  hoped,  that,  by  all  thefe  , 
bloody  executions,  a  rebellion,  fo  precipitate,  fo  ill 
fupported,  and  of  fuch  fhort  duration,  would  have 
been  fufHciently  expiated :  But  nothing  could  fatiate 
the  fpirit  of  rigour  which  poffeflTed  the  adminiftra- 
tion.  Even  thofe  multitudes,  who  received  par- 
don, were  obliged  to  atone  for  their  guilt  by  fines> 
which  reduced  them  to  beggary;  or  where  their 
former  poverty  made  them  incapable  of  paying, 
they  were  condemned  to  cruel  whippings  or  fcvere 
imprifonments.  Nor  could  the  innocent  efcape  the 
bands,  no  lefs  rapacious  than  cruel,  of  the  chief 
juftice.  Prideaux,  a  gentleman  of  Devonfhire,  b6- 
ing  thrown  into  prifon,  and  dreading  the  fevere  and 
arbitrary  fpirit,  which  at  that  time  met  with  no  '^'"^ 
control,  was  obliged  to  buy  his  liberty  of  Jefferies 
at  the  price  of  fifteen  thpufand  pounds ;  though  he 
could  never  fo  qfiuch  as  leari^  the  crime  of  which  he 
was  accufed. 

GooD£NouGH^  the  feditious  under-flieriff  of  Lon-? 
don,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  moft  bloody  and 
defperate  part  of  the  Rye-houfe  confpiracy,  was 
taken  prifoner  after  the  batde  of  Sedgemoor,  and 
|iefblyed  |o  faye  his  own  life  by  an  accyfation  of 
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CHAP.  Cornifh,  the  (hcriflP,  whom  he  knew  to  be  extremely 
^^^'  ,  obnoxious  to  the  court.  Colonel  Rumfey  joined 
'  him  in  the  accufation  5  and  the  profecution  was  fo 
haftened,  that  the  prifoner  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed,  in  the  fpace  of  a  week.  The  perjury 
of  the  witneffes  appeared  immediately  after ;  and  tho 
king  feemed-to  regret  the  execution  of  Cornifh.  He 
granted  his  eftate  to  his  family,  and  condemned  the 
witneffes  to  perpetual  imprifonment. 

The  injufticeofthis  fentence  againft  Cornifh,  was 
not  wanted  to  difguft  the  nation  with  the  court : 
The  continued  rigour  of  the  other  executions  had 
already  impreffed  an  univerfal  hatred  againft  the 
minifters  of  juftice,  attended  with  compaffion  for 
the  unhappy  fufferers,  who,  as  they  had  been  fe- 
duced  into  this  crime  by  miftaken  principles,  bore 
their  punifhment  with  the  fpirit  and  zeal  of  martyrs* 
The  people  might  have  been  willing  on  this  occa- 
fion  to  diftinguifh  between  the  king  and  his  mini- 
iters :  But  care  was  taken  to  prove,  that  the  latter 
had  done  nothing  but  what  was  agreeable  to  their 
mafter.  Jefferies,  on  his  return,  was  immediately, 
for  thofe  eminent  fervices,  created  a  peer  j  and  was 
foon  after  veiled  with  the  dignity  of  chancellor.  It 
is  pretended,  however,  with  fome  appearance  of 
authority,  that  the  king  was  difpleafcd  with  thefc 
cruelties,  and  put  a  flop  to  them  by  orders,  as  foon  as 
proper  information  of  them  was  conveyed  to  him*, 
c       r  We  muft  now  take  a  view  of  the  ftate  of  affaira 

affai'nTin  in  Scodand ;  where  the  fate  of  Argyle  had  been  de- 
Scotland.  ^j^^j  before  that  of  Monmouth.  Immediately  after  ■ 
the  kin^y's  acceffion,  a  parliament'  had  been  fum- 
moned*^at  Edinburgh;  and  all  affairs  were  there 
condufted  by  the  duke  of  Queenfberry  the  commif- 
fioner,  and.  the  earl  of  Perth  chancellor.  The  for- 
mer  had  refolved  to  make  an  entire  furrender  of  the 
liberties  of  his  country;  but  was  determined  ftill  to  . 

•  Life  of  lord.kccper  North,  jn.  a«o.  K.  James's  Memoirs,  p.  144. 
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adhere  to  its  religion:  The  latter  entertained  no 

fcruple  of  paying  court  even  by  the  facrifice  of  both. ^ 

But  no  courtier,  even  the  moft  proftitute,  could  go     16S5 
farther  than  the  parliament  itfelf  towards  a  ref^gna- 
tion  of  their  liberties.     In  a  vote,  which  they  caHed 
an  offer  of  duty,  after  adopting  the  fabulous  hiftory  / 
of  a  hundred  and  eleven  Scotti0i  monarchs,  they 
acknowledged,  that  all  thefe  princes,  by  the  primary 
and  fundamental  law  of  the  ftate,  had  been  vefted 
with  a  folid  and  abjolute  authority.     They  declared 
their  abhorrence  of  all  principles  and  pofitions,  de 
rogatory  to  the  king's  facred,  fupreme,  fovereign, 
abfolute  power,  df  which  none,  they  faid,  whether 
fmgle  pcrfons  or  colleftive  bodies,  can  participate, 
but  in  dependance  on  him  and  by  commiffion  from\ 
him.     They  promifed  that  the  whole  nation,  bc-\ 
tween  fixteen  and  fixty,  (hall  be  in  readinels  for  his 
majcfty's  fervice,  where  and  as  oft  as  it  fhall  be  his 
royal  pleafure  to  require  them.     And  they  annexed 
the  whole  excife,  both  of  inland  and  foreign  com- 
modities, for  ever  to  the  crown. 

All  the  other  afts  of  this  affembly  favoured  of 
the  fame  fpirit.     They  declared  it  treafon  for  any 
perfon  to  refufe  the  teft,  if  tendered  by  the  council. 
To  defend  the  obligation  of  the  covenant,  fubjefted 
a  perfon  to  the  fame  penalty.     To  be  prefent  at  any  | 
conventicle,  was  made  punifhable  with  death  and  I 
confifcation  of  moveables.     Even  fuch  as  refufed  to  1 
give  teftimony,  either  in  cafes  of  treafon  or  non-  { 
conformity,  were  declared  equally  punilhablc  as  if 
guilty  of  thofe  very  crimes :  An  excellent  prelude 
to  all  the  rigours  of  an  ihquifition.     It  mud  be  con- 
fefled,  that  nothing  could  equal  the  abjeft  fervility 
of  the  Scot'tifti  nation  during  this  period,  but  the  ar- 
bitrary feverity  of  the  adminiftration. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Argyle  fummoned  a  people,  Argyic> 
fo  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  liberty,  fo  degraded  by  repeated  ^n^afi^nj 
indignities,  to  rife  in  vindication  of  their  violated 
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CHAP,  laws  and  privileges.     Even  thofe  who  declared  for 
^^^1^^^^  him,  were,  for  the  greater  part,  his  own  vaflalsi 
,685.      men  who,  if  poflible,  were  ftill  more  funk  in  flavciy 
than  the  reft  of  the  nation.     He  arrived,  after  a 
profperous  voyage,  in  Argylefhire,  attended  by  fome 
fugitives  from  Holland  5    among  the  reft,   by   fir 
Patrick  Hume,  a  man  of  mild  diS^ofitions,  who  had 
been  driven  to  this  extremity  by  a  continued  train 
of  oppreflion.     The  privy  council  was  beforehand 
apprifed  of  Argyle's  intentions.     The  whole  militia 
of  the  kingdom,    lo   the  number  of  twenty- two 
thoufand  men,  were  already  in  arms ;  and  a  thh-d 
part  of  them,  with  the  regular  forces,  were  on  their 
march  to  oppofc  him.     All  the  confiderable  gentry 
of  his  clan  were  thrown  intoprifon.     And  two  (hips 
of  war  were  on  the   coaft  to  watch  his  motions. 
Under  all  thefe  difcouragements  he  yet  made  a  fhift, 
partly  from  terror,  partly  from  afFeftion,  to  colleft 
and  arm  a  body  of  about  two  thoufand  fiv€  hundred 
men;  butfoon  found  himfelffurrounded  on  all  fides 
with  infuperable  difficulties.     His  arms  and  am- 
munition were  feized:  His  provifions  cut  off:  The 
marquis  of  Athole  prefled  him  on  one  fide ;  lord 
Charles  Murray  on  another;  the  duke  of  Gordon 
-defeat  J      hung  upon  his  rear ;  the  earl  of  Dumbarton  met 
him  in  front.  His  followers  daily  fell  off  from  him  i 
but  Argyle,  refolute  to  perfevere,  broke  at  laft  with 
the  fliattered  remains  of  his  troops  into  thedifaffeft- 
ed  part  of  the  low  countries,    which  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  allure  to  him  by  declarations  for  the 
covenant.     No  one  (howed  either  courage  or  incli- 
nation to  join  him ;  and  his  fmall  and  ftill  decreafing 
army,  after  wandering  about  for  a  little  time,  was 
at  laft  defeated  and  diffipated  without  an  enemy. 
Argyle  himfclf  was  feized  and  carried  to  Edinburgh  j 
and  cxccu-  where,  after  enduring  many  indignities  with  a  gal- 
tion.  lant  fpirit,  he  was  publicly  executed.     He  fu/fercd 

on  the  former  unjuft  fentcnce  which  had  been  pafled 
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upon  him.     The  reft  of  his  followers  either  efcaped  chap. 
or  were  punilhed  by  tranfportation :  Rumbold  and  ^^^* 
AylofFe,  two  Engliftimcn,  who  had  attended  Argyle     1685. 
on  this  expedition,  were  executed. 

The  king  was  fo  elated  with  this  continued  tide  9^^  Nov. 
of  profperity,  that  he  began  to  undervalue  even  an  mcnu^**" 
Englilh  parliament,  at  all  times  formidable  to  his 
family;  and  from  his  fpeech  to  that  affembly,  which 
he  had  aflembled  early  in '  the  winter,  he  feems  to 
have  thought  himfelf  exempted  from  all  rules  of 
prudence,  or  neceffity  of  diffimulation.  He  plainly  . 
told  the  two  houfes,  that  the  militia,  which  had 
formerly  been  fo  much  magnified,  was  now  found, 
by  experience  in  the  laft  rebellion,  to  be  altogether 
ufelefs ;  and  he  required  a  new  fupply,  in  order  to 
maintain  thofe  additional  forces  which  he  had  levied. 
He  alfo  took  notice,  that  he  had  employed  a  great 
many  catholic  officers,  and  that  he  had,  in  their  fa- 
vour, dilpenfed  with  the  law,  requiring  the  teft  to 
be  taken  by  every  one  that  poffefled  any  public  of- 
fice. And  to  cut  ihort  all  oppofition,  he  declared, 
that,  having  reaped  the  benefit  of  their  fervice  du- 
ring fuch  times  of  danger,  he  was  determined,  neither 
to  expofe  them  afterwards  to  dilgrace,  nor  himfelfi 
in  caie  of  another  rebellion,  to  the  want  of  their 
affiftance. 

Such  violent  averfion  did  this  parliament  bear  to 
oppofition ;  fo  great  dread  had  been  inftilled  of  the 
confequences  attending  any  breach  with  the  king ; 
that  it  is  probable,  had  he  ufed  his  difpenfing  power 
without  declaring  it,  no  inquiries  would  have  been 
made,  and  time  might  have  reconciled  the  nation 
to  this  dangerous  exercife  of  prerogative.  But  to 
invade  at  once  their  confl:itution,  to  threaten  their 
religion,  to  eftablifti  a  ftanding  army,  and  even  to 
require  them,  by  their  concurrence,  to  contribute 
towards  all  thefc  mcafures,  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
their  patience  i  and  they  began,  for  the  firft  time, 
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^Lxx^'  *^^^^^P'^y  ^"^^  fmall  remains  of  Englifh  fpirit  and 

i^,  -^.  ^  generofity.  When  the  king's  Ipecch  was  taken  into 
1685*  confideration  by  the  connmons,  many  fevere  reflec- 
tions were  thrown  out  againft  the  prefent  meafures  5 
and  the  houfe  was  with  feeming  difficulty  engaged  to 
promife  in  a  general  vote,  that  they  would  grant 
fome  fupply.  But  inftead  of  finifhing  that  bufineft, 
which  could  alone  render  them  acceptable  to  the 
king,  they  proceeded  to  examine  the  'clifpenfing 
power;  and  they  voted  an  addrefs  to  the  king 
againft  it.  Before  this  addrefs  was  prefented,  they 
refumed  the  confideration  of  the  fupply;  and  as  one 
million  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  were  demand- 
ed by  the  court,  and  two  hundred  thoufand  proposed 
by  the  country- party,  a  middle  courfe  was  chofen, 
and  feven  hundred  thoufand,  after  fome  difpute, 
were  at  laft  voted.  The  addrefs  againft  the  dif- 
penfing  power  was  expreffcd  in  moft  refpedful  and 
fubmiffive  terms  ;  yet  was  it  very  ill  received  by  the 
king,  and  his  anfwer  contained  a  flat  denial,  uttered 
with  great  warmth  and  vehemence.  The  commons 
were  fo  daunted  with  this  reply,  that  they  kept 
frience  a  long  time ;  and  when  Coke,  member  for 
Derby,  rofe  up  and  faid,  "  I  hope  we  arc  all  Englifl^ 
<*  men,  and  not  to  be  frightened  with  a  few  hard 
"  words ;"  fo  little  fpirit  appeared  in  that  aflembly, 
often  fo  refraftory  and  mutinous,  that  they  fent  him 
to  the  Tower  for  bluntly  exprefling  a  free  and  gene* 
rous  fentiment.  They  adjourned,  without  fixing  a 
day  for  the  confideration  of  his  majefty's  anfwer; 
qnd  on  their  next'  meeting,  they  fubmiflively  pro- 
ceeded to  the  confideration  of  the  fupply,  and  even 
'  went  fo  far  as  to  eftablifli  funds  for  paying  the  fum 
voted,  in  nine  years  and  a  half  The  king,  there- 
fore, had  in  effcdb,  almoft  without  contcft  or  vio- 

'  r  lence,  obtained  a  complete  vidbory  over  the-  com- 

mons ;  and  that  aflTembly,  inftead  of  guarding  their 
liberties,  now  expofed  to  manifeit  peril>  conferred 
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an  addittonal  revenue  on  the  cirown ;  and  by  ren-  chap. 
dering  the  king  in  fome  degree  independent,  con-  ^  ,^^  ^ 
tribu^  to  increafe  thofe  dangers  with  which  they      1685/ 
had  fo  nnuch  reafon  to  be  alarmed. 

The  next  oppofitipn  came  from  the  houfe  of  peers, 
which  has  not  commonly  taken  the  lead  on  thefe 
occafions ;  and  even  from  the  bench  of  bifliops, 
where  the  court  ufually  expefts  the  greateft  com- 
plaifance  and  fubmiffion.  The  upper  houfe  had 
been  brought,  in  the  firft  days  of  the  feflion,  to 
give  general  thanks  for  the  king's  fpeech  ;  by  which 
compliment  they  were  underftood,  according  to  the  . 
practice  of  that  time,  to  have  acquiefced  in  every 
part  of  it :  Yet,  notwithftanding  that  ftep,  Comp- 
ton,  bifhop  of  London,  in  his  own  name  and  that 
of  his  brethren,  moved  that  a  day  Ihould  be  ap- 
pointed for  taking  the  fpeech  into  confideration  r  He 
was  fcconded  by  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and  Mor- 
daunt.  JefFeries,  the  chancellor,  oppofed  the  mo- 
tion; aad  feemed  inclined  to  ufe  in  that  houfe  the 
iame  arrogance  to .  which  on  the  bench  he  had  fb 
long  been  accuftomed  :  But  he  was  fqon  taught  to 
know  his  place ;  and  he  proved,  by  his  behaviour, 
that  infolehce,  when  checked,  naturally  finks  into 
meannefs  and  cowardice.  The  bifliop  of  London's 
motion  prevailed. 

The  king  might  reafonably  have  prefumed,  that, 
even  if  the  peers  fhould  fo  far  rcfume  courage  as  to 
make  an  application  againft  his  difpenfing  power, 
the  fame  fteady  anfwer  which  he  had  given  to  the 
commons  would  make  them  relapfe  into  the  fame 
timidity;  and  he  might  by  that  means  have  ob- 
tained a  confiderable  fupply,  without  making  any 
conceflions  in  return.  But  fo  imperious  was  his 
temper,  fo  lofty  the  idea  which  he  had  entertained 
of  his  own  authority,  and  fo  violent  the  fchemes 
fuggefted  by  his  own  bigotry  and  that  of  his  priefts, 
that,  without  any  d«lay,   without  waiting  for  any 
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CHAP,  farther  provocation,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  a 
^^^'  prorogation.  He  continued  the  parliament  during 
,6»5.  a  year  and  a  half  by  four,  more  prorogations ;  but 
having  in  vain  tried,  by  feparatc  applications,  to 
break  the  obftinacy  of  the  leading  members,  he  at 
laft  diffolved  that  affembly.  And  as  it  was  plaihty 
impoffible  for  him  to  find  among  his  proteftant  fub-. 
jefts  a  fet  of  men  rtiore  devoted  to  royal  authority, 
it  was  univcrfally  concluded,  that  he  intended 
thenceforth  to  govern  entirely  without  parlia- 
ments. 

Never  king  mounted  the  throne  of  England  with 
greater  advantages  than  James;  nay,  pofleffed 
greater  facility,  if  that  were  any  advantage,  of  ren- 
dering himfelf  and  his  pofterity  abfolute:  But 
all  thefe  fortunate  circumftances  tended  only,  by 
his  own  mifconduft,  to  bring  more  fudden  ruin 
upon  him.  The  nation  feemed  difpofed  of  them- 
fclves  to  refign  their  liberties,  had  he  not,  at  the 
fai[ne  time,  made  an  attempt  upon  their  religion : 
And  he  might  even  have  fucceeded  in  furmounting 
at  once  their  liberties  and  religion,  had  he  con- 
duced his  fchemes  with  common  prudence  and  dif- 
cretion.  Openly  to  declare  to  the  parliament,  (o 
early  in  his  reign,  his  intention  to  difpenfc  with  the 
tefts,  ftruck  an  univerfal  alarm  throughout  the  na- 
tion; infufed  terror  into  the  church,  which  had 
hitherto  been  the, chief  fupport  of  monarchy;  and 
even  difgufted  the  army,  by  whofe  means  alone  he 
could  now  purpofc  to  govern.  The  former  horror 
agaipft  popery  was  revived  by  polemical  books  and 
fermons ;  and  in  every  difpute  the  vidtory  feemed 
to  be  gained  by  the  proteftant  divines,  who  were 
heard  with  more  favourable  ears,  and  who  managed 
the  controverfy  with  more  learning  and  eloquence. 
But  another  incident  happened  at  this  time,  which 
tended  mightily  to  excite  the  animofity  of  the  nation 
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Lewis  XIV.  having  long  harafled  and  molefted 
the  proteftants,  at  lafl:  revoked  entirely  the  ediftofi 
Nantzj  which  had  been  enafted  by  Harry  IV.  for 
fecuring  thenn  the  free   exercife  of  their  religion ; 
which  had  been  declared  irrevocable;  and  which, 
during  the  experience  of  near  a  century,  had  been 
attended  with  no  fenfible  inconvenience.     All  the 
iniquities  infeparable  from  perfecution   were  exer- 
ciled  againft  thofe  unhappy  religion  ids;  who  be- 
came obftinate   in   proportion   to    the   6ppreflions 
which  they  fufFered,  and  either  covered  under   a 
feigned  converfion  a  more  violent  abhorrence  of  the 
catholic  communion,  or  fought  among  foreign  na- 
tions for  that  liberty  of  which  they  were  bereaved  in 
their  native  country.     Above  half  a  million  of  the  j 
moft  ufeful  and  induftrious  fubjcfts'deferted  France;.  { 
and   exported,    together    with    immenfe   fums    of  ^ 
money,    thofe   arts   and    manufaftures   which   had 
chiefly  tended  to  enrich  that  kingdom.     They  pro- 
pagated every  where  the  moft  tragical  accounts  of 
the  tyranny  exercifcd   againft  them,  and   revived 
among  the  proteftants  all  that  refentment  againft   i 
the  bloody  and  perfecuting  fpirit  of  popery,  to  which  I 
fo  many  incidents  in  all  ages  had  given  too  much   j 
foundation.      Near  fifty  thoufand   refugees   pafled  j 
over   into  England ;    and  all  men  were   difpofed, 
from  their  reprefentations,  to  entertain  the  utmoft 
horror  againft  the  projecls  which  they  apprehended 
to  be  formed  by  the  king  for  the  abolition  of  the 
proteftant  religion.     When   a  prince  of  fo  much 
humanity  and  of  fuch  fignal  prudence   as  Lewis 
could  be  engaged,  by  the  bigotry  of  his  religion 
alone,   without  any  provocation,  to   embrace  fuch 
fanguinary  and  impolitic  meafures,  what  might  be 
dreaded,  they  afked,  from  James,  who  was  fo  much 
inferior  in  thefe  virtues,  and  who  had  already  been    ) 
irritated  by  fuch  obftinate  and  violent  oppofition  ? 
In   vain  did  the  king  affeft  to  throw   the  higheft 
blame  on  the  perfecutions  in  France :  In  vain  did 
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CHAP,  he  afford  the  moft  real  proteftion  and  affiftancc  td 
^^^'_f  the  diflrcffed  Hugonots.     All  thefe  fymptoms  of 
1685.     toleration  were  regarded  as  infidious;  oppofiitc  to 
the  avowed  principles  of  his  feft,  and  belied  by  the 
fevere   adminiftration  which  he  himfelf  had  cxer- 
cifed  againft  the  non-conformifts  in  Scotland. 
i6«6.  The  fmalleft  approach  towards  the  introduftion 

of  popery,  muft,  in  the    prefent  difpofition  of  the 
people,  have   afforded   reafon  of  jealoufy  -,   much 
more  fo  wide  a  ftep  as  that  of  difpenfing  with  the 
tefts,    the  fole   fecurity   which    the    nation,    being 
difappointed     of    the    exclulion-bill,    found    pro- 
vided   againft   thofe  .dreaded    innovations.       Yet 
was  the   king   refolutc  to  perfevere   in   his   pur- 
pofe ;    and  having   failed    in    bringing   over    the 
X     parlianrient,  he  made  an  attempt,  with  more  fuc- 
cefs,  for  cftabliftiing  his  difpenfing  power,    by  a 
verdift  of  the  judges.     Sir  Edward  Hales,  a  new 
profelyte,  had  accepted  a  comniiflion  of  colonel ; 
and  diredions  were  given  to  his  coachman  to  pro- 
fecute  him  for  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
which  the  law,  eftablifhing  the  tefts,  had  granted  to 
Difppnfing  informers.     By  this  feigned  aftion,  the  king  hoped> 
power.       j^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  authority  of  the  decifion,  and  the 
.  reafon  of  the  thing,  to  put  an  end  to  all  queftions 
with  regard  to  his  difpenfing  power. 

It  could  not  be  expefted  that  the  lawyers  ap- 
pointed to  plead  againft  Hales  would  exert  great 
force  on  that  occafion :  But  the  caufe  was  regarded 
with  fuch  anxiety  by  the  public,  that  it  has  been 
thoroughly  canvaffed  in  feveral  elaborate  difcourfes  ■; 
and  could  men  diveft  themfclves  of  prejudice, 
there  want  not  fufficient  materials  on  which  to 
form  a  true  judgment.  The  claim  and  exercifc  of 
the  difpenfing  power  is  allowed  to  be  very  ancient 
in  England ;  and  though  it  feems  at  firft  to  have 

*  Particularly  fir  EJward  Herbert's  Defence  in  the  State  Trials^ 
and  fir  Kobert  Att  in*  Enquiry  conccrniag  the  Difpenfing  Power. 
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been  copied  from  papal  ufurpations,  it  may  plainly 
be  traced  up  as  high  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
In  the  feudal  governments,  men  were  more  anxious  »686. 
to  fecurc  their  private  property  than  to  fhare  in  the 
public  adminiftration  J  and  provided  no  innovations 
were  attempted  on  their  rignts  and  pofleffions,  the 
care  of  executing  the  laws,  and  enfuring  general 
fafety,  was  without  jealoufy  entrufted  to  the  fove- 
reign.  Penal  ftatutes  were  commonly  intended  to 
arm  the  prince  with  more  authority  for  that  pur- 
pofe ;  and  being  in  the  main  calculated  for  promot- 
ing* his  influence  as  firft  magiftrate,  there  feemed 
no  danger  in  allowing  hfm  to  difpenfe  with  their  ex- 
ecution, in  fuch  particular  cafes  as  might  require 
an  exception  or  indulgence.  That  praftice  had  fo 
much  prevailed,  that  the  parliament  itfclf  had  more  - 
than  once  acknowledged  this  prerogative  of  the 
crown ;  particularly  during  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
when  they  enafted  the  law  againft  aliens  ^  and  alfo 
when  they  pafled  the  ftatute  of  proviforsS  But 
though  the  general  tenor  of  the  penal  ftatutes  was 
fuch  as  gave  the  king  a  fuperior  intereft  in  their  ex- 
ecution beyond  any  of  his  fubjefts,  it  coiild  not  but 
fbmetimes  happen  in  a  mixed  government,  that  the 
parliament  would  defire  to  enaft  laws,  by  which  the 
regal  power,  in  fome  particulars,  even  where  pri- 
vate property  was  not  immediately  concerned, 
might  be  regulated  and  reftrained.  In  the  twenty- 
thii;d  of  Henry  VI.  a  law  of  this  kind  was  enafted, 
prohibiting  any  man  from  ferving  in  a  county  as 
iherifF above  a  year;  and  a  claufe  was  inferted  by 
which  the  king  was  difabled  from  granting  a  dif- 
petifation.     Plain  reafon  might  have  taught,  that 

^  Rot.  Pari.  I  Hen.  V.  n.  xv. 

«  Ibid.  I  Hen.  V.  n.  xxii.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  the  parliament  granted  ilie  king  only 
a  tempoi-ary  power  of  difpcnfing  with  the  (latuteof  provifors.  Ror. 
Pari.  15  Rich.  If.  n.  i.  A  plain  implication  that  he  had  not,  of 
himfelfy  fuch  a  prerogative.  So  uncertain  were  many  of  thefe  points 
»t  (hat  time, 
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CHAP,  this  law,  at  lead,  fhould  be  exempted  from  the 
^  ^^' ^  king's  prerogative:  But  as  the  difpenfmg  power 
1686,  ftill  prevailed  in  other  cafes,  it  was  foon  able,  aided 
by  the  fervility  of  the  courts  of  judicature,  even  to 
overpower  this  ftatute,  which  the  legiOaturc  had 
evidently  intended  to  fccure  againft  violation.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  cafe  was  brought  tci 
a  trial  before  all  the  judges  in  the  exchequer- cham- 
ber ;  and  it  was  decreed,  that,  notwithftanding  the 
ftridt  claufe  above  mentioned,  the  king  might  dif- 

{)enfe  with  the  ftatute :  He  could  firft,  it  was  al- 
eged,  difpenfe  with  the  prohibitory  claufe,  ^nd 
then  with  the  ftatute  itfelf.  This  opinion  of  the 
judges,  though  feemingly  abfurd,  had  ever  fincc 
paiied  for  undoubted  law:  The  praftice  of  continu- 
ing the  fherifFs  had  prevailed :  And  moft  of  the 
property  in  England  had  been  fixed  by  decifions, 
which  juries,  returned  by  fuch  fherifFs,  had  given 
in  the  courts  of  judicature.  Many  other  difpenfa- 
tions  of  a  like  nature  may  be  produced ;  not  onljK 
fuch  as  took  place  by  intervals,  but  fuch  as  were 
uniformly  continued.  Thus  the  law  was  difpenfed 
with,  which  prohibited  any  man  from  going  a  judge 
of  afTize  into  his  own  county ;  that  which  rendered 
all  Welchnten  incapable  of  bearing  offices  in  Wales;, 
and  that  which  required  every  one,  who  received  11 
pardon  for  felony,  to  find  fureties  for  his  good  be- 
haviour. In  the  fecond  of  James  I.  a  new  confulta- 
tion  of  all  the  judges  had  been  held  upon  a  like 
queftion :  This  prerogative  of  the  crown  was  again 
unanimoufly  affirmed '' :  And  it  became  .an  efta- 
bliflied  principle  in  Englifh  jurifprudence,  that, 
though  the  king  could  not  allow  of  what  was  mo- 
rally unlawful,  he  could  permit  wharwas  only  pro- 
hibited by  pofitive  ftatute.  Even  the  jeatous  houfe 
of  commons,  who  >xtorted  the  petition  of  right 
from  Charles  I.  made  no  fcruple,  by  the  mouth  of 

*  Sir  Edwaid  Coke's  Reports,  fevcnth  Repoit.     - 
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Glanville,  their  manager^  to  allow  of  the  diipenfmg  chap. 
power  in  its  full  extent"^  and  in  the  famous  trial  of  «L^^^'_f 
ihip-iTioiiey,    Holbornc^    the  popular  lawyer^   had     s6g6. 
freely^  and  in  the  moft  explicit  terms,  made  the 

(fame  conceifion^  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  great 
oracle  of  Englifli  law,  had  not  only  concurred  with 
all  other  lawyers  in  favour  of  this  prerogative,  but 
feems  even  to  believe  it  fo  inherent  in  the  crown, 
that  an  adt  of  parliaoient  itfelf  could  not  abolilh  it^. 
And  he  particularly  obferves^  that  no  law  can  im- 
.  pofe  fuch  a  difability  of  enjoying  offices  as  the  king 

I  may  not  difpenfe  with ;  becaufe  the  king,  from  the 
law  of  nature^  has  a  right  to  the  fervice  of  all  his 
fubjedls.     This  particular  reafon,  as  well  as  all  the 
general  principles,  is  applicable  to  the  queflion  of 
the  teftsj    noi*  can  the  dangerous  confequence  of 
granting  difpenfations  in  that  cafe  be  ever  allowed 
to  be  pleaded  before  a  court  of  judicature.     Every 
.'  prerogative  of  the  crown,  it  may  be  faid,  admits  of 
j  abufe :  Should  the  king  pardon  all  criminals,  law 
;  iiiufl:  be  totally  diflblved :  Should  he  declare  and 
j^  continue  perpetual  war  againft  all  nations,  inevitable 
}  ruinmuft  enfue:  Yet  thcfe  powers  are  entrufted  to 
/  the  fovereign  j  and  we  muft  be  content,  as  our  ancef- 
\  tors  were,  to  depend  upon  his  prudence  and  difcre- 
j  tion  in  the  exercife  of  them. 

'      Though  this  reafoning  feems  founded  on  fuch 
principles  as  are  ufually  admitted  by  lawyers,  the 
\  people  had  entertained  fuch  violent  prepoflcffions 
/  againft  the  ufe  which  James  here  made  of  his  pre- 
rogative, that  he  was  obliged,  before  he  brought  on 
\  Hales's  caufc,  to  difplace  four  of  the  judges,  Jones, 
[Montague,    Charleton,    and  Ncvil;    and  even  fir 
lEdward  Herbert,  the  chief  juftice,  though  a  man 
U)f  acknowledged  virtue,  yet,  becaufe  he  here  fup- 
forted  the  pretcnfions  of  the*  crown,  was  expofed 

«  State  Trials,  vol.  vii.  firft  edit.  p.  105.     Pari.  HilV.  vol.  viii, 
p.  13*.  f  State  Trials,,  vol.  V.  firft  edit.  p.  171. 

f  Sir  Edward  Cokt*s  Keports,  twelfth  Report,  p.  i8» 
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CHAP,  to  great  and*  general  reproach.     Men  deemed  a  dif. 

^^^_^  penfmg  to  be  in  efFeft  the  fame  with  a  repealing 
16S6.  power;  and  they  could  not  conceive  that  lefs  au- 
thority was  neceffary  to  repeal  than  to  enad  any 
ftatute.  If  one  penal  law  was  difpenfed  with,  any 
other  might  undergo  the  fame  fate :  And  by  what 
principle  could  even  the  laws  which  define  property 
be  afterwards  fecured  from  violation  ?  The  teft  aft 
had  ever  been  tonceived  the  great  barrier  of  the 
cftablilhed  religion  under  a  popifli  fucceffor:  As 
fuch,  it  had  been  infifted  on  by  the  parliament;  as 
fuch,  granted  by  the  king;  as  fuch,  during  the  de- 
bates with  regard  to  the  exclufion,  recommended 
by  the  chancellor.  By  what  magic,  what  chicane 
of  law,  is  it  now  annihilated,  and  rendered  of  no 
validity  ?  Thefe  queftions  were  every  where  afked ; 
and  men,  ftraitened  by  precedents  and  decifions  of 
great  authority,  were  reduced  either  to  queftion  the 
antiquity  of  this  prerogative  itfelf,  or  to  aflert,  that 
even  the  praftice  of  near  fwe  centuries  could  not 
beftow  on  it  fufficient  authority  **.  It  was  not  con- 
fidered,  that  the  prefcnt  difficulty  or  feeming  ab- 
furdity  had  proceeded  from  late  innovations  intro- 
duced into  the  government.  Ever  fince  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  the  parliament  had,  with  a, 
Uudablc  zeal,  been  acquiring  powers  and  eftablilh- 
ing  principles  favourable  to  law  and  liberty :  The 
authority  of  the  crown  had  been  limited  in  many 
important  particulars :  And  penal  ftatutes  were  often 
calculated  to  fecure  the  conftitution  againft  the  at- 
tempts of  minifters,  as  well  as  to  preferve  a  general 
peace,  and  reprefs  crimes  and  immoralities.  A 
prerogative,  however,  derived  from  very  ancient, 
and  almoft  uniform  praftice,  the  difpenfing  power, 
ftill  remained,  or  was  fuppofed  to  remain,  with  the 
f crown;  fufficient  in  an  inftant  to  overturn  this 
\  whole  fabric,  and  to  throw  down  all  fences  of  the 

^  Sir  Robert  Atkios,  p.  lu 
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conftitution.    If  this  prerogative,  which  carries  on  ^  I^xx^' 
the  face  of  it^fuch  ftrong  fymptoms  of  an  abfolutc  ^_    -*^ 
authority  in  the  prince,  had  yet,  in  ancient  times,     iM. 
fubfifted  with  fome  degree  of  liberty  in  the  fubjcft; 
this  fadl  only  proves,  that  fcarcely  any  human  go- 
vernment, nnuch  lefs  one  erefted  in  rude  and  bar- 
barous times,  is  entirely  confident  and  uniform  in 
all  its  parts.  •  But  to  expeft  that  the  dilpenfing 
power  could,  in  any  degree,  be  rendered  compati- 
ble with  thofe  accurate  and  regular  limitations,  which 
had  of  late  been  eftabliQied,  and  which  the  people 
were  determined  to  maintain,  was  a  vain  hope ;  and 
though  men  knew  not  upon  what  principles  they 
could  deny  that  prerogative,  they  faw  that,  if  they  | 
would  preferve  their  laws  and  conftitution,  there  \ 
was  an  abfolute  neceffity  for  denying,  at  leaft  for 
abolifliing.it.     The  revolution   alone,  which  foon 
fucceeded,  happily  put  an  end  to  all  thefe  difputes : 
By  means  of  it,  a  more  uniform  edifice  was  at  laft  | 
crefted:  The   monftrous   inconfiftence,-  fo  vifible*  / 
between  the  ancient  Gothic  parts  of  the  fabric  and  ! 
the  recent  plans  of  liberty,    was  fully   correfted:  ^ 
^nd  to  their  mutual  felicity,  king  and  people  were  \ 
finally  taught  to  know  their  proper  boundaries  *. 

*  It  Is  remarkable,  that  the  convention,  fummoned  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  did  not,  even  when  they  had  the  making  of  their  owa  terms  in 
the  declaration  ofrigbtx,  venture  to  condemn  the  ^'fpenfinepower  in  general, 
which  had  been  uniformly  exercifcd  by  the  former  kings  of  England. 
They  only  condemned  it  fo  far,  a*  it  had  been  ajfunud  and  exerafed  oftaiep 
witho^t  l^lng  abie  to  tell  wherein  the  difference  lay.    But  in  the  bill 
ff  rights,  w)iich  pafTed  about  a  twelvemonth  after,  the  parliament  took     < 
care  to  fecure  themfLlvcs  more  effeftually  againft  a  branch  of  preroga-     \ 
tive,  incompatible  with  all  legal  liberty  and  limitetions ;  and  they     \ 
excluded,  in  pcilrive  terms,  all  dilpenfrng  power  in  the  cro^n.    Yet     \ 
even  then  the  ho\ife  of  lords  rejected  that  claufe  of  the  bill,  which    / 
condemned  the  exercife  of  this  power  in  fbrmer  kings,  and  obliged  the    ; 
pommpns  to  reft  content  with  aboliihing  i(  for  the  future.     Tbeie    { 
pecds  no  other  proof  vf  the  irregular  nature  of  the  old  Englifh  govern^    1 
mcnt,  than  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  prerogative,  always  exerciied  and     \ 
never  queftioned»  till  the  acquifition  of  fttd  liberty  difcorcred,  at  laft, 
^e^danjrer  of  it.    S^  (he  Jovrna{«« 
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CHAP.      Whatever  topics  lawyers  might  find  to  defend 
L^^Lf  J*^"^^^'^  difpenfmg  power,  the   nation  thought  it. 
i626.     dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to  liberty ;  and'his  refoiution 
of  exercifing  it  may  on  that  account  be  efteemed  no 
lefs  alarming,  than  if  the  power  had  been  fouqde^ 
on  the  mod  recent  and  mod  flagrant  ufurpation* 
It  was  not  likely,  that  an  authority,  which  had  been 
aflumed,  through  fo  many  obftacles,  would  in  his. 
hands  lie  long  idle  and  unemployed.     Four  catholic 
lords  were  brought  into  the  privy  council,  Powis, 
Arundel,  Bcllafis,    and  Dover.      Halifax,  finding 
that,  notwithftanding  his  paft  merits,  he  poflefled 
no  real  credit  or  authority,  became  refraftory  in  his 
oppofition ;  and  his  office  of  privy  feal  was  given 
to  Arundel.     The  king  was  open,  -as  well  as  zeal- 
ous, in  the  defire  of  making  converts;  and  men 
plainly  faw,  that  the  only  way  to  acquire  his  affec- 
tion and  confidence  was  by  a  facrificc  of  their  re* 
ligion.     Sunderland,  fome  time  after,  fcrupled  not 
to  gain  favour  at  this  price.     Rochefter,  tne  trea- 
furer,  though  the  king's  brother-in-law,  yet,*becaule 
.  he  rcfufed  to  give  this  inftance  of  complaifance,  was 
\  turned  out  oi  his  office :  The  treafury  was  put  in 
commilfion,  and  Bellafis  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
it.     All  the  courtiers  were  difgufted,  even  fuch  as 
had  little  regard  to  religion.     The  difhonour,  as 
well  as  difiruft,  attending  renegades,  macie  mofl  men 
refolve,  at  all  hazards,  to  adhere  to  their  ancient 
faith. 
State  of  In  Scotland,  James's   zeal   for  profelytifm  was 

Scotland,  niore  fuccefsful.  The  earls  of  Murray,  Perth,  and 
Melfort,  were  brought  over  to  the  court  religion  i 
and  the  two  latter  noblemen  made  ufe  of  a  very 
courtly  reafon  for  their  converfion :  They  pretend^ 
cd,  that  the  papers  found  in  the  late  king's  cabinet^ 
had  opened  .their  eyes,  and  had  convinced  them  of 
the  preference  due  to  the  catliolic  religbn.  Queenf- 
berry,  who  Ihowcd  not  the  fame  complaifance,  fell 

into 
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into  total  difgrace,    notwittftanding  his  former  fer-  chap. 
vices,  and    the  important  facrifices,  which  he  had  ^  _  _'  . 
made  to  the  meafures  of-  the  court.     Thefe  merits      i6S6. 
could  not  even  enfure  him  of  fafcty  againft  the  ven- 
geance    to  which   he  flood  expofed.      His  rival, 
Perth,  who  had  been  ready  to  fink  under  his  fupe* 
rior  intereft,  now  acquired  the  afcendant ;  and  all 
the  complaints  exhibited  .againft  him,  were  totally 
obliterated.     His  faith,   according  to  a  faying  of 
Halifax,  had  made  him  whole. 

But  it  was  in  Ireland  chiefly,  that  the  mafk  was  State  ©f 
wholly  taken  oflf,  and  that  the  king  thought  himfclf  ^^'^^^'^* 
at  liberty  to  proceed  to  the  full  extent  of  his  zeal 
and  his  violence.  The  duke  of  Ormond  was  re- 
called ;  and  though  the  primate  and  lord  Granard, 
two  proteftants,  ftill  pofleffed  the  authority  of  juf- 
ticcs,  the  whole  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
Talbot,  the  general,  foon  after  created  earl  of  Tyr- 
connel;  a  man  who,  from  the  blindnefs  of  his 
prejudices  and  fury  of  his  temper,  was  tranfported 
with  the  moft  immcafurable  ardour  for  the  catholic 
caufe.  After  the  fupprcffion  of  Monmouth's  re- 
bellion, orders  were  given  by  Tyrconnel  to  difarm 
all  the  proteftants,  on  pretence  of  fecuring  the  pub- 
lic peace,  and  keeping  their  arms  in  a  few  maga- 
zines for  the  ufe  of  the  militia.  Next,  the  army 
was  new-modelled  j  and  a  great  number  of  officers 
were  difmiffed,  becaufe  it  was  pretended  that  they 
or  their  fathers  had  ferved  under  Cromwel  and  the 
republic.  The  injuftice  was  not  confined  to  them. 
Near  three  hundred  ofiicers  more  were  afterwards 
broken,  though  many  of  them  had  purchafed  their 
commiffions :  About  four  or  five  thoufand  private 
foldiers,  becaufe  they  were  proteftants,  were  dif- 
xniiTed  i  and  being  ftrippcd  even  of  their  regiment- 
als, were  turned  out  to  ftarve  in  the  ftreets.  While 
thefe  violences  were  carrying  on,  Clarendon,  who 
had  been  named  lord  lieutenant,  came  over;  but 
he  foon  founds  daat^  as  he  had  refufcd  to  give  the 

king- 
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c  H  A  P.;  king  the  defircd  pledge  of  fidelity,  by  changing  his 
^^^  religion,  he  poflefled  no  credit  of  authority.     He 
i6%6.     was  even  a  kind  of  prifoner  in  the  jiands  of  Tyrcon- 
nel  i  and  as  he  gave  all  oppofition  in  his  power  to 
the  precipitate  meafures  of  the  catholics,  he  was 
foon  after  recalled,  and  Tyrconnel  Ibbftituted  in  his 
i  place.     The  unhappy  proteftants  now  faw  all  the 
j  civil  authority,  as  well  as  the  military  force,  tranf- 
J  fcrred  into  the  hands  of  their  inveterate  enemies ; 
'  inflamed  with  hereditary  hatred,   and  ftimulated  by 
every  motive,  which  the  paffion  either  for  power, 
property,  or  religion,  could  infpire.   Even  the  bar- 
barous banditti  were  let  loofe  to  prey  on  them  in 
their  prefcnt  defencelefs  condition.     A  renewal  of 
the  ancient  maflfacres  was  apprehended ;  and  great 
multitudes,  ftruck  with   the  befl  grounded  terror, 
deferted  the  kingdom,  and  infufcd  into  the  Engliflx 
nation  a  dread  of  thofe  violences,  to  which,  after 
fome  time,  they  might  juftly,  from  the  prevalence 
/    of  the  catholics,  think  themfelves  expofed. 

All  judicious  perfons  of  the  catholic  communion 
I  were  difgufted  with  thefe  viblent  meafures,  and 
j  could  eafily  forefee  the  confequences.  But  James 
was  entirely  governed  by  the  rafh  counfels  of  the 
queen  and  of  his  confeffor,  father  Peters,  a  jefuit, 
whom  he  foon  after  created  a  privy  counfellor.  He 
thought  too,  that,  as  he  was  now  in  the  decline  of 
life,  it  was  neceflary  for  him,  by  hafty  ftepsi  to 
carry  his  defigns  into  execution ;  left  the  fucceflion 
of  the  princefs  of  Orange  ftiould  overturn  all  his 
projefts.  In  vain  did  Arundel,  Powis,  and  Bel- 
lafis,  remonftrate,  and  fuggeft  more  moderate  and 
cautious  meafures.  Theic  men  had  feen  and  felt, 
during  the  profecution  of  the  popifli  plot,  the  ex- 
treme antipathy  which  the  nation  bore  to  their  reli- 
gion ;  and  though  fome  fubfequent  incidents  had 
leemingly  allayed  that  fpirit,  they  knew  that  the 
fettled  habits  of  the  people  were  ftill  the  fame,  and 
that  the  fmallcft  incident  was  fufiicient  to  •  re- 
new 
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new  the  former  animofity.   ,A  very  moderate  in-  ^^xx^* 
dulgence,  therefore,  to  the  catholic  religion  would  ^_  J^ 
have  fatisfied  them;    and  all  attempts  to  acquire      1686. 
power,  much  more  to  produce  a  change  of  the  na- 
tional faith,  they  deemed  dangerous  and  deftruc- 
tive*. 

On  the  firft  broaching  of  the  popifli  plot,  the  Breach  be- 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England  had  concurred  in  J^ng^^nd 
the  profecution  of  it,  with  the  fame  violence  and  the 
credulity  as  the  reft  of  the  nation :  But  dreading  ^^^'^^' 
afterwards  the  prevalence  of  republican  and  prefby- 
terian  principles,  they  had  been  engaged  to  fupport 
the  meafures  of  the  court ;  and  to  their  alTiftance 
chiefly,  James  had  owed  his  fuccefTion  to  the  crown, 
t^inding  that  all  thefe  fervices  were  forgotten,  and 
that  the  catholic  religion  was  the  king's  fole  favour- 
ite, the  church  had  commenced  an  oppofition  to 
court  meafures ;  and  popery  was  now  acknowledged 
the  more  immediate  danger.  In  order  to  prevent 
inflammatory  fermonson  this  popular  fubjeft,  James 
revived  fomc  direftions  to  preachers,  which  had 
been  promulgated  by  the  late  king,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  when  no  defign  againft  the  na- 
tional religion  was  yet  formed,  or  at  leaft  appre- 
hended. But  in  the  prcfcnt  delicate  and  interefting 
iituation  of  the  church,  there  was  little  reafon  to 
cxpeft  that  orders  founded  on  no  legal  authority, 
would  be  rigidly  obeyed  by  preachers,  who  faw  no 
fccurity  to  themfelves  but  in  preferving  the  confi- 
dence and  regard  of  the  people.  Inftead  of  avoid- 
ing controverfy^  according  to  the  king's  injun6tions, 
the  preachers  every  where  declaimed  againft  po- 
pery ;  and,  among  the  reft.  Dr.  Sharpe,  a  clergy- 
man of  London,  particularly  diftinguiflicd  himfelf, 
and  affefted  to  throw  great  contempt  on  thofe  who 
had  been  induced  to  change  their  religion  by  fuch 
pitlfiil  arguments  as  the  Romifli  mifllonaries  could 

•  I>*Av4ux,  10  January  i^S/* 

fuggeft. 
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CHAP,  fuggeft.     This  topic,  being  fuppofcd  to  reflcft  on 
^^^•'    the  king,  gave  great  offence  at  court ;  and  pofitivc 


1686.  orders  were  iflued  to  the  bifhop  of  London,  his  dio- 
cefan,  immediately  to  fufpend  Sharpe,  till  his  ma- 
jefty's  pleafure  Ihould  be  farther  known.  The 
prelate  replied,  that  he  could  not  poffibly  obey 
thefe  commands,  and  that  he  was  not  empowered, 
in  fuch  a  fummary  manner,  to  inflidl  any  punilh- 
ment  even  upon  the  greateft  delinquent.  But  nei- 
ther this  obvious  reafon,  nor  the  moft  dutiful  fub- 
*  miflions,  both  of  the  prelate  and  of  Sharpe  himfclf^ 
could  appeafe  the  court.  The  king  was  determined 
to  proceed  with  violence  in  the  profecution  of  this 
affair.  The  bifhop  himfelf  he  refolved  to  punifh 
for  difobedience  to  his  commands ;  and  the  expei 
dient,  which  he  employed  for  that  purpofe,  was  of 
a  nature  at  once  the  moft  illegal  and  moil  alarming* 
'  Among  all  the  engines  of  authority  formerly  em- 
ployed •by  the  crown,  none  had  been  more  danger- 
ous, or  even  deflruftive,  to  liberty,  than  the  court 
of  high  commifTion,  which,  together  with  the  ftar- 
•'  chamber,  had  been  abolifhed  in  the  reign  of 
J  Charles  I.  by  aft  of  parliament;  in  which  a  claufe 
'  was  alfo  inferted,  prohibiting  the  ereftion  in  all  fu- 
'.  ture  times,  of  that  court,  or-  any  of  a  like  nature. 
I  But  this  law  was  deemed  by  James  no  obftacle;  and 
Court  of  ^^  ecclefiaftical  commiffion  was  anew  ifTued,  by 
ecciefiafti-(  which  fcvcn  •"  commiffioncrs  were  vcfled  with  full 


miffion!'  '  ^^^  unlimited  authority  over  the  church  of  Eng. 
1  land.  On  them  were  beflowed  the  fame  inquifito- 
'  rial  powers,  pofTefTed  by  the  former  court  of  high 
commiffioi):  They  might  proceed  upon  bare  fuf- 
picion ;  and  the  better  to  fct  the  law  at  defiance,  it 
was  exprefsly  inferted  in  their  patent  itfclf],  that  they 
were  to  exercife  their  jurifdiftion,  notwithftanding 

^  The  perfons  named  were  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  Sancroft; 
the  bifhop  of  Durham,  Crew;  of  Rochetler,  Sprat}  the  cai]  ot* 
Rocltclteri  Sunderland,  chancellor  Jefferies,  and  lord  chief  jiiftice 
Herbert.  Tlie  archhifliop  refufcd  to  a^,  and  the  bifhop  of  Chclter 
was  fubfliuiled  in  his  pUcc. 

any^ 
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any  law  or  ftatute  to  the  contrary.     The  king's  de-  .chap. 
fign   to   fubdue    the  church  was  now  fufficiently  [  ^^^' 
known  J  and  had  he  been  able  to  cftablifh  the  au-  \   j^j^, 
thority  of  this  new-cre6led  court,  his  fuccefs  was 
infallible.      A  more  fenfible   blow  could  not   be 
given,  both  to  national  liberty  and  religion ;  and 
happily  the  conteft  could  not  be  tried  in  a  caufe 
more  iniquitous  and  unpopular  than  thaft  againft 
Sharpe  and  the  bifliop  of  London. 

The  prelate  was  cited  before  the  commiffioners. 
After  denying  the  legality  of  the  courts  and  claim- 
ing the  privilege  of  all  Chriftian  bifliops  to  be  tried 
by  the  metropolitan  and  his  fufFragans ;  he  pleaded 
in  his  own  defence^  that,  as. he  was  obliged,  if  he 
had  fufpended  Sharpe,  to  aft  in  the  capacity  of  a 
judge,  he  coiild  not,  confident  either  with  law  or 
equity,  pronounce  fentence  without  a  previous  cita- 
tion and  trial :  That  he  had  by  petition  reprefented 
this  difiiculty  to  his  majefty;  and  not  receiving  «ny 
anfwer,  he  had  reafon  to  think  that  his  petition  had 
given  entire  fatisfaftion :  That  in  order  to  Ihew  far- 
ther his  deference,  he  had  advifed  Sharpe  to  abftain 
from  preaching,  till  he  had  juftified  his  conduft  to 
the  king ;  an  advice  which,  coming  from  a  fupe- 
rior,  was  equivalent  to  a  command,  and  had  accord- 
ingly met  with  the  proper  obedience :  That  he  had 
thus,  in  his  apprehenfion,  conformed  himfelf  to  his 
majefty's  pleafure ;  but  if  he  fhould  ftill  be  found 
wanting ^o  his  duty  in  any  particular,  he  was  now 
willing  to  crave  pardon,  and  to  make  reparation. 
All  this  fubmiffion,  both  in  Sharpe  and  the  prelate, 
had  no  efFeft :  It  was  determined  to  have  an  exam- 
ple :  Orders  were  accordingly  fent  to  the  commif-  sentence 
fioners  to  proceed :  And  by  a  majority  of  votes  the  againft  the 
bilhop,  as  well  as  the  doftor,  was  fufpended.  London. 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  fhort  reign  confifts  of 
attempts  always  imprudent,  often  illegal,  fometimes 
both,  againft  whatever  was  moft  loved  and  revered 

by 
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c  H  A  ?•  by  the  nation :  Even  fuch  fchcmcs  of  the  king's  at 
yj^^'_j  might  be  laudable  in  thcmfelves,  were  fo  difgraced 
j^686.     by  his  intentions,  that  they  ferve  only  to  aggravate 
the  charge  againft  him.     James  was  become  a  great 
patron  of  toleration,  and  an  enemy  to  all  tbofe  per* 
iecuting  laws  which,    from  the   influence  of  the 
church,  had  been  ena£)fed  both  againft  the  diflentcrs 
and  catholics.     Not  content  with  granting  difpenfa- 
tions  to  particular  perfons,  he  alTumed  a  power  of 
ilTuing  a  declaration  of  general  indulgence,  and  of 
^*^dS*  fufpending  at  once  all  the  penal  ftatutes,  by  which 
^"     *  a  conformity  was  required  to  the  eftablilhed  religion. 
This  was  a  ftrain  oi  authority,  it  muft  be  confefled, 
quite  inconfiftent  with  law  and  a  limited  conftitu* 
tion ;  yet  was  it  fupported  by  many  ftrong  prece- 
dents in  the  hiftory  of  England.     Even  after  the 
principles  of  liberty  were  become  more  prevalent^ 
and  began  to  be  well  underftood,  the  late  king  had, 
ofteiier  than  once,  and  without  giving  much  um* 
brage,  exerted  this  dangerous  power :  He  had,  in 
1662,  fufpended  the  execution  of  a  law  which  re- 
gulated carriages ;  During  the  two  Dutch  wars,  he 
had  twice  fufpended  the  a6t  of  navigation :  And  the 
commons,  in  1666,  being  refolved,  contrary  to  the 
kbg's  judgment,. to  ena£t  that  iniauitous  law  againft 
the  importation  of  Irifli  cattle,  found  it  neceffary, 
in  order  to  obviate  the  exercife  of  this  prerogative, 
which  they  dcfired  not  at  that  time  entirely  to  deny 
or  abrogate,  to  call  that  importation  a  nuifance. 

Though  the  former  authority  of  the  fovereign 
was  great  in  civil  affairs,  it  was  ftill  greater  in  eccle- 
fiaftical  J  and  the  whole  defpotic  power  of  the  popes 
was  often  believed,  in  virtue  of  the  fupremacy,  to 
have  devolved  to  the  crown.  The  laft  parliament  of 
Charles  L  by  abolifbing  the  power  of  the  king  and 
convocation  to  frame  canons  without  confent  of  par- 
liament, had  fomewhat  diminifhed  the  fuppofed  ex- 
tent of  the  fupremacy  i  but  ftill  very  confiderablc,  re- 
mains 
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ifnains  of  it,  at  lead  very  important  claims,  were  pre-  ^  "  ^  ^* 
ferved,  and  were  occafionally  made  ufe  of  by  the  fo-  »_*  __]^ 
vereign.    In  1662,  Charles,  pleading  both  the  rights      iCt;. 
of  his  fuprcraacy  and  his  fuipending  power,  had  grant- 
ed a  general  indulgence  or  toleration  j  and  in  1672  he 
renewed  the  lame  edid :  Though  tlie  remonftrances 
of  his  parliament  obliged  him,  on  both  occafions, 
to  retrad;  ^nd  in  the  laft  inftance,  the  triumph  of 
law  over  prerogative  was  deemed  very  great  and  me- 
morable.    In  general,  we  may  remark,  that  where 
the  cxercife  ofthe  fufpending  power  was  agreeable 
and  ufeful,  the  power  itfelf  was  little  qucftioned : 
Where  the  exercife  was  thought  liable  to  exceptions, 
men  not  only  oppofed  it,  but  proceeded  to  deny  al-  . 
tc^ther.the  l^ality  of  the  prerogative,  on  which  it 
was  founded. 

James,  more  imprudent  and  arbitrary  than  his  / 
predeccffor,  iffucd  his  proclamation,  fufpending  all  / 
the  penal  laws  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs;  and  granting! 
a  general  liberty  of  confcience  to  all  his  fubjcfts.  I 
He  was  not  deterred  by  the  refledion,  both  that 
this  fcheme  of  indulgence  was  already  blafted  by  two 
fruitlefs  attempts ;  and  that  in  fuch  a  government  as 
that  of  England,  it  was  not  fufficient  that  a  prero- 
gative be  approved  of  by  fome  lawyers  and  anti- 
quaries :  If  it  was  condemned  by  the  general  voice 
ofthe  nation,  and  yet  was  ftill  exerted,  the  vidory 
over  national  liberty  was  no  lefs  fignal  than  if  ob- 
tained by  the  mod  flagrant  injuftice  and  ufurparion. 
Thefe  two  confiderations  indeed  would  rather  fcrvc 
to  recommend  this  projed  to  James  5  ,who  deemed 
himielf  fuperior  in  vigour  and  adivity  to  his  bro- 
ther,   and  who  probably  thought  that  his  people 
enjoyed  no  liberties,  Hbut  by  his  royal  conccffion  and 
indulgence.  , 

In  order  to  procure  a  better  reception  for  hifi 
cdift  of  toleration,  the  king,  finding  himfelf  oppof- 
ed by  the  church,  began  to  pay  t:ourt  to  the  difTent- 
crs;  and  he  imagined  that,  by  playing  one  party 
Voi.VIII,  S*  againft 
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CHAP,  againft  another,  he  (hould  cafily  obtain  the  viftorf 
\^^^iy  ^^^^  ^^^ »  ^  refined  policy  which  it  much  exceeded 
1687.  his  capacity  to  conduct.  His  intentions  were  fo 
obvious,  that  it  was  impoflible  for  him  ever  to  gain 
the  fincere  confidence  and  regard  of  the  non-con- 
.  formifts.  They  knew  that  che  genius  of  their  reli- 
ygion  was  diametrically  oppoficc  to  that  of  the  catho- 
lics, the  fole  objeft  of  the  king's  aflfeftions.  They 
were  fenfible,  that  both  the  violence  of  hia  teaiper, 
and  the  maxims  of  his  religion,  were  repugnant  to 
the  principles  of  toleration.  They  had  feen  that, 
on  his  acceflion,  as  well  as  during  his  brother's 
reign,  he  had  courted  the  church  at  th^ir  expence  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  his  dangerous  fchemes  were  rc?- 
jedled  by  the  prelates,  that  he  had  recounfe  to  the 
non-conformifts.  All  his  favours,  therefore,  muft, 
to  every  man  of  judgment  among  the  feclarics,  have 
appeared  infidious:  Yet  fiach'  was  the  pleafuse 
reaped  from  prefent  eafe,  fuch  the  animofity  of  the 
diflcnters  againft  the  church,  who  had  fo  long  fub- 
jeAed  them  to  the  rigours  of  perlecutfen,  that  they 
every  where  exprefled  the  moft  entire  duty  to  the 
king,  and  compliance  with  his  meafujes  -,  and  could 
not  forbear  rejoicing  extremely  in  the  pre&node- 
preffion  of  their  advcrfaries. 

But  had  the  diflcnters  been  ever  fo  much  incliiv- 
«d  to  ihut  their  eyes  with  regard  to  the  king's  inten- 
tions, the  manner  of  conducting  his  fchemc  in 
Scotland  was  fufficient  to  difcover  the  fecret.  The 
king  firft  applied  to  the  Scottifli  parliament,  and 
defired  an  indulgence  for  the  catholics  alone,  with- 
out comprehending  the  prefbytcrians :  But  that 
aflemblx,  though  more  difpofcd  than  even  the  par- 
liament of  England,  to  facrificc  their  civil  liberties, 
rrfolved  likewife  to  adhere  pertinacioufly.to  their  reli- 
gion 5  and  they  rejefted  for  the  firft  time  the  king's 
application.  James  therefore  found  himfclf  obli- 
gcd  to  exert  his  prerogative  j  and  he  now  thought  it 
prudent  to  incereft  a  party  among  his  fubjeds,  bcfides 

the 
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tlic  catholics,  in  fupporting  this  aft  of  authority. 
To  the  furprife  of  the  haraffed  and  pcrfecuted  prcf-  _ 
byterians,    they  heard  the  principles  of  toleration      i^j. 
tvery  where  extolled,    and  fegnd   that  full  per- 
mifliioil    was    granted  tb  attend  conventicles ;    an 
cffencfe  which,  c^en  during  this  reign,    had  been 
(leclared  ho  Ids  than  a  capital  cnornniity*     The 
king's  dedaratiort,  however,  of  indulgence  contiiined 
claufes  fufficieqt  to  deprefs  their  joy;     As  if  popery 
were  already  predominant;  he  declared,  '*  that  he 
■**  never  would  uic  force  or  invijuible  neceffity  agdinft 
"*'  any  min  oft  account  of  his  perfuafion  or  the  pro- 
*'  teftaot  religion:*'     A  promife  ftrely  of  toleratiort 
given  w  the  proteftants  with  great  precaution,  and 
admitting  a  confideraMe  iatitdde  for  perfecution  and 
violence.     It  is  likewife  remarkable,  that  (he  kin^ 
declared  in  exprefs  terms,  "  that  he  had  thoughc( 
*'^  fit,  by  his  fovereign  authority,  prerogative  royal, . 
*'  and  ahfduU  power/  which  all  his  iSbjedls  were : 
**  to  obey  mthont  refervd  to  grant  this  royal  tole-  ' 
•*  ration,"    The  dangerous  defigns  of  othef  pirificci  ^ 
£tre  to  be  coUedled  by  a  comparifori  of  their  fev^ral 
aftidns,  or  by  a  difcovcry  of  their  mOre  fecrct  conn- 
fels :  But  fo  blinded  was  James  with  zeal,  fo  tranf- 
ported  by  his  imperious  temper,  that  even  his  pro-- 
clamations  and    public  edifts    contain    expreffions 
which,  without  farther  inquiry,  may  fuffice  to  his 
condemnarion. 

The  Englirfl  \;^eli  knew,  that  the  king,  by  the 
conftitution  of  their  government,  thought  himfelf 
entitled,  as  indeed  he  was,  to  as  ample  authority  in 
his  fouthern,  as  rn  hb  northern  kingdom  i  and 
therefore,  though  tiie  declaration  of  indulgence 
publilhed  for  England  was  more  caiitioufty  ex- 
prefled,  they  could  not  but  be  alarmed  by  the  arbi- 
trary treatment  to  which  their  neighbours  were  ex- 
pofed.  It  is  even  remarkable,  that  the  Englifh 
declaration  contained  claufes  of  a  ftrange  import. 
Th^  king  there  promifed,  that  he  woula  «Saijitaiii 

S    2  ]pA9 
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CHAP.  liis  loving  fubjcfts  in  all  their  properties  and  poffdX 
>^^^^_f  fions,  as  well  of  church  and  abbey  lands  as  of  any 
1687.     other.  Men  thought,  that  if  the  full  eftablilhment  of 
popery  were  hot  at  hand,  this  promife  was  quite  fu- 
perfluous ;  and  they  concluded,  that  the  king  war 
fo  replete  with  joy  on  the  profpeft  of  that  gloriouf 
cvent>  that  he  could .  not,  even  for  a  moment^  re- 
frain from  expreffing  it.  | 
State  of          But  what  afibrded  the  luoft  alarming  prolpeft, 
Ireland.      ^^  (jjg  continuance  and  even  increafe  of  the  violent 
J  and  prccipiute  condu6t  of  affairs  in  Ireland.     Tyr- 
,  connel  was  now  vetted  with  full  authority  j  and  car- 
.'   ried  over  with  him  as  chancellor  one  Fitton,  a  man 
■    who  was  taken  from  a  jail,  and  who  had  been  con- 
.    vidled  of  forgery  and  other  crimes,  but  who  com- 
penfated  for  all  his  enormities  by  a  headlong  zeal  for 
the  catholic  religion.     He  was  even  heard  to  fay 
from  the  bench,  that  the  proteftants  were  all  rogues, 
and  that  there  was  not  one  among  forty  thoufand 
that  was  not  a  traitor,  a  rebel,  and  a  villain.     The 
whole  ftrain  of  the  adminiftration  was  fuitable  to 
j  fuch  fcntiments.     The  catholics  were  put  in  poffef- 
j  fion  of  the  council  table,  of  the  courts  of  judicature; 
and  of  the  bench  of  juftices.     In  order  to  makis^ 
!  them  mafters  of  the  parliament,  the  fame  violence 
'  was  cxercifed  that  had  been  praftifed  in  England^ 
The  charters  of  Dublin  and  of  all  the  corporations 
were  annulled ;.  and  new  charters  were  granted,  fub- 
jefting  the  corporations  to  die  will  of  tlie  fovereign. 
The  proteftant  freemen  were  expelled,  catholics  in- 
troduced; and  the  latter  feft,  as  they  always  were 
the  majority  in  number,  were  now  inverted  with  the 
il^hole  power  of  the  kingdom.     The  adl  of  fettle- 
went  was  the  only  obftacle  to  their  enjoying  the 
whole   property  i     and   Tyrconnel   had  formed  a 
fcheme  for  CAlling  a  parliament,,  in  order  to  reverie 
that  adl,  and  empower  the  king  to.  beftow  all  the 
lands  of  Ireland  on  his  catholic  fubjcfts.     But  in 
this  fcheme  he  met  with  oppofition  from  the  mode- 
rate 
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rate  catholics  in  the  king's  council.    Lord  Bellafis>^^  ^  ^• 
went  even  fo  far  as  to  affirm  with  an  oath,  «  that  ^    ^J^'_r 
^*  that  fellow    in    Ireland  was  fool  and  madman     i6g7^ 
*^  enough  to  ruin  ten  kingdoms."     The  decay  of 
trade,  froni  the  defertion  of  the  proteftants,  was  re- 
prcfented;  the  finking  of  the  revenue;  the  alarm 
communicated  to  England :  And  by  thefe  confiderr 
ations  the    king's  refolutions  were  for.fome  time 
fufpcnded ;  though  it  was  eafy  to  forefec,  from  the 
ufual  tenor  of  his  conduft,  which  fide  would  at 
laft  preponderate. 

But  the  king  was  not  content  with  difcovering 
In  his  own  kingdoms  the  imprudence  of  his  cpn- 
du6t:  He  was  refolved,  that  all  Europe  fliould  be 
witnefs  of  it.     He  publicly  fent  the  earl  of  Caftle-  Embafly 
maine  ambaflador  extraordinary  to  Rome,  in  order  *®  ^^"^•* 
to  exprefs  his  obeifance  to  the  pope,  and  to  make  \ 
advances  for  reconciling  his  kingdoms,  in  form,  ta  ; 
the  catholic  conrimunion.     Never  man,  who  came  ' 
on  fo  important  an  errand,  met  with  fo  many  ne-  \ 
gle(5ls,   and  even  affronts,  as  Caftlemaine.      The  .• 
pontiff,  inftead  of  being  pleafed  with  this  forward 
ftep,  concluded  that  a  fcheme,  cohdufted  with  fp 
much  indifcretion,  could  never  pofllbjy  be  fucceflJ^ 
ful.     And  as  he  was  engaged  in  a  violent  quarrel     - 
with  the  French  monarch,  a  quarrel  which  intcreft- 
cd  him  more  nearly  than  the  converfion  of  Eng- 
land^  he  bore  little  regard  to  James,  whom  he  be- 
Jieved  too  clofcly  connedled  with  his  capital  enemy. 
The  only  proof  of  complaifance  which  James  re-- 
ccived  from  the  pontiff  was  his  fending  a  nuncio  tq 
England,  in  return  for  the  embafly.      By  ad  of 
parliament  any  communication  with  the  pope  was 
made  treafon :  Yet  fo  little  regard  did  the  king  pay 
to  the  laws,  that  he  gave  the  nuncio  a  public  and 
iblemn  reception  at  Windfor.   The  duke  of  Somer- 
fet,  dne  of  the  bed-chamber,  becaufe  he  refufed  to 
allift  at  this  ceremony,  was  difmifled  from  his  em- 
ployment.   The  nuncio  refided  openly  in  London 

S  3  during: 
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CHAP,  during  the  reft  of  this  reign.     Four  catholic  bi- 

Y  ^-'^  ftiops  were  publicly'confecrated  in  the  king's  chapel, 

it&7.      ^t\d  fcnt  out  under  the  title  of  vicars  apoftolical,  tQ 

exwcife  the  epifcopal  funftian  in  their  refpeftivc 

4ioce{eSto     Their  paftoral  letters,  direfted  to  the  la/ 

catholics  of  England,  wer^  printed  and  dilj)erfed  by 

llie  exprcfs  allowance  ^nd  permifllon  of  thp  king. 

The  regular  clergy  of  that  0on[>munipp  appeared  at 

court  in  the  habits  of  their  pr^erj  and  ibpde  of 

them  were  fo  indifcreet  as  to  boaft,  that,  irt  a  Kttlc 

tinne,  they  hoped  to  walk  in  prpjfefnpn  through  the 

capital,  •      ^ 

While  the  king  fhockcd  in  the  mod  open  mart* 
ner  all  the  principles  and  prejudice*  of  his  proteftant; 
fubjefts,  he  could  not  fometimes  but  be  fenfible^ 
that  he  flood  in  need  of  their  afliftance  for  the  exe- 
cution of  his  defigns.  He  had  himfelf,  by  virtue 
of  his  prerogative,  fufpended  the  penal  Ijiws,  and 
difpenfed  with  the  teft ;  but  he  would  gladly  have 
obtained  the  fanftion  of  parliament  to  tneife  afts  of 
power;  and  he  knew  that,  without  this  authorityj^ 
nis  fjdifts  alone  would  never  afford  a  durable  fecu- 
r-ity  to  the  catholics.  He.  had  employed^  therefore^^ 
with  the  rnemberfc  of  parliament  many  private  con- 
ferences, which  were  then  called  flq/elings-,  and  he 
ufed  every  expedient  of  rfafons,  menaces,  and  pro- 
mifes,  to  break  their  pbftipacy  in  this  particulai". 
Finding  all  his  efforts  fruitlcfs,  he  had  diffolved  the 

5)arliament,  and  was  determined  to  call  a  new  one, 
rom  which  |ie  expeded  more  copnplaifance  and 
fubmifljon.  By  the  praftice  of  annulling  the  char-i 
ters,  the  king  was.  become  mafter  of  all  the  corpo- 
rations, and  could  ^t  pleafure  change  every  where 
the  whole  magiftracy.  The  church  party,  therefore, 
by  whom  the  crown  ha^  been  hjtherto  fo  remark- 
ably fupportcd,  and  to  whom  the  king  vifibly  owed 
nis  fafety  from  all  the  efforts  of  hJs  enemies,  wa^ 
•  deprived  of  authority;  and  the  dilTenrers,  thofc 
Y^ry  enemies,  were,  firft  iti  London,  and  after- 
iQ  warda 
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wards  la  everjr  other  corporation,    fubftituted  in  Chap. 
their  place.     Not  content  with  this  violent  and  ^^* 
ckngerous  innovation,  the  king  appointed  certain      16S7 
regulators  to  examine  the  qualifications  of  eleftors ; 
and  directions  were  given  them  to  exclude  ali  fuch  as 
adhered  to  the  teft  and  penal  ftatutes  \     Queries  to 
this  purpofe  were  openly  propofcd  in  all  places,  in 
order  to  try  the  fcntiments  of  men,  and  enable  the 
king  to  judge  of  the  proceedings  of  the  future  par- 
liament.    The  power  of  the  crown  was  at  this  time 
fo  great  5  and  the  revenue,   managed  by  James's 
frugality,  fo  confiderable  and  independent;  that,  if 
he  had  embraced  any  national  party,  he  had  been 
;cnftired  of  fuccefs ;  and  might  have  carried  his  au- 
thority to  what  length  he  pleafed.     But  the  catho- 
lics, to  whom  he  had  entirely  devoted  himfelf,  were 
fcarcely  the  hundredth  part  of  the  people.     Even 
the^proteftant  non-conformifts,  whom  he  fo  much 
courted,  were  litde  mdre  than  the  twentieth;  and 
what  was  worfe,  repofed  no'  confidence  in  the  unna- 
tural alliance  contrafted  with  the  catholics,  and  in 
die  principles  of  toleration,  which,  contrary  to  their 
ufual  pra<9:ic€  in  ail'  ^es,  feemed  at  prefent  to  be 
adopted  by  that  fed.     The  king,  therefore,  finding 
Kttlc  hopes  of  fuccefs,  delayed  th6  fummonins  of 
a  parliament,  and  proceeded  ftill  in  the  cxercilc  of 
his  illegal  and  arbitrary  authority. 

The  whole  power  in  Ireland  had  been  committed 
to  catholics.  In  Scotland,  all  the  minifters,  whom 
the  king  chiefly  tmfted,  were  converts  to  that  reli- 
gion. Every  great  office  in  Ehgland,  civil  and 
military,   was  gradually^  transferred  from  the  pro- 

*  The  ele^lions  in  fome  places,  particularly  in  York,,  were  ti-anf* 
Cerj-ed  from  the  {leople  to  the  magiftrates,  who,  by  the  new  charter, 
were  all  named  by  the  crown.  Sir  John  Rercfby's  Memoirs,  p.  174. 
This  was  in  reality  nothing  dlffei^nt  from  the  king's  naming  the 
members.  '  The  fame  a^  of  authority  had  been  employed  in  all  the 
bojroughs  of  Scotland. 

S  4  teftants. 
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c  HAP.  a  regular  eleftion  of  a  prefidcnt,  they  could  not 
V-^^Lf  <^CP"V^  h^"^  of  his  office,  and,  during  his  lifr-dmc, 
,487.     fubftitute  any  other  in  his  place;  that,  even  if  there 
Virerc  a  vacancy,  Parker,  by  the   ftatutes  of  their 
founder,  could  not  be  chofen ;  that  tfiey  had  all  of 
theni  bound  themfclves  by  oath  to  obfervc  thefc 
ftatutes,  and  never  on  any  account  to  accept  of  a 
difpenfation  ;  and  that  the  college  had  at  all  times 
fo  tnuch  diftinguilhed  itfelf  by  its  loyalty,  that  no- 
thing but  the  naoft  invincible  neceffity  could  now 
oblige  thenn  to  oppofe   his   majefty's  inclinations. 
All  thefe  reafons  availed  them  nothing;    The  pre- 
fijieat  and  ail  the  fellows,  except  two  who  complied, 
^  were  expelled  the  college ;  and  Parker  was  put  in 
;  pollcflion  of  the  office.     This  a£k  of  violence,  of 
.'  $11  thoic  which  were  committed  during  the  reign  of 
James,  is  perhaps  the  moft  illegal  and  arbitrary. 
When  the  difpenfmg  power  was  the  moft  ftrenuoufly 
infifted  on  by  court  lawyers,  it  had  ftill  been  allow- 
ed, that  the  ftatutes  which  regard  private  property, 
couU  not  legally  be  infringed  by  that  prerogative. 
Yet  in  this  inftance  it  appeared,  that  even  thefc 
were   not  now  fecure  from  invafion.     The  privi- 
leges of  a  college  are  attacked :  Men  arc  illegally 
difpoflcfied  of  their  property,  for  adhering  to  their 
duty,  to  their  oaths,  and  to   their  religion:  The 
fountains  of  the  church  are  attempted  to  be  poi- 
foned  ;  nor  would  it  be  long,  it  was  concluded,  ere 
all  ecclefiaftical,  as  well  as  civil  preferments,  would" 
be  beftowed  on  fuch  as,  negligent  of  honour,  virtue, 
and   fincerity,    bafely  facrificed  their   faith  to  the 
■    '      reigning  fuperftition.     Such  were  the  general  fenti- 
ments ;    and   as  the   univerfities  have  an  intimate 
connexion  with  the  ecclefiaftical  eftabliftiments,  and 
mightily  intereft  all  thofe  who  have  there  received 
their   education,    this   arbitrary   proceeding   began 
an  univerfal  difcontent  againft  the  king's  admini-. 
ilration. 

The 
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Th£  next  meafure  of  the  court  was  an  infult  CM ap. 
ftill  more  open  on  the  ecclefiaftics,  and  rendered 
the  breach  between  the  king  and  that  powerful  body 
latal,  as  well  as  incurable.     It  is  ftrarigc  that  James, 
5vhen  he  felt,  frpm  the  fentiments  of  his  own  heart, 
'What  a  mighty  influence  religious  zeal  had  over  him, 
Ihould  yet  be  fo  infatuated  as  never  once  to  fulpeft  | 
^at  it  might  poflibly  have  a  proportionable  autho-  / 
rity  over  his  fubjedts.     Could  he  have  profited  by 
repeated  experience,  h^  had  feen  inftances  enow  of 
^heir  ftrong  averfion  to  that  comn^union,   which, 
from  a  violent,  imperious  temper,  he  was  deter- 
mined, by  every  poflible  expedient^  to  introduce 
Into  his  kingdoms. 

The  king  publifhed  a  fecond  declaration  of  in- 
dulgence,  almoft  in  the  fame  terms  with  thfc  for- 
rnerj  and  he  fubjoined  an  order,  that,  immedi- 
ately after  divine  lervice,  it  Ihould  be  read  by  the 
clergy  in  all  the  churches.  As  they  were  known 
tmivcrfally  to  difapprove  of  the  ufe  made  of  the 
fufpending  power,  this  claufe,  they  thought,  could 
be  meant  only  as  an  infult  upon  them;  and  they 
l?vere  fenfible,  that,  by  their  compliance,  they  fliould 
cxpofe  themfelves,  both  to  public  contempt,  01% 
account  of  their  tancie  behaviour,  and  to  public 
)iatred,  by  their  ii)dire6tly  patrpnifing  fo  obnoxious 
^  prerogative  "*•  They  were  determined,  therefore, 
almoft  yniverfally  tp  preferve  the  regard  of  the 
people  5  their  only  prote<ftion,  while  the  laws  were 
becorhe  of  fq  little  validity,  and  while  the  court 
Vr'as  fq  deeply  engaged  in  oppofite  interefts.  In- 
order  to  encourage  them  in  this  refolution,  fix  prfc- 
Jates^  nanr^ely  I;^loyde  bjlhop  of  Sf.  Afaph,  Ken  of 


«  When  C>)ar1es  diffoWed  his  laft  parlinment,  he  fet  forth  a  decla- 
fatlon  giving  his  reaibns  for  that  nieafuiey  and  this  declaration  the 
<:Iergy  had  been  ordered  to  read  to  the  people  after  divine  fervice. 
'^heie  orders  were  agreeable  to  their  party  prejudices,  and  they  wiU- 
ingJy  fubqiitted  to  then).    The  <;ontrary  w|is  iiqw  d\v  CAf^, 

Bath 
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CHAP.  Bath  and  Wells,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  ChichcC- 
.  ^^^'  ^  ter.  White  of  Peterborough,  and  Trelawney  of 
"  i68s,  Rriftol,  met  privately  with  the  primate,  and  con- 
certed the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  king.  They 
there  reprefent  in  few  words,  that,  though  pofleffcd 
of  the  higheft  fenfe  of  loyalty,  a  virtue  of  which  the 
church  of  England  had  given-  fuch  eminent  tefti- 
monies ;  and  though  defirous  of  affording  cafe,  in  2^ 
legal  way,  to  all  proteftant  diffcnters ;  yet,  becaufc 
the  declaration  of  indulgence  was  founded  on  a 
prerogative  formerly  declared  illegal  by  parlia- 
ment, they  could  not,  in  prudence,  honour,  or 
confcience,  fo  far  make  themfelves  parties  as  the 
diftribution  of  it  all  over  the  kingdom  would  be  in- 
terpreted to  amount  to*  They  therefore  befought 
the  king,  that  he  would  pot  infift  upon  their  reading 
that  declaration ". 

The  king  was  incapable,  not  only  of  yielding 

i  to  the   greateft  oppofition,    but    of  allowing  the 

'  flighteft  and  moft  refpeftful  contradiflion  to  pafe 

,xincenfurcd.     He  immediatefy  embraced  a  refolu- 

tion  (and   his  refolutions,   when  once  embraced, 

'  "  The  words  of  the  petition  were  i  That  the  great  aveEfenefs  found 

'  in  themfelves  to  their  diftribiiting  and  publifhine  in  all  their  cHurchet 

I  your  majcfty*s  late  declaration   for  liberty  of   confcience,  proceeds 

\  -        neither  from  any  want  of  duty  and  obedience  to  your  maje^  (ow 

holy  mother  the  church  of  England,  being;  both  in  tier  principles  and 
her  conftant  praflice  unqueftionably  loyal,  and  having  to  her  gre&t 
honour  been  more^  than  once  publicly  acknowledged  to  be  fo  by  you: 
!  rracioiifi  majefty)  nor  yet  from  any  want  of  tenderncfs  to  dillenters, 

in  relation  to  whom  we  are  willing  to  come  to  fuch  a  temper  as  fliall 
be  thought  fit,  when  the  matter  (hall  be  confidered  and  fettied*hi  par* 
liament  and  convocation.  But  among  many  other  confiderationt, 
frorfi  this  efpecially,  becaufe  that  declaration  is  founded  upon  fuch  a 
difpenfmg  power  as  hath  been  often  declared  illegal  in  pr(riiament,aod 
particularly  in  the  years  x66x  and  167%,  and  in  the  beginning  of  your  ' 
majefty^s  reign,  and  is  a  matter  of  fo  great  moment  and  confequence 
to  the  whole  nation  both  in  church  and  ftate,  that  your  petitioners 
cannot  in  pi-udence,  honour,  or  confcience,  fo  far  make  themfelves 
panics  to  it  as  a  diftribution  of  it  all  over  the  nation,  and  the  iblemn 
puhllcRtion  of  it  once  and  again,  even  in  God's  houfe,  and  in  the 
time  of  divine  fervice^  muft  amount  to  in  common  and  reafonabla 
€onftru6UoQ. 

were 
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l^re  inflexible)  of  punilhing  the  biftiops,  for  a  peti-    CHAP* 
tion  fo  popular  in  its  matter,  and  fo  prudent  and  ^,_^^f^ 
cautious  in  the   expreflion.      As  the  petition   was      ibi>. 
delivered  him  in  private,  he  fummoned  them  be- 
fore the  council ;    and   queftioned   them   whether 
they  would  acknowledge  it.     The  bifliops  faw  his 
intention,  and  feemed  long  defirous  to  decline  an- 
fwering :  But  being  pufhed  by  the  chancellor,  they 
at  laft  avowed  the  petition.    On  their  refufal  to  give 
bail,  an  order  was  immediately  drawn  for  their  com<« 
mitmenc  to  the  Tqwer ;  and  the  crown  lawyers  re- 
ceived diredtions  to  profecute  them  for  the  feditious 
libel  which,  it  was  pretended,  they  had  compofed 
and  uttered.  ^ 

The  people  were  already  aware  of  the  danger  imprifoft. 
to  which  the  prelates  were  expofed ;  and  were  ™^'» 
raifcd  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  anxiety  and  attention 
with  regard  to.  the  iffue  of  this  extraordinary 
affair.  But  when  they  beheld  thefe  fathers  of  the 
church  brought  from  court  under  the  cuftody  of 
a  guard,  when  they  faw  them  embarked  iii  vef- 
fels  on  the  river,  and  conveyed  towards  the 
Tower,  all  their  affeftion  for  liberty,  all  their  zeal 
for  religion,  blazxd  up  at  once ;  and  they  flew  to 
behold  this  afFeding  fpeftacle.  The  whole  Ihore 
was  covered  with  crowds  of  proftrate  fpeftators, 
who  at   once  implored  the  blefling  of  thofe  holy 

!)aftors,  and  addreffed  their  petitions  towards  Heaven 
or  proteftion  during  this  extreme  danger,  to  which 
their  country  and  their  religion  ftood  expofed. 
Even  the  foldiers,  feized  with  the  contagion  of  the 
fame  fpirit,  flung  themfelves  on  their  knees  befi^rc 
the  diftrcfled  prelates,  and  craved  the  benedidtion 
of  thofe  criminals  whom  they  were  appointed  to 
guard.  Some  perfons  ran  into  the  water,  that 
they  might  participate  more  nearly  in  thofe  bleflT- 
ings,  which  the  prelates  were  diftributing  on  all 
around  them.  The  bifliops  themfelves,  -  during 
this  triumphant  fuflTcring,  augmented  the  general 
'    ^    ■  favour. 


N. 
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CHAP,  favour,  by  the  moft  lowly  fubmiflive  deportment j 
^^^-  and  they  ftill  exhorted  the  people  to  fear  Go^ 
i6S^*  honour  the  king,  and  maintain  their  loyalty  j  ex- 
preflions  more  animating  than  the  moft  inflamma- 
tory fpeeches.  Arid  no  fooner  had  they  entered 
the  precinds  of  thfc  Tower  thin  they  hurried  to 
chapel,  in  order  to  return  thanks  for  thofe  afflic- 
tions, which  Heaven,  In  deferite  of  its  holy  caufe^ 
had  thought  them  Worthy  to  endure, 

iriaJ>  Their  paflage,  when  condudled  to  fheir  trial, 

Mvas,  if  poffible,  attended  by  greater  crowds  oi* 
anxioiis  fpeftators.  All  mcfn  faw  the  dangerous 
crifis  to  which  affairs  were  reduced,  and  were  fen- 
fible  that  the  king  could  not  have*  put  the  ifluc 
on  a  Cilufe  more  unfavourable  for  himfelf  than  that 
in  which  he  had  fo  imprudentljr  engaged.  Twenty- 
Dirie  temporal  petfrs  (for  the  other  prelates^  kept 
aloof)  attended  the  prilbners  to  Weftminfter-hall  j 
and  fuch  crowds  of  gentry  followed  the  proceflion, 
that  fcarcely  was  any  room  left  for  the  populace 
to  enter.  The  lawyers  for  the  bilhops  were  fir 
Robert  SaWyer,  Iir  FraricJs  Pembcrton,  Pollex- 
fen,  Treby,  arid  Sommers.  No  eaufe^,  even  du- 
ring the  profecution  of  the  popifli  plot,  was  ever 
heard  with  fo  much  zeal  and  attention.  The  po- 
pular torrent,  which,  of  itfelf,  ran  fierce  and  ftrong, 
was  now  farther  irritatecj  by  the  oppofition  of  gg- 
vernment. 

Thk  counfel  for  the  birfidps  pleaded,  that  the 
law  allowed  fubjeds,  if  they  thought  themfelves 
aggrieved  in  any  particular,  to  apply  by  petitioa 
to  the  king,  provided  they  kept  within  certain 
bounds,  which  the  fame  law  prefcribed  to  them, 
and  which,  in  the  prefent  petition,  the  prelates 
had  ftriiftly  obferved :  That  an  aftive  obedience  in 
cafes  which  were  cdnfrai'y  to  conference,  was  ne- 
ver pretended  to  be  due  to  governmeiitj  and  law 
was  allowed  to  be  the  great  meafure  of  the  com- 
pliance and  fubmiffion  of  fubjefts  ;  That  when  aijy 
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fierfon  found  commands  to  be  impofcd  upon  him  c^  H  A  p. 
which  he  could  not  obey,  it  was  more  refpcftful  ^  ^^'^ 
in  him  to  offer  his  reafons  for  refusal,  than  to  r^-  ig%%^ 
main  irt  a  folkn  and  refraftory  lilencer  That  it 
.was  no  breach  of  duty  in  fubjeft^,  even  though  not 
called  upon,  to  difcovtr  their  fenfc  of  public  mea- 
fures,  in  which  every  one  had  fo  intimate  a  con- 
cern :  That  the  biftiops  in  die  prefent  cafe  were 
called  upon,  and  muft  either  e:cprefs  their  appro- 
bation by  compliance,  or  their  dilapprobation  by 
petition  :•  That  it*  could  be  no  fedition  to  deny  the 
prerogative  of  fufpending  the  laws ;  becaufe  there 
really  was  Ao  fuch  prerogative,  nor  ever  could  be, 
in  a  legal  and  limited  government:  That  even  if 
this  prerogative  were  real,  it  had  yet  been  frequent- 
ly controverted  before  the  whole  nation,  both  in 
Weftminfter-hall,  and  in  both  houfes  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  no  one  had  ever  dreamed  of  punifhing 
the  denial  of  it  as  criminal :  That  the  prelates,  in- 
ftead  of  making  an  appeal  to  the  people,  had  ap>- 
pli^d  in  private  to  his  majcfty,  and  had  even  deli- 
vered their  petition  fo  fecretly,  that,  except  by  the 
confeffion  extorted  from  them  before  the  council,  it 
was  found  impoffible  to  prove  them  the  authors : 
And  thaf  though  the  petition  was  afterwards  print- 
ed and  difperfcd>  it  was  not  fo  miteh  as  attempted 
to  be  proved  that  they  had  the  leaft  knowledge  of 
the  publication. 

These  arguments  were  convincing  rn  themfelves, 
and  were  heard  with  a  favourable  difpofition  by  the 
atidience.     Even  fome  of  the  judges,  though  their 
feats  were  held  during  pleafure,  declared  themfelve^ 
in  favour  of  the  prifoners.    The  jury,  however,  from 
what  caufe  i^  unknown,  took  feveral-  lK)urs  to  de-  • 
liberate,  and  kept,  during  fo  long  a  time,  the  peo- 
ple in  the  moft  anxious  expeftation.     But  when  the  i7tii  jimc^ 
wifhed-for   vcrdift,    nol  guilty,    was   at  lall   pro-  ^ufj!'J"c 
nouMcd,  the  intelligence  was  echoed  through  the  d"e'bf 

hal"l>  "^°P«' 
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CHAP,  haijj  ^as  conveyed  to  the  crowds  without,  was  car- 
x^^'Lf  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^y»  ^^^  ^^^  propagated  with  infinicft- 
x6t8.     joy  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Ever  fince  Monmouth's  rebellion,  the  king  hat^ 
every  fummer,  encamped  his  army  on  Hounflow* 
lieath,  that  he  might  both  improve  their  difcipline, 
and  by  fo  unufual  a  fpe£bacle  overawe  the  mutinous 
people.  A  popilh  chapel  was  openly  credked  in 
the  midft  of  the  camp,  and  great  pains  were  taken, 
though  in  vain,  to  bring  over  the  Ibldiers  to  that 
communion.  The  few  converts,  whom  the  priefta 
had  made,  were  treated  with  fuch  contenhpt  and 
ignominy,  as  deterred  every  one  from  following  the 
example.  Even  the  Irifli  officers,  whom  the  king 
introduced  into  the  army,  ferved  rather,  from  the 
averfion  borne  them,  to  weaken  his  intereft  amonp; 
them.  It  happened,  that  the  very  day  on  which 
the  trial  of  the  bilhops  was  finiflied,  James  had  re- 
viewed the  troops,  and  had  retired  into  the  tent  of 
lord  Fevcrftiam,  the  general ;  when  he  was  furprifed 
to  hear  a  great  uproar  in  the  camp,  attended  with 
the  moft  extravagant  fymptoms  of  tumultuary  joy. 
He  luddcnly  inquired  the  caufc,  and  was  told  by 
Feverlham,  "It  was  nothing  but  the  rejoicing  of 
**  the  ibldiers  for  the  acquittal  of  the  bilhops.** 
<^  Do  you  call  that  nothing  ?"  replied  he;  "  but 
<*  fo  much  the  worfe  for  them." 

The  king  was  ftill  determined  to  ruQi  forward  in 
the  fame  courfe,  in  which  he  was  already,  by  his 
precipitate  career,  fo  fatally  advanced.  Though  he 
knew  that  every  order  of  men,  except  a  handful  of 
catholics,  were  enraged  at  his  paft  meaftires,  and 
ftill  more  terrified  with  the  future  profpcft  j  though 
he  faw  that  the  fame  difcontents  liad  reached  the 
army,  his  fole  refource  during  the  general  disaffec- 
tion ;  yet  was  he  incapable  of  changing  his-meafures, 
or  even  of  repfiitting  his  violence  in  the  profecution 
of  them.  He  ftruck  out  two  of  the  judges, 
3  I  Powcl 
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Powel  and  HoUoway,  who  had  afppeared  to  favour 
the  bifhops :  He  iffued  orders  to  profecuce  all  thofe 
clergymen  who  had  not  read  his*  declaration ;  that  iCBgT 
is,  the  whole  church  of  England,  two  hundred  ex-^ 
cepted:  He  feni  a  mandate  to  the  new  fellows, 
whom  he  had  obtruded  on  Magdalen  college,  to 
cleft  for  prefidcnt,  in  the  room  of  Parker,  lately 
dcceafed,  one  Giffbrd,  ^  doftor  of  the  Sorbo.nnc, 
and  titular  bifhop  of  Madura :  And  he  is  feven  faid 
to  have  nominated  the  fame  perfon  to  the  fee  of 
Oxford.  So  great  an  infatuation  is  perhaps  an  ob- 
jeft  of  compaflion  rather  than  of  anger:  And  is 
really  furprifmg  in  a  man  who,  in  other  refpefts, 
was  not  wholly  deficient  in  fenfe  and  accomplifh- 
mcnts.. 

A  FEW  days  before  the  acquittal  of  the  bifhops, 
an  event  happened,  which,  in  the  king's  fentiments, 
much  overbalanced  -all  the  mortifications  received 
on  that  occafion.     The  queen  was  delivered  of  a  loth  June, 
fon,   who   was   baptifed   by   the   name   of  James;  ^^'^■^'*?^ 
This  blefling  was  impatienly  longed  for,  not  only  of\vaic«! 
by  the  king  and  queen,  but  by  all  the  zealous  ca- 
tholics both  abroad  and  at  home.     They  faw,  that 
the  king'was  paft  middle  age ;  and  that  on  his  death 
the  fucceffion  mull  devolve  to  the  prince  and  prin- 
cefs  of  Orange,  two  zealous  proteftants,  who  would 
foon  replace  every  thing  on  ancient  foundations. 
Vows  therefore  were  offered  at  every  fhrlne  for  a 
male  fucceffor :  Pilgrimages  were  undertaken,  par- 
ticularly one  to  Loretto,  by  the  dutchefs  of  Mo- 
dena;   and  fuccefs  was  chiefly  attributed  to  that 
pious  journey.     But  in  proportion  as  this  event  was 
agreeable  to  the  catholics,  it  increafed  the  difguft  of 
the  proteftants,  by  depriving  them  of  that  pleafing,- 
though  fomewhat  diftant  profpeft,  in  which  at  pre- 
fcnt  they  flattered  themfelves.     Calumny  even  went 
{o  far  as  to  afcribe  to  the  king  the  defign  of  impof- 
ing  on  the  world  a  fuppofititious  child,  who  might 
be  educated  in  his  principles,   and  after  his  death 

Vol.  Vlil.  T  fupport 
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^Lxx^'  fupport  the  catholic  religion  in  his  dominions.  The 
y^  _  /^  nation  almoft  univcrfally  believed  him  *  capable, 
1688.  from  bigotry,  of  committing  any  crime;  as  they 
had  feen,  that,  from  like  motives,  he  was  guilty  of 
every  imprudence:  And  the  affeftions  of  nature, 
they  thought^,  would  be  eafily  facrificed  to  the  fupe- 
rior  motive  of  propagating  a  catholic  and  orthodox 
faith.  The  prefent  occafion  was  not  the  firft,  when 
that  calumny  had  been  invented.  In  the  year  1682, 
the  queen,  then  dutbhefs  of  York,  had  been  preg- 
nant ;  and  rumours  were  fpread  that  an  impofture 
would  at  that  time  be  obtruded  upon  the  nation : 
But  happily,  the  infant  proved  a  female,  and  there- 
by fpared  the  party  all  the  trouble  of  fupporting 
their  improbable  fiftion  ®. 

«  This  ftory  is  taken  notice  of  in  a  weckJy  paper,  the  Obfcrvator, 
publifticd  at  that  very  time,  a3d  of  Auguft  1682.  Party  zeal  is  ca- 
pable of  fwallowing  the  moft  incredible  ftory?  hut  it  is  furely  fingu.. 
Jar»  that  the  fame  calumny,  when  once  baffled,  ihould  yet  be  re- 
sewed  with  fuch  fuccefs. 


/  ^ 
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Condu^  of  the  prince  of  Orange He  forms  a 

league  againji  France — refufes  to  concur  with  the 

king — refohes  to  oppofe  the  king Is  applied  to 

by  tbeEngliJh Coalition  of  parties Princess 

preparations Offers  of  France  to  the  king-^ 

rejeiled Suppofed  league  with  France Ge^ 

nefal  difcontents The  king  retraSs  his  meafures 

■  ■■  '    Prince's  declaration "The  prince  lands  in 

England General  commotion Defertion   of 

the   army^and    of  prince  George — and  of  the 

prificefs    'Anne King's     coi^ernatiorp  —  and 

flight General    conftfton King  feized   at 

Feverjham Second  efcape King's  charaSer 

*^— ^Convention  fummoned Settlement  of  Scot^ 

land Englijb   convention  meets Views    of 

the  parties Free  conference  between  the  houfes 

Commons  prevail Settlement  of  the  crown 

Manners  andfciences. 

WHILE  every  motive,  civil  and  religious,  chap. 
concurred  to  alienate  from  the  king  every    lxxi.  ^ 
rank   and  denomination  of  men,  it  might  be  ex-     ,5^,^ 
pcftcd  that  his  throne  would,  without  delay,  fall  to 
pieces  by  its  own  weight :  But  fuch  is  the  influence 
of  eftablifhed  government;  fo  averfe  are  men  from 
beginning  hazardous  enterprifes;  that,  h^d  not  an 
attack  been  made  from  abroad,  affairs  might  long 
have  remained  in  their  prefent  delicate  Tituacion,  and 
James  might  at  lafl:  have  prevailed  in  his  rafh  and 
iU-concerOKd  projecfts. 

T  a  The 
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The  prince  of  Orange,  ever  fince  his  marriage 

with  the  lady  Mary,  had  maintained  a  very  prudent 

i6«8.  condudt ;  agreeably  to  that  found  underftanding  with 
Condua  which  he  was  fo  erpinently  endowed.  He  made  it 
prince  of  »  maxim  to  concern  himfelf  little  in  Englifli  affairs. 
Orange,  and  never  by  any  meafure  to  difguft  any  of  the 
faftions,  or  give  umbrage  to  the  prince  who  fillecj 
the  throne.  His  natural  inclination,  as  well  as  his 
jntereft,  led  him  to  employ  himfelf  with  afliduous 
induftry  in  the  tranfaftions  on  the  continent,  and  to 
oppofe  the  grandeur  of  the  French  monarch,  againft 
whom  he  had  long,  both  from  perfonal  and  political 
confideracions,  conceived  a  violent  animofity.  By 
this  conduft,  he  gratified  the  prejudices  of  thQ 
whole  Englifh  nation :  But  as  he  crofled  the  incli- 
nations of  Charles,  who  fought  peace  by  compli- 
ance with  France,  he  had  much  declined  in  the 
favour  and  afFcdlions  of  that  monarch. 

James  on  his  acceffion  found  it  fo  much  his  in- 
tereft  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  heir  apparent, 
that  he  fliowed  the  prince  fome  demonftrations  of 
friendfhip;  and  the  prince,  on  his  part,  was  not 
ivanting  in  every  inftance  of  duty  and  regard  to- 
wards the  king.  On  Monmouth's  invafion,  he  im- 
mediately difpatched  over  fix  regiments  of  Britifh 
troops,  which  were  in  the  Dutch  fervice ;  and  he 
offered  to  take  the  command  of  the  king's  forces 
againft  the  rebels.  How  little  foever  he  might  ap- 
prove of  James's  adminirtration,  he  always  kept  a 
total  filence  on  the  fubjeit,  and  gave  no  counte- 
nance to  thofe  difcontents  which  were  propagated 
with  fuch  induftry  throughout  the  nation. 

It  was  from  the  application  of  James  himfelf^ 
that  the  prince  firft  openly  took  any  part  in  Englifh 
affairs.  Notwithftanding  the  lofty  ideas  which  the 
king  had  entertained  of  his  prerogative,  he  found 
that  the  edifts  emitted  from  it  ftiJl  wanted  much 
of  the  authority  of  laws^  an^  th^t  the  cpntinuance 
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of  them  might  in  the  iffue  become  dangerous,  both  ^^^J^' 
to  himfelf  and  to  the  catholics,  whom  he  defired  to      ,     ^ 
fevoun     An  aft  of  parliament  alone  could  infure     s68g. 
the  indulgeace  or  toleration,  which  he  had  laboured 
to  eftabliflii    and    he  hoped   that,   if  the  prince 
would  declare  in  favour  of  that  fcheme,  the  mem- 
bers, who  had  hitherto  refitted  all  his  own  appli- 
cations, would  at  laft  be  prevailed  with  to  adopt  it. 
The  confent,  therefore,  of  the  prince  to  the  repeal 
of  the  penal  ftatutes  and  of  the  teft  was  ftrongly  fo- 
licited  by  the  king ;  and  in  order  to  engage  him  to 
agree   to  that  meafure,    hopes  were  given',  that 
England  would  fecond  him  in  all  thofe  enterprifes 
which  his  aftive  and  extcnfive  genius  had  with  fuch 
fuccefs  planned  on  the  continent.     He  was  at  this 
time  the  centre  of  all  the  negotiations  of  Chriften- 
dom. 

The  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain,   as  the  Heformt 
prince  well  knew,  were  enraged  by  the  repeated  in-  *  '«?^« 
juries  which  they  had  fufFcred  from  the  ambition  of  f^*" 
JLewts,  and  ftill  more  by  the  frequent  infults  which 
his  pride  had  made  them  undergo.     He  was  ap- 
prifed  of  the  influence  of  thefe  monarchs  over  the 
catholic  princes  of  the  empire :  He  had  himfelf  ac- 
quired great  authority  with  the  proteftants:   And 
he  formed  a  projeft  of  uniting  Europe  in  one  gene- 
ral league  againfl:  the    encroachments  of  France^ 
which  feemed  fo  nearly  to  threaten  the  independ- 
ence of  all  its  neighbours. 

No  charaders  are  more  incompatible  than  thofej 
ef  a  conqueror  and  a  perfecutor  i  and  Lewis  foon 
found,  that  befides  his  weakening  France  by  the 
tanifhment  of  fo  many  ufeful  fubjeds,  the  refugees 
had  inflamed  all  the  proteftant  nations  againfl  him^ 
and  had  raifed  him  enemies  who,  in  defence  of 
their  religion  as  well  as  liberty,  were  obflinately  re- 
fblved  to  oppofe  his  progrefs.     The  city  of  Ana- 

P  Bui-net,  Tol.  i.  p.  711.    D*Avaax,  15th  of  April  1688. 

T  3  ftcrdam 


inft 
rancc. 
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c^^A P.  ftcrdam  and  other  towns  ih  Holland,  wHich  had  bc- 
^  [j  fore  fallen  into  a  dcpcndancc  oiv  France,  bekig  tcr- 
t6z$.  rificd  with  the  accounts  which  they  every  n[X>n[ient 
received,  of  the  furious  perfecutions  againft  the 
Hugonots,  had  now  droj^d  all  domditic  faftion^ 
and  had  entered  into  an  entire  confidence  with  the 
prince  of  Orange  **.  The  proteftant  prii%ces  of  the 
empire  formed  a  feparate  le^^gue  at  Magdebourg  for 
the  defence  of  their  religion.  The  Englifti  were 
anew  enraged  "at  the  blind  bigotry  of  their  fove- 
reign,  and  were  difpofed  to  embrace  the  nfioft  dc- 
-fperate  refolutions  againft  him.  From  a  view  of 
the  ftate  of  Europe  during  this  period,  it  appears, 
that  Lewis,  befides  fully ing  an  iUuftrious  reign,  had 
wantonly  by  this  pcrfecution  raifed  invincfSe  bar- 
riers to  his  arms,  which  otherwife  it  had  been  diffi- 
cult, if  notimpoffible,  to  refift. 

The  prince  of  Orange  knew  how  to  avail  himfelf 
of  all  thefe  advantages.  By  his  iatrigues  and  influ- 
ence there  was  formed  at  A6gfbourg  a  league,  in 
which  the  whole  empire  united  for  its  difence 
againft  the  French  monarch.  Spain  and  Holland 
became  parties  in  the  alliance.  The  acceflion  of 
Savoy  was  afterwards  obtained.  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark feemed  to  favour  the  fame  caufe.  But  though 
thefe  numerous  ftates  compofrd  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  the  league  was  ftill  deemed  imperfeft  and 
unequal  to  its  end,  fo  long  as  England  main- 
tained that  neutrality,  in  which  fhe  had  hitherto 
perfevered. 

James,  though  more  prone  to  bigrotry,  was 
more  fenfible  to  his  own  and  to  national  honour 
than  his  brother;  and  had  he  not  been  rcftrained  by 
the  former  motive,  he  would  have  maintained  with 
more  fpirit  the  interefts  and  independence  of  his 
kingdoms.     When  a  profpeft,  therefore,  appeared 

n  D'Avaux,  i^tW  of  July  i68f ;  loth  of  June,  i5ih  of  Oclobcr, 
ixchof  November,  i6SS  j  vol.  jv.  p.  .30.    . 

of 
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ofefffefting  his  religious  fcherpes  by  oppofing  the  chap. 
progrefs  of  France,  he  was  not  averfe  to  that  mea-  .^^^^'_f 
fure;  and  he  gave  his  fon -in-law  room  to  hope,      i^%^. 
that,  by  concurring  with  his  views  in  England,  he 
might  prevail  with   hinm  to  fecond  thofe  projects 
.which  the  prince  was  (o  ambitious  of  promoting. 

A  MORE  tempting  offer  could  not  be  made  to  a  Refuses  to 
pcrfon  of  his  enterprifing  charaAer :  But  the  objcc-  ^"h"the 
tions  to  that  meafure,  upon  deliberation,  appeared  king. 
to  him  unfurmountable.     The  king,  he  obferved,  • 
had  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  own  fubjedts :  Great 
apprehenfions  were  entertained  of  his  defigns :  The 
only  refource  which  the  nation  faw,  was  in  the  fu-      ' 
ture  fucceflSon  of  the  prince  and  princefs :  Should 
be  concur  in  thofe  dreaded  meafures,    he  fhould 
draw  on  himfelf  all  the  odium  under  which  the  king 
laboured :  The  nation  might  even  refufe  to  bear 
the  expence  of  alliances,  which  would  in  that  cafe 
.become  fo  fufpicious  :  And  he  might  himfelf  incur 
danger  of  lofing  a  fucceflion  which  was  awaiting 
him,  and  which  the  egregious  indifcretion  of  the 
king  feemed  even  to  give  him  hopes  of  reaping, 
before  it  fhould  devolve  to  him  by  the  courfe  of 
nature.     The  prince,  therefore,  would  go  no  far- 
ther than  to  promifc  his  confent  to  the  repeal  of  the 
penal  flatutes,  by  which  the  noh-conformifls  as  well 
as  catholics  were  expofed  to  punifhment:  The  tefl 
he  deeoied  a  fecurity  abfolutely  necelTary  for  the 
cflablifhed  religion. 

The  king  did  not  remain  fatisfied  with  a  finglc 
trial.  There  was  one  Stuart,  a  Scotch  lawyer,  who 
had  been  banilhed  for  pretended  treafonable  prac-  • 
ticeSj  but  who  had  afterwards  obtained  a.,  pardon,  • 
and  had  been  recalled.  By  the  king's  direftions, 
Stuart  wrote  feveral  letters  to  pcnfionary  Fag<f], 
with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  acquaintanqe  in 
.Holland ;  and  befidcs  urging  all  the  motives  for.an 
unlimited  toleration,  he  defired  th;H;  his  reafons 
T  4  fhould. 
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^LXYT^'  ^^^'^»  ^^  ^^^  king's  name,  be  communicated  to 
^  -  -  /^.  the  prince  and  princefs  'of  Orange.     Fagel  during 
i68S.      a  long  time  made  no  reply  -,  but  finding  that  his  fi- 
lence  was  conftrued  into  an  affent,  he  at  laft  cx- 
preffcd  his  own  fentiments  and  thofe  of  their  High- 
neffcs.     He  faid,  that  it  was  their  fixed  opinion, 
that  no  man,  merely  bccaufe  he  differed  from  the 
cftablifhed  faith,  fhould  ever,  while  he  remained  a 
peaceable  fubjedV,  be  expofed  to  any  punilhment  or 
even  vexation.     That. the  prince  and  princes  gave 
.  heartily  their  confcnt  for  repealing  legally  all  the 
penal  ftatutes,  as  well  thofe  which  had  been  enafted 
againft  the  catholics  as  againft  the  proteftant  non- 
1  conforming;  and  would  concur  with  the  king  in 
\  any  meafure  for  that  purpofe.     That  the  teft  was 
s      i  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  penalty  inflided  on  the 
.  profeflbrs  of  any  religion,  but  as  a  fecurity  provided 
;  for  the  eftabliftied  worfliip.    That  it  was  no  punilh- 
ment on  men  to  be  excluded  fron)  public  offices, 
;  and  to  live  peaceably  on  their  own  revenues  or  in- 
/  duftry.     That  even  in  the  United  Provinces,  which 
}   were  fo  often  cited  as  models  of  toleration,  though 
i    all  feils  were  admitted,  yet  civil  offices  were  en- 
1   joyed  by  the  profeffors  of  the  eftablifhed  religion 
;   alone.      That  military  commands,    indeed,    were 
;   fometimes  beftowed  on*  catholics ;  but  as  they  were 
conferred  with  great  precaution,  and  ftill  lay  under 
the  control  of  the  magiftrate,  they  could  give  no 
juft  reafon  for  umbrage.     And  that  their  High- 
nefles,  however  defirous  of  gratifying  the  king,  and 
of  endeavouring,    by  every  means,  to  render  his 
reign  peaceable  and  happy,  could  not  agree  to  any 
meafure  which  would  expofe  their  religipn  to  fuch' 
imminent  danger. 

When  this  letter  was  publiflied,  as  it  foon  was,  it 
.infpircd  great  courage  into  the  proteftants  of  all  de- 
nominations, and  fcrved  to  keep  them  united  in  their 
oppofition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  catholics, 
lo  on 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  king,  who  was  not  content  chap. 
with  a  fimple  toleration  for  his  own  religion,  but  ^    ^^Ij 
was  rcfolved  that  it  fhould  enjoy  great  credit,  if     s6ss. 
not  an  abfolute  fuperiority,  was  extremely  difgufted, 
and.  took  every  occafion  to  exprefs  his  difpleafure^ 
as  well  againft  the  prince  of  Orange  as  the  United 
Provinces,      He  gave  the   Algerine  pirates,   who 
preyed  on  the  Dutch,  a  reception  in  his  harbours, 
and  liberty  to  difpofe  of,  their  prizes.     He  revived 
fome  complaints  of  the  Eaft  India  company  with 
regard  to  the  affair  of  Bantam '.     He  required  the 
fix  Briti(h  regiments   in  the  Dutch  fervice  to  be  ' 
fent  over.     He  began  to  put  his  navy  in  a  formida- 
ble Condition.     And  from  all  his  movements,  the 
Hollanders  entertained  apprehenfions,  that  he  fought 
only  an  occafion  and  pretence  for  making  war  upon 
them. 

The  prince  in  his  turn  refolved  to  pulh  affairs  Refoivwta 
with  more  vigour,  and  to  preferve,  all  the  Englifli  ^PP^^*  ^*** 
proteftants  in  his  interefts,  as  well  as  maintain  them  *"^' 
firm  in  their  prefeht  union  againft  the  catholics. 
He  knew  that  men  of  education  in  England  were, 
many  of  them,  retained  in  their  religion  more  by 
honour  than  by  principle  • ;  and  that,  though  every 
one  was  afliamed  to  be  the  firft  profclyte,  yet  if  .the 
example  were  once  fet  by  fome  eminent  perlbns, 
intereft  would  every  day  make  confiderable  con- 
verfions  to  a  communion,  which  was  fo  zealoufly 
encouraged  by  the  fovereign.  Dykvelt  therefore 
was  fent  over  as  envoy  to  England ;  and  the  prince 
gave  him  inftruftions,  befides  publicly  remonftrat- 
ing  on  the  condud  of  affairs  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  apply  in  his  name,  after  a  proper  manner, 
to  every  fedt  and  denomination.  To  the  church 
party  he  fent  affurances  of  favour  and  regard,  and 
protcfted,  that  his  education  in  Holland  had  nowife 

^  D*AvauX|  xiftof  Jn.  uary  1687.  *•  Buinct.^ 

prejudiced 
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c  H  A  P.  prejudiced  him  againft  ^pifcopal  government.  The 
^  ^^^  ■  non-conformifts  were  exhorted  not  to  be  deceived 
M6St.  by  the  -fallacious  careiTes  of  a  popifli  court,  but  to 
wait  patiently  till,  in  the  fulnefs  of  time,  laws  en* 
z&cd  by  proteftants,  ihould  give  them  that  tolera- 
tion which,  with  fo  muth  reafon,  they  had  long 
demanded.  Dykvelt  executed  his  commiffion  with 
fuch  dexterity,  that  all  orders  of  men  caft  their  eyes 
towards  Holland,  and  expefted  thence  a  deliverance 
from  thofe  dangers  with  which  their  religion  and 
liberty  were  fo  nearly  threatened. 
Is  applied  Many  of  the  moft  confiderable  perfons,  both  in 
Enfijifo.*  church  and  ftate,  made  fecret  applications  to  Dyk- 
velt, and  through  him  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 
Admiral  Herbert  too,  though  a  man  of  great  ex- 
jjence,  and  feemingly  of  little  religion,  had  thrown 
up  his  employments,  and  had  retired  to  the  Hague, 
where  he  aflured  the  prince  of  the  difaffcftk>n  of  the 
feamen,  by  whom  that  admiral  was  extremely  be- 
loved. Admiral  Ruffel,  coufm-german  to  the  un- 
fortunate lord  of  that  name,  paffed  frequendy  be* 
tween  England  and  Holland,  and  kept  the  com- 
munication open  with  all  the  great  men  of  the  pro- 
teftant  party.  Henry  Sidney,  brother  to  Algernon, 
and  uncle  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  came  over 
^under  pretence  of  drinking  the  waters  at  Spaw,  and 
conveyecl  ftill  ftronger  affurances  of  an  univcrfal 
combination  againft  the  meafures  of  the  king.  Lord 
Dumblaine,  fonof  the  earl  of  Danby,  being  mafter 
of  a  frigate,  made  feveral  voyages  to  Holland,  and 
carried  from  many  of  the  nobility  tenders  of  duty, 
and  even  confiderabk  fums  of  money ',  to  the  prince 
6f  Orange. 

There  remained,  however,  fome  reafons,  which 
retained  all  parties  in  awe,  and  kept  them  from 
breaking  out  into  immediate  hoftility.    The  prince, 

^  D'Avaux,  f^th  and  a4.th  of  September,  8th  and  15th  of  OfVober, 
1688. 

on 
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on  the  one  hand,  was  afraid  of  hazarding,  by  vio-  ^^^i^* 
lent  mcafurcs,    an  inheritance  which  the  laws  en-  ^    _^_^ 
fured  to  the  princefs ;  ^nd  the  Engliih  proteftants,      t^zt. 
on  the  other,  from  the  profpeft  of  her  fucceffion, 
ftill  entertained  hopes  of  obtaining  at  lall  a  peace-* 
able  and  a  fafe  redrefs  of  all  their  grievances.     But  ^ 
-when  a  fon  was  born  to  the  king,  both  the*  prince 
and  the  EngUfh  nation  were  reduced  to  defpair,  and* 
faw  no  refource  but  in  a  confederacy  for  their  mu- 
tual ifttercfts.     And  thus  the  event,  which  James 
had  fo  long  made  the  objeft  of  his  m(^  ardent 
prayers,  ana  from  which  he  cxpefted  the  firm  efta- 
btiflament  of  his  throne,  proved  the  immediate  caufe 
of  his  ruin  and  downfal. 

ZvYLESTErN,  who  had  been  fent  over  to  con- 
gratulate the  king  on  the  birth  of  his  fon,  brought 
back  to  the  prince  invitations  from  moft  of  the  great 
men  in  England,  to  affift  them,  by  his  arms,  in 
the  recovery  of  their  laws  and  liberties.   The  bifliop 
of  London,  the  earls  of  Danby,  Nottingham,  De- 
vonfhire,  Dorfet,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  lords 
Lovelace,  Delamere,  Paulet,  Eland,   Mr.  Hamb- 
den,  Powlc,  Lcfter,  bcfides  many  eminent  citizens 
of  London;  all  thefe  perfons,  thpugh  of  oppofite 
parties,  concurred  in  their  applications  to  the  prince. 
The  whigs,  fuitably  to  their  ancient  principles  of  CoaUtlon 
liberty,  which  had  led  them  to  attempt  the  exclu-  ^  P*^^*^* 
fion  bill,  eafily  agreed  to  oppofe  a  king,  whole  con- 
duft  had  juftificd  whatever  his  worft  enemies  had 
prognofticated  concerning  his  fucceffion.  The  tories 
and  the  church  party,   finding  their  paft  fervices 
forgotten,  their  rights  invaded,  their  religion  threat- 
ened, agreed  to  drop  for  the  prefent  all  over-ftrained 
doctrines  of  fubmiflion,  and  attend  to  the  great  and 
powerful  diftatcs  of  nature.     The  non-conformifts, 
dreading  the  careffes  of  known  and  inveterate  ene- 
mies, deemed  the  offers  of  toleration  more  fecure 
from  a  prince,  educated  in  thofe  principles,  and  ac- 
cuftomed  to  that  pradice.     And  thus  aU  faftion 

was 
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c  H  A  P.  ^as  for  a  time  laid  afleep  in  England ;  and  rival 
^    ^ ^  ^  parties,  forgetting  their  animofity,  had  fecretly  con- 
16S8.     curred  in  a  defign  of  refitting  their  unhappy  and 
mifguided  fovereign.     The  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  who 
had  acquired  great  popularity  by  deferring,  at  this 
time,  the  catholic  religion,  in  which  he  had  been 
educated,  left  his  regiment,  mortgaged  his  eftatc 
for  forty  thoufand  pounds,  and  made  a  tender  of 
his  fword  and  purfe  to  the  prince  of  Orange.     Lord 
Wharton,  notwithftanding  his  age  and  infirmities, 
had  taken  a  journey  for  the  fame  purpofe.     Lord 
Mordaunt  was  at  the  Hague,  and  puftied  on  the  en- 
terprife  with  that  ardent  and  courageous  fpirit,  for 
which  he  was  lb  eminent.     Even  Sunderland,  the 
king's  favourite  minister,  is  believed  to  have  en- 
tered into  a  correfpondenee  with  the  prince ;  and  ac 
the  expence  of  his  own  honour  and  his  matter's  in* 
teretts,  to  have  fecretly  favoured  a  caufe,  which,  he 
-  forefaw,  was  likely  foon  to  predorninate ". 

The  prince  was  eafily  engaged  to  yield  to  the  ap*- 
plications  of  the  Englifti,  and  to  embrace  the  de- 
fence of  a  nation,  which,  during  its  prefent  fears 
and  diftrefles,  regarded  him  as  its  (ble  proteAor* 
The  great  objed  of  his  ambition  was  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  confederate  army,  and  by  his  valour  to 
avenge  the  injuries,  which  he  himfelf,  his  country, 
and  his  allies,  had  futtained  from  the  haughty  Lewis, 
But  while  England  remained  under  the  prefent  go- 
vernment, he  defpaired  of  ever  forming  a  league 
which  would  be  able,  with  any  probability  of  fuc- 
cefs,  to  make  oppofition  againft  that  powerful  mo- 
narch.    The  ties  of  affinity  could  not  be  fuppofed 
to  have  great  influence  over  a  pcrlbn  of  the  prince's 
rank  and   temper  5  much  itiore  as  he  knew,  that 
they  were  at  firft  unwillingly  con  traded  by  {he  king, 
and  had  never  fince  been  cultivated  by  any  eflcntial 

tt  D*Avaiix  was  always  of  that  opinion.  See  his  negotiations  Cth, 
^ and  soth  IViay,  i8th,  27th  of  September,  zzd  of  November,  i68S« 
'On  the  whole,  that  opinion  ts  the  moft  probabile. 
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favours  or  good  offices.     Or  fliould  any'  reproach  ^^^i^* 
remain  upon   him  for  violating  the  duties  of  pri-  ^_^[j 
vate  life  ;  the  glory  of  delivering  opprefled  nations     ifi^x.* ' 
would,  he  hoped,  be  able,  in  the  eyes  of  reafonable 
men,  to  make  ample  compenfation.     He  could  not 
well  exped,  on  the  commencement  of  his  entcr- 
prife,  that  it  would  lead  him  to  mount  the  throne  of 
England:    But  he   undoubtedly  forefaw,   that  its 
fuccefs  would  eftablifli  his  authority  in  that  kingdom. 
And  fo  egregious  was  James's  temerity,  that  there 
was  no  advantage,  fo  great  or  obvious,  which  that 
prince's  indifcrction  might  not  afford  his  enemies. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  throughout  his  whole  life,  i 
was  peculiarly  happy  in  the  fituations  in  which  he  { 
was  placed.  He  faved  his  own  country  from  ruin,  he  / 
rcftored*  the  liberties  of  thefe  kingdoms,  he  fupport-  / 
cd  the  general  independency  of  Europe.  And  thus,  ) 
though  his  virtue^  it  is  confeflcd,  be  notthe-pureft  I 
which  we  meet  with  in  hiftory,  it  will  i)e  difficult 
to  find  any  perfon,  whofe  aftions  and  condud  have  I 
contributed  more  eminently  to  the  general  interefts  \ 
of  fociety  and  of  mankind.  J 

The  time,  when  the  prince  entered  on  his  enter-  PHncc** 
prife,  was  well  chofen.;  as  the  people  were  then  in  {ions.**' 
the  higheft  ferment,  on  account  of  the  infult  which 
the  imprifbnmi^nt  and  tri^l  of  the  bifhops  had  put 
upon  the  church,  and  indeed  upon  all  the  proreft- 
ants  of  the  nation.  His  method  of  condufting  his 
preparations  was  no  lefs  wife  and  politic.  Under 
other  pretences  he  had  beforehand  made  confider- 
ablc  augmentations  to  the  Dutch  navy;  and  the 
(hips  were  at  that  time  lying  in  harbour.  Some 
additional  troops  were  alfo  levied  j  and  fums  of 
money,  raifed  for  other  purpofes,  were  diverted  by 
the  prince  to  the  ufe  of  this  expedition.  The  States 
had  given  him  their  entire  confidence ;  and  pardy 
from  terror  of  the  power  of  France,  partly  from  dilt 
guft  at  fome  reftraints  laid  on  their  commerce  in 
^^  kingdom,  were  f^nfible  hg>Y  ncccflary  fuccefs 
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CHAP,  in  this  enterprise  was  become  to  their  domeftie  h^ 
^hxXL^  pincfs  and  fecurity.  Many  of  the  neighbouring 
s68S.  princes  regarded  him  as  their  guardian  and  protec^ 
tor,  and  were  guided  by  him  in  all  their  counfds. 
He  held  conferences  with  Caftanaga,  governor  of 
the  Spanifh  Netherlands,  with  the  electors  of  Bran- 
denburgh  and  Saxony,  with  the  landgrave  of  Hefle- 
CaffeJ,  and  with  the  whole  houfe  of  Lunenboorg. 
It  was  agreed,  that  thefe  princes  fhould  replace  the 
troops  employed  againft  England,  and  fhould  pro- 
tect the  United  Provinces  during  the  abfence  of 
the  prince  of  Orange.  Their  forces  were  already 
on  their  march  for  that  purpofe  :  A  confiderable  en- 
campment of  the  Dutch  army  was  formed  at  Nime- 
guen  :  Every  place  was  in  movement ;  and  though 
the  roots  of  this  confpiracy  reached  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to.  the  other,  fo  fecret  were  the  prince's 
counfels,  and  fo  fortunate  was  the  (ituation  of  af* 
fairs,  that«be  could  ftill  cover  his  preparations  under 
other  pretences  ^  and  little  fufpicion  was  entertained 
of  his  real  intentions. 

The  king  of  France,  menaced  by  the  league  of 
Augfbourg,  had  refolved  to  ftrike  the  firft  blow 
againft  the  allies ;  and  having  fought  a  quarrel  with 
the  emperor  and  the  eledor  palatine,  he  had  in- 
vaded Germany  with  a  great  army,  and  had  laid 
fiege  to  Philipfbourg.  The  ckdor  of  Cologne, 
who  was  alfo  bifhop  of  Liege  and  Munfter,  and 
whofe  territories  almoft  entirely  furrounded  the 
.  United  Provinces,  had  died  about  this  time;  and 
the  candidates  for  that  rich  fucceflion  were  prince 
Clement  of  Bavaria,  fupp©rted  by  tlie  houfe  of 
Auftria,  and  the  cardinal  of  Furftemberg,  a  prelate 
dependant  on  France.  The  pope,  who  favoured 
the  allies,  was  able  to  throw  the  balance  between 
the  parties,  and  prince  Clement  was  chofen  ;  a  cir- 
cumttance  which  contributed  extremely  to  thetfecu- 
rity  of  the  States.  But  as  the  cardinal  kept  pofiH^ 
lion  of  many  of  the  fortrefles,  and  had  applied  to 
I  France 
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France  for   fuccour,    the    neighbouring  territories  chap. 
were  full  of  troops ;  and  by  this  means   the  prepa-  ^^^^ 
rations  of  the  Dutch  zx^d  their  allies  feemed  intend-      i4»8^ 
ed  merely  for  their  own  defence  againft  the  different 
cnterprifes  of  Lewis. 

All  the  artifices,  however,  of  the  prince  could 
not  entirely  conceal  his  real  intentions  from  the  la- 
gacity  of  the  French  court.  D'Avaux,  Lewis's  en- 
voy at  the  Hague,  had  been  able,  by  a  comparifon 
of  circumftances,  to  trace  the  purpofes  of  the  pre- 
parations in  Holland  j  and  he  inftantly  informed  his 
matter  of  this  difcovery.  Lewis  conveyed  the  in- 
telligence to  James  J  and  accompanied  the  inform- 
ation with  an  important  offer.  He  was  willing  to  Offers  of 
join  afquadron  of  French  (hips  to  theEnglifh  fleet;  ^""5^^® 
and  to  fend  over  any  number  of  troops,  which  *  ™^* 
James  (hould  judge  requifite  for  his  fecuricy.  When 
this  propofal  was  rejeded,  he  again  offered  to  raife 
the  fiege  of  Philip/bourg,  to  march  his  army  into 
the  Netherlands,  and  by  the  terror  of  his  arms  to 
detair\  the  Dutch  forces  in  their  own  country.  This 
propofal  met  with  no  better  reception. 

James  was  not,  as  yet,  entirely  convinced,  that  rejcacd, 
his  fon-in-law  intended  an  invafion  upon  England. 
Fully  pertuaded,  himfelf,  of  the  facrednefs  of  his 
own  authority,  he  fancied  that  a  like  belief  had 
made  deep  impreflion  on  his  fubjedls ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  ftrong  fymptoms  of  difcontent  which^ 
brojce  out  every  where,  fuch  an  univerfal  corpbina- 
tiori  in  rebellion  appeared  to  him  no-wife  credible.  * 

His  army,  in  which  he  trufled,  and  which  he  had 
confiderably  augmented,  would  eafily  be  able,  he 
thought,  to  repel  foreign  force,  and  to  fupprefs 
any  fedition  among  the  populace.  A  fmall  number 
of  French  troops,  joined  to  thefe,  might  tend  only 
to  breed  difcontent ;  and  afford  them  a  pretence  for 
mutinyipg  againfl  foreigners,  fo  much  feared  and 
hated  by  the  nation.  A  great  body  of  auxiliaries 
might  indeed  fecure  him  both  againlt  an  invafion 
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S!x^i^'  ^'^"^  Holland,  and  againft  the  rebellion  of  his  own 
^  - -^  fubjeds  ;  but  would  be  able  afterwards  to  reduce 
i6ss.  him  to  dependance,  and  render  his  authority  en- 
tirely precarious.  Even  the  French  invafion  of  the 
Low  Countries  might  be  attended  with  dangerous 
confequences  ;  and  would  fuffice,  in  thcfe  jealous 
times,  to  revive  the  old  fiifpicion  of  a  combination 
againft  Holland,  and  againft  the  protcftant  religion ; 
d  fufpicion,  which  had '  already  produced  fuch  dif- 
contents  in  England.  Thefe  were  the  views  fug- 
gefted  by  Sunderland;  and  it  muft  be  confefled, 
that  the  reafons  on  which  they  were  founded,  were 
ftfficiently  plaufible ;  as  indeed  the  fituation,  to 
which  the  king  had  reduced  himfelf,  was,  to  the 
laft  degree,  delicate  and  perplexing. 

Still  Lewis  was  unwilling  to  abandon  a  friend 
and  ally,  whofe  interefts  he  regarded  as  clofely  con- 
\  nefted  with  his  own.  By  the  fuggeftion  of  Skelton,  the 
king's  minifter  at  Paris,  orders  were  fent  to  D'Avaux 
to  remonftrate  with  the  States,  in  Lewis's  name, 
againft  thofe  preparations  which  they  were  making 
to  invade  England.  The  ftrift  amity,  faid  the 
French  minifter,  which  fubfifts  between  the  two 
monarchs  will  make  Lewis  regard  every  attempt 
againft  his  ally  as  an  aft  of  hoftility  againft  himfelf. 
This  remonftrance  had  a  bad  effeft,  and  put  the  States 
in  a  flame.  What  is  this  alliance,  they  afked,  be- 
tween France  and  England,  which  has  been  fo  care- 
fully concealed  from  us  ?  Is  it  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  former ;  meant  for  our  deftru6lion,  and  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  proteftant  religion  ?  If  fo,  it 
is  high  time  for  us  to  provide  for  our  own  defence, 
,  and  to  anticipate  thofe  projeds  which  are  forming 
againft  us. 

Even  James  was  difpleafcd  with  this  officious 
ftep  taken  by  Lewis  for  his  fervice.  He  was  not  re- 
duced, he  faid,  to  the  condition  of  the  cardinal  of 
Furftembcrg,  and  obliged  to  feek  the  protection  of 
France.     He  recalled  Skelpn,  and  threw  him  into 

the 
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the  Tower  for  his  rafh  conduft.     He  (blemnly  dif-  ^^J^^' 
avowed  D'Avaux's  memorial;  and  protefted,  that  ^    _  _  ^ 
no  alliance  fubfifted  between  him  and  Lewis,  but     i68«. 
what  was  public  ar^d  known  to  all  the  world.     The 
States,  however,  ftill  affefted  to  appear  incredulous 
on  that  head  * ;  and  the  Englifh,  prepoflefled  againft 
their  fovereign,  firmly  believed  that  he  had  con- 
certed a  projc6t  with  Lewis  for  their  entire  fubjec- 
tion.     Portfinouth,  it  was  faid,  was  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  that  ambitious  monarch  :  England  was 
to  be  filled  with   French  and   Irilh  troops :  And 
every  man,  who  refufed  to  embrace  the  Romifti  fu- 
perftition,  was  by  thefe  bigoted  princes  devoted  to 
certain  deftrudtion. 

These  fuggeftionswere  everywhere  (pread  abroad, 
and  tended  to  augment  the  difcontents,  of  which 
both  the  fleet  and  army,  as  well  as  the  people,  be- 
trayed every  day  the  moft  evident  fymptoms.  The 
fleet  had  begun  to  mutiny ;  becaufe  Stricland,  the 
admiral,  a  Roman  catholic,  introduced  the  mafs 
aboard  his  fliip,  and  difmiflcd  the  proteftant  chap- 
lain. It  was  with  fome  difficulty  the  feamen  could 
be  appeafcd  j  and  they  ftill  perfifted  in  declaring, 
that  they  would  not  fight  againft  the  Dutch,  whom 
they  called  friends  and  brethren,  but  would  will- 
ingly give  battle  to  the  French,  whom  they  re- 
garded as  national  enemies.  The  king  had  intend- 
ed to  augment  his  army  with  Irifh  recruits,  and  he 
rcfolved  to  try  the  experiment  on  the  regiment  of 
the  duke  of  Berwic,  his  natural  fon :  But  Beaumont, 
the  lieutenant- colonel,  refufed  to  admit  them;  and 
to  this  oppofition  five  captains  fteadily  adhered. 
They  were  all  calhiered ;  and  had  not  the  difcon- 

«  That  there  really  was  no  new  alliance  formed  betwixt  France  and 
Sngland  appears  both  from  Simderland's  apology^  and  from 
D*Avaux*s  negotiations,  lately  publiihed :  See  vol.  iv.  p.  18.  Eng^ 
tranllations,  17th  of  September  1687,  1 6th  of  March,  6lhofMay, 
loth  of  Augu((,  2d,  23d,  and  i4.th  pf  September,  5th  and  7th  of 
Oftober,  1  ith  of  November,  168 8. 
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c  H  A  P.  tents   of  the  army  on  this  occafion  become  very 
^  — ^-/j  apparent,  it  was  reiblved  to  have  punifhed  thofe  offi- 
i6S8.      cers  for  mutiny.  , 

The  king  made  a  trial  of  the  difpofitions  of  his  . 
army,  in  a  manner  ftill  more  undifguifed.  Finding 
oppofition  from  all  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  orders 
of  the  kingdom,  he  refolved  to  appeal  to  the  mili- 
tary, who,  if  unanimous,  were  able  alone  to  ferve 
all  his  purpofes,  and  to  enforce  univerfal  obedience.  | 

His  intention  was  to  engage  all  the  regiments,  one 
after  another,  to  give  their  confent  to  the  repeal  of  ! 

the  teft  and  penal  ftatutesj  and  accordingly,  the 
major  of  Litchfield*s  drew  out  the  battalion  before  | 

the  king,  and  told  them,  that  they  were  required 
cither  to  enter  into  his  majdly's  views  in  thefc  par- 
ticulars, or  to  lay  down,  their  arms.  James  was  fur- 
prifed  to  find  that,  two  captains  and  a  few  popilh 
foldiers  excepted,  the  whole  battalion  immediately 
embraced  the  latter  part  of  the  alternative.  For  fome 
time  he  remained  fpeechlefs  j  but  having  recovered 
from  his  aftonilhment,  he  commanded  them  to  take 
up  their  arms ;  adding  with  a  fullen,  difcontentcd 
air,  "  That  for  the  future,  he  would  not  do  them  ] 

"  the  honour  to  apply  for  their  approbation." 

While  the  king  was  difmayed  with  thefc  fymp-  | 

toms  of  general  dilaffedion,  be  received  a  letter  from 
23d  Sept.    the  marquis  of  Albeville,  his  minifter  at  the  Hague,  I 

which    informed  him  with  certainty,    that  he  was  j 

foon  to  look  for  a  powerful  invalion  from  Holland,  i 

and  that  penfionary  Fagel  had  at  length  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  fcope  of  all  the  Dutch  naval  pre-  i 
(parations   was   to    tranfport  forces    into  England. 
Though  Jaities  could  reafonably  expeft  no  other  in-  1 
telligence,  he  was   aftonifhed    at   the   news  :    He' 
.  grew  pale,  and  tlie  letter  dropped  from  his-  hand : 
I  His  eyes  were  now  opened,  and  he  found  himfelf 
on  the  brink  of  a  frightful  precipice,  which  his  de- 
,  lufions  had  hitherto  concealed  fromiiim.     His  mi- 
nifters  and  counfellors,  equally  aftonilhed,  faw  no 
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refourcc  but  in  a  fudden  and  precipitate  retraftion 
of  all  chofe  fatal  nneafures  by  which  he  had  created    _ 
to  hinnfelf  fo  many  enemies,  foreign  and  domeftic.      1688. 
He  paid  court  to  the  Dutch,  and  offered  to  enter 
.    into  any  alliance  with  them  for  com.mon  fecurity : 
He  replaced  in  all  the  counties  the  deputy- lieute-  The  king 
nants  and  juftices,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  meSuusl^* 
commiffions  for  their  adherence  to  the  teft  and  the 
penal  laws  :  He  reftored  the  charters  of  London, 
and  of  all  the  corporations  :  He  annulled  the  court 
of  fecclefiaftical  commiflion  :  He  took  off*  the  bifhop 
-of  London's  fufpenfion  :  He  reinftated  the  expelled 
prefident  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  college  :  And  he 
was  even  reduced  to  ^carefs  thofe  bifhops  whom  he 
had   fo  lately  profecuted  and  infulced.     All  thefe 
meafures  were  regarded  as  fymptoms  of  fear,  not  of 
repentance.      The  bifliops,   inftead   of  promifing 
fuccour,    or  fuggefling   comfort,    recapitulated  to 
him  all  the    inftances   of  his    mal-adminiftration, 
and     advifed     him     thenceforwards      to     follow 
more   falutary  counfel.     And    as    intelligence  ar- 
rived of  a   great  difafter  which   had  befallen    the 
Dutch  fleet,  it  is  commonly  believed,  that  the  king 
recalled,  for  forne  time,  the  conceflions  which  he 
had  made  to  Magdalen  college :  A  bad  fign  of  his 
fincerity  in  his  other  conceflions.     Nay,  fo  preva- 
lent were  his  unfortunate  prepoflefllons,  that,  amidft 
all.  his  prefent  diftrefles,  he  could  not  forbear,  at  \ 
the  baptifm  of  the  young  prince,  appointing  the  j 
pope  to  be  one  of  the  god -fathers.  I 

The  report,  that  a  fuppofititrous  child  was  to  be 
impofcd  on  the  nation,  had  been  widely  fpread,  and 
greedily  received,  before  the  birth  of  the  prince  of 
Wales :  But  the  king,  who,  without  feeming  to. 
take  notice  of  the  matter,  might  eafily  have  quaflied 
that  ridiculous  rumour,  had,  from  an  ill-timed 
haughtinefs,  totally  neglefted  it.  ,He  difdained,  he 
faid,  to  latisfy  thofe  who  could  deem* him  capable 
of  fo  bafe  and  villanous  an  aftion.     Finding  that 
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^Lxxr^'  voyage,  and  landed  his  army  fafely  in  Torbay  on 
\^^     [j  the  fifth  of  November,  the  anniverfary  of  the  gun- 
16S8.     powder- trcafon. 

The  Dutch  army  marched  firfl:  to  Exeter ;  and 
/  the  prince's  declaration  was  there  publifhed.     That 
J    whole  county  was  fo  terrified  with  the  executions 
'    which  had  enfued  upon  Monmouth's  rebellion,  that 
no  one   for  fevcral  days  joined   the  prince.     The 
bilhop  of  Exeter  in  a  fright  fled  to  London,  and 
'\  carried  to  court  intelligence  of  the  iavafion.     As  a 
•  reward  of  his  zeal,  he  received  the  archbifliopric  of 
York,  which  had  long  been  kept  vacant,  with  an 
intention,  as  was  univerfally  believed,  of  bellowing 
it  on  fome  catholic.     The  firft  perfon  who  joined 
the  prince  was  major  Burrington;  and  he  was  quick- 
ly followed  by  the  gentry  of  the  counties  of  Devoa 
and  Somerfct.     Sir  Edward  Seymour  made  propo- 
fals  for  an  aflbciation,  which  every  one  figned.     By 
degrees,  the  earl  of  Abingdon,  Mr.  Ruflel,  fon  of 
the  earl  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Wharton,  Godfrey,  Howe, 
General      came  to  Exeter.     All  England  was  in  commotion, 
tion.™^      Lord  Delamere  took  arms  in  Chefliire,  the  earl  of 
Danby  feizcd  York,  the  earl  of  Bath,  governor  of 
Plymouth,  declared  for  the  prince,  the  carl  of  De- 
vonfliire  made  a  like  declaration  in  Derby.     The 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Nottinghamfhire  embraced 
the  fame  caufe ;  and  every  day  there  appeared  fome 
efFecl  of  that  univcrfal  combination  into  which  the 
nation  had  entered  againft  the  meafures  of  the  king. 
Even  thofe  who  took  not  the  field  againft   him, 
were  able  to  embarrafs  and  confound  his  counfcls, 
A  petition   for   a   free  parliament   was  figned  by 
twenty- four  biihops  and   peers  of  the  greateft  dif- 
tinftion,  and  was  prefented  to  the  king.     No  oqc 
thought  of  oppofing  or  refifting  the  invader. 

But  the  moft  dangerous   fymptom  was  the  dif- 
-  affeftion  which  from  the  general  fpirit  of  the  nation, 
not  from  any  particular  reafon,  had  creeped  into 
the  army.     The  officers  feemed  all  difpofcd  to  pre- 
fer 
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fer  the  interefts  of  their  country  and  of  rheir  religion  chap. 
to  thofc  principles  of  honour  and  fidelity,  which  are  .     ^^^^ 
commonly  eftecmed  the  mod  facrcd  ties  by  men  of     i688. 
that  profeffion.     Lord  Colchefter,  fon  ^f  the  earl  ^^^^^'"""^ 
of  Rivers,  was  the  firft  officer  that  deferted  to  the  limy, 
prince  ;  and  he  was  attended  by  a  few  of  his  troops. 
Lord  Lovelace  made  a  like  effort ;  but  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  militia  under  the  duke  of  Bttufort, 
and  taken  prifoner  :  Lord  Cornbury,  fon  of  the  earl 
of  Clarendon,  was  more  fuccefsful.     He  attempted 
to  carry  over  three  regiments  of  cavalry ;  and  he 
adlually  brought  a  confiderable  part  of  them  to  the 
prince's  quarters.     Several  officers  of  diftinftion  in- 
formed Feverlham,  the  general,  that  they  could  not 
in  confcience  fight  againft  the  prince  of  Orange. 

Lord  Churchill  had  been  raifed  from  the  rank\ 
of  a  page,  had  been  inverted  with  a  high  command  I 
in  the  army,  had  been  created  a  peer,  and  had  owed 
his  whole  fortune  to  the  king's  favour  :  Yet  even  he 
could  refolve,  during  the  prefent  extremity,  to  de- 
fert  his  unhappy  mafter,  who  had  ever  repofed  en- 
tire confidence  in  him.  He  carried  with  him  the 
duke  of  Grafton,  natural  fon  of  the  late  king,  co- 
lonel Berkeley,  and  fome  troops  of  dragoons.  This 
condudt  was  a  fignal  facrifice  to  public  virtue  of 
every  duty  in  private  life  ;  and  required,  ever  after, 
the  moft  upright,  difinterefted,  and  public- fpirited 
behaviour,  to  render  it  juftifiable. 

The  king  had  arrived  at  Salifbury,  the  head- 
quarters of  his  army,  when  he  received  this  fatal 
intelligence.  That  prince,  though  a  fevere  enemy, 
had  ever  appeared  a  warm,  fteady,  and  fincerc 
friend  ;  and  he  was  extremely  fhockcd  with  this,  as 
with  many  other  inftances  of  ingratitude,  to  which 
he  was  now  expofed.  There  remained  none  in 
whom  he  could  confide.  As  the  whole  army  had 
difcovered  fymptoms  of  difcontent,  he  concluded  it 
full  of  treachery  i  and  being  deferted  by  thofe  whom 
he  had  moft  favoured  and  obliged,  he  no  longer  ex- 
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pefted  that  others  would  hazard  their  lives  in  hi^ 
fervicc.  During  this  diftraftion  and  perplexity,  he 
embraced  a  fudden  refolution  of  drawing  off  his 
army,  and  retiring  towards  London :  A  meafurc 
which  could  only  ferve  to  betray  his  fears,  and  pro- 
voke farther  treachery. 

But  Churchill  had  prepared  a  ftill  more  mortal 
blow  ♦)r  his  diftrefled  bcnefaftor.  His  lady  and  he 
had  an  entire  afcendant  over  the  family  of  prince 
George  of  Denmark  j  and  the  time  now  appeared 
feafonable  for  overwhelming  the  unhappy  king,  who 
was  already  ftaggering  with  the  violent  (hocks  which 
he  had  received.  Andover  was  the  firft  ftage  of 
James's  retreat  towards  London  j  and  there  prince 
George,  together  witli  the  young  duke  of  Ormond*, 
fir  George  Huct,  and  fome  other  perfons  of  dif- 
tinftion,  deferted  him  in  the  night-time,  and  retired 
to  the  prince's  camp.  No  fooner  had  this  news 
reached  London,  than  the  princefs  Anne,  pretend- 
ing fear  of  the  king's  difpleafure,  withdrew  herfelf 
in  company  with  the  bifliop  of  London  and  lady 
Churchill.  She  fled  to  Nottingham;  where  the 
earl  of  Dorfet  received  her  with  great  refpeft,  and 
the  gentry  of  the  county  quickly  formed  a  troop  for 
her  protedtion. 

The  late  king,  in  order  to  gratify  the  nation,  had 
entrufted  the  education  of  his  nieces  entirely  to  pro- 
tcftants ;  and  as  ihefe  princeffes  were  deemed  the 
chief  refource  of  the  eftablifhed  religion  after  their 
father's  defeftion,  great  care  had  been  "taken  to 
inftil  into  them,  from  their  earlieft  infancy,  the 
ftrongeft  prejudices  againft  popery.  During  the 
violence  too  of  fuch  popular  currents,  as  now 
prevailed  in  England,  all  private  confiderations  are 
commonly  loft  in  the  general  paflion  ;  and  the  more 
principle  any  perfon  poffeffes,  the  more  apt  is  he, 

*  His  giandfather,  the  firil  duke  of  Ormond,  had  died  this  year»0B 
the  2illot  July. 

on 
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on  fuch  occafions,  to  negleft  and  abandon  his  do-  chap. 
mcftic  duties.     Though  thcfc  caufes  may  account  ^^^^'_f 
for  the  behaviour  of  the  princefs,  they  had  nowife      1688. 
prepared  the  king  to  expeft  fo  aftonifhing  an  event. 
He  burft  into  tears,  when  the  firft  intelligence  of  it  King's 
was  conveyed  to  him.     Undoubtedly  he  forefaw  in  ««nft«"«- 
this  incident  the  total  expiration  of  his  royal  autho-    *^* 
rity :  But  the  nearer  and  more  intimate  concern  of 
a  parent  laid  hold  of  his  heart;    when  he  found 
himfelf  abandoned  in  his  uttermoft  diftrefs  by  a 
child,  and  a  virtuous  child,  whom  he  had  ever  re- 
garded with  the  mod  tender  affeftion.     "  God  help 
«'  me,"    cried  he,   in  the  extremity  of  his  agony, 
*'  my  own  children  have  forfaken  me  !"  It  is  indeed  ; 
fingulaf,  that  a  prince  whofe  thief  blame  confided  \ 
in  imprudences,  and  mifguided  principles,  ftiould 
be  expofed,  from  religious  antipathy,  to  fuch  treat- 
ment as  even  Nero,  Domitian,  or  the  moft  enor- 
mous tyrants  that  have  difgraced  the  records   of 
hiftory,    never  met   with   from   their  friends  and 
family. 

So  violent  were  the  prejudices  which  at  this  time 
prevailed,  that  this  unhappy  father,  who  had  been 
deferted  by  his  favourite  chrld,  was  believed,  upon 
her  difappearing,  to  have  put  her  to  death  :  And  it 
was  fortunate,  that  the  truth  was  timely  difcovered ; 
otherwife'  the  populace,  even  the  king's  guards 
themfelves,  might  have  been  engaged,  in  revenge, 
to  commence  a  maffacre  of  the  priefts  and  ca- 
tholics. 

The  king's  fortune  now  expofed  him  to  the  con- 
tempt of  his  enemies ;  and  his  behaviour  was  not 
fuch  as  could  gain  him  the  efteem  of  his  friends 
and  adherents.  Unable  to  refift  the  torrent,  he 
preferved  not  prefence  of  mind  in  yielding  to  it ; 
but  feemed  in  this  emergence  as  much  deprefled 
with  adverfity,  as  he  had  before  been  vainly  elated 
by'profperity.  He  called  a  council  of  all  the  peers 
and  prelates  who  were  in  London;  and  followed 
4  their 
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CHAP,  fofd  by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  was  received 
v^-^^Li'  ^^^^  S^^^^  applaufe  by  that  loyal  univerfity,  who 
1688.      alfo  made   an  offer  of  their  plate  to  the  prince. 
Every  day,  fome  perfon  of  quality  or  diftinftion, 
and  among  the  reft  the  duke  of   Somerfet,  went 
over  to  the  enemy,     A  violent  declaration  was  dif- 
perfed  in  the  prince's  name,  but  without  his  parti- 
cipation; in  which  every  one  was  commanded  to 
feize  and  punifti  all  papifts,  who,  contrary  to  law, 
pretended  either  to  carry  arms,  or  cxercife  any  aft 
of  authority.     It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice, 
that  a  merry  ballad,  called  Lillib^llero,   being  at 
this  time'publifhed  in  derifion  of  the  papifts  and  the 
Irifh,  it  was  greedily  received  by  the  people,  and 
was  fung  by  all  ranks  of  men,  even  by  the  king's 
army,  who  were  ftrongly  feized  with  the  national 
fpirit.     This  incident  both  difcovered,  and  fcrved 
to  increafe,  the  general  difcontent  of  the  kingdom. 
The  contagion  of  mutiny  and  difobedience  had 
alfo  reached  Scotland,  whence  the  regular  forces, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  Balcarras,  the  treafurer, 
were  withdrawn,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  Engliih 
army.     The  marquis. of  Athole,  together  with  vif- 
count  Tarbat,  and  others,  finding  die  opportunity 
favourable,  began  to  form  intrigues  againft  Perth, 
the   chancellor;    and  the   prcftjyterians  and  other 
malcontents  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  Edinburgh. 
The  chancellor,  apprehenfive  of  the  confequences, 
found  it  expedient  to  abfcond ;  and  the  populace, 
as  if  that  event  were  a  fignal  for  their  infurredion, 
immediately  rofe  in  arms,  and  rifled  the  popilh  cha- 
pel in  the  king's  palace.     All  the  catholics,  even 
all  the  zealous  royalifts,  were  obliged   to  conceal 
themfelves ;  and  the  privy  council,  inftead  of  their 
'former  fubmiflTive  ftrains  of  addrefs  to  the  king, 
and  violent  edifts  againft  their  fdlovz-fubjefts,  now 
made  applications  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  as  the 
reftorer  of  law  and  liberty. 

Th5 
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The  king,  every  moment  alarmed,  more  and  ^j?.^,^* 
more,  by  thefe  proofs  of  a  general  difafFeftion,  not  ^  -^— '^1 
daring  to  repofe  truft  in  any  but  thofe  who  were     i6S8. 
expofed  to  more  danger  than  himfelf,  agitated  by 
difdain  towards  ingratitude,  by  indignation  againft 
difloyalty,  impelled  by  his  own  fears  and  thofe  of 
others,    precipitately   embraced   the   refolution   of 
efcaping  into  France ;  and  he  fent  off  beforehand 
the  queen  and  the  infant  prince,  under  the  conduft 
of  count  Lauzun,  an  old  favourite  of  the  French 
monarch.     He  himfelf  difappeared   in  the  night-  and  flight, 
time,    attended  only  by  fir  Edward   Hales ;    and  "^**  ^^' 
made  the  beft  of  his  way  to  a  fliip  which  waited  for 
him  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.     As  if  this  mea- 
furc  had  not  been  the  moft  grateful  to  his  enemies 
of  any  that  he  could  adopt,  he  had  carefully  con- 
cealed his  intention  from  all  the  world;  and  no- 
thing could  equal  the  furprife  which  fcized  the  city, 
the  court,  and  the  kingdom,  upon  the  difcovery  of 
this  ftrange  event.     Men  beheld,  all  of  a  fudden, 
the  reins  of  government  thrown  up  by  the  hand 
which  held  them ;  and  faw  none,  who  had  any  right 
or  even  pretenfion,  to  take  pofleflion  of  them. 

The  more  efFeAually  to  involve  every  thing  in 
confufion,  the  king  appointed  not  any  one,  who 
fhould,  in  his  abfence,  exercife  any  part  of  the  ad- 
miniftration ;  he  threw  the  great  feal  into  the  river; 
and  he  recalled  all  thofe  writs  which  had  been  iflued 
for  the  elcftion  of  the  new  parliament.  It  is  often 
fuppofed,  that  the  fole  motive  which  impelled  him 
to  this  fudden  defertion,  was  his  reluftance  to  meet 
a  free  parliament,  and  his  refolution  not  to  fubmit 
tp  thofe  terms  which  his  fubjedls  would  deem  re- 
4uifite  for  the  fecurity  of  their  liberties  and  their 
religion.  But  it  milft  be  confidered,  that  his  fub- 
je£ks  had  firft  deferted  him,  and  entirely  loft  his  con- 
fidence ;  that  he  might  rcafonably  be  fuppofed  to 
entertain  fears  for  his  liberty,  if  not  for  his  life; 

and 
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CHAP,  and  tliat  the  conditions  would  not  probably  be  mo- 

LXXL    derate,  which  the  nation,  fenfible  of  his  inflexible 

i^sJt     teoiper,  enraged  with  the  violation  of  their  laws 

and  the  danger  of  their  religion,  and  forefeeing  his 

rcfentment  on  account  of  their  paft  refiftance,  would, 

in  his  prefent  circuoiftances,  exaft  from  him. 

By  this  temporary  diflblution  of  government,  the 
populace  were  mafters ;  and  there  was  no  diforder 
which,  during  their  prefent  ferment,  might  not  be 
dreaded  from  them.  They  rofe  in  a  tumult  and 
deftroyed  all  the  mafs^houfes.  They  even  attacked 
and  rifled  the  houfes  of  the  Florentine  envoy  and 
Spanilh  ambaflador,  where  many  of  the  catholics 
had  lodged  their  moft  valuable  effcfts.  JefFeries, 
the  chancellor,  who  had  difguifed  himfelf,  in  order 
to  fly  the  kingdom,  was  difcovered  by  them,  and 
fo  abufed,  that  he  died  a  little  after.  Even  the 
army  which  Ihould  have  fuppreffed  thofe  tumults, 
would,  it  was  apprehended,  ferve  rather  to  increafe 
the  general  diforder.  Feverfham  had  no  fooncr 
heard  of  the  king's  flight,  than  he  diibandcd  the 
troops  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  without  either 
'  difarming  or  paying  them,  let  them  loofe  to  prey 
upon  the  country. 

In  this  extremity,  the  bifhops  and  peers,  who 
were  in  town,  being  the  only  remaining  authority 
of  the  ftate  (for  the  privy  council,  compofcd  of  the 
king's  creatures,  was  totally  difregarded),  thought 
proper  to  aflfemble,  and  to  interpofe*  for  the  pre** 
fervation  of  the  community.  They  chofe  the  mffl*- 
quis  of  Halifax  fpeaker :  They  gave  diredions  to 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  for  keeping  the  peace  of 
the  city:  They  iflTued  orders,  which  were  readily 
obeyed,  to  the  fleet,  the  army,  and  all  the  garri- 
Ions :  And  they  made  applications  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  whofe  enterprife  they  highly  applauded, 
and  whofe  fuccefs  they  joyfully  congratulated. 

The 
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The  prince,  on  his  part,  was  not  wanting  to  the  chap, 
tide  of  fucccfs,  which  flowed  in  upon  him,  nor  ^  ^^*j 
backward  in  aflliming  that  authority  which  the  pre-  i6$8, 
fent  exigency  had  put  into  his  hands.  Belides  the 
general  popularity  attending  his  caufe,  a  new  inci- 
dent nnade  his  approach  tp  London  ftill  more  grate- 
ful. In  the  prefent  trepidation  of  the  people,  a 
rumour  arofe,  either  from  chance  or  defign,  that 
the  diibanded  Iriih  had  taken  arms,  and  h?d  com- 
menced an  univerfal  m^ffacre  of  thc:  proteftanfs. 
This  ridiculous  belief  was^  fpread  all  over,  the  king- 
dom in  one  day ;  and  begat  every  where  the  deepeft 
confternation.  The  alarm  bells  were  rung^  the 
beacons  fired;  men  fancied  that  they  faw^tadif- 
tance  the  fmoke  of  the  burning  cities,  and  heard 
the  groans  of  thofe  who  were  fl^ughterfd.  in  their 
neighbourhood.  It  is  furprifing,  that  the  catholics 
did  not  all  perifh,  in  the  rage  which  naturally  fuc* 
cecds  to  fuch  popular  panics. 

While  every  one,  from  principle,  inte/eft,  or 
animofity,  turned  his  back  on  the  unhappy  kiqg, 
who  had  abandoned  his  own  caufe,  the  unwelcome 
news  arrived,  that  he  had  been-  feized  by  the  popu-  King 
lace  at  Feverfham,  as  he  was  making  his  efcape  in  ^^'"^  *' 
difguife;  that  he  had  been  much  abufcd,  till  hcftiYm." 
was  known  j  but  that  the  gentry  had  then  inter- 
poied  and  pjotedled  him,  though  they  ftili  refufed 
to  confcnt  to  his  efcape.  This  intelligence  threw 
all  parties  into  confufion.  The  prince  fent  Zuy.* 
kftein  with  orders,  that  the  king  fhould  approach 
no  nearer  than  Rochefter  j  but  the  mcffage  came 
too  late.  He  was  already  arrived  in*London> 
where  the  populace,  moved  by  compaffion  for  his 
unhappy  fate,  and  actuated  by  their  own  levity,  had 
received  him  with  fhouts  and  acclamations. 

During  the  king's  abode  at  Whitehall,  little  at- 
tention was  paid  to  him  by  the  nobility  or  any 
perlbns  of  diftindion.     They  had>  all  of  them,  been 

previoufly 
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CHAP,  prcvioufly  difguftcd  on  account  of  his  blind  partial- 

\^-^^ij  ^^y^  ^^  ^^^  catholics ;  and  they  knew  that  they  were 

1688.     now  become   crioiinal  in  his  eyes,    by  their  late 

public  applications  to  the  prince  of  Orange.    He 

himfelf  ftiewed  not  any  fynnptom  of  fpirit,  nor  diC- 

covered  any  intention  of  refuming  the  reins  of  go* 

vernment,  which  he  had  once  thrown  afide.    His 

authority  was  now  plainly  expired  j  and  as  he  had 

exercifed  his  power,  while  poffefled  of  it,  with  very 

precipitate  and  haughty  cotirifels,  .  he  relinquiOicd 

it  by  a  defpair    equally  precipitate   and   pufilla- 

nimous. 

Nothing  remained  for  the  now  ruling  powers 

but  to  deliberate  how  they  Ihould  difpole  of  his 

perfon.     Befides  that  the  prince  may  juilly  be  fup- 

pofed  to  have  poffefled  more  generofity  than  to 

think  of  offering  violence  to  an  unhappy  monarch, 

fo  nearly  related  to  him,   he  knew  that  nothing 

would  fo  effeftually  promote  his  own  views  as  the 

king's  retiring  into  France,  a  country  at  all  times 

obnoxious    to  the  Englifli.      It  was  determined, 

therefore,  to  pulh  him  into  that  meafure,  which,  of 

himfelf,  he  feemed  fufficiently  inclined  to  embrace. 

The   king  having  fent  lord  Feverfliam  on  a  civil 

meffage  to  the  prince,  defiring  a  conference  for  an 

accommodation  in  order  to  the  public  fettlemenr, 

that  nobleman  was  put  in  arreft,  under  pretence  of 

his  coming  without  a  paffport :  The  Dutch  guards 

were  ordered  to  take  poffeffion  of  Whitehall,  where 

James  then  refided,  and  to  difplace  the  Englifc: 

And  Halifax,  Shrewfbury,  and  Delamere,  brought 

a  meffage  from  the  prince,  which  tliey  delivered  to 

the  king  in  bed  after  midnight,  ordering  him  to 

leave  his  palace  next  nfiorning,  and  to  depart  for 

Ham,  a  feat  of  the  dutchefs  of  Lauderdale's.     He 

defired  permiffion,  which  was  eafily  granted,  of  rc- 

tiring  to  Rochefter,  a  town  near  the  fea-cpaft.     It 

was  perceived,  that  the  artifice  had  taken  cffed; 

and 
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and  that  the  king,  terrified  with  this  harfh  treat-  chap. 
hicnt,  had  renewed  his  former  refolution  of  leaving  \_  -^!^ 
the  kingdom.  i6S8. 

He  lingered,  however,  (bme  days  at  Rochefter^ 
Under  the  protection  of  a  Dutch  guard,  and  feemed 
defirous  of  an  invitation  ftill  to  keep  poffeflion  of 
the  throne.      He  was  undoubtedly   fenfible,  tliat, 
as  he  had  at  firft  trufted  too  much  to  his  people's 
loyalty^  and,  in  confidence  of  their  fubmiflion,  had 
offered  the  greateft  violence  to  their  principles  and 
prejudices ;  To  had  he,  at  lad,  on  finding  his  difap- 
pointmenti  gone  too  far  in.  the  other  extreme,  and 
had  haftily  fuppofcd  them  deftitutc  of  all  fcnfe  of 
duty  or  allegiance.    But  obferving  that  the  church,' 
the  nobilityi  the  city,  the  cpuntryj  all  concurred  in 
negleding  him,  and  leaving  him  to  his  own  coun- 
fels,  he  fubmitted  to  his  melancholy  fate?  and  be- 
ing urged   by  earneft  letters  from    the  queen,  he 
privately  embarked  on  board  a  frigate  which  waited  Second 
for  him ;  and  he  arrived  fafely  at  Ambletreufe  in  escape. 
Picardy,  whence  he  haftened  toSt.  Germains.  Lewis  *3dDec» 
received  him  with  the  higheft  generofity,  fympathy, 
and'  regard }  a  conduft  which,  more  than  his  moll 
fignal  viftories,  contributes  to  the  honour  of  that 
great  monarch. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  a  prince,  whom,  if  we  jtip^^g 
confider  his  perfonal  charafter  rather  than  his  public  charaflcr. 
cortdudl,  we  may  fafely  pronounce  more  unfortur 
nate  than  criminal.  He  had  many  of  thofe  quali- 
ties which  form  a  good  citi7,eji :  Even  fome  of  thofe 
which,  had  they  not  been  fwallowed  up  in  bigotry 
and  arbitrary  principles,  ferve  to  compofe  a  good 
fovereign*  In  domcftic  life  his  condud  was  irre- 
proachable, and  is  entided  to  our  approbation.  Se- 
vere, but  open  in  his  e;)mitics,  fteady  in  hiscoun- 
fcls,  diligent  in  his  fchemes,  brave  in  his  enterprifes, 
faithful,  fincere,  and  honourable  in  his  dealings  with 
all  men :  Such  was  the  charafter  with  which  the 
VoL.VIIL  X  duke 
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C  H  A  P.  duke  of  York  mounted  the  throne  of  England.     Irl 
v^-^1^*  that  high  ftation,  his  frugality  of  public  money  was 
ifiss.     remarkable,  his  induftry  exemj.  lary,  his  application 
to  r.-aval  affairs   fucccfsful,    his  encouragement  of 
trade  judicious,   his   jealoufy   of  national   honour 
laudable :   What  then  was  wanting  to  make  him 
an  excellent  fovereign  ?  A  due  regard  and  afFeftion 
to  the  religion  and  conftitution  of  his  country.    Had 
he  been  pofleffed  of  this  cffential  quality,  even  his 
middlirtg  talents,  aided  by  fo  many  virtues,  would 
have  rendered  his  reign  honourable  and  happy.  When 
it  was  wanting,  every  excellency,  which  he  poffefled, 
became  dangerous  and  pernicious  to  his  kingdoms. 
The  fincehty  of  this  prince  (avirtue  on  whiclvhc 
highly  valued  himfelf )  has  been  much  queftioned  in 
thofe  reiterated  promifes  which  be  had  made  of  pre- 
ferving  the  liberties  and  religion  of  the  nation.     It 
muft  be  confefled,  that  his  reign  was  almoft  one 
continued  invafion  of  both ;  yet  it  is  known,  that, 
to  his  laft  breath,  he  perfifted  in  afferting,  that  he 
never  meant  to  liibvert  the  laws,  or  procure  more 
than  a  toleration  and  an  equality  of  privileges  to  his 
catholic  fubjeds.     This  queftion  can  only  affeft  the 
perfonal  charafter  of  the  king,  not  our  judgment  of 
his  public  conduct.      Though  by  a  ftretch  of  can* 
dour  we  fhould  admit  of  his  fincerity  in  thefe  pro- 
feffions,  the  people  were  equally  juftifiable  in  their 
refiftance  of  him.     So  lofty  was  the  idea  which  he 
had  entertained  of  his  legal  authority,  that  it  left  his 
fubjefts  little  or  no  right  to  liberty,  but  what  was 
dependent  on  his  fovereign  will  and  pleafure.     And 
luch  was  his  zeal  for  profelytifm,  that  whatever  he 
might  at  firft  have  intended,  he  plainly  flopped  jiot 
at  toleration  and  equality  :  He  confined  all  power> 
encouragement,  and  favour,  to  the  catholics  :  Con- 
verts from  intereft  would  foon  have  multiplied  upon 
liim  :  If  not  the  greater,  at  lead  the  better  part  of 
the  people,    he  would  have  flattered  himfelf^  was 
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brought  over  to  his  religion :  And  he  would  in  a 
little  time  have  thought  it  juft,  as  well  as  pious,  to 
beftow  on  them  all  the  public  eftablifhments.  Ri-  ton. 
gours  and  perfecutions  againft  heretics  would  fpeedily 
have  followed ;  and  thus  liberty  and  the  proteftant 
religion  would  in  the  iffue  have  been  totally  fub- 
verted ;  though  we  Ihould  not  fuppofe  that  Jame-s, 
in  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  had  formally 
fixed  a  plan  for  that  purpofe.  And,  on  the  whole, 
allowing  this  king  to  have  poflefled  good  qualities 
and  good  intentions,  his  condu6t  ferves  only,  on 
that  very  account,  as  a  ftronger  proof,  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  allow  any  prince,  infcfted  with  the 
catholic  fuperftition,  to  wear  the  crown  of  thefe 
kingdoms.    . 

After  this  manner,  the  courage  and  abilities  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  fecondcd  by  furprifing  for- 
tune, hadefFefted  the  deliverance  of  this  ifland.;  and 
with  very  litde  effufion  of  blood  (for  only  one  officer 
of  the  Dutch  army  and  a  few  private  foldiers  fell  in 
an  accidental  (kirmifh)  had  ^  dethroned  a  great 
prince,  fupported  by  a  formidable  fleet  and  a  nu- 
merous army.  Still  the  more  difficult  tafk  remained, 
and  what  perhaps  the  prince  regarded  as  not  the 
leaft  important:  The  obtaining  for  himfelf  that 
crown,  which  had  fallen  from  the  head  of  his  father- 
in-law.  Some  lawyers,  entangled  in  the  fubtilties 
and  forms  of  their  profeffion,  could  think  of  no  ex- 
pedient, but  that  the  prince  Ihould  claim  the  crown 
by  right  of  conqueft.j  (hould  immediately  afTume 
the  title  of  fovereign  j  and  fliould  call  a  parliament, 
which,  being  thus  legally  fummoned  by  a  king 
in  pofleffion,  could  ratify  whatever  had  been 
tranlafted  before  they  aflfembled.  But  this  mea- 
fure,  being  deftrudtive  of  the  principles  of  liberty, 
the  only  principles  on  which  his  future  throne 
could  be  eftablifhed,  was  prudently  rejcfted  by  the 
prince,  who,  finding  himfelf  poflTefled  of  the  good- 
will of  die  nation,  refolved  to  leave  them  entirely  to 
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S^  VT^'  ^^^'^^  ^^^  guidance  and  dircftion.  The  peers  and 
^  _  _,  '^  bilhops,  to  the  number  of  near  ninety,  made  an 
1688.  addrefs,  defiring  him  to  fummon  a  convention  by 
circular  letters  j  to  afflimc,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
management  of  public  aff.iirs  5  and  to  concert  mea- 
fures  for  the  fecurity  of  Ireland.  Ai  the  fame  time, 
they  refufed  reading  'a  letter,  which  the  king  had 
left,  in  order  to  apologize  for  his  late  defertion,  by 
the  violence  which  had  been  put  iipon  him.  This 
ftep  was  a  fufficient  indication  of  their  intentions 
with  regard  to  that  unhslppy  monarch. 

The  prince  feemcd  (till  unwilling  to  adt  upon  an 
authority,  which  might  be  deemed  fo  imperfeft : 
He  was  dcfirous  of  obtaining  a  more  exprefs  decla- 
ration of  the  public  confent.  A  judicious  expe- 
dient was  fallen  on  for  that  purpofe.  All  the  mem- 
bers, who  had  fitten  in  the  houfe  of  commons  dur- 
ing any  parliament  of  Charles  11.  (the  only  parlia- 
ments whofe  ele6tion  was  regarded  as  free)  were 
invited  to  meet ;  and  to  them  were  added  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  fifty  of  the  common  council.  This 
was  regarded  as  the  moft  proper  reprefentative  of 
the  people  that  could  be  fummoned  during  the  pre- 
fcnt  emergence.  They  unanimoufly  voted  the  fame 
addrefs  with  the  lords :  And  the  prince,  being  thus 
fupported  by  all  the  legal  authority  which  could 
Conven-  poffibly  be  obtained  in  this  critical  junfture,  wrote 
von  fum-  circular  letters  to  the  counties  and  corporations  of 
ntonc  .  England ;  and  his  orders  were  univerfally  complied 
with.  A  profound  tranquillity  prevailed  througliout 
the  kingdom  ,  and  the  prince's  adminiftration  was 
fubmitted  to,  as  if  he  had  fucceeded  in  the- moft 
regular  manner  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  fleet 
received  his  orders  :  The  army,  without  murmur  or 
oppofition,  allowed  him  to  new- model  them :  And 
the  city  fupplied  him  with  a  loan  of  two  hundred 
thoufand  pounds. 
x6S9,  The  conduct  of  the  prince,  with  regard  to  Scot- 
land, was  founded  on  the  ianx  prudent  and  mode- 
rate 
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rate    maxims^      Finding   that    there  were    many  chap. 
Scotchnnen  of  rank   at   that  time  in  London,  he  '^ 

fummoned  them  together,  laid  before  them  his  in-      1689, 
tcntions,    and   aflced   their   advice    in   the   prefcnt  7th  Jan. 
emergency.      This  affembly,    confiding  of  thirty  orscot!**' 
noblerfien    and    about   fourfcore   gentlemen,  chofe  ^^^^* 
duke  Hamilton  prefident;  a  man  who,  being  of 
a  temporifing  charadler,   was  determined   to   pay 
court  to  the  prcfent  authority.     His  eldeft  fon,  the 
earl  of  Arran,  profefled  an  adherence  to  king  Jamesj 
a  ufual  policy  in  Scotland,  where  the  father  and  fon, 
during  civil  commotions,  were  often  obferved  to 
take  oppofite  fides,  in  order  to  fecure,  in  all  events, 
the  family  from  attainder.     Arran  propofed  to  in- 
vite back  the  king  upon  conditions  \  but  as  he  was 
vehemently  oppofed  in  this  motion   by  fir  Patric 
Hume,  and  fcconded  by  nobody,  the  affembly  made 
an  offer  to  the  prince  of  the  prefent  adminiftration,       ' 
which  he  willingly  accepted.     To  anticipate  a  little 
in  our  narration ;  a  convention,  by  circular  letters 
from  the  prince,  was  fummoned  at  Edinburgh  on 
tfie  twenty -fecond  of  March  ;  where  it  was  foon  vi- 
fible,  that  the  int-ereft  of  the  malcontents  would  en- 
tirely prevail.     The  more  zealous  royalifts,  regard- 
ing this  affembly  as  illegal,  had  forborn  to  appear 
at  elections ;  and  the  other  party  were  returned  for 
mofl:  places.     The  revolution  was  not,  in  Scotland 
as  in  England,  effedled  by  a  coalition  of  whig  and 
tory :  The  former  party  alone  had  overpowered  the 
government,  and   were  too  much  enraged  by  the 
pafl:  injuries  which,  they  had  fuffired,  to  admit  of 
'  any  compofition  with  their  former  maft:ers.    As  foon 
as  the  purpofeof  the  convention  was  difcovered,  the 
f  arl  of  Balcarras  and  vifcount  Dundee,  leaders  of 
the  tories,  withdrew  from  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  con- 
vention having  pafled  a  bold  and  decifive  vote,  that 
king  James,  by  his  mal-admihiftration  and  his  abufe 
pf  ppwer^  had  forfeited  all  title  to  the  crown,  they 
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CHAP,  tnade'a  tender  of  the  royal  dignity  to  the  prince  and 
J^f^^  princefs  of  Orange. 

1689.  The  Englifh  convention  was  ajQTemblcd ;  and  it 

aid  Jan.    jmnfiediately  appeared,  that  the  houfe  of  commons, 
foifvcnti-    both  from  the  prevailing  humour  of  the  people,  and 
oumetts.    from  the  influence  of  prefent  authority,  were  moftly 
chofcn  from  among  the  whig  party.     After  thanks 
'  were  unanimoufly  given  by  both  houfes  to  the  prince 
of   Orange,    for   the   deliverance    which    he    had 
brought  them,  a  lets  decifive  vote  than  that  of  the 
Scottilh  convention  was  in  a  few  days  pafled  by  a 
great  majority  of  the  commons,  and  lent  up  to  the 
peers  for  their  concurrence.     It  was  contained  m 
thefe  words  :  *^  That  king  James  II.  having  endea- 
"  voured  to  fubvert  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom, 
*«  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  king 
*^  and  people ;  and  having,  by  the  advice  of  jefuits 
"  and  other  wicked  perfons,  violated  the  flindamen- 
*^  tal  laws,  and  withdrawn  himfelf  out  of  the  king- 
**  dom,  has  abdicated  the  government,  and  that  the 
**  throne  is  thereby  vacant/*  This  vote,  when  carried 
to  the  upper  houfe,  met  with  great  oppofition  j  of 
which  it  is  here  necellary  for  us  to  explain  the  caufes. 
The   tories  and  the   high-church  party,  finding 
themfelves  at  once  menaced  with  a  fubverfion  of 
the  laws  and  of  their  religion,  had  zealoufly  pro- 
moted the  national  revolt,  and  had  on  this  occafion 
departed  from  thofc  principles  of  non-refiftance,  of 
which,  while    the   king  favoured   them,  they   had 
formerly  made  fuch  loud  profcfTions.     Their  prefent 
apprehenfions   had    prevailed    over   their   political 
tenets  j  and  the  unfortunate  James,  who  had  too 
much   trufted  to  thofe  general  declarations  which 
never  will  be  reduced  to  praftice,  found  in  the  iflue, 
that  both  parties  were  fecretly  united  againft  him. 
But  no  fooner  was  the  danger  paft,  and  the  general 
fears  fomewhat  allayed,    than  party  prejudices  re- 
fumed,  in  fome  degree,  their  former  authority  -,  and 

the 
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the  tories  were  abaftied  at  that  viftory,  which  their  CHAP, 
antagonifts,  during  the  late  tranfadions,    had  'bb-  >   _     '^ 
tained  over  them.     They  were  inclined,  therefore,      168^. 
to  fteer  a  middle  courfe  ;  and,  though  generally  de-  ^.^^""^  ?^ 
termined  to  oppofe  the  king's  return,  they  refolved    *^**^^'^*^* 
not  to  confent  to  dethroning  him,  or  altering  the 
line  of  fucceflion,     A  regent  with  kingly  power  was 
the  expedient  which  they  propofed ;  and  a  late  in- 
ftance  in  Portugal  feemed  to  give  fome  authority 
and  precedent  to  that  plan  of  government. 

In  favour  of  this  fcheme  the  tories  urged/  that, 
by  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  Englifli  laws,  the  title 
to  the  crown  was  ever  regarded  as  facred,  and 
could,  on  no  account,  and  by  no  mal-adminiftra- 
tion,'  be  forfeited  by  the  fovereign :  That  to  dc- 
throne  a  king  and  to  eleft  his  fucceffor,  was  a  prac- 
tice quite  unknown  to  the  conftitution,  and  had  a 
tendency  to  render  kingly  power  entirely  dependent 
and  precarious :  That  where  the  Ibvereign,  front 
his  tender  years,  from  lunacy,  or  from  other  na- 
tural infirmity,  was  incapacitated  to  hold  the  reins 
of  government,  both  the  laws  and  former  praftice 
agreed  in  appointing  a  regent,  who,  during  the  in- 
terval, was  inverted  with  the  whole  power  of  the 
adminiftration :  That  the  inveterate  and  dangerous 
prejudices  of  king  James  had  rendered  him  as  unfit 
to  fway  the  Englifli  fceptre,  as  if  He  had  fallen  into 
lunacy ;  and  it  was  therefore  natural  for  the  people 
Uo  have  recourfe  to  the  fame  remedy:  That  the 
Icleftion  of  one  king  was  a  precedent  for  the  elec- 
^tion  of  another;  and  the  government,  by  that 
means,  would  either  degenerate  into  a  republic,  or, 
what  was  worfe,  into  a  turbulent  and  feditious  mo- 
narchy :  That  the  cafe  was  ftill  more  dangerous,  if 
there  remained  a  prince,  who  claimed  the  crown  by 
right  of  fucccflion,  and  difputed,  on  fo  plaufiblc  a 
ground,^  the  title  of  the  prefent  fovereign :  That 
though  the  dodtrine  of  non-refiftance  might  not,  in 
every  poflible  circumftance,  be  abfolutcly  true,  yet 
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.c  H  A  Pi  was  the  belief  of  it  very  expedient  5  and  to  eftabU(h 

^Xxi.  j  ^  government,  which  fliould  have  the  contrary  priq- 

1689  1  ciple  for  its  bafis,  was  to  lay  a  foundation  for  per- 

Ipetual  revolutions,  and  convulfions:  That  the  ap- 

'  pointment  of  a  regent  was  indeed  expofed  to  many 

inconveniencies  j  but  fo  long  as  the  line  of  fucccf- 

iion  was  preferved  entire,    there  was   dill    a  pro- 

Ipedl  of  putting  an  end,  fome  time  pr  other,  to  the 

public  diforders:  And  that  fcarcely  an  inftance  oc- 

curred  in  hiftory,  efpecially  in  the  Englifli  .hiftory, 

where  a  difputed  title  had  not,  in  the  ifiue,  been 

attended  with  much  grcat;er  ills,  than  all  which  the 

people  had  fought  to  ftiun,  by  departing  from  the 

lineal  fucceffor. 

The   leaders   of  the  whig  party,  on   the  other 
hand,  afferted,  that,  if  there  were  any  ill  in  the  pre- 
cedent, that  ill  would  refult.as  much  from  eftablifh- 
ing  a  regent,  as   from   dethroning  one  king,  an4 
appointing  his  fucceffor  ;  nor  would  the  one  expe- 
dient, if  wantonly  and  ralhly  embraced  by  the  peo- 
ple, be  lefs  the  fource  of  public  convulfions  than 
the  other :  That  if  the  laws  gave  no  exprefs  per- 
miffion  to  depofe  the  fovereign,  neither  did  they 
authorife  refilling  his   authority,  or  feparating  the 
power  from  the  title :  That  a  regent  was  unknown, 
except  where  the  king,  by  reafon  of  his  tender  agp 
or  his  infirmities,  was  incapable  of  a  will ;  and  in 
that  cafe,  his  will  was  fuppofed  to  |>?  ir^volvp d  in 
that  of  the  regent:  That  it  would  be  the  height 
of  abfurdky  to  try  a  man  for  afting  upon  a  com - 
n'iiffion,  received  fpom  a  prince,    whom  we   our- 
felves   acknowledge   to   be   the    lawful   fovereign ; 
and  no  jury  would   decide  fo    contrary  both   to 
jaw  and  cqmmon  fcnfe,   as  to  condemn  fuch  a  pre- 
tended criminal :  That  even  the  profpeft  of  being 
delivered  from  this  monftrous  inconvenience  was^ 
in  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  more  diftan?  thaa 
that  of  putting  an   end  to  a  difputed   fucccfflon : 
That  *  allowing  the  young  prince  to  be  the  fcgiti- 

mate 
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fwate  hejr>  he  had  been* carried  abroad ;  he  would  chap, 
be  educated  in  principles  deftrudive  of  the  confti-  ^^^|]^ 
tution  and  eftabliflicd  religion  -,  and  he  would  pro-      t^g9. 
bably  leave  a  fon,  liable  to  the  fame  infuperable 
objeflion :  That  if  the  whole  line  were  cut  ofF  by 
law,   the  people  would  in  time  forget  or  negleft 
their  claim ;  an  advantage  which  could  not  be  hoped 
for,  while  the  adminiftration  was  conduced  in  their 
name,  and  while  they  were  ftill  acknowledged  fo 
poffefs  the  legal  title :  And  that  a  nation  thus  per- 
petually governed  by    regents  or  protectors,    ap- 
proached much  nearer  to  a  republic  than  one  fubjeft 
to  monarchs,  whofe  hereditary  regular  fucceflion, 
as  well  as  prefent  authority,  was  fixed  and  appointed 
by  the  people. 

Tnisqueftion  was  agitated  with  great  zeal  by  the 
pppofite  parties  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  The  chief/ 
Ipeakers  among  the  tories  were  Clarendon,  Roche-  I 
fter,  and  Nottingham ;  among  the  whigs,  Halifax 
and  Danby.  The  queftion  was  carried  for  a  king 
by  tWQ  voices  only,  fifty-one  againft  forty-nine. 
All  the  prelates,  .except  two,  the  bilhops  of  Lon- 
don and  Briftol,  voted  for  a  regent.  The  primate, 
a  difinterefted  but  pufillanimous  man,  kept  at  a 
diftance,  both  from  the  prince's  court  and  from 
parliament* 

The  houfe  of  peers  proceeded  next  to  examine 
piecemeal  the  vote  fent  up  to  them  by  the  com- 
mons.     They  debated,   "  Whether  there  were  an  \ 
f«  original  contrad    between  king    and   people  r"  \ 
and  the  affirmative  >yas  carried  by  fifty-three  againft  ' 
forty- fix;  a  proof  that  the  tories  were  already  lofing  \ 
ground.     1  be  next  queftion  was,  "  Whether  king  i 
f'  James  had  broken  that  original  contraft  ?"  and,  ' 
after  a  flight  oppofition,  the  affirmative  prevailed. 
The  lords  proceeded  to  take  into  confideration  the- 
word  abdicated  I  and  it  was  carried  that  defer  ted  was 
more    proper.       The    concluding   queftion   was, 
ff  Whether  king  James,  having  broken  the  origi- 
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'  na]  contradt,.  and  deferted  the  government,  the 
^  ^  throne  was  thereby  vacant  ?"  This  queftion  was 
16S9.  debated  with  more  heat  and  contention  than  any  of 
the  former;  and  upon  a  divifion,  the  torics  pre- 
vailed by  eleven  voices,  and  it  was  carried  to  omit 
the  laft  article,  with  regard  to  the  vacancy  of  the 
throne.  The  vote  was  fent  back  to  the  commons 
with  thefe  amendments. 

The  earl  of  Danby  had  entertained  the  projcft 
/  of  beftowing  the  crown  folely  upon  the  princefi  of 
\  Orange,  and  of  admitting  her  as  hereditary  legal 
^fucccffor  to  king  James;    paffing   by  the  infant 
prince,    as     illegitimate   or    fuppofiticious.       His 
change    of   party   in   the   laft   queftion  gave   the 
tories  fo  confiderable  a  majority  in  the  number  of 
voices, 
Frtccon-       The  commons  ftill  infifted  on  their  own  vote, 
b^^wi^"     and  fent  up  reafons  why  the  lords  ibould  depart 
thchoufcs.  from  their  amendments..    The  lords  were  not  con- 
vinced ;  and  it  was  neceflary  to  have  a  free  confer- 
I  ence,  in  order  to  fettle  this  controverfy.     Never 
i  furely  was  national  debate  more  important,  or  ma- 
\  naged  by  more  able  fpeakcrs ;  yet  is  one  furprifed 
i  to  find  the  topics  infifted  on  by  both  fides  fo  frivo- 
lous;  more  refcmbling  the  verbal  difputes  of  the 
fchools,  than  the  folid  reafonings  of  ftatefmen  and 
legiflators.     In  public  tranfaftions  of  fuch  confe- 
quence,  the  true  motives  which  produce  any  mea^ 
fure  are  feldom  avowed.     The  whigs,  now  the  rul- 
ing party,  having  united  with  the  tories,  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  revolution,  had  fo  much  defer- 
ence for  their  new  allies,  as  not  to  infift  that  the 
crown  Ihould  be  dtc\zxtd  forfeited^  on  account  of 
the  king's  mal-adminiftration:  Such  a  declaration, 
they  thought,  would  imply  too  exprefs  a  cenfure  of 
the  old  tory  principles,  and  too  open  a  preference 
of  their  own.     They  agreed,  therefore,  to  confound 
together  the  king's  abufing  his  power,  and  his  with- 
drawing  from  the  kingdoms  and  they  called  the 

whole 
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whole  an  abdication ;  as  if  he  had  given  a  virtual,  chap. 
though  not  a  verbal,  content  to  dethroning  himfelf.  ^  _  _  '^ 
The  tories  took  advantage  of  this  obvious  impro-     1689. 
priety,  which  had  been  occafioned  merely  by  the 
complaifance  or  prudence  of  the  whigs ;  and  they 
infilled  upon  the  word  defertioVy  as  more  fignificant 
and  intelligible.     It   >^as  retorted  on   them,    that 
however  that  exprefllon  might  be  juftly  applied  to 
the  Jcing's  withdrawing  himlelf,  it  could  not,  with 
any  propriety,  be  extended  to  his  violation  of  the 
fundamental  laws.     And  thus  both  parties,    while 
they  warped  their  principles  from  regard  to  their 
antagonifts,  and  from  prudential  confiderations,  loft 
the  praife  of  confidence  and  uniformity. 

The  managers  for  the  lords  next  infifted,  that 
even  allowing  the  king's  abufe  of  power  to  be  equi- 
valent to  an  abdication,  or,  in  other  words,  to  a 
civil  death,  it  could  operate  no  otherwife  than  his 
voluntary  refignation,  or  his  natural  death  j  and 
could  only  make  way  for  the  next  fucceflbr.  It 
was  a  maxim  of  Englilh  law,  that  the  throne  was 
never  vacant-,  but  inftantly,  upon  the  demife  of 
one  king,  was  filled  v^ith  his  legal  heir,  who  was 
entitled* to  all  the  authority  of  his  predeceflbr. 
And  however  young  on  unfit  for  government  the 
fucceflbr,  however  unfortunate  in  his  fituation, 
though  he  were  even  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  pub- 
lic enemies;  yet  no  juft  reafon,  they  thought,  could  / 
be  afligned  why,  without  any  default  of  his  own,  he 
fhould  lofe  a  crown,  to  which,  by  birth,  he  was  ^ 
fully  entided.  The  managers  for  the  commons 
might  have  oppofed  this  reafoning  by  many  fpe- 
ctous,  and  even  folid  arguments.  They  might 
have  faid,  -  that  the  great  fecurity  for  allegiance  be- 
ing merely  opinion,  any  fcheme  of  lettlement 
Ihould  be  adopted,  in  which  it  was  mod  probable 
the  people  would  acquiefce  and  perfevere :  That 
though,  upon  the  natural  death  of  a  king,  whofe 
adminiftration  had  been  agreeable  to  the  laws,  many 
7                                                       and 
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<;  H  A  P.  and  great  inconvcnicncres  would  be  endured,  rather 
\^^J^.L?  ^^^  exclude  his  lineal  fucccffor ;  yet  the  cafe  was 
,683,  not  the  fame,  when  the  people  had  been  obliged, 
by  their  revolt,  to  dethrone  a  prince  whofe  illegal 
meafures  had,  in  every  circunriftance,  violated  the 
conftitution :  That,  in  thefe  extraordinary  revolu- 
tions, the  government  reverted,  in  fome  degree,  to 
its  firft  principles,  and  the  community  acquired  a 
right  of  providing  for  ihe  public  intercft  by  expedi- 
ents which,  on  other  occafions,  might  be  deemed 
violent  and  irregular :  That  the  recent  ufe  of  one 
extraordinary  remedy  reconciled  the  people  to  the 
practice  of  another,  and  more  familiarifed  their  minds 
to  (uch  licenfes,  than  if  the  government  had  run 
on  in  its  ufual  tenor :  And  tfiat  king  James,  having 
carried  abroad  his  fon,  as  well  as  withdrawn  himfcif, 
had  given  fuch  juft  provocation  to  the  kingdom, 
had  voluntarily  involved  it  in  fuch  difficulties,  that 
the  inter  efts  of  his  family  were  juftly  facrificed  to 
the  public  fottlement  and  tranquillity.  Though 
thefe  topics  fecm  reafonable,  they  were  entirely  for- 
borne by  the  whig  managers;  both  becaufe  they 
implied  an  acknowledgment^  of  the  infant  prince's 
legitimacy,  which  it  was  agreed  to  keep  in  obfcurity, 
and  becaufe  they  contained  too  exprefs  a  condemna- 
tion of  tory  principles.  They  were  content  to  main- 
tain the  Vote  of  the  commons  by  (hiftsand  cvafionsj 
and  both  fides;  parted  at  1^  without  coming  to  any 
agreement. 

But  it  was  impoffiblc  for  the  public  to  remain 
long  in  the  prefent  fituation.  The  perfeverance, 
therefore,  of  thp  lower  houfe  obliged  the  lords  to 
comply  J  and,  by  the  defertion  of  fome  peers  to  the 
whig  party,  the  vote  of  the  commons,  without  any 
alteration,  paffed  by  a  majority  of  fifteen  in  the 
upper  hcufe,  and  received  the  fanftion  of  every  part 
of  the  legiQature  which  then  fubfifted. 
'  It  happens  unluckily  for  thofe  who  maintain  an 
priginal  contradt  between  the  magiftratc  a^id  pea- 

pie. 
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ple>  that  great  revolutions  of  government,  and  new  |C  H  a  i\ 
fcttlenncnts  of  civil  conftitutions,  are  commonly  l 
condufted  with  fuch  violence,  tumult,  and  diforder,  i6«j. 
that  the  public  voice  can  fcarcely  ever  be  heard ; 
and  the  opinions  of  the  citizens  are  at  that  time  lefs 
attended  to  than  even  in  the  common  courfe  of  ad- 
miniftration.  The  prefent  tranfliftions  in  England, 
it  muft  be  confeflTed,  are  a  lingular  exception  to  this 
obfervation.  The  new  eleftions  had  been  Carried 
on  with  great  tranquillity  and  freedom :  The  princfe 
had  ordered  the  troops  to  depart  from  all  the  towns 
where  the  voters  affembled :  A  tumultuary  petition 
to  the  two  houfes  having  been  promoted,  he  took 
care,  though  the  petition  was  calcul^ed  for  his  ad- 
vantage, effeAually  to  fupprefs  it :  He  entered  into 
no  intrigues,  either  with  the  eleftors  or  the  mem- 
bers: He  kept  himfelf  in  a  total  filence,  as  if  he 
had  been  nowife  concerned  in  thefe  tranfadlions : 
And,  fo  far  from  forming  cabals  with  the  leaders 
of  parties,  he  difdained  even  to  beftow  carefles  on 
thofe  whofe  affiftance  might  be  ufeful  to  him. 
This  condud  was  highly  meritorious,  and  difco- 
vered  great  moderation  and  magnanimity ;  even 
though  the  prince  unfortunately,  through  the  wliole 
courfe  of  his  life,  and  on  every  occafion,  was  noted 
for  an  addrefs  fo  cold,  dry,  and  diftant,  that  it  was 
very  difficult  for  hihi,  on  account  of  any  intereft, 
to  (often  or  familiarize  it. 

At  length,  the  prince  deigned  to  break  filence, 
and  to  exprefs,  though  in  a  private  manner,  his 
fentiments,on  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs.  He 
called  together  Halifax,  Shrewfbury,  Danby,  and  a 
few  more  j  and  he  told  them,  that  having  been  in- 
vited over  to  reftore  their  libeity,  he  had  engaged 
in  this  enterprife,  and  had  at  laft  happily  effefted 
his  purpofe.  That  it  belonged  tp  the  parliament, 
now  chofen  and  affembled  with  freedom,  to  concert 
meafures  for  the  public  fettlcment;  and  he  'pre- 
tended not  to  interpofe    in    their  determinations. 

That 
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That- he  heard  of  feveral  fchemes  propofcd  for  cfta- 

blifhing    the    government :     Some   infifted   on   a 

1689.  regent ;.  others  were  defirpus  of  beftowing  the  crown 
on  the  princefs :  It  was  their  concern  alone  to  chufe 
the  plan  of  adminiftration  moft  agreeable  or  advan- 
tageous to  them.  That  if  they  judged  it  proper  ta 
fettle  a  regent,  he  had  no  objedtion:  He  only 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  inform  them,  that 
he  was  determined  not  to  be  the  regent,  nor  ever  to 
engage  in  a  fcheme  which,  he  knew,  would  be  cx- 
pofed  to  fuch  infuperable  difficulties.  That  no 
man  could  have  a  jufter  or  deeper  fenfe  of  the  prin- 
cefs's  merit  than  he  was  imprefled  with;  but  he 
would  rather  remain  a  private  perfon  than  enjoy  a 
.  'crown  which  muft  depend  on  the  will  or  life  of  an- 
other. And  that  they  muft  therefore  make  account, 
if  they  were  inclined  to  either  of  thefc  two  plans  of 
fettlement,  that  it  would  be  totally  out  of  his  power 
to  aflift  them  in  carrying  it  into  execution;  "Jiis 
affairs  abroad  were  too  important  to  be  abandoned  for 
fo  precarious  a  dignity,  or  even  to  allow  him  fb 
much  leifure  as  would  be  requifitc  to  introduce 
order  into  their  disjointed  government. 

These  views  of  the  prince  were  feconded  by  the 
,  princefs  herfelf,  who,  as  Ihe  pofTefTed  many  virtues, 
was  a  moft  obfeguious  wife  to  a  hufband,  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  generality  of  her  fex,  would 
ha>^  appeared  fo  little  attradlive  and  amiable.  AH 
confiderations  were  neglefted,  when  they  came  in 
competition  with  what  Ihe  deemed  her  duty  to  the 
prince.  When  Danby  and  others  of  her  partifans 
wrote  her  an  account  of  their  fchemes  and  proceed- 
ings, fhe  exprefTed  great  dilpleafure;  and  even 
tranfmitted  their  letters  to  her  huftjand,  as  a  lacri- 
fice  to  conjugal  fideHty.  The  princefs  Anne  alfo 
concurred  in  the  fame' plan  for  the  public  fetde- 
ment ;  and  being  promiled  an  ample  revenue,  was 
content  to  be  poftponed  in  the  lucceffion  to  the 
crown.  '  And  as  the  title  of  her  infant  brother  was, 
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in  the  prefent  eftabliftiment,  entirely  neglefled,  flic  chap* 
might,  on  the  whole,  deem  herfelf,  in  point  of  in-  .  ^^^^'  ^ 
tereft,  a  gainer  by  this  revolution.  ,         1689. 

The  chief  parties,  therefore,  being  agreed,  the  Settlement 
convention  paffed  a  bill,  in  which  they  fettled  the  *^^  ^^ 
crotvn  on  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange,  the  folc 
adminiftration  to  remain  in  the  prince :  The  prin- 
cefs of  Denmark  to  fucceed  after  the  death  of  the 
prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  ^  her  poflerity  after 
thofe  of  the  princefs,  but  before  thofe  of  the  prince 
by  any  other  wife.  The  convention  annexed  to  this 
fctdement  of  the  crown  a  declaration  of  rights, 
where  al^  the  points  which  had,  of  late  years, 
been  difputed  between  the  king  and  people,  were 
finally  determined  j  and  the  powers  of  royal  prero- 
gative were  more  narrowly  circumfcribed  and  more 
exaftly  defined,  than  in  any  former  period  of  the 
tnglilh  government. 


Thus  have  we  feen,  through  the  whole  coiirfe  of  Manner?, 
four  reigns,  a  continual  ftruggle  maintained  between  y^^'  ^""^ 
the  crown  and  the  people :  Privilege  and  preroga-    ^*^"^*** 
tive  were  ever  at  variance:  And  both  parties,  be- 
fidc  the  prefent  objeft  of  difpute,  had  many  latent 
claims,  which,  on  a  favourable  ii:cafion,  they  pro- 
duced againft  their  adverfaries.     Governments  too 
fteady  and  uniform,  as  they  are  feldom  free,  fo  are 
they,  in  the  judgment  of  fome,  attended  with  an- 
other fenfible  inconvenience :  They  abate  the  aftive 
powers  of  men;    deprefs  courage,    invention,  and 
genius;  and  produce  an  univerfal  lethargy  in  the 
people.      Though  this  opinion  may  be  juft,    tht 
fluiStuation  and  contcft,  it  muft  be  allowed,  of  the 
Jinglilh    government    were,    during  thcfc   reigns, 

much 
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miich  too  violent  both  for  the  repofc  and  fafety  of 

the  people.     Foreign  affj^irs,    at  that  tifhc,    wert 

cither  entirely  negleded,  or  managed  to  pernicious 

purpofes :  And  in  the  domeftic  adminiftration  there 

ivas  felt  a  continued  fever,  either  lecret  or  nnanifeft} 

fometimes  the  mod  furious  convulfions  and  djfordcrs. 

The  revolution  forms  a  new  epoch  in  the  conftitu- 

tion ;  and  wis  probably  attended  with  confequcnces 

more  advantageous  to  Che  people,  than  barely  free-^ 

ing  them  from  an  exceptionable  adminiftration.    By 

deciding  many  important  queftions    in    favour  of 

liberty,  and  ttill  more,  by  that  great  precedent  of 

depofing  one  king,  and  cftablifhing  a  new  family, 

(  it  gave  fuch  an  afcendant  to  popular  principles,  as 

!  has  put  the  nature  of  the  Englifli  conftitution  bc- 

i  yond  all  controverfy.     And  it  may  juftly  be  afErtti- 

!  edj  without  any  danger  of  exaggeration,  that  we^  in 

this  ifland,  have  ever  fince  enjoyed,  if  not  the  bt& 

.  fyftem  of  government,  at  leaft  the  moft  entire  fyf- 

]  tern  of  liberty,  that  ever  was  known  amongft  man- 

I  kind. 

I  To  decry  with  fuch  violence,  as  is  afFefted  by 
fome,  the  whole  line  of  Stuart;  to  maintain,  that 
their  adminiftration  was  one  continued  encroach- 
ment on  the  inconteftable  rights  of  the  people ;  is 
not  giving  due  honour  to  that  great  event,  which 
not  only  put  a  period  to  their  heredirary  fucceffion, 
but  made  a  new  fettlement  of  the  whole  conftitution. 
The  inconveniencies  fuffered  by  the  people  under 
the  two  firft  reigm^  of  that  faipily  (for  in  the  main 
they  were  fortunate),  proceeded  in  a  great  meafure 
from  the  unavoidable  fituation  of  affairs  i  and 
fcarcely  any  thing  could  have  prevented  thofe  events, 
but  fuch  vigour  of  genius  in  the  fovereign,  attended 
with  fuch  good  fortune,  as  might  have  enabled  hini 
entirely  to  overpower  the  liberties  of  his  people* 
While  the  parliaments,^  in  thofe  reigns,  were  taking 
advantage  of  the  neceflities  of  the  prince,  and  at- 
tempting every  feffion  to  abolifli,  or  circumfcribe, 
9  or 
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dr  define,  fome  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  in- 
novate in  the   ufual  tenor  of  government:    What 
could  be  expeftcd,  but  that  the  prince  would  exert      16%^ 
hinifelf  in  defending,  againft  fuch  inveterate  ene- 
mies, an  authority  which,  during  the  moft  regular 
courfe  of  the  fornner  Englifli  government,  had  been 
•exercifed    without   difputc  or   controverfy?    And 
though  Charles  II.'  in   1672,  may  with  reafon  be 
deemed  th?  aggreflbr,  nor  is  it  poflible  to  juftify  his 
condudi    yet   were   there   fome  motives,    furely, 
which  could  engage  a  prijice  fo  foft  and  indolent^ 
and  at  the  fame  time  fo  judicious,  to  attempt  fuch 
hazardous  enterprifes.     He  felt,  that  public  affairs 
had  reached  a  fituation  at  which  they  could  not  pof- 
libly  remain  without  fome  farther  innovation.    Fre- 
quent parliaments  were  become  almoft  abfolurely 
Tieceflary  to  the  conducting  of  public  bufineft  j  yet 
thefe  aflemblies  were  ftill,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
royalifts,  much  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  fovereign, 
whom  they  fcemed  better  calculated  to  counfel  than  I 
control.      The   crown   ftill  poffefled   confiderable 
power  of  oppofing  parliaments ;  and  had  not  as  yet 
acquired  the  means  of  influencing  them.     Hence  a  / 
continual  jealoufy  between  thefe  parts  of  the  legifla-  \ 
ture :  Hence  the  inclination  mutually  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  each  other's  neceflities:  Hence  the  im-  / 
pofiibility,    under  which  the  king  lay,  of  finding  ( 
minifters,  who   could  at  once  be  ferviceable  and  j 
faithful  to  him.     If  he  followed  his  own  choice  in  ! 
appointing  his  fervants,  without  regard  to  their  par-  ; 
liamentary  intereft,  a  refraftory  feffion  was  inftantly  \ 
to  be  expefted :  If  he  chofe  them  from  among  the  \ 
leaders  of  popular  aflemblies,  they  either  loft  their  1 
influence  with  the  people,  by  adhering  to  the  crown,    ) 
or  they  betrayed  the  crown,  in  order  to  preferve 
their  influence.  Neither  Hambden,  whom  Charles  I. 
was  willing  to  gain  at  any  price;  nor  Shaftefbury,  '. 
whom  Charles  11.  after  the  popifh  plot,  attempted  ': 
to  engage  in  his  counfcls^  ^ould  renounce  their  | 
WoL.yiU.  Y  popu-  ' 
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^LXYi^'  popularity  for  the  precarious,  and,  as  they  efteemcd 
.  \  it,  deceitful  favour  of  the  prince.     The  root  of  their 

1689.  authority  they  ftill  thought  to  lie  in  the  parliament; 
and  as  the  power  of  that  affcmbly  was  not  yet  un- 
controllable, they  ftill  refolvcd  to  augnnent  it,  though 
at  the  expence  of  the  royal  prerogatives. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  thefe  events  have  long,  by 
the    reprefentations    of   faftion,    been    extrennely 
clouded  and  obfcured.     No  man   has  yet  arifcn, 
who  has  paid  *  an  entire  regard  to  truth,  and  has 
dared  to  expofe  her,  without  covering  or  difguife, 
to  the  eyes  of  the  prejudiced  public.      Even  that 
party  amongft  us,  which  boafts  of  the  higheft  regard 
to  liberty,    has  not  poffeflcd  fufficient  liberty   of 
thought  in  this  particular ;  nor  has  been  able  to  de- 
cide impartially  of  their  own  merit,  compared  with 
that  of  their  antagonifts.     More  noble  perhaps  in 
I  their  ends,  and  highly  beneficial  to  mankind  j  they 
Imuft  alfo  be  allowed  to  have  often  been  lefs  juftifi- 
I  able  in  the  means,  and  in  many  of  their  enterprifes 
to  have  payed  more  regard  to  political  than  to  mo-* 
ral  confiderations.     Obliged  to  court  the  favour  of 
the  populace,   they  found  it  neceffary  to  comply 
with  their  rage  and  folly ;  and  have  even,  on  many 
I  occafions,  by  propagating  calumnies,  and  by  prp- 
I  moting  violence,    fcrved  to  infatuate,    as   well  as 
J  corrupt  that  people,  to  whom  they  made  a  tender 
of  liberty  and  juftice.     Charles  I.  was  a  tyrant,  a 
papift,  and  a  contriver  of  the  Irilh  maflacre :  The 
church  of  England  was  rclapfing  faft  into  idolatry : 
Puritanifm  was  the  only  true  religion,  and  the  cove- 
nant   the    favourite    objeft    of    heavenly    regard. 
Through  thefe  delufions,  the  party  proceeded,  and, 
what  may  fecm  wonderful,  ftill  to  the  increafc  of 
law  and  liberty ;  till  they  reached  the  impofture  of 
the  popifli  plot,  a  fidion.  which  exceeds  the  ordi- 
nary bounds  of  vulgar  credulity.     But  however  fin- 
^    gular  theie  events  may  appear,  there  is  really  no- 
thing altogether   new  in  any   period  of   modern 
I  hiftory : 
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hiftory :  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  tribunitian  arts,  S  xxi^* 
though  fometimes  ufcful  in  a  free  conftitution,  have  *    _  -  [j 
nfually  been  fuch  as  men  of  probity  and  honour     1689. 
could  not  bring  themfelves,  either  to  praftife  or  ap- 
prove.    The  other  faftion,  which,  fince  the  revo- 
lution,   has    been  obliged  to  cultivate  popularity, 
fometimes  found  it  neceflary  to  employ  like  arti- 
fices. 

The  Whig  party,  for  a  courfe  of  near  feventy 
years,  has,    almoft   without   interruption,    enjoyed 
the  whole  authority  of  government  j  and  no  honours 
or  offices  could  be  obtained  but  by  their  counte- 
nance and  protcftion.     But  this  event,  which,  in 
fome   particulars,    has  been  advantageous  to   the 
ftate,  has  proved  deftruftive  to  the  truth  of  hiftory, 
and  has  cftablifticd  many  grofs  falfthoods,  which  it 
is  unaccountable  how  any   civilized  nation  could 
have  embraced  with  regard  to  its  domeftic  occur- 
rence^.     Compofitions  the  moft  defpicable,    both 
for  ftyle  and  matter,  have  been  extolled,  and  pro- 
pagated, and  read ;  as  if  they  had  equalled  the  moft 
celebrated  remains  of  antiquity  ^     And  forgetting 
that  a  regard  to  liberty,  though  a  laudable  paflion, 
ought  commonly  to  be  fubordinate  to  a  reverence 
for  eftablifhed  government,   the  prevailing  faftion 
has  celebrated  only  the  partifans  of  the  former,  who  - 
purfucd  as  their  objeft  the  perfedion  of  civil  fociety,  \ 
and  has  extolled  them  at  the  expence  of  their  antago-  .' 
jiifts,who  maintained  thofe  maxims  that  are  effential  | 
to  its  very  exiftence.     But  extremes  of  all  kinds  are  I 
to  be  avoided ;  and  though  no  one  will  ever  pleafe 
cither  fadlion  by  moderate  opinions,  it  is  there  we' 
are  moft  likely  to  meet  with  truth  and  certainty. 

We  (hall  fubjoin  to  this  general  view  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  government,  fome  account  of  the  ftate  of  the 
finances,  arms,  trade,  manners,  arts,  between  the 
reftoration  and  revolution. 

T  Such  as  Rapin  Thoyras,  Locke,  Sidney,  Hoadle/,  &c. 

Y  a  The 
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CHAP.  The  revenue  of  Charles  11.  as  fcttted  by  the  long 
>,  ^'.  parliament,  was  put  upon  a  very  bad  footing.  It 
B6S9.  was  too  fmall,  if  they  intended  to  make  him  inde- 
pendent in  the  common  courfe  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion :  It  was  too  large,  and  fettled  during  too  long 
a  period,  if  they  refolved  to  keep  him  in  entire  de- 
pcndance.  The  great  debts  of  the  republic,  which 
were  thrown  upon  that  prince;  the  ncccflity.of  fup- 
plying  the  naval  and  military  ftores,  which  were  en- 
tirely exhaufted';  that  of  repairing  and  fiirnifhing 
his  palaces :  All  thefc  caufes  involved  the  king  in 
great  difEculties  immediately  after  his  reftoration; 
and  the  parliament  was  not  fufficiently  liberal  in 
fupplymg  him.  Perhaps  too  he  had  contra£ted 
fome  debts  abroad ;  and  his  bounty  to  the  diftreO^d 
cavaliers,  though  it  did  not  correfpond  either  to 
their  fervices  or  expe^tions^  could  not  fail,  ia 
fome  degree,  to  exhauft  his  treafury.  The  extra- 
ordinary fums  granted  the  king  during  the  firft 
I  years,  did  not  fuffice  for  thefe  extraordinary  ex- 
pences ;  and  the  excife  and  cuftoms,  the  only  con- 
ftant  revenue,  amounted  not  to  nine  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  a-year,  and  fell  much  Ihort  of  the 
ordinary  burdens  of  government.  The  addition  of 
hearth-money  in  1662,  and  of  other  two  branches 
m  1669  and  1670,  brought  up  the  revenue  td  one 
million  three  hundred  fifty-eight  thoufand  pounds, 
as  we  learn  from  lord  Danby's  account :  But  the 
fame  authority  informs  us,  that  the  yearly  expencc 
of  government  was  at  (hat  time  one  million  three 
hundred  eighty- feven  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
feventy  pounds  •;  without  mentioning  contingen- 
cies, which  are  always  conliderable,  even  under  the 

>  Lord  Clarendon**  fpeech  to  the  parliament,  Oft.  9,  1^6$* 
»  Ra]ph*s  Hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  188.  We  learn  from  that  .lord't 
Memoirs^  p.  12.  that  the  receipts  of  the  Exchequer,  during  £% 
years,  from  i67j^to  j679»  were  about  eight  millions  two  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  or  one  million  three  hundred  iixty-fix  thoufand 
pounds  a-ycar.    See  likewifei  p.  i6^* 
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moft  prudent  adminiftration,  Thofe  branches  of  ^^^^ 
revenue,  granted  in  1669  and  1670,  expired  in 
1680,  and  were  never  renewed  by  parliament: 
They  were  computed  to  be  above  two  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  a-year.  It  mull  be  allowed,  be- 
caufe  aflerted  by  all  cotemporary  authors  of  both 
parties,  and  even  confeffed  by  himfelf,  that  king 
Charles  was  fomewhat  profufe  and  negligent.  But 
it  is  likewife  certain,  that  a  vtty  rigid  frugality  was 
requifite  to  fupport  the  government  under  fucn  dif- 
ficulties.  It  is  a  familiar  rule  in  all  bufinefs,"  that 
every  man  fhould  be  payed  in  proportion  to  the 
truft  repofed  in  him,  and  to  the  power  which  he 
enjoys  J  and  the  nation  foon  found  reafon,  from 
Charles's  dangerous  connexions  with  France,  to  re- 
pent their  departure  from  that- prudential  maxim. 
Indeed,  could  the  parliaments  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  have  been  induced  to  relinquifh  fo  far 
their  old  habits,  as  to  grant  that  prince  the  fame 
revenue  which  was  voted  to  his  fucceffor,  or  had 
thofe  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  conferred  on  him 
as  large  a  revenue  as  was  enjoyed  by  his  brother, 
all  the  diforders  in  both  reigns  might  eafily  have 
been  prevented,  and  probably  all  reafonable  con- 
ceflions  to  liberty  might  peaceably  have  been  ob- 
tained from  both  monarchsl  But  thefe  aflemblies, 
unacquainted  with  public  bufinefs,  and  often  adu- 
ated  by  faftion  and  fanaticifm,  could  never  be  made 
fenfible,  but  too  late  and  by  fatal  experience,  of  the 
inceflant  change  of  times  and  fituations.  The 
French  ambaflador  informs  his  court,  that  Charles 
was  very  well  fatisfied  with  his  Ihare  of  power,  could 
the  parliament  have  been  induced  to*  make  him  to- 
lerably eafy  in  his  revenue  *"• 

If  weeftimate  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Charles  IL 
at  one  million  two  hundred  choufand  pounds  a-year 
during  his  whole  reign,  the  whole  computation  will 
rather  exceed  than  fall  below  the  true  value.    The 


^  Dalryinple^s  Appendix^  p.  14.1. 
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C  H  A  Pr  convention  parliament,  after  all  the  fums  which  they 
^^^^^^  had  granted  the  king  towards  the  payment  of  old. 
1689.  debts,  threw,  the  laft  day  of  their  meeting,  a  debt 
upon  him  amounting  to  one  million  feven  hundred 
forty- three  thoufand  two  hundred  fixty-three 
pounds ''.  All  the  extraordinary  fums  which  were 
afterwards  voted  him  by  parliament,  amounted  to 
eleven  millions  four  hundred  forty-three  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  feven  pounds ;  which,  divided  by 
twenty-four,  the  number  of  years  which  that  king 
reigned,  make  four  hundred  feyenty-fix  thoufand 
eight  hundred  and  eight  pounds  a-year.  During 
that  ti'n:ie,  he  had  two  violent  wars  to  fuftain  with 
the  Dutch;  and  in  1678,  he  made  expenfive  prepa- 
ration^ for  a  war  with  France.  In  the  firft  Dutch 
war,  both  France  and  Denmark  were  allies  to  the 
United  Provinces,  and  the  naval  armaments  in  Eng- 
land were  very  great :  So  that  it  is  impoffible  he 
could  have  fecreted  any  part,  at  leaft  any  confider- 
able  part,  of  the  fums  which  were  then  voted  him 
by  parliament. 

To  thefe  furns  we  muft  add  about  one  mil- 
lion two  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  which  had  been 
detained  from  the  bankers  on  (hutting  up  the  Ex- 
chequer in  1672.  The  king  payed  fix  per  cent, 
for  this  money  during  the  reft  of  his  reign  ^•'  It  is 
remarkable,  that  notwithftanding  this  violent  breach 
of  faith,  the  king,  two  years  after,  borrowed  money 
at  eight  per  cent. ;  the  fame  rate  of  intereft  which 
he  had  payed  before  that  event*.  A  proof  that 
public  credit,  inftead  of  being  of  fo  delicate  a  na- 
ture as  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  is,  in  reality,  fo 
hardy  and  robuft,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  deftroy  it. 

The  revenue  of  James  was  raifed  by  the  parlia- 
ment to  about  one  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  pounds  ^ ;  and^his  income,  as  duke  of  Yorl^, 
being  added,  made  the  whole  amount  to  twp  mil- 

«JoiirnaU,  19th  of  December  1660.  *  Danby's  Memoirsy 

p.  7,  «  Id.  p.  *5.  '  Journ.  i ft  of  March  1689^ 

lions 
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lions  a-year ;  a  fum  well  proportioned  to  the  public  chap. 
ncceffities,  but  enjoyed  by  him  in  too  independent  ^^^\ 
a  manner.     The  national  debt  at  the  revolution     1689. 
amounted  to  one  million  fifty-four  thoufand  nine 
hundred  twenty- five  pounds'. 

The  militia  fell  much  to  decay  during  thefe  two 
reigns,  partly  by  the  policy  of  the  kings,  who  had 
entertained  a  diffidence  of  their  fubjedls,  partly  by 
that  ill-judged  law  which  limited  the  king's  power 
of  muttering  and  arraying  them.  In  the  beginning, 
however,  of  Charles's  reign,  the  militia  was  ftiil 
deemed  formidable.  De  Wit  having  propofcd  to 
the  French  king  an  invafion  of  England  during  the 
firft  Dutch  war,  that  monarch  replied,  that  fuch  aa 
attempt  would  be  entirely  fruidefs,  and  would  tend 
only  to  unite  the  Englifh.  In  a  few  days,  Taid  he, 
after  our  landing,  there  will  be  fifty  thoufand  men 
at  leaft  upon  us  *". 

Charles,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  in 
pay  near  five  thoufand  men,  of  guards  and  garri- 
fons.  At  the  end  of  his  reign  he  augmented  this  * 
number  to  near  eight  thoufand.  James,  on  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  had  on  foot  about  fifteen  thou- 
iand  men  j  and  when  the  prince  of  Orange  invaded 
him,  there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty  thoufand  regu- 
lar troo"J)s  in  England. 

The  Englifh  navy,  during  the  greater  part  of 
Charles's  reign,  made  a  confiderable  figure,  for  num- 
ber of  fliips,  valour  of  the  men,  and  conduft  of  the 
commanders.  Even  in  1678,  the  fleet  confiftcd  of 
eighty-three  fhips ' ;  befide5.  thirty,  which  were  at  that 
time  on  the  ftocks.  On  the  king's  reftoration  he 
found  only  fixty-three  vejQTels  of  all  fizes "".  During 
the  latter  part  of  Charles's  reign,  the  navy  fell 
fomewhat  to  decay,  by  reafon  of  the  narrownefs  of  the 
king's  revenue :  But  James,  foon  after  his  acccffion, 

B  Journ.  aoth  of  March  1689.  k  D*£ftiadei, 

^tli  of  Oftober  1666.  *  Pepys's  Memoirs,  p.  4. 

*  Memoirs  of  Englifli  afairs,  chiefly  nav*|. 
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CHAP-  rcftorcd  it  to  its  former  power  and  glory;  and  bc- 
^^^^^  fore  he  left  the  throne,  carried  it  much  farther. 
S689.  The  adminiftration  of  the  admiralty  under  Pcpys, 
is  ftill  regarded  as  a  model  for  order  and  oeconomy. 
The  fleet  at  the  revolution  confided  of  one  hundred 
feventy- three  veflcls  of  all  fizes  5  and  required  forty- 
two  thoufand  feamen  to  man  it'.  That  king, 
when  duke  of  York,  had  been  the  firft  inventor  of 
fca-fignals.  The  nrulitary  genius,  during  thefc  two' 
reigns,  had  not  totally  decayed  among  the  young 
nobility.  Dorfet,  Mulgrave,  Rochefter,  not  to 
mention  Oflbry,  ferved  on  board  the  fleet,  and 
were  prefent  in  the  molt  furious  engagements  againft 
the  Dutch. 

The  commerce  and  riches  of  England  did  never, 
during  any  period,  increafe  fo  faft  as  from  the  reflo* 
ration  to  the  revolution.  The  two  Dutch  wars,  by 
difturbing  the  trade  of  that  republic,  promoted  the 
navigation  of  this  ifland;  and  after  Charles  had 
made  a  feparate  peace  with  the  States,  his  fubjeds 
enjoyed,  unmolefl:ed,  the  trade  of  Europe.  The 
only  difturbance  which  they  met  with,  was  from  a 
few  French  privateers  who  infefted  the  channel  $  and 
Charles  interpofed  not  in  behalf  of  his  fubjcdb  with 
fufficient.fpirit  and  vigour.  The  recovery  or  con- 
quefl:  of  New  York  and  the  Jerfeys  was  a  confi« 
derable  acceflion  to  the  ftrength  and  fecurity  of  the 
Englilh  colonies  i  and,  together  with  the  fettlemcnt 
of  Pennfylvania  and  Carolina,  which  was  eflPefted 
during  that  reign,  extended  the  Englilh  empire 
in  America.  The  perfecutions  of  the  diflenters, 
or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  the  reftraints  impoled 
upon  them,  contributed  to  augment  and  people 
thcfe  colonies.  Dr.  Davcnant  affirms",  that  the 
fhipping  of  England  more  than  doubled  during 
thefe  twenty-eight  years.  Several  new  manu* 
faftures    were   cftablilhedj    in  iron,    brafs,    (ilk, 

^,  *  t^ivea  of  the  Admirals^  vol.  ii.  p.  476,  m  Dlfcourie  on 

the  public  Revenues,  partii.  p.  29.  33.  36. 
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hats,  glafs,  paper,  &c.    One  Brewer,  leaving  the  ^Jlyi^' 
Low  Countries,  when  they  were  threatened  with  a  ^^  -^  Lr 
French  conqueft,  brought  the  art  of  dying  woollen     1689. 
cloth  into  England,  and  by  that  improvennent  faved 
the  nation  great  fums  of  money.     The  increafe  of  , 
coinage  during  thefe  two  reigns  was  ten  millions  * 
two  hundred  fixty-one  thoufand  pounds.     A   board 
of  trade  was  erefted  in  1670;  and  the  earl  of  Sand- 
wich was  made  prefident.      Charles  revived  and  \ 
fupported  the  charter  of  the  Eaft-India  conhpany ;  1 
a  -meafure  whofe  utility  is  by  fome  thought  doubt- 
ful :  He  granted  a  charter  to  the  Hudfon's  Bay  I 
company ;  a  meafure  probably  hurtful. 

We  learn  from  fir  Jofiah  Child",  th^t  in  1688 
there  were  on  the  Change  more  men  worth  10,000 
pounds  than  there  were  in  1650  worth  a  thoufand; 
that  500  pounds  with  a  daughter  was,  in  the  latter 
period,  deemed  a  larger  portion  than  2000  in  the 
former i  that  gentlewomen,  in  thofe  earlier  times,! 
thought  themfelves  well  clothed  in  a  ferge  gown,  I 
which  a  chambermaid  would,  in  1688,  be  afhanied  ' 
to  be  feen  in  5  and  that,  befides  the  great  increafe  of 
rich  clothes,  plate,  jewels,  and  houfehold  furniture, 
coaches  were  in  that  time  augmented  a  hundred  fold. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  introduced  from  Ve- 
nice the  manufa6ture  of  glafs  and  cryftal  into  Eng- 
land.    Prince  Rupert  was  alfo   an  encourager  of  I 
nfeful  arts  and  manufaftures :  He  himfclf  was  the  ^ 
inventor  of  etching. 

The  firft  law  for  erefting  turnpikes  was  paflcd  in 
166a  :  The  places  of  the  turnpikes  were  WadefmiU, 
Caxton,  and  Stilton:   But  the  general  and  great  j 
improvement  of  highways  took  not  place  till  th6 
reign  of  George  IL 

Ik  1663,  was  pafTed  the  firft  law  for  allowing  the 
exportation  of  foreign  coin  and  bullion. 

1^  Brkf  Obfenratlonf,  5rc« 

i» 
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^Lx^^*  king,  afTumed  the  fame  power  with  regard  to  the 
^  '^  licenfing  of  books  j  and*  this  authority  was  conti- 
Ht^.  nued  during  all  the  period  of  the  republic  and  pio- 
teftorlhip*.  Two  years  after  the  reftoration,  an 
aft  was  pafled,  reviving  the  republican  ordinances* 
This  aft  expired  in  1679;  but  was  revived  in  the 
firft  of  king  James.  The  liberty  of  the  prcfs  did 
not  even  commence  with  the  revolution.  It  was" 
not  till  1694,  that  the  reftraints  were  taken  off;  to 
the  great  difpleafure  of  the  king  and  his  minifters* 
who,  feeing  no  where,  in  any  government,  during 
prefent  or  paft  ages,  any.  example  of  fuch  unlimited 
freedom,  doubted  much  of  its  falutary  effefts,  and 
probably  thought,  that  no  books  or  writings  would 
ever  fo  much  improve  the  general  underftanding  of 
men,  as  to  render  it  fafe  to  entruft  them  with  aa 
indulgence  fo  eafily  abufed. 

In  1677,  the  old  law  for  burning  heretics  was  re- 
pealed; a  prudent  meafure,  while  .the  nation  was 
m  continual  dread  of  the  return  of  popery. 

Amidst  the  thick  cloud  of  bigotry  and  ignorance, 
which  overfpread  the  nation,  during  the  common- 
wealth and  proteftorlhip,  there  were  a  few  fedate 
philofophers,  who,  in  the  retirement   of  Oxford, 
cultivated    their  reafon,     and   eftablilhed    confer- 
ences for  the  mutual  communication  of  their  dif- 
coveries   in  phyfics   and  geometry.       Wilkins,   a 
clergyman,  who  had  married  Cromwel's  fitter,  and 
was  afterwards  biihop  of  Cfiefter,  promoted  thefe 
philofophical  converfations;     Immediately  after  the 
reftoration,  thefe. men  procured  a  patent,  and  hav- 
ing enlarged  their  number,  were  denominated  the 
Royal  Society.     But   this  patent  was  all  they  ob- 
tained  from  the  king.      Though   Charles  was   a 
lover  of  the   fciences,    particularly  chemiftry  and 
mechanics  i    he  animated  them    by    his   example 

•  ScobeiJ^  i.  44.  134..  ii«  S8.  a  so. 

alone. 
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^one^  not  by  his  bounty.  His  craving  courtiers  and 
miftreffcs,  by  whoni  he  was  perpetually  furrounded,  _ 
engrofled  all  his  expence^  and  left  him  neither  mo-  16^9* 
ney  nor  attention  for  literary  merit.  His  contem- 
porary, Lewis,  who  fell  fhort  of  the  king's  genius 
and  knowledge  in  this  particular,  much  exceeded 
him  in  liberality.  Betides  penfions  conferred  on 
learned  men  throughout  all  Europe,  his  academies 
were  dircded  by  rules  and  fupported  by  falaries : 
A  generofity  which,  does  great  honour  to  his  nie- 
moryj  and,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  ingenious  part 
of  mankind,  will  be  cfte^med  an  atonement  for 
many  of  the  errors  of  his  reign.  We  may  be  fur-, 
prifed,  that  this  example  fhould  not  be  more  fol- 
lowed by  princes;  fince  it  is  certain  that  that 
bounty,  fo  extenfive,  fo  beneficial,  and  fo  much 
celebrated,  coft  not  this  monarch  fo  great  a  fum  as 
is  often  conferred  on  one  ufelefs  overgrown  fa- 
vourite or  courtier. 

But  though  the  Frejich  academy  of  fciences  was 
directed,  encouraged,  and  fupported  by  the  fovc- 
reign,  there  arofe  in  England  fome  men  of  fuperior 
genius  who  were  more  than  fufficient  to  caft  the 
balance,  and  who  drew  on  themfelves  and  on  their 
native  country  the  regard  and  attention  of  Europe. 
BeGdes  Wilkins,  Wren,  Wallis,  eminent  mathe- 
maticians, Hooke,  an  accurate  obferver  by  mi- 
crofcopes,  and  Sydenham,  the  reftorer  of  true 
phytic  i  there  flourifhed  during  this  period  a  Boyle 
and  a  Newton ;  men  who  trod  with  cautious,  and 
therefore  the  more  fecure  fteps,  the  only  road  which 
leads  to  true  philofophy. 

Boyle  improved  the  pneumatic  engine  invented 
by  Otto  Guericke,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to 
make  feveral  new  and  curious  experiments  on  the 
air,  as  well  as  on  other  bodies :  His  chemiftry  is 
much  admired  by  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
that  art :  His  hydroftatics  contain  a  greater  mix- 
ture of  reafoning  and  Invention  with  experiment 
7  N  ,  than 
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CHAP,  than  any  other  of  his  works ;  but  his  reafbning  ii 
LXXI.    ^jji  remote  from  that  boldnefs  and  temerity  which 

^7$^  had  led  aftray  fo  many  philofophers.  Boyle  was  a 
great  partifan  of  the  mechanical  jf)hilofophy  ;  a 
theory  which,  by  difcovering  fome  of  the'fecrcts 
of  nature,  and  allowing  us  to  imagine  the  reft,  is 
fo  agreeable  to  the  natural  vanity  and  curiofity  of 
men.     He  died  in  1691,  aged  6^, 

In  Newton  this  ifland  may  boaft  of  having  pro- 
duced the  greateft  and  rareft  genius  that  ever  rofe 
for  the  ornament  and  inftruftion  of  the  fpecies. 
Cautious  in  admitting  no  principles  but  fuch  as 
were  founded  on  experiment ;  but  refolute  to  adopt 
every  fuch  principle,  however  new  or  unufual : 
From  modefty,  ignorant  of  his  fuperiority  above 
the  reft  of  mankind;  and  thence,  left  careful  to  ac- 
comrftodate  his  reafonings  to  common  apprehen- 
fions :  More  anxious  to  merit  than  acquire  fame : 
He  was,  from  thefe  caufes,  long  unknown  to  the 
world  i  but  his  reputation  at  laft  broke  out  with  a 
luftre,  which  fcarcely  any  writer,  during  his  own 
life-time,  had  ever  before  attained.  While  New- 
ton fcemed  to  draw  off  the  veil  from  fome  of  the 
myfteries  of  nature,  he  (hewed  at  the  fame  time  the 
imperfeftions  of  the  mechanical  philofophy;  and 
thereby  reftored  her  ultimate  fecrets  to  that  ob- 
fcurity  in  which  they  ever  did  and  ever  will  remain. 
He  died  in  1727,  aged  85. 

This  age  was  far  from  being  fo  favourable  to 
polite  literature  as  to  the  fciences.  Charles,  though 
fond  of  wit,  though  poffeflTed  himfelf  of  a  confider- 
able  (hare  of  it,  though  his  tafte  in  converfation 
feems  to  have  been  found  and  juft ;  fcrved  rather  to 
corrupt  than  improve  the  poetry  and  eloquence  of 
his  time.  When  the  theatres  were  opened  at  the 
reftoration,  and  freedom  was  again  given  to  plea- 
fantry  and  ingenuity  j  men,  after  fo  long  an  ab- 
'  ftincnce,  fed  on  thefe  delicacies  with  lefs  tafte  than 
avidity,  and  the  coarfeft  and  moft  irregular  Ipecica 

of 
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of- wit  was  received  by  the  court  as  well  as  by  the  f  ^  a  p. 
people.     The  produfrions  reprefented  at  that  time  l^^^^'^ 
on  the .  ftage,  were  fuch  monfters  of  extravagance  |  1689. 
and  folly ;  fo  utterly  deftitute'  of  all  reafon  or  even  j 
common  fenfe  ;  that  they  would  be  the  difgrace  of  1 
Englifh  literature,  had  not  the  nation  made  atone- 
ment for  its  former  admiration  of  them,   by  the 
total  oblivion  to  which  they  are  now  condemned. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham's 'Rehearfal,  which  ex- 
pofed  thefe  wild  productions,  feems  to  Jbe  a  piece 
of  ridicule  carried  to  excefs  ;  yet  in  reality  the  copy 
fcarcely  equals  fome  of  the  abfurdities  which  we 
meet  with  in  the  originals  *. 

This  fevere  fatire,  together  with  the  good  fenfe 
of  the  nation,  correfted,  after  fome  time,  the  ex- 
travagancies of  the  fafhionable  witj  but  the  pro- 
duftions  of  literature  dill  wanted  much  of  that 
corredtnefs  and  delicacy  which  we  fo  much  admire 
in  the  ancients,  and  in  the  French  writers,  their 
judicious  imitators.  It  was  indeed  during  this  pe- 
riod chiefly,  that  that  nation  left  the  Englifh  behind  . 
them  in  the  productions  of  poetry,  eloquence,  hif- 
tory,  and  other  branches  of  polite  letters ;  and  ac-j 
quired  a  fuperiority,  which  the  efforts  of  Englifh 
writers,  during  the  fubfequent  age,  did  more  fuc- 
cefsfuUy  conteft  with  them.  The  arts  and  fciences 
were  imported  from  Italy  into  this  ifland  as  early  as 
into  France ;  and  made  at  firfl  more  fenfible  ad- 
vances. Spencer,  Shakefpeare,  Bacon,  Johnfon, 
were  fuperior  to  their  cotemporaries,  who  flourifh- 
cd  in  that  kingdom.  Milton,  Waller,  Denham, 
Cowley,  Harvey,  were  at  leaft  equal  to  their  co- 
temporaries.  The  reign  of  Charles  II.  which  fome 
prepofteroufly  reprefent  as  our  Auguflan  age,  re- 
tarded the  progrefs  of  polite  literature  in  this  ifland  ; 
and  it  was  then  found,  that  the  immeafurable  licen- 
tioufnefs,   indulged  or  rather  applauded   at  court, 

»  The  duke  of  Buckingham  died  on  th»  16th  of  April  i698. 

was 
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c  H  A  P^  was  more  deftrudbivc  to  the  refined  arts,  than  even 
\Z-f~ij  ^^^  ^^^^>  nonfenfcj  and  enthufiafm  of  the  preceding 
»6S9.      periods 

Most  of  the  celebrated  writers  of  this  age  remain 
monuments  of  genius,  perverted '  by  indecency  and 
bad  tafte;  and  none  more  than  Dryden,  both  by 
reaibn  of  the  greatnefs  of  his  talents,  and  the  grD& 
abufe  which  he  made  of  them.  His  plays,  ex- 
cepting a  few  fcenes,  are  utterly  disfigured  by  vice 
or  folly,  or  both.  I^istranQations  appear  too  much 
the  offspring  of  hafte  and  hunger :  Even  his  fables 
are  ill-chofen  tales,  conveyed  in  an  incorredi  though 
fpirited  verfification*  Yet,  amidft  this  great  num- 
ber of  loofe  produAions,  the  refufe  of  our  languagCi 
there  are  found  fome  fmall  pieces,  his  Ode  to  St. 
Cecilia,  the  greater  part  of  Abfalom  and  Achico- 
phel,  and- a  few  more,  which  difcover  fo  great 
genius,  fuch  richnefs  of  expreflion,  fuch  pomp  and 
variety  of  numbers,  that  they  leaye  us  equally  full 
of  regret  and  indignation,  on  account  of  the  infe- 
riority or  rather  great  abfurdity  of  his  other  writ- 
ings.   Ae  died  in  1701,  aged  69. 

The  very  name  of  Rochefter  is  offenfive  to  mo- 
deft  ears  5  yet  does  his  poetry  difcover  fuch  energy 
of  ftyle  and  fuch  poignancy  of  fatire,  as  give  ground 
to  imagine  what  fo  fine  a  genius,  had  he  fallen  in 
a  more  happy  age,  and  had  followed  better  models, 
was  capable  of  producing.  The  ancient  fatirifls 
often  uled  great  liberties  in  their  expreflions;  but 
their  freedom  no  more  refemblcs  the  licentioufncfs 
of  Rochefter,  than  the  nakednefs  of  an  Indian  does 
that  of  a  common  proftitute. 

WycHERLEY  was  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of 
wit  and  libcrtinifms  and  he  attained  it:  He  was  pro- 
bably capable  of  reaching  the  fame  of  true  comedy, 
and  inftruftive  ridicule.  Otway  had  a  genius  finely 
.  turned  to  the  pathetic  i  but  he  neither  obferv? s  ftridly 
the  rules  of  the  drama,  nor  the  rules,  ftill  more  effcn- 

tial, 
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tial,    of  propriety  and  decorum.      By  one  fingle  chap. 
piece,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  did   both   great  ,  ^^^^^ 
lervice  to  his  age,   and  honour  to  himfelf.      The     i6»9, 
carls  of  Mulgrave,  Dorfet,  and  Rofcommon,  wrote 
in  a  good  taftej  but  their  productions  are. either 
feeble  or  carelefs.     The  marquis  of  Halifax  dif- 
covers  a  refined  genius ;    and  nothing   but  leifurc 
and   an   inferior   ftation    feems    wanting  to    have 
procured  him  eminence  in  literature* 
'    Of  all  the  confiderable  writers  of  this  age,  fir  I 
'  "William  Temple  is  almoft  the  only  one  that,  kept  I 
himfelf  altogether  unpolluted  by  that  inundation  of  i 
vice  and  licentioufnefs  which  overwhelmed  the  na- 
tion.    The  ftyle  of  this  author,  though  extremely 
negligent,  and  even   infefted  with  foreign  idioms, 
is    agreeable   and    interefting.      That    mixture  of 
vanity   which   appears  in   his   works,   is   rather  a 
recommendation  to  them.      By  means  of  it,    we 
enter  into  acquaintance  with  the.  chara6ler  of  the 
author,  full  of  honour  and  humanity;    and  fancy 
that  we  are  engaged,    not   in   the    perufal    of  a 
book,  but  in  converfation  with  a  companion/    He 
^ied  in  1698,  aged  70. 

Though  Hudibras  was  publiflied,  and  probably 
compofed,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Butlej; 
may  juftly,  as  well  as  Milton,  be  thought  to  belong 
to  the  foregoing  period.  No  compofition  abounds 
fo  much  as  Hudibras  in  ftrokes  of  juft  and  inimi- 
table wit ;  yet  are  there  many  performances  which 
give  us  great  or  greater  entertainment  on  the  whole 
perufal.  The  allufions  in  Butler  are  often  dark  and 
far-fetched;  and  though  fcarcely  any  author  was 
ever  able  to  exprefs  his  thoughts  in  fo  few  words, 
he  often  employs  too  many  thoughts  on  one  fubjeft, 
and  thereby  becomes  prolix  after  an  unufual  man- 
ner, ibjs  furprifing  how  much  erudition  Buder 
has  introduced  with  fo  good  a  grace  into  a  work  of 
plcafantry  and  huniour :  Hudibras  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  mod  learned  compofitions  that  is  to  be  found  in 
Vol,  VIII.  Z  any 
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Adulttrj^  the  legal  compoiition  iot^  among  our  Saxon  ance^orSi  i« 

220. 

^lla^  a  SaxoD,  defeats  the  Britons>  and  fettles  io  Suflex*  i.  22.    See 

Sujfex. 
— — ,  another  Saxon  of  that  name^  is  made  king  of  Dei'ra,  i.  26. 
^tius,  why  unable  to  liiften  to  the  embafT/  of  the  Britons  for  affiilance, 

»•  14-      . 
Agitators,  or  reprefentatives  of  the  army,  in  a  military  parliament,  chofen, 

vii.  87.     Send  cornet  Joyce  to  feize  the  king  from  Holdenby, .88. 

Their  meetings  forbid  by  Cromwel,  109.    Diforders  committed  by 

them,  f  66.     Are  fupprefled  by  the  generals,   167. 
Agnes  Sornl,  miftrefs  of  Charles  VII.  aflifts  the  queen  in  recovering  him 

from  his  dejcdlion  on  the  fiegeof  Orleans,  iii.  141. 
Agricola,  Julius,  finally  fubdues  the  Britons,  as  far  as  Caledonia,  i.  9. 

How  he  fecured  their  fubjedtion,  ih.     His  civil  inilitihtions,  th, 
Agiiicsdturi,  evidence  of  the  bad  date  of,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  iv. 

278.     State  of^  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  188. 
^Aixila  Gbapilkf  treaty  of,  in  refuit  of  the  triple  alliance,  vii.  437. 
Alafco,    John,   a    Polifli   nobleman,    being  expelled,  turns  proteflant 
'  preacher,  and  takes  refuge  with  his  congregation  in  England,  iv.  347. 

Is  protected  by  the  council,  ib.     Is  forced  to  leave  England  at  the 

acceffion  of  queen  Mary,  378. 
Alhano,  the   pope's  legate,   excommunicates  prince  Richard,    fon  of 

Henry  IL  for  rebelling  againd  his  father,  i.  460. 
Albany^  duke  of,  brother  to  Robert  III.  king  of  Scotland,  afTames  the 

adipinidration,  iii.  75.     Enjoys  the  regal  power  by  the  death  of  his 

brother  and  the  captivity  of  his  nephew,  ib.     Sends  forces  to  the 

dauphin  of  France,  who  defeat  and  kill  the  duke  of  Clarence,  114. 

DieJ,  128.     Charafler  of  his  fon  Murdac,  ib, 
-— -*,  duke  of,  is  invited  over  by  the  influence  of  the  lord  Hume,  to  ac« 

cept  the  regency  of  Scotland,  iv.  6.     The  date  of  the  kingdom  as  it 
.  appeared  to  him  at  his  arrival',  ib.    Is  prejudiced  againft  Hume  by  the 

enemies  of  thafr  nobleman,  7.     The  young  king  carried  off  by  his 

mother,  ib.     Lord  Hume  makes  war  againS  him,  and  is  put  to  death 

by  him,  8.     Goes  over  to  France,  ib.     Returns  to  Scotland,  42. 

Concludes  a  truce  with  the  Englifh,and  returns  to  France,43.  Comes 

ba<;k,  but  his  operations  againll  England  difconcerted,  45.     Leaves 

Scotland  finally,  ib, 
Albemarle,  earl  of,  fon*.ents  a  rebellion  of  the  barons  a^ainft  Henry  IIL 

ii.  153.    Lofes  Rockingham  callle,  but  gains  Fotheringay,  and  others, 

ib.     Is  excommunicated  by  Pandolf  the  legate,  ib.     Submits,  and  is 

pardoned,  154 

-,  general  Monk  created  duke  of,  vii.  350.     Procures  the  con- 
demnation of  Argyle,  368.      Engages  the  Dutch  admiral  for  four 

dayf,  410.     His  death  and  character,  467,  note. 
Albert  and  Thcodin  appointed  legates  to  inquire  into  the  marder  of 

Thomas  a  Becket,  i.  431.     Their  accommodation  with  Henry  II.  oa 

the  account  of  it,  432.     Abfolve  him,  433. 
Albigen/es,  who  they  ivcre,  ii.  66,     A  crufade  againll  them  pobliihed  by 

pope  Innocent  III.  •«^.     Exterminated,  67. 

Albin^^ 


f    ^w 
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Jibiney,  William  de,  defends  the  caftle  of  Rochefter  for  the  bflrons  againft 
king  John,  ii.  93.     Is  obliged  to  Airrender,  i6. 

Alcuirif  a  clergyman,  fcnt  by  OfFa,  king  of  Mercia,  to  the  emperor  Char- 
lemagne, and  becomes  his  preceptor  in  the  fciences,-  i.  50.  ^ 

Alderman  and  Earl,  fy nonymous  terms  in  the  SaxoA  lav^s  and  annalsi  i. 
576. 

Aldrtd^  archbifhop  of  York,  crowns  king  Harold,  i.  179.  Crowns  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  236.     Dies  of  grief,  257. 

Ale^  its  price  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  ii.  224, 

AlenqoHi  beiieged  by  John  king  of  England,  ii.  50.  The  fiege  raifed  by 
the  addrefs  of  Philip  of  France,  51. 

»— — ,  duke  of,  created  duke  of  Anjoa,  V.  239.  •    • 

Alexander  II.  pope,  his  motives  for  declaring  in  favour  of  the  Norman 
invafion,  i.  185.  256.  Sends  Ermcnfroy  legate  to  William  the  Con- 
queror, ih, 

HI.  pope,  driven  from  Rome,  by  the  aniipope  Viftor  IV.  i.  38 !• 
Abjefl  honours  paid  to,  by  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  ib. 
Annuls  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  396.  Deceives  the  intentions 
of  Henry  11.  in  the  grant  of  a  legantinc  commiffion,  ib.  His  honour- 
able recepcion  of  archbifhop  Recket,  and  C03l  behaviour  to  Henry's 
embafly,  403.  Attempts  by  his  nuncios  to  reconcile  them,  410.  Ap- 
peafed  by  Henry's  fubmiffions  on  the  occafion  of  fiecket's  murder, 
420.  Canonizes  Becket,  421.  liTues  bulls  at  Henry's  defire  againft 
his  fons,  437. 

IV.  pope,  publilhes'a  crufade  againft  Sicily,  ii.  175.     His  levies 


on  the  Englifh  clergy  to  carry  it  on,  ib.   Threatens  the  kingdom  with 
an  interdict  for  non-payment  of  his  demand,  174, 

VI.  pope,  fends  a  nuncio  to  engage  Henry  VII.  of  England  in  a 


crafade  againft  the  Turks,  iii.  384. 

*  III.  king  of  Scotland,  efpou fes  the  fifter  of  Edward  I,  of  Eng- 

land, iL  24^.     His  death,  ib, 

Alixis  Comnenusy  emperor  of  Greece,  his  policy  to  get  rid  of  the  cra- 
faders,  i.  309. 

Alford^  encounter  there,  between  Montrofe  and  Baillie,  vii.  51. 

jflfredy  accompanies  his  father  Ethelwolf  in  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  f. 
71.  Aflifts  his  brother  king  Ethelred  againft  the  Danes,  74.  Suc- 
ceeds him  to  the  crown,  76.  Is  anointed  at  Rome  by  pope  Leo  III* 
ib.  Progrefs  of  his  education,  77.  Is  worfted  by  the  Danes,  ib. 
Fights  feveral  battles  with  them,  79.  Forced  to  relinquifti  his  domi- 
nions in  the  difguife  of  a  peafanr,  80.  Anecdote  of  him  during  this 
concealment,  ib*  Colleds  fome  retainers  in  a  fecret  retreat,  ib,  Sal- 
Hes>and  routs  the  Danes,  81.  Enters  their  campdifguifed  likeaharper, 
82.  Defeats  them  again,  and  admits  them  to  fettle,  83.  His  civil 
ioftitations,  84.91.  Forms  a  naval  force,  85.  Routs  Haiti ngs- the 
Dane,  87.  Routs  Sigeferc  the  Northumbrian  pirate,  89.  His  cha- 
rader,  90*  State  of  the  nation  at  the  defeat  of  the  Danes,  91.  Y^m, 
vides  England  into'^diftridis  fortheeafy  execution  of  joftice,  92.  The 
nodes  of  juftice  eftablilhed  by  him>  ib.  Appoints  jaries  for  judjcial 
decifioas,  93.  His  regard /<»'  the  liberies  of  his  people,  96.  His 
care  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  ib^^  His  oeceoomy  of  liis 
lime,  97*  How  lie  incolcated  morality,  ib*  His  Jsterary  .pcr- 
'    '       •  Z  3  formances^ 


index: 

fiiccefsfally  agaioft  the  then  falhiooable  modes  of  drefs,  303 .    £fpou(es 
the  preceniions  of  Urban  to  the  papacy,  ih.     In  what  mair.er  he  fur- 
nifhed  bis  quota  of  foldiers  demanded  by  chr  king  for  his  ezpedictoii 
againft  Wa]es»  304.     Retires  to  Rome,  and  his  temporalities  con- 
£fcated,  ib.     Affifts  at  the  council  of  Bari,  ih.     Recalled  by   Hen- 
ry I.  317.     Refufes  homage  to  him,  318.     Aflifts  at  a  council  to 
debate  on  the  king's  intended  marriage,  ib.     Acquires  the  king's 
confidence,  320.     Procures  an  accommodation  between  the  king  and 
his  brother  Robert,  321.     Refufes  to  confecrate  the  biOiops  in  veiled 
by  Henry,  328.     Retires  to  Rome,  and  bis  revenues  again  confifcated^ 
329.      Returns  to  his   monadery  in  Normandy,  ib,     Compromife 
with,  ib.  333. 
^/rfi>»/ hiftory,  caufes  of  the  uncertainty  of,  pointed  out,  i.  i.  19. 
jintoniOf  Don,  prior  of  Crato,  folicits  lafTiftance  from  England  co  aflert 
his  preteniions  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  v.  34S.     Obtains  a  (mall 
fleer,  3^9.     Theexpcdiiion  fails,  350. 
jintnverp,  joyful  leception  of  the  Engtiih  merchants  there,  on   the  re- 
newal of  commerce  with  I'landers  by  Henry  Vll.  iii.  378.     A  revolt 
of  the  proieflancs  there,  againft  the  catholic  worfhip,  v.  192.     I'he 
infurgents  fuppreffed  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  ib. 
Appeals,  from  inferior  to  fuperior  courts,  how  appointed  by  the  laws  of 
Alfred,  i.  93.     From  the  barons  courts,  how  regulated   by  parltsr- 
ment,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  ii.  223.     To  Rome,  forbid  by  par- 
liament, iv.  112.     From  chancery  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  fir  ft  came 
'  into  practice,  vi.  no,  note. 

^(prentices  of  London  petition  the  long  parliament,  vi.  475. 
Jrchangely  a  paffage  to*  difcovered,  and  a  trade  opened  with  Muftovy^ 

V.  478. 
JramboUi,  a  Genoefe  bi(hop,  farms  the  fale  of  indulgences  in  Saxony^ 
of  Magdalen,  pope  Leo*s  filler,  iv.  34.     Appoints  the  preaching  of 
them  to  the  Dominicans,  ib.     See  Indulgences  and  Luther, 
jfrchy^  the  king's  fool,  lofes  his  place  for  exercifi/)g  his  wit  on  arck« 

biihop  Laud,  vi.  313. 
Ardresy  interview  between  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  Francis  I.  of 
France,  in  a  plain  near,  iv.  22.     Grand  tournament  held  by  them 
there,  24.* 
Argyhy  earl  of,  with  his  fon  lord  Lorn,  enters  into  the  afibciation  of  re<- 
tormers  called    the  Congregation  of  the  Lord^    v.  22.      Attends  the 
queen-regent  in   her  attempt  to  fupprefs   the  proteftant  riots,  27. 
Signs  the  new  covenant  of  the  Congregation,  30.     Enters  into  a  con- 
fpiracy  againfl  Mary  at  Stirling,  90.     Is  forced  to  fly  into  England, 
91,    Is  invited  back  by  Darn  ley,  97.    Is  reconciled  to  the  queen,  98. 
»■  ,  earl  of,  his  char adier,  vi.  336.     Subfcribes  to  the  covenant,  ib* 

Deferts  his  army  at  the  approach  of  Montrofe,  vii.  49.     Refufes  any 
intimacy  with  Charles  IJ.  on  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  186.     Submits 
to  the  commonwealth,  207.     Is  tried  and  executed,  368. 
w  ,  earl  of,  (ce  Lorn.     Is  again  condemned   for  leafing-making, 

viii.  169.  Efcapes  to  Holland,  170.  Engages  in  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's confpiracy,  1 85.  Urges  Monmouth  to  rebel  againft  James  11-% 
228.    Invades  Sco^and,  237*    Is  taken  and  executed*  2 j 8. 

Jrians^ 
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Arians^  two  burnt  during  tbe  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  163. 

Arlington^  Bennet.  earl  of,  made  fecretary  of  ftaic  by  Charles  If. 
vii.  393.  Becomes  one  of  the  €abal  minidry,  458.  His  chara^er, 
460.  \%  fenc  Co  Holland,  co  treat  wich  Lewis  XIV.  concerning  peace 
v^ith  the  States,  4Q3. 

Jirmada^  the  invincible  one  of  Spain,  preparations  for  the  equipment  of, 
V.  333.  Sails  from  Lifbon,  and  is  fcattered  by  a  Rorm,  339.  Its 
firength  ^hen  repaired,  340.  Makes  an  nnfuccefsful  attack  on  the 
English  fleet,  342.  Is  attacked  and  difconcerted  at  Calais  by  the 
£ngHfti  admiral,  343.  Sails  northward  on  its  return  home,  and  is 
deftroyed  by  a  ftorm,  344. 

^rmagnacs  and  Burgundians^  thefe  party  denominations  in  France  ex- 
plained, and  the  troubles  occaiioned  thereby,  iii.  94.   104. 

Armits^  landing,  the  firft  rife  of,  iii.  405.  When  firft  introduced  into 
£ngU*»0,  VH.  360.  Number  of  (landing  forces  kept  up  from  there- 
iloration  to  the  revolution,  viii.  326. 

Arminiantfmy  is  perfecuted  in  the  United  Provinces,  vi.  ^7.  Reflec« 
tions  on  the  opinion  of,  166.  Is  attacked  b^  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, 274. 

Armorica,     Sec  Britanny. 

Arms^  coats  of,    cuftom  of  ufing  them   firft  introduced  into  Europe 
during  the  crufades,  ii.  38. 
'  Armftrong^  Sir  Thomas,  is  feized  and  executed  without  trial,  for  engaging 
in  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  confpiracy,  viii.  199. 

Army^  feudal,  its  di  fad  vantages,  ii.  265.  Becomes  difu  fed  in  favour  of- 
a  mercenary  one,  266. 

,  parliamentary,  firfl  raifed,  and  the  command  given  to  the  earl 
of  Eflex,  vi.  490.  See  its  operations  under  the  refpeftive  generals, 
Effex^  Fairfax^  Manehtfttr^  &c.  Mutiny  of,  vii.  85.  Forms  a 
military  parliament,  87.  Seizes  the  king,  88.  Chuies  Cromwel 
general,  00.  Is  marched  to  St.  Alban's,  91.  Enters  into  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  parliament,  96.  Accufes  the  preibyterian  leaders  in 
parliament  of  high  treafon,  ib*  Removes  to  Reading,  after  obtain- 
ing its  demands,  97.  Marches  back  to  Hounflow-heach,  where  the 
fpeakers  of  the  two  houfes  arrive,  and  implore  its  procedlion,  101. 
Arrives  in  London,  and  reinftates  the  fpeakers,  103.  Schemes 
of,  for  fettling  the  nation,  108.  Is  reduced  to  obedience  by  Crom- 
wel,  109.  Subdues  the  fcattered  parties  of  royalifls,  120.  For 
ita  future  operations,  fee  Cromivtl,  .  U  dilbanded  at  the  reiloration, 

355- 

,  Scots.     See  Li*ven,  earl  of  LeJUy^  Montro/e,  and  Scotland, 

Arran^  James  earl  of,  his  pretentions  to  the  adminiftration  of  Scotland 
during  the  minority  of  Mary,  daughter  of  James  V.  iv.  232.  Op- 
pofes  and  confines  cardinal  Beaton,  ib,  Contrads  the  infant-queen 
to  prince  Edward  of  England,  233.  Evades  the.demand  of  the  ftipu- 
lated  hoilages,  made  by  Sadler  the  Englifh  ambaifador,  234.  At- 
tempts to  feize  the  young  queen,  but  fails,  and  enters  into  an  ac- 
commodation, 235.  Renounces  the  reformed  religion,  240.  At- 
taches himfelf  to  Beaton  in  oppofition  to  Lennox,  241.  Forces 
Lennox  to  fly  to  England,  245.    His  feeble  oppoiitioa  to  the  Eng- 

liih 
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lift  incurlioRs,  248.  The  £»gri(h  defeated  it  Aocrtm*  149* 
Ravagea  the  borders  of  England,  ib.  Refufet  to  coaciir  in  the  exc- 
cocioA  of  Wifbart  the  reformer,  297.  Engages  the  dake  of  Soaer- 
ictatPtnkey,  303.  Receives  fuccoars  from  France.  310.  Obtains 
a  penfion  from  France,  and  is  created  dukeof  Chatelcaalt>  5.1a.  See 
Chaielrmdt* 

Arrant  James  Stuart  of  Ochiltree,  made  earl  of,  v.  347.  The  king 
taken  from  the  power  of  him  and  Leitnox,  by  an  aflbctatioB  Of  Scots 
nobility*  248.  Js  confined  to  his  own  houfe,  24^  Is  recalled  to 
court  on  the  king's  efcape,  255.  His  vioknt  tyrannical  condna, 
256.  Js  degraded  from,  his  authority,  and  deprived  of  hia  ddeaad 
eftate,  ih. 

jfrras,  congrefs  at,  between  Ckarles  VII.  of  France*  and  the  dakea  of 
Bedford  and  Borgnndy,  iii.  161. 

Jirrajf,  commiffions  of,  ifiued  by  Charles  I.  in  oppofition  to  •le  militia 
onder  parliamentary  authority,  vi.  488. 

Artiiiilliy  James  de,  a  brewer  at  Ghent,  becomes  a  leader  of  the  popiH 
]ace  againft  the  Flemifli  nobility,  ii.  395.  Is  employed  by  Ed- 
ward 111.  of  England  to  bring  the  Flemings  to  aHifthia  preteiiMMH  to 
the  crown  of  France,  396.     His  death,  437. 

Arthur^  prince  of  the  Silures,  is  the  prince  ia  celebrated  by  the  Biidib 
bards,  i.  24. 

^-  ■  ■  ' ,  poilhttfflOtts  fon  of  GeoiFrey,  third  Ton  of  king  Henry  II.  of 
England,  invefled  in  the  duchy  of  Britanny,  under  the^guardiajiihip 
of  his  grandfather,  i.  456.  Is  declared  fucceiTor  by  Richard  I.  on 
liis  entering  into  a  crufade,  ii.  40.  His  title  aflertcd  by  the  barons 
of  the  French  provinces,  ih,  la  taken  under  prote^on  of,  and 
cdncated  by,  Philip  of  France,  41.  Joins  with  Phi^p,  and  com- 
Slits  boftiltttes  againft  his  uncle  John,  4)6.  Is  knighted,  and  macries 
Philip's  daughter,  ib.  Is  taken  prtfoner  by  John,  ih.  His  refo* 
lece  behaviour  in  a  conference  with  him,  47.  Is  jnardevad  by 
}du»,  ibn, 

m>  ,  prince,  eldeft  fon  of  Henry  VII.  bom,  iii.  322.  Mariitd  to 
Catharine  of  Arragon,  385.     Dies,  386. 

AttUUs^  fix,  the  law  of,  paffed  by  the  parliament,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  for  abolifliing  diverficy  of  opinions  in  religion,  iv.  194. 
A  view  of  them,  ib.  Numerous  profecutioas  cornlnenced  00  this  ad, 
zoo.  Is  rigoroufly  enforced,  212.  The  penalties  on  the  marriage 
of  piefts  mitigated,  222.  A  farther  miiigation  of  this  laiw»  243. 
This  ftatute  repealed,  306. 

•— — — ,  lords  of.    $ee£«i^. 

Artiliirjt  refledions  on  the  efiefbof,  in  war,  ii.  43a.  Firfl  ofed  at  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  ib.  When  firft  ufed  at  ficgcs,  iii.  143.  The  art  and 
management  of,  improved  fitoncr  than  foriificatioii»  i88. 

Ari$i$,  Robert  de,  his  charader,  and  how  he  kift  his  patrimony, 
ii.  395.  Is  favourably  received  by  Edward  III.  of  Ea^lasd,  ib. 
Stimulates  Edward  to  aflert  hu  picttnfions  ao  the  crown  of  Ffance, 
ib.  Joins  the  army  of  Edward  in  hit  imrafion  of  France,  404.  Is 
routed  at  St.  Oner's,  ib.  Is  firot  with  Eoglifii  Raccoon  to  Britaioy* 
where  he  is  killed^  4x0. 

ArtSf 
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jfr/i,  the  advantages  of  citldvatiDg  in  fociety*  iii.  400.     State  o^ 

daring  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  vii.  341. 
ArundiU  Humphry,  an  inforrc^ion  in  Devonfhire  excited  and  beaded 

by  him,  to  oppofe  the  refornution,  iv.  330.     He  is  taken  by  lord 

Rofiely  and  executed,  ib> 
'  ',  earl  of,  condemned  by  the  honfe  of  peers,  and  executed,  iii. 

*■■  ■■,  earl  of,  is  appointed  one  of  the  commifBoners  at  Hampton- 
conn,  to  inquire  into  the  condnd  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  v.  139* 
Was  the  iirii  who  introduced  coaches  into  England,  484. 

»,  earl  of,  is  fent  with  an  army  to  reduce  the  Scotch  cOTenanten^ 


^-  339- 

^fibam^  envoy  from  the  Engliih  commonwealth,  to  Madrid,  murdered 
thereby  baniihed  royalills,  vii.  2^0. 

JifiMii  Anne,  cruelly  tortured  by  Wriothefely,  chancellor,  for  denying 
the  real  orefence  in  the  eucharift,  iv.  257.  Is  burnt  with  other  he- 
retics, ib. 

Afolty^  lord,  one  of  the  cabal  miniftry,  his  charader^  vii.  458.  la 
«ade  earl  of  Shafceibury.     See  Sbaftejbury. 

Jijki,  Mr.  raifes  an  infurre£Uon  in  the  north  of  England,  againft 
Henry  VIII.  under  the  name  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  iv.  17 1. 
Takes  Hull  and  York,  172.  Is  joined  by  the  arch bi (hop  of  York 
and  lord  Darcy,  ib.  His  negotiations  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
ient  agalnlt  him,  173.    His  adherents  feparate,  174.     Is  executed, 

JiJpBffins^^  whence  the  origin  of  the  term  derived,  their  prince,  and  his 
dangerous  authority  and  principles,  ii.  i8.  Caufes  Conrade  marquia 
of  Monferat  to  be  afTafiinated,  19. 

AljffMfhf,  general,  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  addrefTes  queen  Mary 
onoccafion  of  the  rioc  at  the  houfe  of  Alifon  Craig;  v,  52.  Ex- 
horts Mary  to  change  her  religion,  88.  Appoints  a  nil  to  it^t  king 
James  from  the  danger  of  evil  counfellors,  247.  Is  fummoned  by 
James,  248.  Votes  any  fettlement  between  James  and  his  mother  a 
inoft  wicked  undertaking,  250.  Appoints  a  fall  on  the  day  fixed  for 
entertaining  the  French  ambafTadors,  ib.  Is  induced  to  fabmit  to  the 
king's  authority,  and  admit  the  jurifdiAion  of  bifliops,  vL  89. 
>^dmits  the  ceremonies  enjoined  by  the  king  with  great  reludlance, 
90.  The  bifliops  negled  to  fammon  it,  322.  One  fummoned 
under  the  inftnence  of  the  covenanters,  333.  Meets  at  Glafgow, 
and  aboHlhes  epifcopscy,  334.  Conceffions  obtained  of  the  king, 
543.  Meets  by  their  own  authority  together  with  a  convention  of 
llaies,  540.  Concurs  in  delivering  up  the  king  to  the  Eoglifli  par- 
liament, vii.  79. 

^  of  divines  at  Weftminiler,  new  regaladoa  of  religion  by,  vii. 

52.  Votes  the  divine  right  of  prc^yiery,  70.  la  power  reftrided 
bypariiament,  ih. 

^Jiiiyt  lord,  gtaefal  for  Charies  L  is  defeated  by  colonei  Morgan^  vii« 
65. 

^tUfelfiWi^  natural  fiM  of  Edward  the  Elder*  his  reign,  i.  102.  Con-^ 
ijpired  againft  bx  Alfred,  one  of  his  noU«i»  105%    AppQiojts  Skhric 

the 
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the  Dane  king  of  Northamberland,  104.    His  wan  againft  Sitbfic^ 

fons  and  the  Scots,  ib.     His^ character,  107. 
AthelwoUt  favourite  of  king  Edgar,  his  treacherous  behaviour  to  his 

mailer  in  the  affair  of  Elfrida,  124.     Killed  by  Edgar^  125. 
Atherton-moor,  battle  of>  between   lok-d  Fairfax  and  the  pariianentary 

forces,  vi.  535. 
Atbole,  earl  of,  forms  a  confederacy  of  Scots  nobles,  to  proted  prince 

Jvames  from  the  attempts  of  Bothwel,  and  to  punifli  the  murderers  of 

bis  father,  v.  118.     Bothwel  efcapes,  and  Mary  refigns  herfelfinco 

the  hands  of  the  confederacy,  1 19. 
Audley^  lord,  heads  an  infurre£lion  in  the  weft,  againft  Henry  VH.  iik 

374.     Defeated  at  Blackheath,  and  executed,  376. 
■        ,  Sir  Thomas,  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  made  lord  chan- 
cellor on  the  refignacion  of  Sir  1  bomas  More,  iv.   1 10. 
Augmentation,  court  of,  ere£led  for  the  management  of  the  revenues  of 

tne  fttppreffed  monafleries,  iv.  150. 
Augjburg,  a  German  league  formed   there  againft  Lewis  XiV.    viii. 

277.. 
AuguJIine,  a  Roman  monk,  fent  by  pope  Grtgory  to  preach  chriftianity 

in  Britain,  i.   33.     AlTifted  in   his  mifiion  by   queen  Brunehaut,  iX 

Is  favourably  received  by  Ethel bert  king  of  Kent,  34.     His  chfradler 

and  fuccefsful  million,  3^.     Cafes  of  con fcience  proposed  by,  to   the 

pope,  36.     Created  arch biihop  of  Canterbury,   37. 
»  ■  friars  church,  granted  to  Alafco  and  his  followers,  tv.  347. 

Auguftus   Ca/ar  dilTuades  his  fuccefTors  from  enlarging  their  empire, 
•     i.  6.  • 

A'vifay  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Gloucefler,  married  to  John,  fourth  Ton 

of  Henry  IF.  ii.  2.     Is  divorced  by  him,  43, 
Aurayy  du  Guefclin,  defeated  by  the  Engliih  near  Calais,  and  taken 

prifoner,  ii.  473. 
Ay/cue,  admiral  Sir  George,  reduces  the  Englilh  colonies  in  America  to 

obedience  to  the  commonwealth,  vii.  205.     Engages  de  Ruyter  the 

Dutch  admiral,  214.     His  ihip  taken  by  the  Dutch  oa  the  Galloper- 

fands,  412. 
Axincour^  battle  of,  iii.   100.     Compared  with  thofe  of  Crecy    and 

Poidliers,  ib,  103. 

B. 

jyABINGTON^  Anthony,  his  charadler,  v.  284.  Engages  in  the 
-^  fervice  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  258.  Enters  into  a  confpiracy 
againft  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  286.  He  and  his  affociates  feised  and 
executed,  300. 
Bacon^  Sir  Nicholas,  is  made  one  of  the  council,  and  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  feal  on  the  acceflion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  5,  A  folemo  reli- 
gious difputation  held  before  him,  12.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
sniflioners  to  inquire  into  the  condud  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  139* 
Prohibits  the  parliament  by  the  queen's  order  from  meddling  with 
any  matters  of  fiate,  173-  Reprimands  the  commona  for  their  pi^r 
JitmptioD,  at  the  clofe  of  this  feffion»  i8i. 

Bdcm, 
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JSiUOftf  lord,  remarks  on  hb  account  of  Perldn  Warbec,  iii.  455. 
JDifplays  to.  the  privy-council  the  unduciful  expreflions  in  the  earl  of 
EfTex's  letters,  v-.  414.  The  former  friendly  patronage  afforded  him 
by  £flex,  416.  By  the  queen '3  order  draws  up  a  narrative  of  EfleJTa 
examination  before  the  council,  iL  His  officious  affiflance  at  the 
trial  of  Efiex,  428.  Preferves  Hay  ward,  an  author,  from  the  indig- 
nation of  queen  Elizabeth,  by  his  pleafantry,  497.  His  fpeech 
agaioift  purveyance,  519.  Makes  a  fpeech  in  parliament  in  favour 
of  an  union  between  England  and  Scotland,  vi.  40.  42.  Attempts 
without  fuccefs  to  procure  an  eftabliihment  for  the  cultivation  of  na- 
tural philofophy,  167.  Isdifcovered  to  have  taken  bribes  while  chan* 
cellor,  109.  Is  impeached,  confeiTes  the  charge,  is  fined,  and  cooi- 
mitted  to  the  Tower,  1^.  His  writings,  and  character,  1^.  Confi- 
dered  as  a  philofopher,  and  writer,  194. 

^ndl^mire^  lord,  infults  Ifabella,  queen  to  Edward  II.  and  kills  fome 
of  her  retiDue,  ii.  347.  Is  puniihed  by  the  king,  ih»  U  taken  at 
the  defeat  of  the  earl  of  Lancafter,  tried,  and  executed,  349. 

^mIoh,  Cerdic,  the  Saxon,  worDed  there  by  the  Britons,  i.  24.. 

JBagnalf  Sir  Henry,  the  Englifh  general  in  Ireland,  is  defeated  and 
killed  by  Tyrone,  v.  403. 

MaJ4ul§x,  marquis  of,  and  viceroy  of  Peru,  is,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  burnt  on  board  a  Spanifh  galleon,  by  fome  of  Blake's 
fquadron,  vii.  257. 

JBaillie^  of  Jervifwood,  his  trial  and  execution  on  account  of  the  duke 
of  Monmouth's  confpiracy,  viii.  203. 

Btunbam^  James,  cruelly  treated  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  herefy,  iv, 
132.     Is  burnt  in  Smithiield,  ib, 

JSaldnjuin,  earl  of  Flanders,  receives  ToUi  duke  of  Northumberland,  i. 
177.     Ailifts  the  Norman  invaiion,  184., 

Balfhur,  Sir  James,  deputy-governor  of  Edinburgh  caflle,  betrays  a 
caiket  of  queen  Mary's  letters  to  Bothwel  into  the  hands  of  chan- 
cellor Morton,  v.  142. 

Baliol,  John,  his  pretenfionsof  fucceHion  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  ii. 
248.  Recognizes  the  king  of  England's  fuperiority  over  Scotland, 
2^6.  Edward  pronounces  deciiion  in  his  favour,  258.  Swears 
fealty  to  Edward,  who  puts  him  in  pofTeffion  of  the  kingdom,  i^. 
Is  incenfed  by  the  ufurpations  of  Edward,  259.  Forms  an  alliance 
with  Philip  of  France,  265.  Refufes  compliance  with  the  fummons 
and  demands  of  Edward,  280.  AfTembles  an  army  to  oppofe  the 
attacks  of  Edward,  ib.  Sets  Edward  at  defiance,  281.  Swears 
/ealty  and  makes  his  fubmifiions  to  Edward,  on  his  fubduing  Scotland, 
282.  Carried  prifoner  to  London,  and  committed  to  the  Tower, 
285. .  Obtains  his  liberty,  and  retires  to  France,  ib.  Dies  in  a 
private  flation,  ib.  His  charader,  and  a  fnmmary  view  of  his  con- 
dud,  312. 

■  ■! ',  Edward,  fon  of  John,  the  occafion  of  his  renewing  his  father's 
pretentions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  ii.  381.  Raifes  a  force,  and 
is  joined  by  divers  Englifh  barons,  383.  Invades  Scotland,  ib.  De- 
feats and  kills  the  earl  of  Mar,  regent,  384.  Takes  Perth,  385. 
Is  crowned  at  Scone,  ib.  Is  routed  by  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  and 
fiica  to  England,  ib.  Edward  III.  undertakes  to  rettore  him,  386. 
4  If 
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I  /penfers,   344.     Caufrs  of  tbeir  difconcents,  34^.    They  pereaip- 

I  torily  demand  a  diTmiflion  of  Defpenfet:,  ib.     Obtain  of  the  prJia- 

jnent  a  fentence  of  forfeiuire  and  perpetual  exile  againU  the  De- 
fpeniers,  346.  Thfy  join  the  invafion  of  Ifabella,  353.  Marder 
Deipenfer,  the  father,  at  Briflol,  356.  Arc  difconteoted  with 
Richard  II.  iii.  15.  Ancient  and  modern  nobility,  their  ways  of 
life  contrafted,  400. 
Baronet,  that  title  invented  by  the  earl  of  Salifbary,  and  fold  to  fopply 

kmi;  James  with  money,  vi.  71, 
Bartho/ometv,  mafTacre  of  the  Hugonots  at  Paris,  on  the  eve  of  that 

feftivai,  V.  205. 
Barton,  a  Scotfman,  obtains  letters  of  mark  of  James  TV.  againft  the 
Portuguffci  but  commits  piracies  on  the  £ngiiih,  iii.  425.    Is  dc- 
ftroycd  by  the  Englifh  admirals,  tS. 

. ,  Elizabeth,  commonly  called  4h'e  holy  maid  of  Kent,  her  byflencal 

fits  attrihoted  to  infpiration,  iv.  131;.     Is  engaged  by  Mafters  and 
Boking  to  carry  on  the  impoftore,  ib.     Coofeiles  the  artifice,  aodis 
punifhed  with  her  affociates,  1 37. 
BafiUdes,  John,  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  the  caufe   and   particulars  of  his 
treaty  with  qu<*en  Elizabeth,  v.  478.     The  privileges  by  him  granted 
to  the  Englifh,  revoked  by  his  Ton  Theodore,  ib. 
Bafiardy,  difputcs  between  the  civH  and  ecclefiallical  courts  concernisg, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  ill.  ii.  222.     Memorable  reply  of  the  nobility 
to  the  prelates  on  this  occafion,  ib, 
Bajliuick,  aphyfician,  is  cruelly  fentenced  by  the  flar-chamber,  vi.  306. 

His  fentence  rcverfed  by  the  commons,  377.     See  BurUn. 
Battle^  trial  by,  allowed  by  Henry  11.  to  be  evaded,  by  appeal  to  a 
jury,  i.  450. 
I  .....,*^.      Sre   under  the   name  of  the  places  where  they  were  rc- 

fpedively  fought, 
i  Battle  abbeyt  founded  by  William  the  Conquerbr,  i.  237. 

I  Bavaria^  duke  of,    defeats  the  ele6lcr   palatine  at  Prague,  vi.   104. 

Publiihe*  the  ban  of  the  empire  againft  the  eled^or,  and  conquers  the 
I  Upper  Palatinate,  1 12.     Obtains  the  eledoral  dignity,  123, 

!  Baudricourt,  governor  of  Vacouleurs,  applied  to  by  John  d' Arc,  fendi 

j  her  to  king  Charles  VII.  iii.  143. 

Bau^e^  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Dauphin  of 
I  France,  iii.  114. 

I  Bayonne,  a  maffacre  of  thr  French   Hogonots,  planned  at  a  meeting 

j  u.erc,  V.  93.     See  ilffdVm,  Catherine  de;  /'i^///^  of  Spain,  &c. 

Beaton,  primate  of  Scotland,  made  a  cardinal,  iv.  231.*  Is  ace u fed  of 
forging  the  will,  of  James  V.  ib.  Joins  the  intereft  of  the  queen 
dowager,  and  obtains  pofTeffion  of  the  government,  232.  Is  con- 
fined by  the  earl  of  Arran,  hii  competitor  for  the  adminiftration,  233* 
Recovers  his  liberty,  and  cabals  with  the  clergy,  againft  Arran,  ib. 
Procures  the  rrtinue  of  the  Englifti  ambaftador  to  be  infulted,  to 
occafion  a  rupture  between  the  two  crowns,  234.  Applies  to  France 
for  fuccours,  ib.  Attaches  himfelf  to  Arran,  241.  Caufes  Wifliart 
the  reformer  to  be  apprehended  and  executed  for  herefy,  297* 
Is  aftaflinated,  ib.  His  murderers  proteAed  by  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  299* 

Beojubamff 
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Biauchamp  of  Holt,  lord,  is  condemned  for  treafon,  iii.  22.  Was  the 
firft  peer  created  by  parent,  60. 

Bioufortt  duke  of,  the  French  admiral,  mi/Tes  the  Dutch  fleet,  and 
efcapes  the  Englifli,  vii.  414. 

Beaumont,  lord,  the  motive  of  his  engaging  Edo^ard  Bafiol  to  renew  his 
father's  pretenfions  to  the  crown  ot  Scotland,  ii.  382. 

Btawvaisy  bifhop  of,  taken  pnfoner  in  battle,  by  Richard  I.  ii.  32. 
His  coat  of  mail  farcaftically  feat  to  the  pope,  who  claimed  him,  ib. 
Is  fet  at  liberty  by  John,  42. 

— ,  bifliop  of,  petitions  for  the  trial  of  Joan  D'Arc  for  forcer/^ 

lit.  156. 

Btcket.     See  I'homas  a  Becket. 

Bedford^  duke  of,  brother  to  Henry  V.  left  by  him  regent  of  France, 
ill.  116.  Appointed,  by  parliament,  protedor  or  guardian  of  Eng- 
land, during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  124.  His  charafler,  ib. 
Efpoofes  the  princefs  of  Burgundy,  127.  Confideracions  on  which 
he  formed  his  condudt  in  France,  ib.  Treaty  at  Amiens,  ib.  Re-, 
ftores  and  forms  an  alliance  with  James  I.  king  of  Scotland,  129. 
His  great  fuccefles  over  the  French,  ib,  Raifes  the  fiegc  of  Crevant, 
ib.    Defeats  the  earl  of  Buchan  at  Verneuil,  131.     His  fuccoura 

•  intercepted  by  Gloucefter,  and  applied  to  his  private  difputes,  134. 
His  ineffedual  endeavours  to  compromife  his  brother's  quarrels,  139. 

'-  Reconciles  Gloucefter  and  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  ib.  Situation 
of  affairs  in  France  at  his  return,  136.  Reduces  the  duke  of  Bri- 
laiMjy  to  maintain  the  treaty  of  Troye,  1 37.     His  prudent  condudt 

•  on  the  fuccefles  of  Joan  D'Arc,  152.  tfis  fupplies  from  England 
fail,  153.  Perfuades  the  bifhop  of  Wincheller  to  lend  him  the  men 
he  was  conducting  into  Bohemia,  ib.  His  prudent  caution  in  avoid- 
ing an  adtion  with  Charles,  ib.  Gets  young  Henry  VI.  crowned  at 
Paris,  154.  His  cruel  profecution  of  Joan  D'Arc,  155.  Bad  (ituatiouk 
of  the  Knglifli  affairs  in  France,  159.  Death  of  the  diichels  of  Bed- 
ford, and  its  confequences,  ib.  Agrees  to  a  congrefs  at  Arras,  161.' 
The  l^ngliih  minifters  leave  the  congrefs,  which  is  concluded  without 
them,  ib.     Dies,  163. 

Ruflel,  earl   of,    is  fent  over  to  Boulogne,   to  negotiate 


peace  with  Henry  II.  of  France,  iv.  342.  Supprefles  Sir  Peter 
Carcw*s  infurre£lion  in  Devonihire,  388.  Is  made  one  of  the 
council  on  the  accefllon  of  queen  Elizabeth,  .v.  5.  Is  fent  by  Eli- 
zabeth to  efliciate  at  the  baptifm  of  prince  James  of  Scotland^ 

IOC. 

-,  earl  of,  is  fent  by  the  parliament  with  forces  againfl  the 


marquis  of  Hertford,  vi.  503.     Deferts  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  529. 
SedUe^  his  chara^er,  viii.   79.     His  narrative  of  Godfrey's  murder, 

and  the  popifh  plot,  80.     His-  narrative  publiihed,  &i.     Circom- 
'    Aances  of  his  death,  133. 
Bek,  Dr.  indigaces  an  infurreftion  againfl  foreign  artificers  in  London^ 

iv.  274. 
J?///,  Robert,  a  poritan  member,  makes  a  motion  in  the  houfe  of  com- 

jnofls  againft  a  monopoly,  v.  17S,      Is  feverely  reprimanded*  ia 
.   conndl.for  hit  temerity>  180..  .   .^ 

Vol.  VUI,  A  a  Benefiaines, 
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MenedlSimsy  An  Italian  order  of  moDks«  defcribed,  i.  no. 

Benefices^  how  they  firft  came  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  iv.  183. 

Mtnrvolencis^  when  firfl  levied,  iii.  58.  Levied  by  Henry  VII.  350. 
The  power  of  levying  eilablifhed  by  parliament,  367.     See  L9ans. . 

t^umet.     See  ArlimgtQn, 

Bentivoglio,  cardinal,  his  remark  on  tbeEngliih  govemmenf,  vi.  c68. 

Bertngariay  daughter  of  Sanchez,  kin^  of  Navarre,  married  to 
Richard  1.  of  England,  at  Cyprus,  and  attends  him  on  the  crufade» 
ii.  12. 

Jf^riihy^  lord,  Edward  II.  delivered  into  his  cuftody^  jointly  with 
Mautravers  and  Gournay  in  rotation,  ii.  358.  The  king  murdered 
by  the  two  latter,  during  his  confinement  by  ficknefs,  369. 

,  judge,  is  feized  upon  the  bench,   by  order  of  the  honfe  of 
commons,  on  account  of  Hambden's  trial,  vi.  373. 

Birkfiead^  one  of  the  king's  judges,  is  feized  in  Holland,  brought  home, 
and  executed,  vii.  380. 

Bermudas^  when  firft  iiettled  by  the  EngHlh,  vt.  187* 

Bemardy  St.  preaches  a  cru fade,  and  engages  feveral  Englifliinit,  i.  367. 

BtrutctAy  the  Saxon  kingdom  in  Britain,  by  whom  founded,  i.  26.  See 
Nortbumhirland, 

Biribat  queen  of  Kent,  her  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  Chriftianity, 
i.  3a. 

BemJuicJk  taken  by  a/Tault  by  Edward  I.  and  the  garrifon  pat  to  the 
ffvord,  ii.  281. 

Bibicf  a  tranflation  of,  made  by  Tindal  the  reformer,  iv.  131.  Biihop 
TonHal's  artifice  to  enable  Tindal  to  make  a  more  corred  tranflation, 
ib.  Debates  in  convocation  concerning  the  expediency  of  a 
tranflation  for  the  ufe  of  the  people,  151.  A  tranflation  finiflied  and 
printed  at  Paris,  154.  Single  copies  only  allowed  to  be  chained  in 
fome  churches,  with  reflri^ions  as  to  reading  it,  177.  Granted  to 
every  family,  200*  The  ufe  of  it  prohibited  to  the  lower  clafles  of 
the  people,  224. 

BicQcca,  battle  of,  between  marflial  Lautrec  and  the  Imperialiils,  iv.  42. 

Bigody  Hugh,  his  artifice  to  bring  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  to 
countenance  the  pretentions  of  king  Stephen,  i.  352*  Preparing  ta 
revolt  againfl  Henry  II.  is  reduced  to  furrender  his  caiUes,  445. 

— ,  Rogtr^  earl  of  Norfolk.     Sec  Norfolk, 

Bilnty^  Thomas,  a  prielt,  embraces  the  reformation,  i v.  133.  Is  burnt 
in  Norfolk*  ih. 

Biron,  lord,  commands  the  forces  fent  from  Irelanrd  to  Charles  I.  and 
reduces  Chefliire,  vit.  j.     His  forces  difperfed  by  Fairfax,  ib. 

Bijbopt^  Englifl),  fubfcnbe  the  conftitutioos  of  Clarendon,  i.  39j» 
Their  oppofition  to  the  pope^a  levies  for  the  crufa^e  againil  Sicily^, 
ii.  173.  Are  forced  to  fubmit  on  the  menace  of  excommunicatiOD, 
174.  Their  eledlion  appointed  by  parliament  to  be  by  congi  d^elirt^ 
or  letters  patent  from  the  king,  without  recourfe  to  Rome,  iv.  1 18, 
Take  out  new  commiflions  from  the  crown,  1 19.  Are  kindly  received 
by  queen  Elizabeth,  at  her  acceflion,  excepting  fionner,  v.  3.  Become 
difgttfted  at  her  fteps  toward  reftorin^  the  proteftant  religion,  and 
refttfe  officiating  at  the  coronation,  8.    The  noaunatioQ  of,  annexed 
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to  the  croi^n,  with  othef  powers  relating  to  then,  I2.  Degraded 
for  refttfing  the  oath  of  fupreinacy»  15.  Begin  to  be  flighted  in 
parliamentary  proceedings,  vi.  384.  A  meeting  of  twelve,  prefe&t  a 
proteflation  to  the  king  and  peers,  againft  their  injurious  treatment^ 
465.  Are  Impeached  by  the  commons,  feqaeftered  froc(i  parliament, 
and  confined,  th.  The  bill  againft  their  votes  pafled,  479.  Epif* 
copal  authority  aboliflied^  vii.  69.  The  furvivorf  re-admitted  to 
their  feats,  at  the  reiloration,  362.  Are  reftored  to  their  feats  iii 
parliament,  372*  How  excluded  from  fitting  in  the  houfe  of  lords^ 
on  capital  trials,  viii.  109.  Their  right  of  voting  in  the  cafe  of  the 
earl  of  Danby  contefted  by  the  commons,  ib.  Four  catholic  bifliops 
confeorated,  262.  SiXt  with  the  primate,  committed  to  the  Towe^ 
for  petitioning  James  II.  againft  the  declaration  of  indulgence,  ^6^4 
Are  tried,  270.     Acquitted,  271. 

Mipopricsy  fix  new  ones  erefted  by  Henry  VIII.  iv.  185. 

Blacky  minifter  of  St.  Andrew's,  his  opinion  of  kings,  and  manner  of^ 
praying  for  the  queen,  vi.  87. 

— -  book  of  the  exchequer,  its  origin,  ii.  267,  nou. 

JBlackbeaib,  battle  of,  between  the  lord  Daubeney  and  the  Comifll 
rebels,  iii.  375. 

JBlaie,  admiral,  his  rife  and  abilities  in  the  navy,  'vii.  204.  Purfaet 
and  harafies  prince  Rupert's  fleet,  ib.  Quarrels  with  Tromp,  thd 
Dutch  admiral,  in  Dover  road,  212.  Engages  Tromp,  ib.  Falls 
upon  the  Dutch  herring  bufles,  213.  In  conjun^on  with  Boumd 
and  Pen,  defeats  De  Witte  and  De  Ruyter, -214.  Is  worfled  by. 
Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  ib.  Engages  Tromp  for  three  days,  and 
defeats  him^  215.  Defeats  Tromp  in  an  engagement  of  two  days 
continuance,,239.  Attacks  and  feizes  a  fquadron  of  French  fliips^ 
249.  His  fuccefles  in  the  Mediterranean,  253.  The  Spanifli  galleons 
taken  and  deftroyed  by  part  of  his  fquadron^  257;  Burns  a  Spanifli 
fleet  in  Santa  Cruz  harbour,  258.     His  death  and  charader,  ib. 

Bloody  the  circulation  of,  when  and  by  whom  difcovered,  vii.  347. 

<—  of  Chrifl,  a  relique  fliewn  at  Hales  in  Glouceflerfliire,  the  aniflc6 
of,  expofed,  iv.  180. 

-  ■  ,  a  diflianded  officer,  efcapes  to  England,  after  the  defeat  of  hi$ 
intended  infurredion  at  Dublin,  by  tne  duke  of  Ormond,  vii.  447. 
Seizes  Ormond  at  London,  with  intent  to  hang  him  at  Tyburn  1 
46^.'  Forms  a  defign  of  feizing  the  regalia,  but  is  taken  in  thtf 
attempt,  470.  Obtains  the  king's  pardon,  with'  the  grant  of  aa 
eftate,  471. 

Slon  heath,  battle  of,  between  the  earl  of  Saliibury  and  lord  Aadley^ 
iii.  203. 

BoadictAy  her  fuccefles  againfl  the  Romans,  i.  8.     Defeated,  9. 

Bocber,  Joan,  or  Joan  of  Kent,  the  dodrines  propagated  by  hef,  ir«. 
324.    King  Edward  VI.  very  unwilling  to  confent  to  her  execution^ 
sb.    Is  burnt,  ib. 

Boding,  Dr.  canon  of  Canterbury,  engages  In  the  im^ofiure  of  the  hoi/ 
maid  of  Kent,  iv.  135.    ConfeflTes  the  fcheme,  and  is  puniflxed,  137. 

Bocilimd,  and  Folkland,  in  the  Saxon  tenures,  explained,  i.  220. 

Bohemia,  the  blind  king  of,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  ii.  436.  Hif 
creft  and  motto  aflumed  by  prince  Edward»  ib.    The  flates  of^  taktf 
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artts  againft  tlie  hobfe  of  Aitftria,  vi.  ror.  Off«r  their  crdwn  to  Fre- 
deric elc^or  palatine,  102.  Frederic  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Ba- 
varia, 104.  The  reformed  religion  feverely  oppreiTed  there,  112. 
See  Frederic*  , 

Ssbuft,  Humphrey  de.     See  Barons, 

Boleyn^  lady  Aone,  her  charader  and  family,  iv.  78.  Attra£^8  the 
notice  of  Henry  VIII.  79.  Is  prepofTefled  againll  cardinal  Wol- 
fey,  91.  Contributes  to  his  difgrace,  93.  Is  inclined  towards  the 
do^rines  of  the  reformation,  100.  Is  created  marchioneff  of  Pem- 
broke, and  married  to  Henry,  11 1.  Birth  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth, 
113.  Favours  the  reformers,  1 29.  Is  brought  to  bed  of  a  dead  fon, 
and  lofes  Henry's  affcjftions,  154.  The  king  becomes  jealous  of  her 
fiet  behaviour,  155.  Is  calumniated  by  her  fifter-in-law  the  vif- 
countefs  of  Rochford,  th.  h  committed  to  the  Tower  with  fome  of 
her  attendants,  and  her  brother  Rochford,  157.  Coofefles  fome  in- 
nocent levities,  ih.  Her  letter  to  the  king,  454,  Is  tried  by  a  jury 
of  peers,  159.  Condemned,  160.  Her  marriage  annulled,  i6, 
Reafon  given  b^  the  parliament  for  annulling  her  marriage,  163.  I» 
executed,  i6x.  Refleflions  on  her  fate,  iS.  Is  attainted  by  parlia-> 
ment,  and  the  princefs  Elizabeth  illegitimated,  164. 

Bomhayy  the  fort  of,  yielded  to  Charles  II.  as  part  of  the  dowry  with 
the  princefs  Catherine  of  Portugal,  vii.  378. 

Boniface  of  Savoy  made  archbiJhop  of  Canterbury,  by  Henry  III. 
ii.  163.     The  king's  repartee  to  him,  178. 

Boniface  VIII.  pope,  his  charaAer,  ii.  284.  Prohibits,  by  a  bull,  all 
princes  from  levying  taxes  on  the  clergy,  without  his  confent,  285. 
At  whofe  felicitation  this  bull  was  procured,  ik»  The  difierences 
between  Philip  of  France  and  Edward  I.  of  England  referred  to  his 
decifion,  297.     His  award  between  them,  i^.     Writes  to  Edward  to 

'  engage  him  to  deiift  from  his  attempts  againft  Scotland,  307.  j 

Bonner y  made  bifhop  of  Hereford,  iv.  189.  Firft  oppofea,  but  after- 
wards acquiefces  in  the  deps  toward  reformation  by  the  protestor 
and  regency,  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  292.  Is  deprived 
of  his  fee  and  confined,  for  aiTerting  the  real  prefence,  322.  Is  re- 
leafed  by  queen  Mary,  374.  Is  employed  by  Gardiner  to  perfecut^ 
the  reformers,  which  he  performed  with  brutal  cruelty,  413.  De- 
grades archbifhop  Cranmer,  429.  Is  ill  received  by  queen  Elizabeth 
at  her  acccflion*  v.  3. 

Bonni^et,  admiral  of  France,  is  feat  ambaflador  to  England  by 
Francis  I.  iv.  13.  Courts  the  confidence  of  cardinal  Wolfey, /^.  Is 
fent  to  invade  Milan,  53*     Blockades  the  city,  45. 

Bobkif  heretical,  a  proclamation  iiTued  againft,  rendering  ic  capital  to 
keep  any  fuch,  iv.  4^9. 

Bootby  Sir  George,  enters  into  a  confpiracy  to  rel^ore  Charles  If.  vii. 
300.  Seizes  Chefter,  301.  Is  routed  and  uken  prifoner  by  general 
Lambert,  302.     Is  fet  at  liberty  by  parliament,  320. 

Boroughs,  Englifh,  why  fo  dependent  on  great  men,  among  the  Saxons^  I 
•i.  205.  Their  ilate  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conqueft,  it.  117.  | 
Reprefentatives  of,  firll  fent  to  parliament,  210*     See  Corporations. 

Boroughbridgcy  battle  of,  between  Sir  Andrew  Harcla  and  Thomas 
eari  ot  Lancafer,  ii*.  349. 
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fiorJhoUir^  his  office  according  to  Alfred's  inflitation,  i.  92. 

BofcobeU  Charles  JI.  fecreted  there,  after  the  battle  of  Worccftcr, 
vii.  197. 

So/wort JIf  field,  battle  of,  between  Richard  III.  and  Henry  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, iii.  294. 

Botbwell,  earl  of,  di(lingoi(hes  himfelf  againfl  the  army  ofthe  prote flan t 
aflbciacion  in  Scotland,  called  the  Congngtition  of  the  Lord,  v.  33.  Is 
concerned  with  the  marquis  of  £lbeuf  in  a  debauch,  and  riot,  at  the  houfe 
of  Alifon  Craig,  which  the  church  takes  cognizance  of,  52.  Becomes 
the  favoarice  of  Mary,  and  intercedes  for  Rizzio's  murderers,  99.  A 
chara^er  of  him,  105.  Reports  fpread  of  his  intimacy  with  the  queen, 
ih,  Isfufpe^ledofmurderingtheking,  107.  Is  charged  with  the  mur- 
der by  the  earl  of  Lenox,  108.  Is  tried  and  acquitted,  109.  Is  recom- 
mended by  the  nobility  as  a  hufband  for  Mary,  1 10.  Seizes  the  queen, 
by  concert  with  her,  to  oblige  her  to  marry  him,  111.  Is  divorced 
>from  his  former  wife,  112.  Is  made  duke  of  Orkney,  113.  See 
'Orkttty* 

,  earl  of,  dcfccnded  from  a  natural  fon  of  James  V.  is  expelled 
Scotland  for  treafonable  attempts,  and  is  protefied  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth, V.  372.     Forfeits  Elizabeth's  favour,  and  dies  in  exile,  373. 

bridge,  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  the 


Scots  covenanters,  viii.  116. 

Bouchain  taken  by  the  d^ke  of  Orleans,  yiii.  21. 

Jo'vinesj  battle  of,  between  Philip  king  of  France,  and  the  emperor 
Otho,  ii.  77. 

JBouUgne^  fiegeoF,  by  Henry  VII.  iii.  354.  Is  taken  by  Henry  VIII. 
iv.  247.     Is  furrendered  to  the  French,  342. 

Bourbon^  Charles  duke  of,  conftable  of  France,  his  charafler,  iv.  50.  Re- 
jeftspropofals  of  marriage  made  to  him  by  Louife  of  Savoy,  mother  of 
Francis  I.  ib.  Revolts  againft  Krancis,  and  enters  into  the  emperor's 
fcrvice,  1^.  BattleofPavia,  and  captivity  of  Francis,  57.  Conqucrsthe 
Milanefe,  69.  Attacks  Rome,  and  is  killed  in  fcaiing  the 
walls,  ib, 

Bourcbier^  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  crowns  Henry  VII.  iii.  315. 

Bonues^  Sir  Robert,  makes  an  incurfion  into  Scotland^  and  is  defeated 
by  the  lords  Hume  and  Huntley,  iv.  228. 

^oyle,  his  improvements  in  natural  philoibphy,  viii.  333. 

Brabanfotu,  account  of  thefe,  banditti,  i*  438.  Occafionllly  employed 
by  princes,  ib,  A  number  of  them  engaged  by  Henry  II.  againfl 
his  fons,  ib.  Two  of  them  left  governors  of  Normandy  by  John,  on 
his  retiring  from  thence  to  EngUnd,  ii.  53. 

BradoC'do^n^  battle  of,  between  the  royalills,  and  Ruthven  the  parlia- 
ment general,  vi.  516. 

Bradjbawf  a  lawyer,  is  appointed  prefident  of  the  court  for  the  trial  of 
Charles  I.  vii.  136*  His  reply  to  the  king's  objections  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  court,  139.  Sentences  the  king,  ib.  Is  named  one  of 
the  council  of  (late,   158. 

Brandenburg^  eledlor  of,  takes  part  with  the  United  Provinces  againfl 
Louis  XiV.  vii.  499.  Commands  the  German  troops,  and  is  chafed 
from  Colmar  by  Turenne,  viii«  10.  Drives  the  Swedes  out  of  his  terri- 
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tories,  19V    Is  obliged  to  reftore  his  acquifitlpns,  by  the  treaty  of 
NiinegueD,  46. 
firandon,  Sir  Charles,  favourite  of  Henry  VIII.  created  duke  of  Suffolk 

for  his  fervices  at  the  baptle  of  Flowden^  iii.  440.     See  Suffolk, 
fif^ufi^  William  de,  his  wife  and  fon  ftarved  to  death  in  priion»  for  aft 

imprudent  refledion  on  king  John^  ii.  (ib. 
fireadt  the  aifizeof,  howr  fettled  in  the  35th  year  of  Henry  III.  ii.  224. 
fireda,  negociations  there,  between  Charles  II.  and  the  Scots  com- 
jniifioners,  vii.  173.     Treaty  of  peace  there,  between  the  £nglifli» 
Dutch,  and  French,  419. 
prebon  law  or  cuftomin  Ireland,  explained,  vi.  58.     Is  abolifhed,  59. 
firembrtt  Sir  Nicholas,  hisunjuft  trial  and  execution,  iii.  20. 
firtteuiU  William  dc,  treafurer  to  William  Rufus,  forced  to  deliver  up 

his  charge  to  Henry,  William's  fuccelTor,  i.  313. 
firetignii  treaty  of,  between  Edward  III.  and  France,  ii.  469. 
firihityt  the  iirft  indance  of,  being  pra^ifed  toward  members  of  par* 
liamenr,  vi.  305.     A  bribe  given  to  a  mayor  for  an  eleftion,  with  the 
probable  reafon  for  it,  v.  183,  note. 
firiK  attacked  and  feized  by  the  Flemifh  exiles,  v.  214. 
firiJioU  when  firft  eredted  into  a  bifhopric,  iv.  183.    Is  be/i^ged  and 

taken  by  prince  Rupert,  vi.  522. 
»— — ,  Digby,  earl  of,  fen t  ambaffador  to  Spain,  by  James  I.  to  con- 
clude the  Spanifh  match,  vi.  125.  His  favourable  accounts  of  the 
progrcfs  of  the  treaty,  127.  His  negociations  obftrudted  by  Bucking* 
ham's  bringing  the  prince  to  Spain,  136.  Is  difgraced  on  coming 
home,  147.  Is  impeached  in  the  reign  of  Charles,  and  in  return  im- 
*  peaches  Buckingham, '21^. 

fi ,  earl  of,  impeaches  the  chancellor  Clarendon  in  the  houfe  of 

lords,  vii.  592. 
firitaint  by  whom  firft  peopled,  i.  2.  471.     The  manners  and  govern- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  previous  to  the  landing  of  Csfar,  3.     Their 
religion,  4.      Invaded    by  Julius  Casfar,   6.      How  regarded  and 
^treated  by  his  fucceflbrs,  ib.     Cara£tacus  defeated,  7.     Boadicea  de- 
feated, 8.     Itsfubjedion  effe£led  by  Julius  Agricola,  9.     Abandoned 
|>y  the  Romans,  11.     Harafled  by  the  Pidls  and  Scots,  12.     Afiifted 
by  the  Romans  in  rebuilding  Adrian  and  Severus's  wall,  and  finally 
defcrtcd  by  them,   13.     V/hy  they  were  unable  to  refift  the  Pidls  and 
Scots,  ib.     Their  third  application  to  Rome  for  afHllance  inelFeAualy 
14.     Conjectures  as  to  their  civil  government,  when  left  by  the  Ro- 
mans, i^.     Invite  the  Saxons  over,  16.      Are   fubjeded   by  thefe 
auxiliaries,  19.     Some  of  them  take  refuge,  and  fettle  in  Britaony  ia, 
France,  21 .     Confequences  of  their  being  overrun  by  the  Saxons,  27. 
Sec  England, 
firitanny^  by  whom  fettled,  i.  21.     For  Arthur  duke  of,  fee  Artbur^ 
For  Conan,  fte  Conan*     The  Britons  chufe  Alice  for  their  fovereign, 
on  the  murder  of  Arthur  by  his  uncle  John  king  of  England,  ii.  48. 
They  appeal  to  Philip,  who  judges  John  to  have  forfeited   all   his 
poffeffions  in  France,  49.     Guy  de  Thouars,  who  governs  for  his 
daughter  Alice,  being  jealous  of  Philip's  power,  joins  with  John» 
rr.    Conteib  between  Charles  de  BIois>   and  the  connt  de  Mount- 
^  ford. 
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ford,  for  the  poflefiion  of  that  dotchy,  ii.  416.  State  of,  at  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  iii.  33;.  The  barons  incite  aii 
invaiion  by  the  king  of  France,  336.  A^^ed  too  late  by  the  Englifii, 
545.  Caufe  of  their  domeilic  diJTenfions,  346.  The  young  ducheft 
married  to  Maximilian,  i6.    Annexed  to  France  by  marriage,  349. 

Britannj,  duke  of,  accedes  to  the  treaty  of  Troye,  iii.  127.  His  in- 
terelt,  how  cultivated  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  i6.  Withdraws  from-' 
the  Englifhintereft,  136.  Created  conftable  of  France,  /^.  Forced 
by  the  duke  of  Bedford  to  renounce  his  new  alliance,  137. 

■■  ■  ,  Francis  JI.  duke  of,  his  charader,  iii.  335.  His  favourite 
Peter  Landius  put  to  death  by  the  nobles,  i6.  Proteds  Lewis  dake 
of  Orleans  at  his  court,  who  forms  a  party  there,  336.  Appointa 
Orleans  to  oppofe  the  invaiioq  of  the  king  of  France,  /^.  Obliged 
to  fly,  337.  His  anfwer  to  the  offer  of  mediation  by  Henry  VII.  341. 
His  fortune  ruined,  and  his  death,  343. 

*  ■  ,  Anne,  duchefs  of,  married  by  proxy  to  Maximilian  king  of 
the  Romans,  iii.  346.  PrefTed  to  a  marriage  with  the  king  of 
France,  349.  The  dutchy  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France  by  thia 
marriage,  ii. 

Broke,  lord,  a  parliament  general,  account  of  his  death,  vi.ji4. 

Br9ok'\iovi(e  committee,  inquiry  into  their  condud  towards  dharlet  IL 
vii.  455.531. 

Brounker,  inquiry  into  his  condofl,  in  the  engagement  between  the  d«ke 
of  York  and  Opdam  the  Dutch  admiral,  vii.  403. 

Bruct^  Robert,  his  claim  of  fucceflion  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  how 
founded,  ii.  248.  Acknowledges  the  claim  of  Edward  I.  as  fnperior 
lord  of  Scbtland,  256.  His  claim  to  Scotland  rejected  by  Edward* 
in  favour  of  Baiiol,  258.  Countenances  the  revolt  of  William  Wal- 
lace, 300. 

Bruet^  Robert,  the  younger,  ferves  in  the  Englifh  army,  at  the  battle 
of  Falkirk,  ii*  305.  His  conference  with  William  on  the  banks  of 
Carron,  ib.  Is  gained  over  to  the  Scots  intereft  by  Wallace,  306* 
Succeeds  to  his  father's  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  312. 
Opens  his  defigns  in  confidence  to  John  Cumming  the  late  regent,  313. 
Is  betrayed  by  Cumming,  314.  Retreats  to  Scotland,  ih*  His  de- 
claration to  the  Scots  nobility,  ih.  Kills  Cumming,  316.  Routa 
the  Englifh,  and  is  crowned  at  Scone,  317.  Is  defeated  by  Aymer 
de  Valence,  tb.  Reduces  the  caftles,  and  is  acknowledged  by  the 
whole  country,  337.  The  prudent  difpofition  of  his  forces,  again  ft 
the  appearance  of  Edward's  army,  339.  Defeats  Edward  at  Ban- 
nockburn,  340.  His  independency  fecured  by  his  vidtory,  341  •* 
Makes  an  unfuccefsful  expedition  to  Ireland,  342.  Repulfes  an  at- 
tempt of  Edward,  and  concludes  a  truce  with  him  for  thirteen  years, 
350.  Invades  England  on  the  death  of  Edward  II.  372.  Concludes 
a  treaty  with  Mortimer,  376.  Dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
David.     See  David. 

•  ,  David,  fucceeds  his  father,  Robert,  in  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, and  left  under  the  goardianihip  of  Uie  earl  of  Murray,  ii.  38 1» 
\%  diftorbed  by  the  pretenfions  of  Baiiol,  382.  The  regency  com- 
mitted to  the  earl  of  Marre,  bn  Murray's  death,  383.  Is  fent  to 
France  on  the  cooqneft  of  Scotland  by  Edward  Baiiol»  385.    Is  re- 
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called  to  Scotland,  439.  Invades  England  dunog  Edward's  ab* 
fence,  f^.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  queen  Philippa,  440.  Recovers 
his  liberty,  461. 

Bucbariy  earl  of,  defeats  the  duke  of  Clarence  at  Baoge  in  Anjoa*  iii. 
114.  Rewarded  with  the  office  of  con (lable  of  France,  /^.  Defeated 
and  killed  by  the  duke  of  Bedford  at  Verneuil,   132. 

Buchanan^  George,  aifiih  in  the  hearing  the  caufe  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  before  the  Engl  l(h  com  mi  fUoners,  v.  134. 

Buckingbajfiy  duke  of,  harangues  the  people  in  favour  of  thednkeof 
Glouceller's  pretenfions  to  the  crown,  iii.  278.  Offers  the  crown  ta 
him  as  a  popular  tender,  279.  His  pedigree  and  family  connexions, 
282.  Created  conftable,  with  other  emoluments,  283.  Becomes  dif- 
contented,  and  forms  fchemes  againil  Richard,  284.  Raifes  forces, 
but  is  difappointed  by  great  rains,  289.     Tried  and  executed^  ib. 

»'■  ■■  - ,  duke  of,  offends  cardinal  Wolfey,  iv.  27.  Is  tried  and  exe- 
cuted for  indifcreet  expreffions  againft  Henry  VIII.  ib.  Was  tbelaft 
who  enjoyed  the  office  of  conftable,  28. 

—  ■  ,  George  Villiers,  created  duke  of,  vi.  79.  Is  made  lord  high 
ad  miral,  ib.  His  charadler,  1 28.  Perfuades  prince  Charles  to  a  jour* 
ney  to  Madrid,  129.  His  boillerous  importunity  with  James  to  gaia 
his  confent,  131.  His  behaviour  odious  to  the  Spaniards,  136.  Af- 
fronts Oiivarez  the  Spaniih  miniiler,  ib.  Determines  to  break  off"  the 
treaty  of  marriage,  137.  Mifreprefents  the  affair  to  parliament,  140. 
Cabals  with  the  puritan*,  142.  Procures  the  treafurer  Middlefex  to 
be  impeached,  144.  Begins  to  lofe  the  king's  favour,  146.  Prevails 
on  the  king  to  fend  Briffol  to  the  Tower  on  his  return,  147.  Remarks 
on  his  charader,  and  its  influence  on  parliamentary  condufi,  201.  is 
'  impeached  by  the  earlof  Briffol,  215.  And  by  the  commons,  ib.  Is 
chofien  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  2 1 7.  Makes  love 
to  the  queen  of  France,  234.  Is  rivalled  by  cardinal  Richlieo,  ib. 
Determines  to  engage  England  in  a  war  with  France,  ib.  Commands 
a  fleet  fent  to  aSiff  the  Rochellers,  who  rcfufe  to  admit  him,  236*  - 
His  indifcreet  attack  of  the  ifle  of  Rhee,  ib.  Is  forced  to  retu.n,  ib. 
Is  affaffinated  by  Felton  at  Portfmouth,  261.  Remarks  on  his  Spaniih 
negociation,  571. 

»■  ,  Villiers  duke  of,   advifes  Charles  II.  to  accept  the  terms  offered 

by  the  Scots  commiflloners  at  Breda,  vii.  175.  Is  the  only  courtier  al- 
lowed to  attend  Charles  in  Scotland,  193.  Aims  at  a  comprehenfion 
with  the  prefbyterians,  and  a  toleration  of  other  fe6ls,  453.  ,  Is  one  of 
tht  cabaJ  minillry,  458.  His  charader,  459.  Goes  over  to  France^ 
to  concert  the  war  againff  the  States,  46;.  Lord  Offbry's  fpeech  to 
him,  on  Blood's  attempt  on  the  duke  of  Ormond,  470.  Is  fent  to 
Holland  to  treat  with  Louis  XIV.  about  peace  with  the  States,  492. 
Is  examined  on  his  condu£l  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  r  12. 
Is  difmiffed  from  the  minillry,  viii.  10.  Favours,  in  conjuooioa 
with  Algernon  Sidney  and  others,  the  intrigues  of  France,  and  re- 
ceives bribes  from  that  court,  43,  note.  Introduces  the  manufadure 
of  glafs  from  Venice,  348.     Character  of  his  Rehearfal,  353. 

Bui/ion,  and  foreign  coin,  when  firft  allowed  to  be  exported,  viii.  329. 

Burchet,  Peter,  a  puritan,  wounds  captain  Hawkins  by  miStakt,  inffead 
ofHattonj  Elizabeth's  favourite,  v.  455. 

Burdii, 
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,  BurJttt  Thomas,  croel  execotion  ofj  in  the  rcigo  of  Edwrard  IV.  iii. 
261. 

Bur^efesoi  corporations,  when  firft  fummoned  to  parliament,  11.  210. 
1  he  principles  that  operated  to  their  forming  one  body  of  chelegifla- 
tore,  with  the  reprefcntatives  of  counties,  277. 

JBurgundians  and  Arraagnacs,  import  of  thofe  diHindlions  in  France,  and 
the  troubles  occafioned  by,  iii.  94..  104. 

Burgundy,  John  duke  of,  difputes  the  adaniniflratton  of  aiTairs  with  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  on  the  infanity  of  Charles  VI.  iii.  93.  His  deceit- 
ful reconciliation  with  Orleans,  ii.  Caufes  him  to  be  a/Taflinated,  sS» 
Avows,  and  juftiiies  the  a/Tainnation,  Of.  Expelled  France,  and  folicici 
the  aid  of  England,  98.  Attempts  to  feize  the  government,  bat  is 
dtfappointed,  104.  His  treaty  with  Henry  V.  and  fecret  one  with  the 
Dauphin,  107.  DlilruilfiiL precautions  in  the  interview  between  him 
and  the  Dauphin,  108.     AfTailinated  by  theDauphin^s  retinue,  si. 

— - — ,  Philip  duke  of,  treats  with  Henry  V.  yields  tvery  thing  to  him, 
for  the  marriage  of  his  filler  with  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  re? 
venging  his  father's  murder,  iii.  no.  Articles  of  this  treaty,  Z^. 
Refie£lions  on  this  treaty,  in.  Review  of  his  condudl,  126*  Mar* 
lies  his  fifter  CO  the  duke  of  Bedford,  127.  His  quarrels  with  th9 
duke  of  Gloucefter  on  account  of  Jiiqueline  countefs  of  Hainault, 
134.  Detaches  himfelf  from'  the  Engiifh  intereil,  136.  Recals  his 
troops  from  the  ficge  of  Orleans,  140.  His  alliance  with  the  dake 
of  Bedford  renewed,  i(;2.  Befieges  Compeigne,  and  takes  Joaa 
D'Arc  prifoner,  155,  Differs  with  the  duke  of  Bedford,  160,  At- 
tends the  congreis  at  Arras,  161.  Makes  his  peace  with  Charles, 
162.  His  herald  ill-treated  at  London,  /^.  Befieges  Calais,  164. 
Retreats  on  the  defiance  fent  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefler,  165.  Con-* 
dudes  a  truce  with  the  Engliih,  167. 


,  Charles  duke  of,  makes  an  alliance  with  Edward  IV,  of  Eng- 
iand,  iii.  231.  Marries  Edward's  filler,  232.  Aflills  him  with  a  fleet 
againd  the  earl  of  Warwick,  240.  Affiils  him  covertly  after  his  ex- 
pulsion, 245.  Renews  his  alliance  with  Edward,  252,  His  deatii 
and  character,  259. 

-,  Margaret  duchefs  of,  her  charadler,  iii.  328.     How  induced  to 


patronife  the  pretenfions  of  I^ambert  Simncl  againd  Henry  VII.  iS, 
Sends  forces  to  hir  aflillance,  ii.  Raifes  up  the  impoilure  of  Perkia 
Warbcck,  356.     Her  public  reception  of  him,  358. 

JSurleigbt  Cecil  lord,  difcoversto  Elizabeth  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  confpi- 
racy,  v.  198.  Is  made  treafurer,  and  with  others  ordered  by  Eliza- 
beth to  prepare  the  articles  of  marriage  between  her  and  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  241.  His  vigilance  and  artifices  in  deteding  confpiracies,  257* ' 
His  death  and  charii^ler,  392.  Was  the  propofer  cf  a  kheme  for  le^ 
vying  a  general  loan,  460.  And  of  exacting,  money  by  eredling  a 
court  for  the  corredlion  of  abufes,  462.  His  computation  of  the 
queen's  gifts  to  EfTex,  4.74.     His  magnificent  hofpitaliiy,  487. 

Burle^f,  Sir  Simon,  fhort  hiftoryof,  iiL  22.   Executed  by  Gloucefter  and 
bis  party,  notwith  dan  ding  the  queen's  earnefl  folicitatioa  for  him,  23. 

Burton^  a  divine,  is  cruelly  fentenced  by  the  ilar-chamber,  vi.  306.  Hia 
fentence  reverfed  by  the  commons,  377.     See  Baftnmck. 

BuiliTf  a  chaiadler  of  hia  Uudibrat,  viii.  337. 
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Da  Gueiclin  the  French  general^  476.  Is  proteded  by  prince  Ed« 
yard,  ih,  Henry,  natural  brother  to  Peter,  feizes  the  kingdomi 
^477«  Peter  reftored  by  prince  Edward,  478.  His  ingratitude  to 
Edward,  it.  Peter  murdered  by  his  brother  Henry,  who  obtains  the 
kingdom,  ib.  Henry  intercepts  the  earl  of  Pembroke  by  Tea,  and 
takes  him  and  his  army  prifoners,  482.  Ifabella,  queen  of,  married 
to  Ferdinand  king  of  Arragon^  iii.  385*  Comes  to  Philip  archduke 
of  Auftria,  by  marriage  with  Joan  daughter  to  Ifabella^  on  the 
death  of  Ifabella,  390.  Returns  to  Ferdinand  on  the  death  of  Phil- 
lip, 394,  The  (lates  of,  oppofe  the  emperor  Charles  marrying  ^e 
princefs  Mary  of  England,  iv.  76. 

CaftUs  of  the  nobility,  the  roifchievous  purpofes  they  (erved,  i.  360* 
The  number  of,  in  England,  in  the  «arly  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  ii.  i  c6. 

CafiUmain,  earl  of,  is  accufed  of  an  intention  to  afTaflinate  the  kinfr^ 
but  acquitted,  viii.  127.  Zsien;  ambaifador  to  the  pope  by  James II. 
261.  I 

Cateau  CambreHs,  peace  of«  between  Philip  of  Spain,  Henry  of  France,      I 
and  Elizabeth  of  England,  v.  16.  j 

Catejhjf  concerts  ihe  famous  gunpowder-plot,  to  blow  up  the  king  and      j 
parliament^  vi.  31.     Flies  on  the  difcovery  of  the  fcheme,  36.    Is 
killed,  ih.     Remarks  on  his  former  good  cbarader,  37. 

Catberiu£,  prtncefs  of  France,  married  to  Henry  V.  of  England,  iii. 
112.     Brought  to  bed  of  a  fon,  afterward  Henry  VI.  119.    Mar- 
ries,  after  her  hufband's  death.  Sir  Owen  Tudor,    a  Wel(h  gen..      I 
tieman,  and  thus  foands  the  future  grandeur  of  that  name«  ij8. 
Sec  TuJor, 

•  '  ■  —  of  Arragon,  married  to  prince  Arthur  of  England,  iii.  385.  Oi 
the  death  of  her  hufband  married  to  pnnce  Henry,  afterwards  Henry 
VIII.  386.  Henry  entertains  fcruples  concerning  his^ marriage  with 
her,.iv.  76.  Solicits  the  emperor  her  nephew's  afliflance,  87.  Her 
behaviour  at  the  trial  of  her  marriage,  ii.  Her  appeal  received  at 
Rome,  1 10.  Refufes  Cranmer's  citation  to  appear  before  him,  1I2. 
Her  marriage  declared  null,  113.  Is  degraded  to  the  rank  of 
princefs-dowager  of  Wales,  but  iniifts  on  being  ferved  as  queen,  Hm 
Her  death  and  letter  to  Henry,  143. 
Howard,  lady.     See  Howard. 


■  princefs  of  Portugal,  is  married  to  King  Charles  II.  vii.  378. 

Is  accufed^  by  Gates  and  fiedloe,  of  being  concerned  in  the  popiih 

plot,  yiit  84.  ~ 
Ca/hoiics.     See  J^e/ormation,  Protrfiants,  Herefy^  fffr. 
'Ca-valiirs^  the  appellation  of,  when  and  to  whom  given,  vi.  464. 
Ca*vendijb,  Sir  Thomaa,  his  fuccefsful  expedition  againft  the  Spaniards 

and  voyage  round  the  world,  v.  328. 
Ceaulin^  fon  of  Kenric,  king  of  Weflex,  his  fucceffes  againft  the  Britons, 

X.  53.     Crnfhed  by  a  confederacy  under  Ethel bert,  king  of  Kent, 

ri. 
C/r/7,  Sir  William,  is  committed  to  the  Tower,  along  with  the  protedor 

Somerfet,  iv.  338.     When  fecretary  of  Hate,  figns  the  patent  for  the 

fucceffion  of  the  lady  Jane  Gray,  364.     Is  made  fecretary  of  flate  on 

the  acce^on  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  5.  Encourages  her  to  re-ciUbliih 

the 
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the  proteflant  reltgiofiy  iB, ,  Remonftrates  to  Elizabeth  the  expediency 
of  affiHing  the  proceftant  malcontents  in  Scotland,  33.  Signs  the 
treaty  of  Edinborgh  with  Dr.  Wotton  on  the  part  of  iLlizabeih,  36. 
Informs  the  houfe  of  commons  of  the  qaeen's  promife  to  marry,  and 
of  her  reafonsagainil  naming  a  fucceiTor,  101.  His  advice  to  Eliza- 
beth»  on  Mary  taking  refuge  in  England,  129.  Is  appointed  one  of 
the  commiffioners  to  enquire  into  the  condud  of  Mary,  139.  Inter- 
pofes  with  qtieen  Elizabeth  in  favour  of  the  reformation,  153,  itote^ 
155.  His  great  influence  over  Elizabeth,  158.  Is  fent  with  pro- 
polals  to  Mary,  who  concludes  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth,  169.  Writea 
a  letter  to  Lenox,  the  regent,  on  this  bofinefs,  calculated  to  fruftrate 
it,  170.     Is  created  lord  Burleigh,  108.     See  Burleigh. 

Cecilt  Sir  Robert,  is  made  fecretary  ot  0ate,  v.  384,  Is  made  mafter 
of  the  warda,  409.  Is  created  earl  of  Saliibury>  vi.  5.  See  Sa- 
Itfiury. 

,  Sir  Edward,  is  fent  with  a  fleet  againfl  Cadiz,  but  fails,  vi.  212. 
Is  forced  to  return,  by  the  plague  among  his  men,  ib. 

Ctleftint  III.  pope,  refufes  to  abfolve  Philip  of  France  from  his  en- 
gagements to  Richard  I.  of  England,  ii.  15.  Renews  the  legantine 
authority  10  Longchamp  bifhop  of  Ely,  17.  \%  wrote  to  by  Elea- 
nor, queen  dowager  of  England,  on  the  captivity  of  Richard  in 
Germany,  23.  Ihreacens  the  emperor  with  excommanication  on 
this  account,  27. 

Cilihaej,  the  political  motives  of  enforcing  it  on  the  Romifh  clergy,  i. 
lie.     Synods  called  to  eftabliih  it,  271.  334.     ^t^  Reformation. 

Cenulpbf  king  of  Mercia,  his  unfortunate  reign,  i.  56. 

Ceo^ioalia,  king  of  WefTex,  his  hiflory,  i.  54. 

CeorleSf  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  import  of  that  denomination,  i.  21  o* 

Cerdic,  the  Saxon,  arrives  in  Britain  with  his  Ton  Kenric,  i.  23.  De- 
feats the  Britons,  24.  Eftablifhes  the  kingdoi^  of  WefTex^  25.  See 
Wejex. 

Cerimlnra^  in  Portugal,  a  rich  carrack  taken  there,  by  an  Englifh  fleet, 
V.  444. 

Chair,  fedao,  the  firil  Teen  in  England,  nfed  by  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, vi.  168.     Gave  great  indignation  at  firil  to  the  people,  169. 

Chalons,  rencontre  there,  between  Edward  I.  and  the  French  knights, 
incenfed  at  his  fucceiTes  in  a  tournament  there,  ii.  234. 

Chamberlain,  Thomas,  is  executed  for  robbing  the  fair  at  Bofton  in 
Lincolnihire,  ii.  244. 

Champernon,  Henry,  raifes,  with  queen  Elizabeth's  leave,  a  body  of  vo« 
lunctersto  affid  the  Frenchprotedants,  v.  188. 

Chancellor  of  England,  the  nature  of  his  office  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
i.  384.  A  lift  of  thofe  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  156.  During 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  vii.  152. 

Chapter  lands,  feized  by  Henry  VIII.  from  the  fees  of  Canterbury, 
York,  and  London,  iv.  222.  % 

Charlemagne^  emperor,  enters  into  an  alliance  with  OfFa,  king  of  Mercia, 
i.  50.  His  bigoted  cruelty  to  the  pagans  in  Germany,  66.  Confe- 
quences  of  his  condufl,  67. 

Charles,  prince,  fecond  fon  of  James  I.  becomes  prince  of  Wales,  by 

the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Henry,  vi.  62.     A  marriage  with  the 
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fecond  daughter  6f  Spain  propofed  for  hiniy  lOO*  Is  perfoided  hj 
Buckingham  to  go  to  Madrid  to  vifit  the  Infantat  129.  The  diiE- 
culty  with  which  he  obtained  permiflion  of  James*  131.  His  recep- 
tion in  Spain^  133.  Returns  home,  135.  Obtains  a  high charader 
in  Spain,  136.  is  perfaaded  by  Buckingham  to  oppo^  the  mar- 
i^age,  137.  Vouches  the  truth  of  Buckingham's  mifreprefentadoa 
of  the  affair  to  Parliament,  141.  A  marriaee  with  the  princefsHen- 
riecca  of  France  propofed,  149*  Death  of  bis  father,  153.  Sathi 
Mixt  article. 
CkMrUs  I.  fummons  a  parliament  on  his  acceffion,  vi.  199.  Prorogues 
it  on  account  of  his  marriage  with  theprihcefs  Henrietta,  ib.  Inqoiry 
into  th^  caufe  of  the  fmall  fupply  voted  to  him  by  the  commons,  aoi* 
Charafler  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  his  great  influence  over 
him,  ib.  A  plan  concerted  by  ther  commons  for  the  aiTertion  ofdvii 
liberty,  204.  Entertains  high  ideas  of  monarchical  power,  20c.  Ad- 
journs the  parliament  to  Oxford  on  account  of  the  plague,  206.  Re- 
prefents  his  neceflities  to  parliament,  ib.  Is  refufed  on  account  of 
the  affiftance  fent  againil  the  Rochellers,  207.  His  moderation  to^ 
wards  the  catholics  aggravates  the  popular  difquiets,  210.  Diflblves 
the  parliament  on  the  plague  appearing  at  Oxford,  311.  Ifloes 
privy  feals  for  borrowing  money,  212.  fneffedual  attempt  on  Cadiz, 
ib.  Calls  a  fecond  parliament,  ib.  Threatens  the  commoners,  218. 
Imprifons  two  commoners  who  managed  Buckingham's  impeachmeat* 
219.  Is  forced  to  releafe  them,  ib.  His  reflections  on  the  proceediogf 
of  the  commons,  221.  DiflTolves  the  parliament,  222.  Poblifliesa 
declaration  in  defence  of  himfelf,  ib.  Raifes  money  by  difpeoiiDg 
with  the  penal  laws  againft  catholics,  224.  Solicits  loans  from  the 
nobility,  and  from  the  city,  ib.  Is  refufed  by  the  city,  ib.  Levies 
ihip-money  for  the  firfl  time,  225.  Refolves  to  levy  a  general  loan,  ih, 
Imprifons  thofe  who  refufe  compliance,  227.  Other  oppreffions  exer* 
cifed  on  refufal,  230.  Engages  in  a^ar  with  France,  232.  Sends  a 
fleet  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Hugonots  in  Rochelle,  236.  Calls  a  third 
parliament,  239.  His  threatening  add  re  fs  to  it,  240.  Five  fubfidies 
voted  by  the  commons,  245.  Sends  a  meffage  to  the  honfe,  25 1 .  His 
farther  expoftulations  with  the  commons,  ib.  And  with  the  lords,  252* 
Hb  evafive  manner  of  pafling  the  petition  of  right,  253.  Gives  hit 
full  aflent  to  it,  2^6.  Prorogues  the  parliament,  259.  His  behaviour 
on  information  of  Buckingham's  aflkili nation,  262.  Difcovers  an  in* 
tention'to  elude  the  petition  of  right,  265.  Levies  tonnage  and 
poundage,  after  the  expiration  of  the  grant  of  thofe  duties,  2^* 
Pleads  his  necefTity  for  this  meafure,  268.  The  commons  infill  on  his 
difcontinuing  this  prerogative,  ib.  His  ^mbarralTment  at  this  de« 
mand,  ib.  His  religious  fentiments,  273.  His  quartel  with  the  com- 
mons augmented  on  the  fubjedt  of  tonnage  and  poondage,  27}.  Dif- 
/olves  the  parliament,  276.  Imprifons  fbme  of  the  members,  ib* 
Makes  peace  with  France  and  Spain,  279.  Affifts  Guftavus,  king  of 
Sweden,  in  his  invafion  of  Germany,  281.  His  domeftic  charader, 
282.  Promotes  the  popular  leaders,  284.  Charaders  of  Strafford 
and  Laud,  285.  Orders  by  proclamation  no  one  to  propofe  the 
calling  of  another  parliament,  293.  Levies  money  irregularly  by  hia 
regal  authority,  ib.  Encourages  the  magnificent  repair  of  St.  PaoPs 
4  cathedra]. 
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cathedral,  295.  Revives  nonopolie$,  296.  Enlarges  the  powers  of 
the  council  of  York,  and  court  of  ftar-chamber,  297.  Renews  his 
father's  edid  for  recreations  on  Sunday,  299.  Takes  a  journey  to 
Scotland,  ib.  Levies  (hip-money  over  the  whole  kingdom,  301. 
Arbitrary  fentences  of  the  ftar-chamber,  303 — 305.  Equips  a  fleet 
to  attack  the  Dutch  herring-fiihery,  and  obtains  a  fum  for  licence  to 
£fii,  306.  Stops  the  emigration  of  Puritans  to  America,  308.  Trial 
of  John  Hampden  for  refafing  to  pay  fhip-money,  313.  Reafon  of 
his  attachment  to  chnrch-authority>  320.  Declares  a  general  re- 
fumptipn  of  crown-lands  in  Scotland,  321.  Introduces  the  canons 
and  liturgy  there,  32^.  Tumults  at  Edinburgh  on  this  account, 
327.  Enforces  the  liturgy  by  proclamation,  329.  Revolt  of  the 
Scots,  and  the  covenant  framed  and  univerfally  fubfcribed,  330. 
Sends  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  to  treat  with  the  covenanters,  ih. 
frames  a  covenant  on  his  part,  which  is  rejeded,  332.  Epifcopacy 
aboliflied  in  Scotland  by  the  general  aiTembly,  334.  Refufes  the 
propofal  of  a  neutrality  as  to^he  low  countries,  335.  Sends  the 
marquis  of  Hamilton  with  a  fleet  and  army  againil  the  Scots,  330. 
Joins  an  aripy  under  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  marches  to  Berwick, 
ib.  Receives  propofalsfor  a  treaty  from  the  covenanters,  ib.  His  re- 
£edions  on  the  propofal,  340.  Concludes  an  imprudent  pacificatioa 
with  them,  341.  How  induced  to  this  meafure,  342.  Di/bands  an 
army,  344.  Aflembles  a  fourth  parliament,  after  an  interval  of 
eleven  years,  345.  Lays  before  it  an  intercepted  letter  from  the 
Scots  malcontents  to  the  king  of  France,  ib.  His  pleas  for  fupplies, 
346.  Deflres  the  good  oflices  of  the  peers  with  the  commons,  348* 
His  conceflions  to  the  commons,  349.  Diflblves  th^  parliament  ab- 
ruptly, 353.  His  arbitrary  proceedings  againft  obnoxious  members, 
354.  Publifhes  a  declaration  of  his  reafons  for  diflblving  the  par- 
liament, 355«  His  fcbemes  for  fupplying  himfelf  with  money,  356. 
Prepares  another  armament  again  ft  the  Scots,  357.  Names  com- 
mimoners  to  treat  with  the  Scots  at  Rippon^  358.  Summons  a  great 
council  of  the  peers  at  York,  359.  The  treaty  of  Rippon  adjourned 
to  Lpndpn,  360.  Promifes  the  earl  of  Strafford  prote£Uon,  367. 
Meeting  of  the  long  parliament,  ib.  Impeachment  of  Straflbrd,  ib. 
Of  Laud,  369.  Of  l^inch,  371.  Votes  of  the  commons  regarding 
grievances,  372.  His  obfervations  to  parliament  on  their  proceedings, 
38 1 .  Endeavours  to  regain  confidence  by  complying  to  the  difpofition  of 
parliament,  392.  Receives  limited  grants  for  tonnage  and  pound- 
age, i^.  Pafles  the  ad  for  triennial  parliaments,  393.  Changes  his 
miniftry,  394.  Counterfigns  the  petition  of  the  army,  411.^  In- 
cerpofes  with  the  lords  in  favour  of  Strafford,  413.  Straffbrd^s  letter 
to  him,  414.  Gives  his  aflent  to  Straflbrd*s  attainder  by  commiffiop* 
ib.  PaiTes  the  bill  for  not  proroguing,  adjourning,  or  diflblving 
the  parliament  without  their  own  confent,  416.  PaiTes  the  bill  for 
abolifliing  the  high  commiflion  court,  and  ftar-chamber,  420.  Goes 
to  vifit  Scotland,  422.  A  committee  of  both  honfes  appointed  to 
attend  him,  423.  Laws  pafied  by  the  Scots  parliament,  426.  En- 
deavours to  conciliate  the  aflTedUons  of  the  Scots,  428.  Is  obliged 
by  the  Englifli  commons  to  reduce  the  Irifh  army,  431.  is  th waned 
in  his  intentioA  of  fcading  the  dilbanded  men  into  the  Spanifli 
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fervice,  432.  Sir  Phelim  O'Neale  forges  a  commiflion  from  isliA 
for  the  Irifh  maiTacre,  443.  Commonicates  his  intelligence  of  the 
lri(h  infurredlion  to  the  Scots  parliament,  ib.  Informs  the  EngliHi 
parliament  of  it,  ^<t4.  Returns  to  London,  and  is  prefented  with 
the  rem  on  France  and  petition  of  the  commons,  456.  Anfwers  the 
remonilrance»  ib.  Impeaches  lord  Kimbohon  and  five  commoners^ 
467.  Orders  the  impeached  members  to  be  delivered  up,  514. 
Goes  htmfelf  to  the  houfe  to  demind  them,  ib.  Orders  a  common 
council  of  London  to  be  afTembled,  which  he  attends,  470.  His 
treatment  by  the  Londoners,  471.  Retires  to  Hampton -court,  47a. 
Remarks  on  his  coi)<!(Q£t  towards  parliament,  473.  Me/Tages  between 
him  and  the  parliament,  474.  Pafles  the  bills  fent  to  him,  477. 
The  commons  prepare  to  defend  their  meafares  by  arms,  478. 
Evades  aflenting  to  the  bill  appointing  the  lieutenants  of  counties  by 
the  commons,  480.  His  reply  to  their  folicitacions  to  pafs  it,  482. 
Removes  to  York,  484.  Is  encouraged  by  the  principal  nobihry 
'and  gentry,  485.  Rcfufes  to  pafs  the  militia  bill,  and  iflues  pro- 
clamations againfl  the  proceedings  of  the  commons,  ib.  Anfwers 
their  memorials  by  the  ailiitance  of  lord  Falkland,  487.  I/Tues  com- 
iniflions  of  array,  in  oppofition  to  the  militia,  488.  Is  refufed  ad- 
mittance to  Hull,  489.  The  county  of  York  levies  a  guard  for  him, 
ib.  Receives  military  (lores  from  Holland,  490.  His  anfwer  to  the 
propolitians  of  agreement  fent  by  the  parliament,  492.  Ereds  his 
itandard  at  Nottingham,  493.  btate  of  parties  at  the  commence- 
jnent  of  the  civil  war,  494.  His  revenue  (lopped  by  parliamenr, 
496.  Is  prevailed  upon  to  make  overtures  for  a  treaty,  499.  His 
delarations  before  his  army,  503.  Prince  Rupert  defeats  a  party  of 
Eflex's  army,  505.  Marches  from  Shrewfbury  to  meet  Eflex,  506. 
Battle  of  Edge-hili,  ib.  Takes  pon9(rion  of  Oxford,  50S.  Marches  . 
toward  London,  ib.  Receives  an  addrefs  from  the  parliament  for  a 
treaty,  ib.  Defeats  two  regiments  at  Brentford,  509  Returns  to 
Oxford,  ib.  Demands  of  the  parliameat  in  the  negotiation  there, 
510.  Reading  taken  from  him  by  the  earl  of  EfTex,  512.  Comwal 
reduced  to  obedience  to  him  by  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  515.  His  ge- 
nerals defeat  the  parliament  commanders,  at  Bradoc-down  and  Strac- 
ton,  516.  Sends  prince  Maurice  and  the  marquis  of  Hertford  into 
the  weft,  518."  Lord  Wilmot,  fent  with  cavalry  to  the  weft,  defeats 
Sir  William  Waller  on  Roundway-down,  515.  Receives  a  rein- 
forcement brought  over  by  the  queen,  522.  Briftol  taken  by  prince 
Rupert,  ib.  Publi(hes  a  manifefto,  and  renews  his  proteftation,  524. 
Joins  the  camp  at  l^riftd,  ib.  Befieges  Gloucefter,  ^25.  Raifes 
the  fiege  on  the  approach  ofEfTex,  531.  Battle  of  Newbury,  53a. 
Eftablilhes  agarrifon  in  Reading,  533.  Applies  to  Ireland  for  aflift- 
ance,  936.  His  reply  to  the  offer  of  mediation  made  by  the  Scots 
commifiioners,  538.  Orders  Ormond  to  conclude  a  ceflation  with 
the  Iri(h  rebels,  546.  Receives  troops  from  Ormond,  ib.  A  vindi- 
cation of  his  innocence  as  to  the  Irifh  rebellion,  580.  Endeavours 
to  form  a  parliament  at  Oxford,  in  oppofition  to  that  at  London, 
Vfi.  %.  Circulates  privy  feals  for  loans,  4.  Solicits  a  treaty , 
ib.  Declares  the  parliament  at  London  not  to  be  a  free  one,  or  in- 
titled  to  authorit/,  5.    Writes  to  the  parliameat>  which  rejeds  hit 
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offers,  ib,    Priace  Ruperc  is  defeated  at  Marilon-moor,  jt.    York 
and  Newcaille  taken  from   him,   14.     Appoints  Ruthven,   earl  of 
Brentford,  general  under  him,  1^.     Routs  Sir  Wiliiam  Waller  ac 
Cropedy- bridge,  16.     Reduces  EfTex^s  army  in  the  weft, /^.     Is  de- 
feated at  Newbory^  17.     Makes  freih  propdfals  for  a  treaty,  30. 
Sends  commiiGoners  to  Uxbridge,  31.     His  offers  with  regard  to 
church  government,  33.     His  offers  with  rcgaj-d  to  the  militia,  35. 
The  licentious  ditpofition  anfd  pradlices  of  his  troops,  54.     Relieves 
Chefter,  55.     Takes  Lcicefter,  56.     Battle  of  Nafeby,  C7.     Is  de- 
feated, 58.     His  cabinet  of  letters  feized,  and  publifhed  by  the  par- 
liament, ih,     Recals  prince  Rupert's  commiflion  on  the  lofs  of  Briffol, 
61.    Is  again  defeased  at  Cheffer,  ib.     Retires  to  Oxford,  ib^     Lord 
A(hley  defeated,  65.     His  fortitude  under  his  dtfafters,  ib.     Is  re- 
fofed  a  treaty  by  the  parliament,  66.     His  commiffion  to  the  earl,  of 
Glamorgan  with  regard  to  Ireland,  6^.     Glamorgan's  condud,  ib. 
Juffifies  himfelf  in  this  affair,  ib.     Retires  from  Oxford,  and  puts 
himfelf  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  army  before  Newark,  73.     Is  put 
under  a  guard  1)y  them,  ib.     His  treatment  by  the  preachers,  74.    Is 
obliged  to  order  his  garrifons  to  furrender,  75.     Receives  frefli  pro- 
pofais  from  the  parliament  and  the  Scots,  76.    Is  delivered  up  to  the 
Engiiih  commiflioners,  8o.    Is  conduced  toHoldenby,!^.     Is  feized 
by  cornet  Joyce,  and  conveyed  to  the  army,  88.     The  indulgence  of 
,the  army  coward  him,  97.^  The  army  enters  into  treaty  with  him,  for 
the  fettlement  of  the  nation,  99.     Hrs  offers  to  Cromwel  and  Ire- 
ton,  100.     Is  brought  by  the  army  to  Hampton -court,   104.    His 
confinement  increa^d,  106.     Flies  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  107.     En- 
truffs  l^imfelf  to  Hammond  the  governor,  who  lodges  him  in  Ca- 
rifbroke  callle,  ib.    Negotiates  again  with  the  parliament,  iik.    The 
parliament  votes  againfl  all  farther  treaty  with  him,  113.     Is  dofely 
confined,  114.     The  Scots  commiflioners  treat  with  him  for  arming 
Scotland  in  his  favour,  116.     A  Heet  in  the  river  declares  for  him» 
119.     Treats  with  commiffioners  of  the  parliament,  fent  for  that 
purpofe,  1 22.     The  points  debated  between    them,  ib.     Is  agaia 
feized  by  the  army,  and  confined  in  Hurll-caffle,  130.     Is  brought 
to  London  to  be  tried,  135.     His  trial  opened,  136.    His' fpeech 
againff  the  authority  of  the  court,  137.     Is  condemned,  139.    Re- 
fie^lions  on  this  event,   140.     His    behaviour  after  fentence,  142. 
His  execution,  144.     His  charadler,  146.     His  children,  i^z.     In- 
quiry into  the  authenticity  of  the  Icon  Bafilikey  153.   Charader  of  this 
work,  and  its  fuppofed  influence  in  producing  the  reHoration  of  Jiis 
fon,  154.     His  love  for  the  fine  arts,  341.     His  pictures  and  furniture  . 
fold,  342.    His  death,   how  firft  refolved   upon,   519.     Vindicated 
from  the  charge  of  infincerity,  523. 
CharUst  prince  of  Wales,  fon  of  Charles  I.  is  fent  by  his  father,  general 
into  the  weff;  vii.  60.     Retires  over  to  Paris  to  his  mother,  63. 
Takes  command  of  a  fleet  which  declares  for  the  king,  119.     Is 
proclaimed  king  by  £he  Scots,  159.     Is  obliged  to  remove  from 
Holland,  172.     Defires  the  Scots  commiflioners   to  attend  him  at 
Breda,  173.     The  terms  propofed  to  him  there,  ib.    His  treatment 
od   landing   in  Scotland,,  '183.      The  declaration  he  is  forced  to 
publifli,  184.     Is  obliged  to  fign  twelve  articles  of  repentance,  i8c. 
VpL.  VIIL  B  b  Goes 
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Goes  to  the  Scots  camp*  bot  is  ordered  by  the  clergy  to  leave  it,  iS^i 
Is  crowned  at  Scone,  192.  Is  reproved  by  a  committee  of  tniiiiiUrs 
for  his  gallantries,  193.     Is  dete£led  in  an  attempt  to  efcape,  ib     1% 

'  permitted  to  join  the  camp,  194.  Marches  into  England,  195.  Is 
routed  by  Cromwel  at  Worceftcr,  196.  Secretes  himfelf  at  Baf- 
cobel,  197.  Travels  in  difgaife  to  firiftol^  198.  Takes  refuge  with 
colonel  Windham,  ib.  Embarks  at  Shoyeham  ia  SuiTex  for  Nor* 
maiidy,  ^00.  Encourages  an  iafurredioo  of  the  royalifts  againil  the 
protestor,  243.  Is  forced  to  retire  frpm  France,  249..  Forms  a 
league  with  Philip  of  Spain,  and  keeps  a  court  at  Brugrs,  278.  His 
reception  by  the  French  and  Spanilh  miniilers,  at  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees,  306.  Sends  a  letter  to  Monk,  311.  His  letter  delivered 
to  parliament,  327.     He  is  proclaimed^  328. 

Charles  II.  is  reftored  by  patliamenr,  vii.  32.  The  refpe6l  fhewD  to- 
him  by  foreign  powers  on  this  event,  329.  Lands  at  Dover,  3.30. 
His  character  and  perfonal  qualifications,  349.  Forms  his  miniitry,. 
3^0.  Settlement  of  the  (iace,  352.  The  late  king's  judges  ordered 
(o  forrender,  on  excluiion  from  pardon,  353.  Pafics  an  aA  of  in- 
demnity, ib.  His  revenue  fetdcd,  ^§4.,  Ke(k)res  epifcopacy  and 
the  liturgy,  362.  His  reafona  for  redoring  epifcopacy  in  Scot- 
land, 366.  ReAorca  the  biihops  to  t^eir  feats  in  parliament,  372. 
All  military  authority  furrendered  to  him,  373.  The  regulation  of 
corporations  granted  to  him,  374.  His  motives  for  marrylog  Ca- 
therine of  Portugal,  378.  Sells  Dunkirk  to  the  French,  385.  IflToea 
the  declaration  of  indulgence,  387.  h  attached  to  ike  catholic 
jieligion,  388.  Becomes  difgulled  with*  Clarendon,  392,  Is  ruled 
by  his  miftrefs  the  Duchefs  of  Cleveland,'!^  His  charader  and 
tfOndu£t,  593*  Demanda,  and  obtains,  a  repeal  of  the  crienniaf 
Mf  395.  oends  Sir  Robert  Holmes  10  attack  the  Dutch  fettle- 
wents,  399.  Obtains  a  fum  from  the  city  of  London  for  |he 
Dutch  war^  400.  Declares  war  againfl  the  United  Provinces,  402. 
Endeavours  to  engage  Frande  to  unite  ag«iinll  live  Dutch,  4P4. 
Denmark  declares  againfl:  him,  406.  FaiTes  the  five-mile  ad,  407. 
Makes  advances  toward  a  peace  with  the  Sutes^  417.  Treaty  of 
Breda,  422.  Baniihmenc  of  Clarendon,  427.  Concludes  the  triple 
alliaftce,  435.  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapellc,  437.  Is  forced  to  piafi 
the  bill  againfl  the  importation  of  kiih  caule,  448.  As  al-fo  the 
a'A  againil  conventicles,  456.  Charader  of  his  ca6al  miniiby,  458. 
The  counfels  inftilled  into  him  by,  461.  is  prevailed  on  to  dri'crt 
hb  triple  alliance,  and  to  league  with  France,  by  his  [idct  the  duchefs 
ei  Orleans,  464.  h  influenced  alfo  by  his  French  millrefs,  the 
duchefs  of  Portfmouth,  ib.  Pardons  Blood  for  hfs  attempt  on  the 
regalia,  and  promotes  him,  472.  Bellows  a  peerage  and  the  trea- 
furer's  ftafF  on  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  for  his  ex{H.'dicfi»^of  fhuuing  up 
the  exchequer,  475.  A  fecond  declaration  of  indulgence,  476. 
Sufpenfion  of  the  navigation  a£l,  477.  Martial  law  revived,  f^ 
Declares  war  againil  the  Dutch,  478.  His  reflections  on  the  foe* 
ceiTes  of  Lewis  in  the  Low  Countries,  492.  His  defvands  from  the 
States,  494.  His^  fpeech  to  parliament,  500.  His  declaration  of 
indulgence  oppofed  by*  the  commons,  503*  Recals  the  declaration. 
5.C4.  Prorogues  the  parliament,  5i2»  Aiks  advke  of  parliament 
,  .  icfp^cling 
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WfpcAing  making  peace  with  the  Dutch,  513.     Peace  concluded,  ii. 
Proof  of  his  entering  into  a  fchenfie  for  reftoring  popery,  viii.  4,  houJ 
I)oplicicy  of  his  condufl  on  this  occaiion,  ii.     Sir  William  Temple's 
free  reihonitrance  to  hiiti,    ^.     Is  unable  to  obtain  a   fupply  for 
taking  off  antidpatioits  of  his  revenue,  15.     SupprefTes  cofFee-houfeJ 
by  proclamation,  16.     Recalls  the  proclamation,  i&.     His  embar* 
ra/Ted  fituation  at  the  time  of  the  congrefs  of*  Nimeguen,  24.     His 
fpeeCh  to  parliament,  2$,    Is  exhorted  by  parliament  to  guard  againft 
the  growing  power  of  France,  27.     Requefts  fupplies,  and  pledges  his 
honour  for  the  proper  application  of  them,  i8.     Is  addre/Ted  by  the 
parliament  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  States  againft  France^  31. 
Adjourns  the  parliament,  ii.    Secretly  fjgns  a  treaty  with  France,  and 
t>btain8  a  penfion  from  that  codrt  on  promife  of  his  neutrality,  3i\ 
Receives  the  prince  of  Orange  at  Newmarket,  33.    Conclucfes  a  mar- 
riage between  him  and  the  princefs  Mary,  35.     Concerts  t4ie  terms  o( 
peace  with  the  prince,  ti.     Sends  the  terms  to  Paris,  36.     His  in-^ 
ibudtions  to  Sir  William  Temple,  with  Temple's  reply,  ^y.     Con- 
cludes an  alliance  with  the  States,  to  oblige  France  to  peace,  38. 
The  parliament  ftill  diftruftful  of  him,  39.     Receives  a  pauionaic  ad- 
drefs  from  the  commons,  40.     Concludes  a  treaty  with  the  States  to 
oblige  Lewis  to  an  immediate  evacuation  of  the  towns  in  Flanders,  42* 
His  conduct  in  regard  to  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  47.   His  obfervatioa 
on  the  complaints  made  of  Lauderdale's  adminiftration  in  Scotland^ 
60.    Is  warned  of  a  popiih  plot,  63*    Publifhcs  proclamations  for  the 
difcovery  of  the  murderers  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  77.     His 
fpeech  to  parliament,  iS,    Ridicules  the  popifh  plot  privately,  83.. 
Proteds  his  queen  from  the  accufation  of  dates  and  Bedloe,  95.    Re* 
fofes  to  pafs  the  miiida  bill,  ii.    His  private  contrad  with  Louis,  for 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  difcovered  by  Ddnby^s  letters,  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  86.     DifTolves  the  parliament  to  fcreen  Danby,  88.     Is 
obliged  to  fummon  'a  parliament  again  for  money,  93.     De fires  his 
brother  to  retire  beyond  fca,  99.     Declares  the  illegitimacy  of  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  96.     Averts  the  prerogative  of  rejeding  the 
fpeaker  chofen  by  the  commons,  97.   The  pretenfion  compromifed,  /^* 
AfTerts  hisintention  of' protecting  Dan  by  againft  the  refentment  of  the 
Commons,  98.     Chufes  a  new  council  by  the  advice  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  loi.     A  lift  of  the  new  council,  102.     Propofes  to  parlia- 
itient  limitations  on  a  popifli  fuccedbr  to  the  cfown,  103.     Habeas 
corpus  ad  paffed,  107.     The.  parliament  takes  advantage,  of  his  rie- 
ceffities,  fh.    Prorogues,  and  after  diiTolves  the  parliament,  1 10.   The 
popularity  of  his  behaviour,  12I.     Is  prevailed  on  by  the  duke  of 
York  to  deprive  Monmouth  of  his  compand,  and  fend  him  abroad  ^ 
122.     Is  Urbngly  petitioned  for  a  parliament,  125.    His  fpeech  to  the 
liew  parliament,  129.     Evades  palling  a  repeal  of  the  thirty-fifth  ojf 
£lizabeth,  148.    DiiTolves  the  parliament,  and  fummons  another  to 
meet  at  Oxfotd,  149.     His  fpeech  to  the  new  parliament,  150.   Dif- 
iblves  it,  154.     Perfecutes  the  diflenters,  175.     Iflues  a  writ  of  qua 
*U/arritnto  againft  the  cicy  of  London,  17$.     Conditions  on  which  he. 
reftored  the  charter,  181.     Makes  profit  by  the  furr^der  of  corpo- 
ration charters,  it.    How  ke  efcaped  the  Rye-houfe  jAot,  186.     His 
motives  for  ao(  fparing  lofd  RuiTel,  193.    Marries  the  lady  Anne  to 
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prince  George  of  Denmark,  204.  Particulars  of  a4)rivatc  zgrtement 
between  him  and  Lewis  XIV.  207,  no/f.  Is  conjeclurcd  to  have  in- 
tended an  alteration  of  bis  politic^il  meafares*  20b.  Dies,  209.  His 
private  charader,  210.  His  political  charader,  zii.  Compared 
with  the  emperor  Tiberius,  213.  The  royal  fociety  inftita(cd  hf 
him,  332.     Why  unable  10  encourage  literary  merit,  333.   . 

Charlis  the  Simple,  king  of  France,  refigns  Neuftria  to  RoUo  the  Dane, 
and  gives  him  hi$  daughter,  i.  138. 

-*^ —  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  the  grounds  of  his  difpute  with  Ed- 
ward II.  of  England,  ii.  350.  Secretly  countenances  the  coafplracy 
of  his  fifter  queen  Ifabella)  dgainft  Edward,  352. 

g  dauphin  of  France,  is  feduced  by  Charles  king  of  Navarre,  ii^ 


450.  Repents,  and  betrays  Charles  into  the  hands  of  his  father  John* 

451.  His  government  renounced  on  his  father's  captivity,  and  all 
affairs  thrown  into  confufion,  462.  Rejeds  the  difhonourable  treaty 
concluded  by  his  father  at  London,  46^.  His  prudent  difpofuion  on 
Edward's  iiurafion,  fb.  Succeeds  to  the  crown  on  his  father's  death,472. 
The  firft  a£ts  of  his, reign,  ib.  Acknowledges  the  young  count  de 
Mountfort,  duke  Df  Britanny,  473.  Is  engaged  by  the  count  de 
Tranilamare  to  invade  Peter  king  of  Cailile,  475.  Summons  prince 
Edward  to  Paris,  480.    Invades  the  Englifh  provinces  in  France,  481. 

-VI.  of  France,  his  iituation  compared  with  that  of  Richard  II. 


of  England,  iii.  92.  Diforders  the  kingdom  became  fubjefl  to,  from 
the  devolving  of  the  regal  power  on  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy 
on  hisinfanity,  93.  Ste  France,  BurgunJj,  and  Orleans.  Dies,  118. 
— —  VJl.  of  France,  his  charafler,  and  ficuation  at  the  death  of  his^ 
father,  iii.  125.  HisdidreHed  fituation  after  the  battle  of  Verneuily 
132.  How  recovered  from  his  defpair  on  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  141. 
Determines,  on  the  fuccefs  of  Joan  D'Arc,  to  take  the  field,  151. 
Marches  into  Rheims,  and  is  crowned  there,  ib.  His  volunteer  army 
dilbands,  153*  Makes  peace  with  i;he  duke  of  Burgundy  at  Arras, 
161  •  His  advantages  in  ti)e  war  with  the  Englifli,  l65.  Concludes ,a 
truce  with  the  Englifh,  169.  His  prudent  employment  of  this  in- 
terval, 175.  Renews  the  war,  176.  Takes  Roueu,  and  recovers  the 
province  of  Normandy,  177.  Recovers  Guienne,  ib.  Dies,  223. 
-  Vill.  king  of  France,  encourages  the  Flemings  in  their  oppo- 


iition  to  his  facher-in-law  Maximilian*  king  of  the  Romans,  iii.  334. 
Invadcs  Britanny  by  invitation  of  the  barons,  336.  Marries  the 
duchefs  of  Britanny,  349.  Returns  the  daughter  of  Maximilian^  to 
uhom  he  had  been  contracted,  ib.     Make^i  peace  wjth  Spain,  and 

•   his  cefllons  to  that  court,  354.     Receives  Perk  in  War  bee,  and  pa- 

'    tronizes  him,  358.     Invades  Italy,  368. 

^— — IX.  of  France,  his  mother  Catherine  de  Medicis  appointed  regent 
during  his  minority,  v.  42.  Stt  Medicis.  League  of  Bayonnc  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  Hugonots,  93.  Is  forced  to  an  accommodation  with 
the  prince  of Conde,  1 86.  Concludes  a  fecond  accommodation  with  the 
proteflants,  188.  Hisdiilimulation  toward  the  proteftant  leaders,  204. 
Marries  his  iiller  to  the  pj  ince  of  Navarre,  205 .  Orders  the  poifoaing 
of  the  queen  of  Navarre>  ib.  Maffacre  of  Paris,  ib.  The  maiTacre  of 
the  Hugonots  extended  to  the  provinces,  ao6.  Extorts  a  recantatioa 
of  the  proicfiaot  religion  from  the  young  king  cf  Navarre^  and  prince 

of 
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of  Conde,  ii,    Calamniates  the  proteftanU  at  foreign  coart9»  to  pal- 
liate tbeie  barbiaritjes,  ii.     His  death  and  charader,  210. 

CharUsf  grand  Ton  ofFerdiitand  of  Arragoo^  fucceeds  him  in  the  klbg- 

.    <k>m  of  Spain,  iv.  12.     Is  chofen  emperor  of  Germany,  18. 

»  y.  emperor  of  Germany,  bis  character  compared  with  that  of 
bis  competitor  Francis  I.  of  France,'  iv.  19.  His  extenfive  domir 
oions^  ib.  Motives  of  his  viiic  to  Henry  VJII.  ei.  Pays  his  coart 
to  cardinal  Wolfey,  ih.  A  fecond  interview  between  him  and  ' 
Henry,  at  Gravelines,  24.  His  grants  to  Wolfey,  2^.  Makes  war 
agatnfl  France,  i6.  His  exorbitant  demands  from  Francis,  26. 
Concludes  an  alliance  with  the  pope  and  Henry,  againft  Francis,  i^. 
Comes  over  a^ain  to  England,  40.  Renews  his  court  to  Wolfey,  iS. 
Is  inftaJIed  knight  of  the  garter,  gS.  The  duke  of  Bourbon  revolts 
againft  Francis,  and  enters  his  fervice,  50.  invades  France,  and 
takes  Fontarabia,  52.  A  new  treaty  between  him  and  Henry  for  the 
invasion  of  Francff,  54.  Invades  Provence,  .55.  Battle  of  Pavia, 
and  captivity  of  Francis,  57.  His  hypocrify  on  this  occaiion,  58. 
His  exorbitant  demands  hr  the  ranfom   of  Francis,    64.     Carries 

.  Francis  to  Madrid,  65.  Vifits  him,  i6.  Rcftores  Francis  by  the 
treaty  of  Madrid^  66.  His  hypocriiy  on  the  news  of  the  taking  of 
Rome  by  the  Imperial  troops,  70.  War  declared  againli  him  ))y 
France  and  England,  73.  Challenges  Francis  to  fingle  combat,  ib. 
Intimidates  the  pope,  ^2.  Peace  of  Cambray  with  Francis,  98. 
Saltan  Solyman  conquers  Hungary,  and  beiieges  Vienna,  99.  Makes 
advances  toward  an  accommodation  with  Henry,  143.  His  unfuc* 
cefsful  inva&on  of  France,  14^.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Franci:  for 
ten  years,  176.  Aiks  of, Francis  permidion  to  pafs  through  France 
CO  the  Netherlands,  20).  ^^  honourably  received  and  conducted 
through,  204.  His  ungrateful  iniincerity  towards  Francis,  211.  Ir* 
ritates  Henry  againft  Francis,  and  concludes  an  alliaqpe  with  him, 
iS.  236.  His  remark  on  Henry's  fappreflion  of  the  monafleries,  237. 
Reduces  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  2 39«  BcCegesLandrccy, /^.  Is  forced 
to  abandon  the  iie^e,  240.  Invades  France  in  concert  with  Henry, 
245.  Takes  St.  DiHer,  247.  Concludes  afeparate  peace  with 
Francis,  /^.  Hiscondu^  relating  to.the  council  of  Trent,  294.  His 
artful  and  treacherous  behaviour  toward  the  princes  of  the  proteftant 
league,  i6.     His  reafons  for  declining  an  alliance  with  the  prote'dlor 

.  Somerfet  on  the  part  of  Edward  Vi.  334.  Is  reduced  to  grant  aa 
equitable  peace  to  the  proteilSnts,  by  Maurice,  elector  of  6axony, 
382.  Makes  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  on  Metz,  ii,  Fropofes  his  foa 
Philip  as  a  hufband  to  queen  Mary  of  England,  383.  His  reafons 
for  (lopping  cardinal  Pole  on  his  journey  to  England,  384.  Sends 
over  a  large  fum  to  bribe  the  Engiifh  parliament,  394.  Inilruds 
cardinal  Pole  to  exhort  Mary  to  moderation  toward  her  proteltant  fub* 

'  jeds,  411.  Refigns  all  his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  fon  Philip, 
425.  Retires  to  a  monaftery  in  Eftremadura,  1^.  His  employment 
in  his  retreat,  426.  His  charader,  compared  with  that  of  pope 
Paul.iy.  427. 

king  of  Navarre,  fome  accoant  of,  and  his  charader,  11.449. 


Procures  Cnarles  de  la  Cerda,  conftable  of  France,  to  be  aflTalCnated, 
and  his  behaviour  on  that  occafion>  450.    John,  king  of  France, 
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pardisff s  9  j>eace  with  him,  it.    Seduces  the  daophin,  Charles,  wlio 
l9e[rays  him  into  the  hands  of  his  father,  45 1 .     Is  thrown  into  priibn, 
f'6,     fifcapes,  464. 
CbarUi  X.  of  Sweden,  his  fuccefs  in  the  north,  vii.  246*    Befiegea 
CopeDhagen,  but  is  forced  to  defill,  by  an  Engliih  and  Dutch  fleet, 

304-  .  .  * 

■  de  Blois,  marries  the  niece  of  John  III.  duke  of  Britanny,  and  ii 

acknowledged    fuccefibr    to    that   duchy,    ii.   416.      Beiieges    the 
'   coontefs  de  Moontfort   in  Hcnnebonne,   418.      Is   forced   to  raife 

the  fiege  by  the  arrival  of  fuccours  from  England,  410.     Is  taken 

prifoner  by  the  countefs  de  Mountfort,  438.     Is  ilain  in  Britanny, 

•  473- 

Cbarmoutb,  battle  there  between  the  Englifii  aiid  Danes,  i.  68. 

Ckarttr  of  liberties  granted  to  the  Engliih  by  Henry  I.  i.  314.  Review 
of  this  charter,  317.  Renewed  by  Stephen*  and  confirmed  by 
Henry  II.  ii.  78,  The  great  charter,  OdWtd  Magna  Cbarta,  granted 
by  John,  84.  The  principal  heads  of  this  charter,  85.  Remarks 
upcn  it,  87.  141.  Securities  for  the  fulfilment  of  it,  89.  A  new 
one  granted  by  Henry  III.  146.  The  difterences  between  this  charter, 
and  the  Magna  Cbarta  of  John,  ib.  A  confirmation  of  it  by  Henry, 
147.  A  charter  of  forcfts  granted  by  him,  ib.  The  great  charter 
renewed  and  confirmed  by  a  parliament  at  Oxfprd,  155.  A  folema 
confirmation  of  the  great  charter  by  Henry,  179,  The  two  charters 
confirmed  by  parliament  at  home,  and  by  Edward  I.  in  Flanders. 
292.  Are  confirmed  by  him  in  the  failed  manner  on  his  return, 
with  farther  fecuritics,  ib.  A  free  and  full  confirmation  of  them  by 
Edward  I.  294.  Above  twenty  parliamentary  cofifirlnations  of  th« 
great  charier,  granted  by  Edward  111.  ^83. 

CbartreSf  the  city  of,  befieged  by  the  prince  of  Conde,  v.  186. 

C^tf/^/i«  Gaillard  on  the  frontier  of  Normandy,  defcribed,  ii.  51.  la 
befieged  and  taken  by  Philip  of  France,  52. 

Cbatfirau/t,  the  earl  of  Arran,  created  duke  of,  iv.  312.     Refigns  his 

■  authority  as  regent  of  Scotland  to  the  queen  dowager,  439.  Inter- 
pofes  and  efi^edts  an  accommodation  between  the  queen  regent  and  the 
CoHgrtgation  of  tbe  Lord^  v.  31.  Joins  the  Congregaiiox,  ib.  Is  dtf- 
contented  at  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  the  lord  Darniy,  89.  Entera 
into  a  confpiracy  againil  Mary  at  Stirling,  90.  Is  forced  to  take  re- 
fbge  in  England,  91 .  Is  pardoned  on  condition  of  retiring  to  France, 
^2.  Arrives  in  London  during  the  conference  at  York;  bat  is  de- 
tained by  Elizabeth  till  Murray's  return,  145.  Lays  down  his  arms 
on  the  detedion  of  Norfolk's  confpiracy,  203, 

Cbauntry,  what,  iv,  252,  note. 

Cberington,  battle  there,  between  Waller  and  Hopton,,Vfi.  8. 

Cbr^er,  when  firft  ereded  into  a  biihopric,  iv.  183. 

Cb//d,  Sir  Jofiah)  his  account  of  the  great  increafe of  wealth  after  the  re- 
ftoration,  viti.  329. 

Cbi<valry^  the  paflion  for,  when  firft  introdnced  among  the  Engliih,  ii. 
140.  The  romantic  principles  of,  deduced,  ib.  How  improved 
during  the  times  of  the  cru fades,  141. 

Cbrtfi  church,  Oxford,  hiftory  of  itsfiril  foundation,  iv.  279* 

Cbrifiianity^  its  firft  introduction  among  the  Anglo  Sazonsj  i.  50- 

Cb^rch^ 
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%Shtrcht  the  power  of  the,  in  the  times  of  the  An j^lo  Norman  Icings,  li. 
i'39.  The  authority  of,  detached  from  the  Aate,  by  the  iil  judged 
]>olicy  of  William  the  Cooqacror^  iS.  Eftimate  of  its  revenues  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  iii.  8i.  Propofal  formed  by  the  commons  to  con- 
vert them  to  civil  purpofes,  ;^.  For  its  reformation  frofn  popery,  fc- 
Ri/ormation*  An  examination  of  its  principle's  of  reformation,  v.  149. 
Refle£iions  on  the  revolution  of  its  do^lrines  concerning  the  abfolut* 
decrees  of  God,  vi.  1.66. 

CburcbiU^  captain,  di^ingukflies  himfelfin  the  Preach  army  againftithe 
Impeiiaiiils^  viii.  i8.     Joins  the  prince  of  Orange,  on  his  iavafioa  of 

•   England,  295 « 

Circuiu,  by  itinerant  jufttees,  eftabliihed  by  Henry  11.  i.  4^0. 

Ckief  in  England,  the  ftate  of>  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquei(,>  i. 
.   209.     See  Corporations. 

a^sIhwB^  a  view  of  the  flate  of»  as  modelled  by  the  Anglo  Nornaa 
kings,  ii.  140. 

Civi/  ibciety,  the  advantages  of,  tn  comparifon  of  barbarous  ages,  i« 
22^. 

Claimti  a  oouxvt  of»  eredled  for  the  divifion  qf  lands  in  Ireland,  vii^ 

ClanricarJef  earl  of,  /orros  a  •combioatton  amc^ig  the  Iri(h  catholics, 
and  drives  the  nuncio  Rinuccini. out  of  the  ifland,  vii.  163.  , Invites 
Ormond  back  from  France,  ib.  Is  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  parlia- 
ment, {"etires,  and  dies,  207. 

Clarence,  Lionel  diike  of,  iecond  fon  of  Edward  III.  a  brief  Ttew  of  ina 
Wit,  ii.  486. 

,  Thonus  doike  of«  ion  of  Henry  IV.  iii.  83.  Attends  his  bro- 
ther Henry  v..  to  France,  jio.  Defeated  and  jQaln  at  the  battle  of 
Baugc,  ^14. 

— — ^1 — ,  <«eor0e  duke  of,  (econd  brother  to  Edward  iV.  leagoes  with 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  iii.  230.  Marries  his  daughter,  ib.  Confuled 
accounts  of  their  fubfequent  operations,  234.  Raifes  men  in  con- 
junAion  with  W^trwick,  but  del  pairing  of  fuccefs  difbands  them,  and 
tiies  to  France,  a|6.  Secretly  reconciled  to  his  brother  Edward,  259. 
Deferts  with  his  forces  from  Wartvick^  249*  Hindered  from  inarry- 
/ing  the  heirefs  of  Burgundy,  by  his  brother  Edward,  260*  Profe- 
ciitionf  and  execution  of  two  of  his  friends,  6iurd«t  and  biacy,  261. 
Con£ned  and  tried  for  his  reiiedions  on  thefe  proceedings,  i62« 
Drowned  in  a  bi^ttof  malmfey,  263.  Reiledions  on  the  uni'ortunate 
fates  of  his  children,  ib. 

CiaremloH,  fuoimary  of  the  cbnftitutions  of,  i.  393.  Subfcribed  by  the 
bifhops,  39$.     Abrogated  by  pope  Alexander,  396. 

*- ,  Hyde  earl  of,  and  chancellor,  his  charactt^r  as  an  hiflorian, 

vu.  347*  Perfuades  Charles II.  to  diiband  the  republican  army,  360. 
His  charader  and*  influence  with  the  king,  ib.  His  daughter  mar- 
ried to  the  duke  of  York,  361 .  Is  impeached  in  the  houfe  of  lords  by 
the  earl  ofBrido),  392.  Caufes  of  the  decline  of  his  credit  with  the 
king,  ifb*  The  caules  of  his  fall  inquired  into,  423.  The  gr«at  feal 
taken  from  him«  42c.  Is  impeached  b^  the  coinmons,  ib.  530. 
Retires  to  Calais^  ana  writes  from  iheAce  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  426. 
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is  banifiied,  and  compofes  his  hiHory  of  the  civil  war,  427.    Review 

of  his  life  and  condu6^,  /^. 
ClaypoUt  Mrs.  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  her  character  and  death, 

vii.  283. 
CUment  V.  Pope,  the  order  of  knights  templars  aboliihed  by  him,  ii. 

3^4- 

»■  VII.  of  the  family  of  Medicis,  elected  to  the  papacy,  iv.  48. 

Grants  to  Wolfey  the  legantine  commiflion  Tot  life,  49..  Givea 
Francis  I.  of  France  a  difpenfation  from  fulfilling  the  treaty  of  Madrid, 
68.  Rome  facked  by  the  Imperial  troops,  and  him/elf  taken  i>ri- 
foner,  69.  Is  applied  to  by  Henry  VIII.  for  a  divorce  from  Catharine 
of  Arragon,  79.  Caufes  of  his  hefitation  in  that  affair,  81  •  His 
charadler,  82.  Is  intimidated  by  the  emperor,  ib.  Grants  a  com- 
miflion to  Campeggio  and  Wolfey,  to  try  the  king's  marriage,  89. 
Evokes  the  caufe  to  Rome,  91.  Receives  queen  Catharine's  appeal, 
110.  Is  inftigaced  by  the  conclave  to  proceed  to  extremities  again  ft 
Henry,  but  only  threatens  him,  1 14.  Is  difgufted  with  Charles,  and 
leagues  with  Francis,  ih.     Motives  which  prevented  an  accommoda- 

,.  tion  with  Henry,  115.  Pronounces  fen  tence  again  ft  Henry  precipi- 
tately, which  he  afterwards  repents,   116.     His  authority  renounced 

.  by  the  £ngii(h  convocation  and  parliament,  no.     Dies,  140. 

•— — — ,  prince,  offiavaria,  is  chofen  eledor  of  Cologne,  viii.  a86« 

—  — ,  Jacques,  afiafiinates  Henry  III.  of  France,  v.  357. 

Clemtntitief  aiud  UrbaniAs,  the  fource  of  chofe  diftin^ons,  ill.  57. 

Clergy,  review  of  the  ufurpacions  of  the,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  i.  38a. 
Tbeir  artifices  to  obtain  money,  390.  Claim  an  exemption  from  the 
civil  magiflrate,  ib.  Enormities  commixed  by,  iS.  ^  How  they 
evadrd  the  celibacy  enjoined  them,  ii.  64.  Refle61tions  on  their  cafe, 
ib.  By  what  titles  they  obtained  feats  in  the  ancient  feydal  parlia- 
ments, 1 14.  Of  ufe  as  mediators  in  difputes  between  the  kings  and 
their  barons,  157.  Italian,  an  eftimate  of  the  value  of  their  bene- 
fices in  England,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  170* 
.  Deprived  of  all  protetiion  from  the  laws,  by  Edward  I.  on  their  re- 
fufal  to  grant  him  lupplies,  286.  The  bad  circumftances  to  which 
they  were  reduced  by  this  exclufion,  ib.  Are  reduced  to  compliance, 
287.  A  view  of  the  fupplies  granted  by, 'to  Edward  I.  323.  Why 
afiiduous  in  promoting  the  dudy  and  observance  of  civil  law,  iii.  299. 
Not  to  beg  wlihout  a  licence,  at  the  time  of  Henry  VJI.  403.  All 
obliged  to  take  the  oaih  of  fupremacy,  by  adl  of  Elizabeth's  parlia- 
ment, V.  76.  Their  difpofition  toward  Romiih  ceremonies  and 
church  authority,  under  the  countenance  of  bifhop  Laud,  vi.  292. 
The  right  of  taxing  their  revenues  refigned  to  parliament,  vii.  401. 
.  Parochial,  obtain  the  right  of  voting  at  eledions,  402*  See  Cbttrcb 
and  Bijhops, 

^  ,  reformed  in  Scotland,  their  grofs  behaviour  to  Mary,  on  her  ar- 

rival in  Scotland,  v.  49.  Are  ruled  in  this,  by  John  Knox,  ib.  The 
real  caufe  of  their  ill  humour,  54.  See  KnoXf  Reformaiion^  Afftmhhf^ 
Congregation  cftbeL^^d,  Eccltfiaftical  Commijfion^  and  Scotland, 

»■  ■  -  of  the  church  ot  Rome,  their  authority  and  union  dangerous  to 
the  civil  magi^rate,  iv.  32,    fiut  the  eocouragement  of  the  fine  arts  in 
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fome  meaftre  owing  to  tfietn^  33.     See  Mulgtnees,  Luthir,  and 
Re/ormathn,  ^  ' 

Clirmotii,  a  couDcil  called  there  by  pope  Martin  II.  to  refolveon  a  holf 
war,  J.  295. 

CUves.     See  Annt  of. 

Cleveland,  ducchefs  of,  miflrefs  to  Charles  11.  her  charader  and.  in- 
fluence over  the  king,  vii.  3<)2. 

Clrffbrtl,  Sir  Robert,  engages  in  the  impoftare  of  Perkill  Warbec,  iii. 
359.  Prevailed  on  by  Henry  Vlf.  to4>etray  his  fecrets,  and  be  his 
fpy  upon  him,  361.  Returns  to  England,  and  accufes  Sir  William 
Stanley  as  an  accomplice,  362. 

■  ,  Sir  Thomas,  one  of  the  cahal^  his  charafler,  ^vii.  460.  Ob- 
tains a  peerage  and  the  treafurer's  ftafF,  for  the  hint  of  ihutting  np 
the  Exchequer^  475.     Is  excluded  by  the  teft  a6l,  512. 

ClintoHi  lord,  commands  queen  Mary*s  fleet  ior  a  defcent  on  the  coafla 
of  Britanny,  iv.  443.     Lands  at  Conquet,  bat  is  droTe  off,  ih.     Is 
-  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners  to  inquire  into  the  condod  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  v.  139. 

Coachesj  when  iir ft  introduced  into  England,  v.  483. 

Coai,  when  firft  dug  in  England,  ii.  230. 

Ceaff  of  arms,,  when  they  Srft  came  into  vogue,  ii.  140. 

CoHet,  one  of  the  king's  judges,  is  feized  in  Holland,  brought  boae,^ 
and  executed,  vii.  380. 

CohBam,  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  lord,  his  charafler  as  head  of  the  Lol^ 

-   lards,  iii.  89.     Singled  out  as  a  vidim  by  Arundel  archhifliop  of 
Canterbury,  ib*    Conference  between  him  and  the  king,  ib.     Con-  * 
demned,  ib,     Efcapes,  ib.     Confpires  againfl  the  king,  90.    Taken 
and  executed,  ib, 

■■ ,  lord,  condemned  but  pardoned  for  a  con fpiracy  againft 
James  I.  Vi.  9.  His  inconfiftent  accufation  of  Six  Walter  Raleigh^ 
10. 

Coffee-bou/es,  a  proclamation  for  the.fupprefiion  of,  viii.  16.  The  pro- 
clamacion  fopprefled,  ib. 

Coin,  Swedifli  bullion  imported,  and  go6d  money  coined,  iv.  350*  Is 
regulated   by  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  ^9.     Amount  of,  from  1599  to 

•  1019,  vi.  185.  Amount  of,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  !•  and  the 
fucceeding  commonwealth,  vii.  340.  Great  increafe  of,  after  the 
relloration,  viii.  329. 

Coke^  Sir  Edward,  a  curious  paflage  from  his  Inftitntes,  relating  to  the 

'  foppreffion  of  the  monafteries,  iv.  456.     Queen  Elizabeth's  haughty 

treatment  of  him  when  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  v.  363. 

His  fevere  treatment  of  the  earl  of  EiTex,  414.     Grofsly  abufes  Sir 

Walter  Raleigh  on  his  trial,  vi.  10.     Is  ordered  by  James  to  pro<e« 

•  cute  the  murderers  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  77. 
CoUhtfter  is  forced  to  capitulate  to  Fairfax  and  Ireton,  vii.  128. 
Coleman,  is  arrefled,  and  his  papers  feized,  on  account  of  the  popifh 

plot,  viii.  70.     Difcovenes  made  by  his  letters,  ib*    Is  tried  and  exe- 
cuted, 90. 
C^lignij  admiral,  makes  an  unfuccefsfnl  attempt  on  Boulogne,  iv.  33^* 
,  Defends  St.  Quintinagainft  the  Spaniib  army,  434.  The  town  taken,f'^. 
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Forms  t  fcheme  for  the  takio^'  of  CalaU*  which  is  executed  bytbo 
duke  of  Guife,  435.  Declares  in  favour  of  the  proteflaats  in  France, 
V.  41.  Commands  the  proteftant  forces  after  the  battle  of  Drear, 
72.  ObtaJDs/upplies  from  Q^  Elizabeth,  73.  His  progrefs  in  Nor- 
mandy, 77.  Is  apprifed  of  the  league  of  Bayonne  againft  the  pro- 
teflants,  and  concerts  a  fcheme  to  fruftrate  it,  185.  Battle  of  St. 
Dennis,  186.  Colledts  the  proteftant  forces  after  the  defeat  of  Jamac, 
and  befieges  Polfliers,  187.  Is  defeated  by  the  dake  of  Anjoa  ac 
Mon  icon  tour,  188.  U  deceived  by^he  dii&mulatlon  of  Charles,  204. 
Is  wounded'by  an  aiTailin^  205.    Is  killed  10  the  maflacre  of  Paris, Z^. 

Colingbourne,  William,  executed  for  a  dillicb  againft  Richard  ill.  iii« 
^90. 

College,  a  joiner,  his  extraordinary  trial  aid  execution,  viii.  159* 

Colonies  fettled  by  the  Knglifli  in  America,  vi.  186.  Sec  Jmerica.  Are 
peopled  by  the  retrain ts  impofed  on  diiTenters,  viii.  3^8.  Tkeir  char- 
ters recalled  by  James  II.  530. 

Coionna,  Profper,  the  Spani^  .geaeral,  defend«  Milaa  againft  the 
French  invaiion  under  tnei  admiral  Bonnivet,  iv.  53. 

Columbus^  Chrillopher,  his  iirft  voyage  for  difcovery  of  the  weftem 
world,  ill.  404.  Sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  £ngland  to  make 
his  propofals  to  Henry  VII.  40^.  How  Henry  was  deprived  of  the 
liOBOur  of  the  difcovery  of  America,  ib. 

.Combat^  fmgle,  trial  by,  in  the  Anglo-^AXOii  laws*  hoW  inftiiuted,  L 
323.  ii.  140. 

Commerce^  a  view  of  tfie  ftate  of,  during  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  iL 
137.  Remarks  on  the  ftace  of,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  ill.  224* 
I^qfduftry,  and  Hate  of,  in  the  reign  of  £dward  [II.  494. .  State  of, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  iii.  84.  Regulactdiis  o4,  in  the  reign 
cf  Henry  VJI.  401.  Great  extenfion  of,  in  this  reign,  404.  The 
privileges  of  the  merchants  of  the  ftUl-yard  taken  i^way,  iv.  349.  A 
tieaty  of,  made  with  Gullavus  Ericfon,  tb.  State  of,  during  the 
time  of  queen  Mary^  447.  The  great  opprelfion  of,  by  the  enor- 
mous grants  of  monopolies  by  queen  Mary,  v.  439.  State  of,  during 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  477.  Eftablilhment  of  the  Eaft-India 
company,  ib^  Trade  with  Mufcovy  opened,  ib.  Turkey  com- 
pany ercdled,  479.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 
almoft  wJioily  monopoJifed  by  excluiive  .companies,  vi.  23.  A  decay 
of  (hipping  occafioned  by  fhis  evil,  24.  Amount  of  the  cuftoms  in 
this  reign,  51.  State  of,  during  this  reign,  180.  Exports  and  im- 
ports, 185.  State  cf,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  ihe  foe- 
ceeding  commonwealth^  vii.  339.  Great  increafe  of,  after  the 
relloration,  viii.  328* 

C^mmiffien,  ecclefialtical  or  high.    See  High  commiffioo  court. 

Committee  of  fafety,  formed  by  the  officers  after  the  expuliion  of  the 
long  or  rump  parliament,  vii.  304.  Negotiates  with  general  Monk, 
311. 

Cemmcdities,  prices  of,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  ii*  36.  Remarks  oa 
the  price  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  ii.  497,  mote, 

CemmoH  prayer  book,  compofed  by  a  committee  or  bifhops  and  divines^ 
iv.  320,    In  what  refpeds  it  differed  from  the  old  mafs-book,  391* 

u 
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Is  revifed,  548.  Is  authorifed  by  the  parliameot,  3^4^  See  Liturgy 
and  Reformation* 
C^mmonj,  the  firft  efforts  towards  fending  reprefentatives  of,  to  par. 
liament,  ii.  184.  Begin  to  aifemble  feparate  fiom  the  peersj  i88. 
Kemonftrace  againft  cbe  delays  of  the  council  of  barons,  i6.  ,  Ap* 
peal  to  prince  Edward,  i^.  The  houfe  of,  regularly  formed  by  the 
carl  of  Leicefter,  with  the  admiffion  of  members  from  boroughs, 
2IO.  Farther  regulations  with  refpe^  to  the  reprefentatives  of 
counties,  271.  The  real  epoch  of  the  hooie  of;  272.  The 
cledlion  of  reprefentatives  confidered  as  a  hardfliip  both  by  them  and 
their  conftituents,  275.  The  gradual  increafe  of  their  influence  on 
government,  276.  Refufe  granting  fupplies  for  the  expedition  of 
Edward  111.  againft  France,  400.  The  confequence  they  arrive  tQ 
in  his  reign,  487.  Lawyers  frequently  excluded  the  houfe  at  this 
time,  1^.  Chufe  a  fpeaker  for. the  ^rik  time,  iii.  3.  Petition  the 
lords  to  appoint  a  council,  &c.  during  the  minority  of  Richard  11./^. 
Petition  Richard  11.  againft  the  confederacies  of  the  barons,  iS,  447. 
Jmpeach  Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  SuiFolk,  ig.  Their  proceedings 
againft  Richard's  miniilry,  20.  Their  compliance  to  the  king  on  the 
crulhing  of  Gloocefter's  faction,  30.  449.  Impeach  f  itz  Allan,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  31.  Petition  for  an  afl  to  check  the  clergy  in 
eluding  the  mortmain  aS,  56.  Their  importance  greatly  increafed,  78. 
Infift  on  an  anfwer  to  their  petitions,  before  they  make  any  grants,/^. 
Other  afts  of  refolution  by  them,  »^.  Oppofe  Henry  iV.  in  his  at- 
tempt to  exclude  females  from  facceOion  to  the  crown,  80.  Advife  the 
king  to  fetze  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  i6  Scheme  formed  by 
them  from  an  ellimate  of  the  ecclefuflical  revenues,  81.  Apply  for 
a  mitigation  of  the  ilatutes  againft  Lollards,  i6.  Impeachment  of  the 
duke  of  Suffolk,  185.  A  fecond,  187.  Temper  of  the  houfe 
which  met  on  the  aflertion  of  the  duke  of  York's  pretentions,  196. 
Addrefs  the  king  to  remove  certain  peers  from  his  prefence,  iA,  Their 
fpirit  of  oppofition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
daring  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  214.  Petition  for  the  execution  of 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Edward  IV.  262.  Their  grants  to 
Henry  VIII.  at  the  inflance  of  cardinal  Wolfry,  and  their  fpeaker  Sir 
Thomas  More,  iv.  47.  "  The  arbitrary  fpecch  of  Henry  to  Edward 
ftdontague,  a  member,  45 1 .  Thomas  Cromwell,  a  member,  warmly 
defends  his  patron,  cardinal  Wolfey,  againft  the  charge  of  the  peers, 
94.  Pafs  feveral  bills  to  reftrain  the  impofitions  of  the  clergy,  95, 
Extraordinary  fpeeOh  of  a  member  on  the  fubjedl  of  religion,  96. 
Compkin  to  the  king  of  the  reflexions  call  on  them  by  Fifher,  bilhop 
of  Rochefter,  07.  Grant  the  king  a  difchar^e  of  his  debts,  iL 
Petition  for  indeoinity  from  the  ftatute  of  provifors,  107.  Prefer  a 
complaint  to  the  king  againd  the  oppreflions  of  eccleiiaftical  courts* 
lo8«  Rejedt  a  bill  framed  by  the  king,  refpedting  hi$  right  of  ward- 
fliips,  &c.  109.  Comjply  with  an  a^t  relating  to  the  poffeffion  of 
lands,  framed  by  the  king,  151.  The  grofs  flattery  of  the  fpeaker 
to  the  king;  163.  Grant  Henry  fupplies,  but  very  reluftandy,  206. 
Pafs  the  bill  for  Cromwell's  death  unwillingly,  208.  Petition  th« 
king  to  lay  the  cafe  of  his  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves  before  the 
QonvQCUion,  200.     Paft  a  bill  of  atuindcr  againft  the  duke  of 
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.  .Korfelk  in  obedience  to  the  king's  meiTage,  264.  Cruel  treatniAt 
of  Strode,  a  member,  in  Cornwall,  for  brioging  in  a  bill  concern- 
ing tin;  271.  Lord  Seymdur  attainted*  ^ig.  Alter  a  bill  againftk 
treafgn,  pafled  by  the  lords,  and  pafs  another,  355.  Reje^  a  poor 
bill  framed  by  the  lords,  and  pafs  another,  356.  Refufe  to  pafs  the 
attainder  of  Tonftal,  biihop  of  Durham,  or  to  ratify  the  attainder  of 
Somerfet,  3^7.  A  new  ele^lon  of,  under  Northumberland's  in- 
fluence,   358.     .Grant  fubfidies  to  the  king,    359.      Remonllnite 

.  againfl  Mary  marrying  Philip  of  Spain,  and  are  di/Toivcd  for  it, 
385.  A  new  eledion  under  Mary  and  Gardir>er*s  influence,  399* 
Some  member^  punilhed  for  feceOion,  403.     Their  reafon  for  re- 

'  fafing  a  fubfidy  to  the  queen,  422.  Grants  made  by  a  new  hou(e 
to  the  queen,  441.     Oppofe  the  sl&.  confirming  the  queen's  fale,  or 

*  grant  of  crown  lands,  i^.  Copley,  a  member,  imprifoned  for  fpeak- 
ing  irreverently  of  the   queen,    442.      Vote  a  fubfidy,  and  other 

francs  to  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  13.  Addrefs  her  to  make  choice  of  a 
ttiband,  li.  Repeat  this  addrefs,  73.  Are  flopped  by  Elizabeth 
in  their  debates  concerning  the  fettlemenc'of  the  focceffion,  loi.  . 
Farther  debates  on  this  fubjed,  102.  Her  fpeech  atdiiToiving  them, 
103.  Strickland  introduces  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  Li- 
turgy, 174.     Speech  of  Pidor  on  kneeling,  and  making  the  iign  of 

]  the  crofs,  175.  Strickland  prohibited  by  the  queen  from  attending  the 
houfe,  i6,     Yelverton's  free  fpeech  on  the  occafiOn,  iSj    Farther  de-  " 
bates  on  this  matter,  176.    Strickland  reftored  to  the  houfe,  177.  Are 
checked  by  the  lords  in  debating  of  matters  of  feligious  reformation, 
£6,     Speeches  on  the  queen's  prerogative,  occaiioaed  by  Bell's  mQtioa 

.  againft  an  excluiive  patent  granted  to  a  trading  company  at  firiflx>l» 
178.  Bell  feverely  reprimanded  by  the  council  for  his  temerity,  i8o« 
Are  reproved  by  the  lord  keeper  at  the  clofeof  the  feffion  for  their  free- 
dom, 181.     A  bribe  given  to  a  mayor  for  an  eledion,  with  the  pio- 

.  bable  reafon  for  if,  183,  m/^.  Addrefs  the  queen  for  the  duke  of 
Norfolk's  execution,  aoo.  Apply  to  the  queen  for  the  trial  and  execution 
of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  zqi,  Pafs  two  bills  for  regulating  ecde- 
fiadical  ceremonies,  but  are  checked  by  the  queen,  iS.  Speech  of  Pe- 
ter Wentworth  in  favour  of  liberty,  225.  Behaviour  of  the  houfc  oil 
this  occafioo,  227.  Oppofe  encroachments  of  the  upper  houfe,  228. 
Appoint  a  general  fail,  at  the  motion  of  Paul  Wentworth,  236. 
Are  reprimanded  by  the  qaeeq  for  it,  1^.  Apply  to  the  bifliops  for 
farther  reformation,  261.  Complain  of  the  court  Of  ecclefiaftical 
cbmmiifion,  ii.  Are  prohibited  by  the  queen  from  intermeddling 
with  ecclefiaftical  afiairs,  345.  Are  checked  ^n  their  endeavours  to  re- 
gulate purveyance,  34-*.  The  queen's  haughty  reply  to  the  reqaeils 
of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  fpeaker,  363.  Peter  Wentworth  refnmes  the 
fubjedl  of  the  fucceflion,  364.^ .  He  and  feveral  others  lent  to  prifon,  r^. 
Treatment  of  Morrice  for  oppofing  abnfes  of  ecclefiaftical  power,  366. 
Yelverton  a  lawyer  chofen  fpeaker,  3S5.  Grant  fupplies  to  the  queen, 
ii.  Difpute  about. forms  with  the  lords,  386.  Extraordinary  afler* 
tions  of  the  regal  prerogative  in  the  debates  concerning  monopolies, 
441.  The  abje£^  acknowleilgments  of  the  houfe,  on  the  qoeen's 
promife  to  cancel  the  moft  oppreifive  of  the  patents,  442.  Qrant 
(he  q^ieen  an  extraordinary  Apply »  443.    Kcviev  of  the  nraAice 
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tf  tlie  clianceilors,  in  iffuing  ne\^  writs  to  fupply  the  places  of  mcrtfj 
bers,  whom  they  jadged  incapable  of  attending,  vi.  15.  Votes  of 
the  houfe  on  this  occafion,  16.  Inquiry  into  the  queftion,  whether 
an  outlaw  can  be  chofen  a  member,.  17.  Reftore  Sir  Francis  Good- 
win to  his  feat,  which  had  been  vacated  by  the  chancellor  pa  account 
of  his  outlawry,  18.  Refufe  a  conference  with  the  lords  on  this  af- 
fair, I9.     Are  commanded  by  tb«  king  to  confer  with  the  judges,  i^. 

.  Spirited  debates  on  this  fubjed,  ib*  A  committee  of,  inquire  into 
the  monopolies  of  trade,  23.  Attempt  to  free  the  nation  from  the 
burden  of  wardships  and  feodal  tenures,  24.  And  from  purveyance, 
ib.  Are  an  willing  to  grant  any  fupplies  to  the  king,  26  Reje£l  a 
bill  from  the  lords,  for  entailing  the  crown  lands  on  the  king  and  his 
fucceflbrs,  ib.  Grant  fupplies,  40.  Are  avcrfe  to  the  union  between 
England  and  Scotland,  41.  Frame  a  petition  for  rigour  towdrd 
popifh  recufants,  and  lenity  toward  fcrupulous  proteflant  clergy  men, 
but  are  checked  by  the  king,  43.,  Order  their  journals  to  be  rega- 
larJy  kept,  ^44.  Refufe  to  fupply  the  king's  neceffitles,  47,  Rc- 
lle6Hons  on  their  condu6l,  48.  Their  views  extend  to  eitablifh  the 
confHtution  on  freer  principles  than  formerly,  51^  Attempt  to  check 
the  regal  prerogative  in  ecclefiallical  affairs,  53.  Remonftrate  againft 
the  high  commiflton  court,  54.  Are  alarmed  at  reports  of  the 
king's  influencing  eleftions,  72.  Difputethe  king's  power  of  levying 
SDohey  by  his  prerogative,  73.  Are  diflblved  in  anger,  and  fome  of 
the  members  impriioned,  ib.  Grant  fupplies  to  affilt  the  Eledor  Pa- 
latine, 107.  Make  a  reprefentation  of  grievances  to  the  king,  108. 
Impeach  the  lord  chancellor  Bacon,  109.  Remonflrate  to  the  king 
in  favour  of  the  Eledor  Palatine,  and  againfl  the  Spanifh  match,  1 12.< 
Art  reproved  by  the  king,  113,  Rejnonllrate  again,  114.  The 
king's  fpeech  to  their  committee,  115.  Protcft  againfl  the  king's  de- 
nial ^i  their  privileges,  ii6.  This  proteftation  tore  out  of  their 
journal  by  the  king,  ib.  Are  diflblved,  and  the  refraftory  members 
punifhed,  ib.  The  arguments  urged  by  both  parties  concerning  the 
oifputes  between  the  king  and  them,  118.  Vote  fupplies  for  a  Spanilh 
war,  143.  Impeach  the  earl  of  Middlefex,  144.  Inquiry  into  the 
caufe  of  the  fmall  fupply  granted  by  them  in  the  iirft  parliament  of 
Charles  I.  201.  Their  leaders  and  their  views,  204.  Continue  ob- 
fiinate  in  denying  farther  fupplies,  notwithitanding  the  king's  remon- 
ftrances,  207.  Are  difguded  at  the  af&dance  fent  againft  Rochelle,  /^* 
Complain  of  the  gTowth  of  popery,  210.  A  fupply  voted,  but  its 
paffing  into  a  law  poflponed,  213.  Impeach  the  duke  of  Buckiog- 
Aam,  215.  The  two  members  who  managed  this  impeachment  im- 
prifoned  by  the  king,    219.     Remonilrate  againft  conferring  trufb 

'  on  catholics,  220.  Are  diublved,  but  publifh  a  remonftrance  pre- 
vious to  their  diflblution,  222.  A  chara^er  of  this  houfe  in  ffhe  third 
parliament,  239.  Sir  Francis  Seymour's  fpeech,  241.  *  Sir  Robert 
Philip's  fpeech,  242.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth's  fpeech,  244.  Five 
fubfidies  voted,  245.  The  famous  petition  of  right  taken  under  con- 
iideration,  248.  Farther  expoftulations  by  the  king,  251.  .The  pe- 
tition of  right  paflcd  by  them,  253.  Impeach  Manwayribg,  for 
aflertingin  a'fermon  the  real  prerogative  of  levying  taxes  independent 
of  parliament,  255*  Attack  the  commiffion  for  levying  mooey,  257. 
1  Prefcnt 
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York,  to;.  A  bill  brought  in  to  exclude  all  members  poficffog 
lucrative  oificesy  106..  Vote  the  king's  guards,  and  (landing  army, 
to  be  illegal,  iB,,  Refume  the  impeachmeoc  of  Danby,  108.  Dis- 
pute with  the  lords  on  the  right  of  the  bishops'  votes  in  Danby's  caie, 
ih.  Perfecute  lYkt  ahborrers ,  and  proteA  the  petition ers,  130.  Revive 
alarms  about  the  popifh  plot,  131.  The  exclufion-bill  relumed,  134. 
The  arguments  urged  for  and  againft  the  exclufion-^ill,  135.  Pafs 
the  eaclufion-bill,  139.  Prcfent  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  concerning 
abnfes  in  government,  140.  Their  violent  proceedings,  146.  Im- 
peach Fitz-harris,  in  the  parliament  at  Oxrord,  153.  d^anta  re- 
venue to  James  II.  during  life,  2^4.  Addrefs  him  concerning  his 
exercife  of  a  diipenfing  power,  240.  In  the  convention  parliament 
vote  the  throne  to  be  vacant,  310,  Their  conference  with  the  lords, 
314.     %tt  Lords  zjxd  Pariiamtnt, 

Commonwealth  of  England^  commencement  of,  viii.  <i  5 1  •  State  of,  after 
.  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  201.  Its  confufed  management  of  eccleii- 
aftical  affairs,  202.  Mainiains^  a  formidable  power  abroad,  203.  Ad- 
miral Blake  difperfes  prince  Rupert's  fleet,  204.  Sir  George  Ayfcoe 
reduces  the  colonies,  205.  Scotland  reduced  by  Monk,  207.  At- 
tempts a  coalition  with  the  United  Provinces,  209.  Determines  on 
A  war  with  them,  210.  Engagemenf  between  Blake  and  Trorop, 
2x2^  See  Blake,  Ajfcue^  &c.  Their  advantages  at  fea  owing  to 
the  (hip«mofiey  levied  by  Charles,  215,  The  long  parliament  dif- 
folved  by  Cromwef,  219.  State  of' parties  at  this  time,  226.  Is 
terminated,  by  Cromwel  being  chofen  prottdor,  232.  Is  reflored 
by  the  refignation  of  Richard  Cromwel,  and  re-aifembling  the  long 
parliament,  298.  The  parliament  expelled,  and  a  committee  of 
fafety  appointed,  303.  State  of  foreign  affairs,  304.  Diflblution 
of  the  long  parliament,  520.  Charles  II.  refldred,  328.  A  review 
of  manners,  &c.  at  this  time,  330* 

CofHrnunion /er'vice^  a  new  one  framed  on  the  abolition  of  private  maHes, 
iv.-  309. 

Communion  table^  removed  from  the  wall  into  the  middle  of  the  church, 
by  the  firft  Englifli  reformers,  v.  152. 

Companies^  exclufive«  almoft  all  the  foreign  trade  of  England  in  the 
hands  of,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  23. 

Compeigne  beiieged  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  JOan  D'Arc  taken  pri- 
foner  there,  iii.  1^4. 

Comprebtnjion  of  Epifcopifis  and  Prtjbyteriam,  a  conference  held  in  the 

'  Savoy  for  eifeding,  vii.  369.  The  popular  argument  for  and  againft 
this  meafure,  ib^ 

Compurgators^  among  our  Saxon  anceflors,  what^  i.  222. 

Conan,  duke  of  Britanny,  yields  Nantz  to  king  Henry  II.  of 
England,  i.  378.  Betrothes  his  daughter  to  Henry's  third  fon, 
Geoffrey,  ib.  ^ 

Condiy  prince  of,  declares  in  favour  of  the  proteftants  in  France,  v.  41. 
Is  feizedand  condemned  to  death  by  the  influence  of  the  Guifes,  42* 
Saved  by  the  death  of  the  king,  ib.  Takes  arms  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
teftants  againft  the  royal  party,  69.  Enters  into  a  treaty  ^ith  Elizabeth 

•  of  England  for  afliftance,  70.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  the  catholics  at  the 
battle  of  Drcttx,  72.    Obtains  his  liberty  by  treaty,  and  is^einftated  in 

his 
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his  ofiices,  7  i.  Affiib  at  the  fiegc  of  Havre  de  Grace,  ^9.  ts  apprifcd 
of  the  league  of  Bayonne  againll  che  proteftants,  and  joins  in^a  fcheme 
to  prevent  it,  185.  Battle  of  St.  Dennis,  186.  Forms  the  fiege  of 
Cha^(re9,  and  obliges  the  court  to.aa  accommodation,  i6.  Is  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Jarnac,  /^. 
•  Conde^  the  young  prince  of,  is,  with  Henry  princd  of  Navarre,  placed 
at  che  head  of  the  proteflants  by  Coligni,  aftef  the  defeat  of  Jarnac»' 
and  death  of  his  father,  v.  186.  Is  obliged  by  Charles  to  renounce 
the  n^pceftant  faith  as  the  price  of  his  life,  during  the  maflacre  of 
Parts,  206.  Puts  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  German  proteftant  aox- 
iliaries,  210.    U  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  355. 

•— — ,  prince  of;  his  obftinate  battle  with  the  prince  Of  Orange  at 
Seneffe,  viii.  9.  Louis  XIV.  ferves  under  hinii  as  a  volunteer,  17. 
Succeeds  Turenne  in  Alface,  iB.  Forces  the  Imperialifb  to  repafs  the! 
Rhine,  i8. 

Cwgregfthn  eftbe  Lor  J,  an  aflbciatiOD  of  reformers  in  Scotland  fo  ftyled^ 
account  of  the  bond  they  entered  into,  v.  22*  Prefent  a  petition  to 
the  queen  regent  againfi  the  fcandalous  lives  of  the  clergy,  25.  «Pe« 
titioQ  the  parliament  and  convocation,  i6»  Raife  men  to  oppofe  th^ 
regent,  27.  Their  addrefs  to  her,  and  renionftrance  to  fuch  of  their 
party  as  joined  her,  li.  Their  z6drtC$  to  the  efiablifhed  church,  28. 
The  regent  enters  into  an  accommodation  with  them,  29.  Charge 
the  regent  with  infringing  the  capitulation,  i6\  Sign  a  ndw  co« 
vehant,  30.  Give  themfelves  up  to  the  guidance  of  John  Knox,  iif» 
Take  Penh  and  Edinburgh,  it.  Come  to  an  agreement'  with  the 
J^gent,  31.  Are  joined  oy  the  duke  of  Chatelrault,  /^.  Deprive 
the  queen  dowager  of  the  regency,  and  order  all  French  troops  to 
depart  the  kingdom,  32.  Requefl  aiTrftance  from  qaeen  Eliza- 
beth, 33.  Conclude  a  treaty  with  pHzabeth,  and  receive  a  fieet 
and  forces  from  her,  35.  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  ^6.  Call  a  parlia* 
inent,  fqpprefs  the  catholic  religion,  and  eftabliih  the  prefbyterian 
difcipline,  38.  Send  to  the  queen  for  a  ratification,  which  (he 
refuies,  39.  Carry  their  plan  into  execution,  and  again  requeS  the 
afliilance  of  England,  it, 

Connaught.     See  Ireland* 

Conquerors,  in  the  feudal  times,  an  eftimate  of  their  merits,  ii.  486. 
.  C0^r«^,  marquis  of  Mon'tferrat,  conduds  the  German  arihy  to  Paleftine, 
on  the  death  of  his  father  the  emperor  Frederic,  ii.  7.     Ciaims  the 
kingdom  of  Jerufalem,  in  oppofition  to  Guy  de  Lufignan,  14.    Is  af« 
faflinated  by  order  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.    See  Affajpns. 

Con/ervators  of  the  public  liberties.     See  Barons. 

*'        of  the  peace,  appointed  in  Scotland,  vi.  5^5^. 

Confiahli  0/  Bnglandy  reiieftions  on  the  arbitrary  office,  and  court 
of,  iii.  451.  The  office  6f,  forfeited  by  the  duke  of  Buckioghamj 
and  never  revived,  iv.  28. 

Conftanet.  council  of,  depofts  pope  John  XXIII.  and  t\t€i9  Martin  Y* 
iii.  i\k.    Burns  John  rtufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  1 1^. 

Conftantia^  aunt  to  William  II.  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  Is  left  by 
ium  fttcceflbr  to  his  dominions,  ii.  9.  Is  married  to  the  empero^ 
Henry  VI.  ii.    Is  difpoiZeffed  by  her  natural  brother  Tancred,  /^/ 

i^  ,  mother  of  Arthur  doke  of  Britanny,  is  hated  by  Eleanor,  quee^i- 

Vol,  V1II„  C  c  dowagef 
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dowager  of  England,  li.  40.  How  induced  to  furrendcr  her  fon  (6 
his  uncle  John,  king  of  England,  4Z.  Appeals  to  Philip  on  the 
murder  of  Arthur  by  John,  48.  ^ 

Ccnftantine,  king  of  Scotland,  defeated  by  Alhelfjan  king  of  England^ 
i.  104.  Confederates  with  the  Danifh  piifates  and  Welfh  princci, 
but  is  worded  by  Athelllan,  105. 

Conftantinoflt  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  the  confequences  of  that  event, 
ii.  406. 

ConJUtution  of  England ^  a  hlllorical  view  of,  to  the  tinoe  of  Henry  VII. 
ill.  304.  The  different  periods  of,  pointed  out,  v.  452,  nott.  Indi- 
cations of  a  fpirit  in  the  houfe  of  commons  to  alter  it  on  principles  of 
freedom,  vi.  51.  Never  thoroughly  underftood  until  fixed  on  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  by  parliament,  5a.  The  arguments  urged  on  Doih 
fides  in  the  difputes  between  James  I.  and  the  parliament,  117. 

Cottventitles,  aft  of  parliament  a;^ainft,  paffed,  vii.  456.  A  fevere  l^w 
agaiiid,  in  Scotland,  viii.  52.  Are  rigoroufly  difperfed  and  fup- 
prefled,  114,  Are  ftriftly  fupprcfled  in  England,  175.  Art  allowed 
by  the  declaration  of  indulgence,  256. 

Convention  of  States^  called  in  Scotland,  without  the  king's  authoHty, 
vi.  539.     Enforce  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  ^j^. 

■I  parliament.     See  Parliamtnt: 

Conyccation,  the  firfl  aiTembling  of  deputies  of  the  inferior  clergy,  by 
Edward  1.  ii.  278.  Scruple  to  afTemble  on  the  king's  writ,  2791 
The  objedlion  how  accommodated,  and  the  reafon  why  the  clergy 
formed  two  houfes  of,  ib,  Refufeift  the  demands  of  Edward  to« 
ward  a  French  war,  285.  The  confequences  of  this  refufal,  286, 
Summoned  by  Henry  VIII.  and  intimidated  by  cardinal  Wolfcy, 
into  the  grant  of  a  moiety  of  ecclefiadical  revenues,  iv.  46.  Henry's 
marriage  with  Catherine  of  Arragon  declared  to  be  invalid  by,  103. 
Compounds  with  the  king  for  a  profecution  carried  on  agaicft  the 
clergy,  on  the  ftatute  of  provifors,  106.  Acknowledges  the  king's 
fHpremacy,  with  a  refervaiion,  ih.  The  papal  authority  renounced 
By,  119.  Debates  op  the  expediency  of  a  tranflation  of  the  fcrip- 
tures,  151.  The  blftiops  for  and  againfl  reformation  enumerated, 
165.  Articles  of 'faith  framed  by,  166.  The  influence  of  proteftaflt 
principles  in  their  ai  tides  eflimated,  167.  Grants  fupplies  to  Henry, 
206.  Annuls  Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  210.  Gratfts 
lup piles  for  a  French  war,  237.  Votes  Henry  a  fubiidy  of  fix 
Ihillings  In  the  pound,  252.  Meets,  wh'cn  the  firft  parliament  of 
Edward  VI.  was  fummoned  by  the  duke  cf  Somerfet,  308.  McctJ 
in  queen  Mary's  reign,  and  difputes  on  'tranlkbftantiation,  385. 
The  debate  adjourned  to  Oxford,  /^.  Votes  a  fubiidy  to  quccft 
Elizabeth,  v.  77.  Its  proceedings  in  the  fitting  after  the  dilTolutiOa 
of  the  fourth  parliament  of  Charles  I.  vi.  390. 

Con'way,  lord,  u  appointed  general  of*thc  horfe,  in  the  army  (tnt 
againll  the  Scots,  vi.  357.     Is  routed  atNewburn,  iB. 

Copenhagen  is  befiegcd  by  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  but  relieved  by  aft 
Englilh  and  Dutch  fleet,  vii.  304.    ' 

Co/>Ity,  a  member  cf  the  houfe  of  commons,  imprifoned  for  ipeakiog 
irreverently  of  queen  Mary,  iv,  442. 

€c/fcr  coin,  when  fixii  introduced,  vi«  i86. 

1   €^rw. 
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C*r»,  retnarRy  oa  the  ftatutc  prices  of;  during  the  rej^n  df  Henry  IfL 
ii.  225.  The  exportation  of,  ajlowed  in  the  reign  of  Kenry  VI. 
ill.  215.  .Other regulations  of  the  trade  in,  ih.  Prices  of,  during  tho 
reign  of  James  I.  vi.  175.     Public  magazines  of,  eftablifhed,  ih, 

Comijb^  iheriiF  of  London,   18  convided  on  falfe  evidence,  and  exe^ 
.  en  ted,  viii.  236. 

Cornivai,  an  infurredlion  there  againfl  Henry  VIL  on.accomit  of  levying 
a  fiibMy^  iii.  373.  Headed  by  the  lord  Audley,  374.  The  rebel* 
defeated  at  filackheath,  375.    . 

— — ,  Richard,  earl  of,  fon  of  king  John,  his  difpotes  with  his 
brother  Henry  III.  and  Waleran  de  Ties,  concerning  the  reftitution 
of  a  manor  in  his  earldom,  ti.  157.  Refufes  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,, 
offered  to  him  by  pope  Innocent  IV.  171.  Is  eledled  king  of  the 
Romans,  174.  Spends  all  his  treafures  in  Germany,  17^.  .  Is 
obliged  to  (wear  obedience  to,  tbe  provifions  of  Oxford,  before  the- 
barons  allow  him  10  retura  to  England,  187.  His  fon^ Henry  joins 
the  confederacy  of  barons  againil  the  king,  196.  Is  taken  prifoner 
by  the  barons  at  the  battle 'of  Lewes,  20*5.  Recovers- his  .liberty  by* 
the  battle  of  EveQiara,  216.  His  fon  Henry  d'Almaine  afTaffinated 
by  their  coufins,  218.     Dies,  22i« 

Cerfera/iottJf  when  firft  erc6ted  in  France,  and  with  what  view,  ii,  n8.^ 
Are  a  great  check  upon  induftry,  iii.  464.  The  regulation  of, 
granted  to  the  king  by  parliament,  vii.  374.  Moft  of  them  fur- 
render  their  charters  to  Charles  II,  viii.  181.  Conditions  on  which 
they  were  refloi'ed,  i6.  ■ 

Corren,  "Dr.  preaches  before  Henry  VIII.  and  juftifies  his  condu£i 
againft  the  reproaches  oi  friar  Peyto,  iv.  134. 

Coffatrick^  why  made  earl  of  Northamberland  by  king  William  the 
conqueror,  i.  205,  ;;0/^.  251.  Created  earl  of  Dunbar,  by  Malcolm 
king  of  Scotland,  264. 

Cottereaux,     See  Brabati^^ns. 

Cottinton^    Sir  Francis,   oppofes   prince   Charleses  joarney  to  Spain»> 

'     vi.  132.     Is  abafed  for  it  by  Buckingham,  /^. 

Covenant^  one  framed  and  fubfcribed  in  Scotland,  againfl  receiving  the 
canons  and  liturgy,  vi.  330.  Is  enforced  by  the  general  aiTembly 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  335.     See  League. 

Coventry,  Sir  John,  is  a/Faulted  and  maimed,. for  a  fatirical  reliction . on 
Charles  II.  vii.  468.  Which  occafions  the  famous  ad  againfl  maim^- 
ing,  known  under  his  name,  469. 

CoverJaltf  bifhop  of  Exeter,  is  imprifoted  on  the  acceflion  of  queen 
Miry,  iv.  376. 

Council 0/ the  North,  abolifhed  by  the  long  parliament,  vi.  422. 

' <>/ Officers,  fammoned  by  Oliver.  Cromwel,  refolves  on  bringing 

Charles  I.  to  trial,  vii.  no.  Demands  a  diiTolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  feizes  the  king,  129.  I'he  parliament  purged  by,  131  • 
Plans  a  republican  form  of  government,  133.  Turns  the  members 
out  oiF  the  houfe  by  violence,  2 19.  Chufes  Oliver  Cromwel  pro- 
tedtor,  232.  One  is  furomoned  by  Richard  Cromwel,  295.  Depofes 
the  protedor,  297.     Rcilores  the  Ipng^parliament^  298. 

•— — of  States,  nominated  by  parliament  to  carry  on  the  ad  mini  flra  tic  n 
of  gqyernnieQt  after  the  execution  of  the  king,  vii,  i68.     Appoiais 

C  c  2  Cromv^el 
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Cromwel  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  i; 8.    Ofie  tppoioted  on  tke 
difToIution  of  th^  locg  parliament,  321* 

Cwncil  of  Wales ^  abolilhed  by  the  long  parlUibent,  vi.  422. 

— *->— -  ecclefiallfca].     ^tt  Synods. 

Counties^  the  fir  ft  divifion  ofBngUnd  into,  i.  gt.  The  firft  attempts 
at  appointing  menSbers  for,  to  parliament,  ii.  184.  See  Commom. 
Palatine,  thejorifdiflion  of,  annexed  to  the  crown,  v.  489. 

Coudtj^j^ourtSt  fir  ft  appointment  of,  i.  94.  Are  peculiar  to  England, 
and  the  nature  of  them  explained,  ii.  122,  noti. 

Covor/eu  hott^  the  obfervance  of,  in  England,  no  nark  of  flaverji 
i,  477,  noti. 

Court  and  country,  when  thofe  parties  firft  began  in  parliament,  iri.  106. 
560. 

Court  iaron^  the  ancient  form  and  nature  of«  ii.  iij.  I2Z; 

Courts,  civil  and  ecdeiiaftlcal,  law  enaf^ed  for  their  re-onion,  on  the 
acceflion  of  Henry  I.  i.  347.  Remained  without  effe^,  from  the 
oppoiition  of  archbiihop  Anielm,  1^. 

Court  o/irifb  Hhmijfion.     See  Higb-commiffion^ 

Courtnift  Ion  of  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  is  releafed  from  the  Tower,  and 
,  made  earl  of  Devon  {hire,  by  queen  Mary,  iv.  374.    Stt  Drvpmjbire. 

Contrast  battle  of,  between  Henry  III.  of  France,  and  Henry  lung  of 
Navarre,  v.  355. 

Cowiiyt  his  cbaraaer  as  a  poet,  ¥11.34;.    His  death,  346. 

Cozens,  dean  of  Peterborough,  his  faperftitious  sseal  for  ecclefiaflical 
ceremonies,  and  haughty  affertion  of  church  authority,  vi.  386. 

Craig,  a  protcftant  minifter  of  Edinburgh,  is  ordered  to  poblifii  the 
bancs  between  queen  Mary  abd  Bothwel,  which  he  refoies,  v.  113. 
Remonftrates  againft  this  marriage  before  the  council,  and  from  the 
pulpit,  ih. 

— — ^,  AlHfon,  a  Scots  courtezaur  a  riot  at  her  hoofe,  uken  cogai- 
zaace  of  by  the  church,  v.  52. 

Cranmer,  Dr.  his  firft  introduAion  to  Henry  VIII/  iv.  100.  Is  engaged 
by  Henry  to  write  in  favour  of  his  divorce,  101.  Is  made  arch- 
biihop of  Canterbury,  112.  The  number  of  bulls  neceflary  for 
his  inftallation,  remarked,  from  biihop  Burnet;  453.  Is  appointed 
to  examine  the  validity  Of  the  king's  marriage,  ib.  Declares  Ca- 
therine contumacious  for  non-appearance,  and  pronounces  the  mar* 
rtage  invalid,  1 12.  Favours  the  proteftant  tenets,  129.  Intercedes 
with  Henry  in  behalf  of  queen  Anne  Bullen,  158.  Is  conilrained  to 
•  annal  the  marriage,  160.  Encourages  farther  reformations  iii  reli- 
gion,  180.  Oppofes  the  law  of  the  Six  Articles,  195.  Difmiifes  his 
wife  in  ooedlence  to  them,  ib.  Communicates  to  Henry  an  acfcount 
of  queen  Catherine  Howard 's  lewd  nefs,  218.  Lofes  a  powerful  friend 
'by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  2^4.  Is  protedted  by  the  king 
againft  the  catholic  courtiers,  2C5.  Attends  Henry  in  his  dying 
Vioments,  265.  Is  named  one  or  the  regency  during  the  minority  of 
Edward  VL  381.  His  importunity  with  the  young  king  to  (ign  the 
warrant  for  the  execution  of  Joan  Bocher,  324.  '  Adheres  toSoaierfct 
the  protestor  in  his  diftrefs^  3^1.  Oppofes  the  attainder  of  Tonfta), 
biftiop  of  Durham,  357.  Is  induced  to  fign  the  patent  for  th6  Aicceffioft 
«f  lady  Jaae  Ofayy  364,  Is  imprifoncd  and  convi^d  of treafoui  owiag 
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to  his  indircreet  zeal  againft  mafles,  377.  Is  Tent  under  a  guard  to  Ox* 
ford  to  debate  on  tranfubftaotiation,  385.  Is  deed  to  Rome  for  hettfy, 
429.  Is  condemned.as  contumacious,  chough  in  coftody,  1^.  Is  de* 
graded,  it*  Subfcribes  to  the  pope's  Aiprcmacy ,  and  the  real  prefence* 
43Q.  Cofrtradids  this  fubfcription  by  public  declaration,  it.  Is  burnt, 
and  hb  fortitude  at  the  ftak««  it.     A  character  of  him,  431. 

Crfry,  battle of»  between  Edward  JII.  of  Rngland,  and  PbiJip  dq  Valois 
of  France,  ii.  433.     The  great  flaugbcer  of  the  French  at»  436. 

Credit^  national,  low  ilateof,  previous  to  the  reign  of  £Iizabeth,  v.  476* 

Crema,  cardinal  de,  difgraceful  anecdote  of,  i.  343* 

Crtfuij  marlhaU  is  defeated  by  the  Imperialids  in  an  endeavour  toj-e- 
licve  Treves,  viii.  19. 

Criffingbam^  treafurer  of  Scotland,  is  joined  in  tlie  adminidration  with 
Ormefby,  on  earl  Warrenne  leaving  his  government  there,  ii.  298. 
Exafperates  the  Scots  by  his  opprefiions,  ib.  Urges  Warrenne  to  %vft^ 
battle  to  Wallace,  301,  Is  flain  in  the  adlion  with  Wallace,  #j.  HU 
body  contemptooudy  treated  by  the  Scots,  ib. 

Crevantf  in  Burgundy,  beiieged  by  the  French  and  Scots,  butraifed  by 
thefinglifli,  iii.  129. 

Criminai  iskw,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  view  of,  i.  215.  / 

Criminals^  a  comparifon  of  the  yearly  execution  of,  in  England,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  iv.  275*  v.  469. 

Crom^ily  Thomas,  defends  his  patron  cardinal  Wolfey,  agaiaft  a  charge 
oTthe  peers,  jn  the  houfe  of  commons,  iv.  94.  Is  made  iecretary  of 
iUte,  129.  Tbe  king's  rupremacy*over  \he  church  delegated  cothim^ 
under  the  title  and  office  of  vicar-general,  148.  Appoints  com? 
jniffioners  to  vifit  the  monafteries,  ib.  Great  abufes  charged  upon 
them,  1^.  Frefides  in  the  convocation  as  vicar-general,  16^.  Articles 
of  faith  framed  by  this  meeting  of  convocation,  166.  The  clergy  in« 
cenfed  againd  him  for  his  regulations  in  religious  matters,  170.  Pro- 
nounces fen  tence  again  ft  Lambert,  192.  His  account  of  Henry's  dif* 
potation  with  Lambert,  459  Is  made  a  p^er,  and  appointed  oqe  of 
the  comn^ittee  of  lords,  to  frame  arncles  /or  abolifliing  diverfities  of 
opinion  in  religion,  104.  Ailifts  the  king  in  his  arbitrary  profecutions, 
198.  Obtains  precedency  of  the  other  officers  of  ftate,  200.  Miti* 
gates  the  profecutions  on  the  law  of  the  Six  Articles,  ib.  Promotes 
Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  vzoz.  Henry  harbours  a  fe- 
rret difpleafure  againd  him  on  that  account,  204.  Is  made  earl  of 
V.Sct,  and  knight  of  the  garter,  205.  The  caules  which  procured 
his  fall,  206.  Is  committed  to  the  Tower,  208.  His  accufation  and 
condemnation,  ib,  •  His  moving  letter  to  the  king,  ib^  -  His  executioi^ 
and  character,  ib* 

CromweU  Oliver,  complains  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  of  a  preacher, 
for  popiih  dodirines,  vi.  274.  Is  flopped,  with  othpr  puritans,  frooi 
crapfporting  himfelf  to  America,  ^09.  Defeats  the  royaliils  at  Gainf- 
borow,  935.  Diftingttiihes  bimfelf  at  the  battle  of  HomcaiUe,  ib. 
His  gallant  behaviour  at  the  battle  of  Marfton-moor,  vii.  12.  Affiitt 
in  defeating  the  king^  at  Newbury,  17.  ^Becomes  a  leader  of  the  in- 
dependents, 2 1 .  Differences  between  him  and  the  earl  of  Manchefter, 
22.  His  fpeech  in  parliament  relative  to  the  felf-deoying ordinance, 
z6.    How  he  eluded  the  felf-denying  ordinance  ^  (o  mmfelf,  28. 

C  c  3  Hia 
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His  charafter,  29.  New- models  the  army,  5a.  The  fanattcil  fpirit 
of  the  ofHcers  and  foldiers,  53.  Commands  the  right  wing  at  the 
b<4t(Ie  of  Nafeby,  $7.  His  fucct^Hes  afterwards,  62.  Foments  the 
difconuntsof  the  army,  87.  Is  the  fecret  caufe  of  the  kiug  being 
ieized  by  the  army,  80.  His  profound  hypocrify,  ih.  Is  chofen 
general  by  the  army,  90.  Marches  the  army  toward  Lon4on  agaioft 
the  parliament,  91.  Retires  to  Reading,  97.  Pays' court  to  the 
king,  and  enters  privately  into  treaty  with  him,  98.  The  afmy 
marches  to  London,  103.  Remarks  on  hisconda6l  between  the  king 
and  parliament,  104,  Suppre^Tes  che  agitators,  and  reduces  the  army 
to  obedience,  IC9.  CaJIs  a  meeting  of  officers  at  VVindfor,  to  fettle 
the  nation,  wherein  it  is  refolved  to  bring  the  king  to  a  trial,  no. 
Prevails  with  the  parliament  to  vote  againit  a)l  further  treaty  with  the 
king,  113.  Defeats  Langdale  and  Hamilton,  and  marches  into  Scot- 
land, 127.  Sends  a  remonilrance  to  the  parliament  on  its  treating 
with  the  king,  129.  "Seizes  the  king,  and  confines  him  in  Hurft- 
caflle,  130.  Marches  the  army  to  London,  to  purge  the  parliament, 
131.  His  fpeech  in  the  houfe  on  the  ordinance  for  bringing  the  king 
to  atrial,  134.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  king's  judges,  136.  His 
hypocritical  condu£l  toward  Faii^,  during  the  time^of  the  king's  ex- 
ecution, 145.  His  general  charadler,  and  great  influence  in  the 
army,  157.  h  named  one  of  the  council  of  Uaie,  158.  Procures 
jiimfelftobe  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  16.5.  SuppreflVs 
theagicators,  167.  Arrives  at  Dublin,  165.  Storms  Tredah,  and 
puts  the  garrifon  to  the  fword,*i^.  Storms  Wexford  with  the  fame 
cruelty,  170.  All  Munfter  fubmits  to  him,  171.  Takes  Kilkenny, 
Of,  Leaves  Ireland,  187.  Is  declared  captain  general  of  all  the. 
forces  in  England,  and  marches  an  army  to  Scotland,  188.  Is  forced 
to  retire,  and  is  followed  by  Lefly,  189.  Defeats  Lc fly  at  Dunbar, 
icjO.  Wriies  polemicar  letters  to  the  Scots  clergy,  191.  Follow^ 
Charles  II.  into  England,  195.  Defeat*  Charles  at  Worcefler,  196. 
Summons  a  council  of  ofHcfers  to  remondrate  to  the  parliameot  for  ^ 
new  clcftion,  217.  Expels  the  members  from  the  houfe,  and  locks 
thedocr,'2i9.  An  account  of  his  birth  and  private  life,  221.  Re- 
ceives-addrefles  on  the  diflblution  of  the  parliament,  225.  Summon^ 
a  new  parliament,  227.  His  addrefs  to  it,  228,  note.  The  parlia- 
ment re/igns  up  its  authority  to  him,  23 1 .  Is  declared  proie^or,  232. 
Jhlis  powers,  ib.  Makes  peace  with  the  Dutch,  236.  Executes  the 
For t ug uefe  ambafTador's  brother,  for  ainili nation,  237.  Summons  1 
parliament,  238.  His  equitable  regulation  of  eledions,  /^.  Dif- 
contents  againil  his  admmiftration,  239.  TWc  parliame^rt  difputes 
his  authority,  240.  Di/Tolves  it,  after  obtaining  a  recognition,  242. 
An  infurrcAion  of  roy«i lifts  at  Salilbury  fuppreffed,  243.  Divides 
England  into  twelve  military  jorifdidions,  under  major  generals,  to 
-  iupprefs  the  rovalilts,  244,  Iflues  letters  of  rcprifals  againft  Fi'ance, 
2,^9.  His  influence  over  the  French  minillcr  Mazarine,  250.  -Re- 
flexions on  his  foreign  negotiations,  251.  Sends  a  fleet  under  Blake 
to  the  Mediterranea4),  233.  Sends  a  fleet  under  Pen  and  Vcnables 
to  the  Weft  Indies,  254.  Jamaica  taken,  ih.  Sends  Pen  and  Vena- 
bles  to  the  Tower,  295.  The  vigour  of  his  foreign  tranfaflions,  258. 
His  dumeftic  adminiltration^  259.     J^ftabJifties  a  militia^  260.     £fta- 
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tiifcesacommiffion  olTryers^  to  prcfent  to  .ccdefiaftical  benefices^ 
561.     His  general  condudt  in  religious  matters,  262.     His  add  re  fs  in 
-      procuring  fecret  intelligence,  263.     His  general  deportment,  264. 
His  vein  of  pleafaniry  fometimes  leads  him  into  inconfiftencies;  in- 
ilanced  in  an  anecdote,  265.     His  plan  of  admin idraiion  in  Scotland, 
266.     In  Ireland,  267.     Endeavours  to  be  made  king,-  269,     De- 
ilpoys  the  authority  of  the  major-general,  iB.    The  crown  is  offered  to 
him  by  parliament,  270.     li  afraid  to  venture  on  it,  271.     Extrads 
from  his  fpeech  on  refufing  it,  273,  note.     The  motives  of  his  rcfufal, 
274,    His  protedloral  authority  confirmed  by  parliament,  275.    Brings 
his  Ton  Richard  to  court,  and  marries  his  daughters,  776      Summons 
a  new  parliament  in  .two  houfes  as  formerly,  277.     Di0blves  it,  oa 
Jiis  houfe  of  peers  not  being  owned  by  the  commons*  278.    Concludes 
*  an  alliance  with  France,  ih.     Sends  an  army  to  join  Turenne  in 
Planders,  279.     Dunkirk  delivered  to  him,    /i.      Parties   formed 
againfl  him  at  home,  280.     Difcovers  a  plot  of  the  royalilts,  281. 
Efcapes  aflaflination  by  Sindercome,  282.     Is  didurbed  with  appre- 
/henfions  and  domeilic  troubles,  28^.     Falls  fick,  285.     Dies,  286. 
His  charadter,  287.     An  apology  for  his  condu^,  21^0.     Anecdotes 
of  his  family,  291.     Remarks  on  his  political  fituation  at  the;  time  of 
.    hit  death,  292.     His  regard  to  literary  merit,  341.     His  account  to 
lord  Orrery,  of  the  firft  caqfe  of  determining  on  the  death  of  Ch^rjesl. 
519. 
iCrontnuel,  Richard,  is  brought  to  court  by  his  father,  yii.  zyS.     His 
charader,  ib.     Is  acknowledged  protedlor,,  293.     Calls  a  parliament, 
294.     Cabal  of  Wallingford'houfe,  againit  him,  295.     Is  perfuaded 
to  call  a  general  council  of  officers,  who  alfo  cabal  againfl  him,  ih^ 
Is  forced  to  refign  the  proteftorlhip,  297.     Paflcs  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  peace,  ib» 

•i ,  Henry,  fecond  fon  of  Oliver,  his  charader,  yii.  267.     Is  made 

lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  ib.     Refignshis  command,  and  retires  to 
England,  297.     His  death,  viii.  11,  »o/4. 
Crofredj  bridge,  battle  of,  between  Charles  I.  a;nd  Sir  William  Waller, 

vii.  I5« 
Cr^twn,  entail  of,  by  the  firft  parliament  of  Henry  Yll.  iii.  316.     A 

reviewof  powers  clain^ed  by,  tothetimeof  Charles  I.  vi.  160. 
Klrufadesy  the  commencement  of,  i.  292.     The  univerfal  rage  for  en- 
gaging in,  296.     The  political  ufc  made  of  this  frenzy  by  the  European 
princes,  299.     Why  lefs  attended  to  by  William  Rufus,  than  by  other 
princes,  io\     Hiftory  of,  continued,  309.  456.     Richard  I.  prepares 
to  engage  in,  ii.  3.     The  emperor  Fredericl^  marches  on,  7.     Rich- 
ard I.  of  England  and  Philip  of  France  engage  in,  ib.  ,  Their  tranf- 
adions  at  Sicily,  9.     At  Cyprus,    12.     Acre  in   Palefline  taken  by 
their  affiftancfe,   15.     Lewis  IX.  of  France,  and  princ?  Ed>^ard,  fon 
ofHeiirylll.  engage  in  one,  219.     Lewis  dies,.  220.     Edward  re- 
called by  his  father,  who  diets  quickly  after,  ih. 
Cumberland^  earl  of,  fits   out  a  fleet  at  his  own  charges  againft  the 
Spaniards,    but   meets  with    ill   fuccefs    and   misfortunes,    v.  351. 
.    Undertakes    another   expedition*  which    fails,    362.      Endeavours 
to  mitigate  the  fentence  of  the  council  againft  the  earl  of  Eflex, 
416.  < 

'^  C.C  4  Cummim    • 
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Cummh  of  B^^enocht  afibciaM  with  the  Stewart  of  Scotland,  i|i  the  re- 
gency of  ihac  kingdom,  xi,  303.    Isrqyted  at  Fallcirk  by  Edward,  304, 

— — ,  John,  chofen  regent  of  Scotland,  ii.  3QQ.  Defeats  Jolin  de 
Segrave,  Edward's  guajciian  of  Scotland,  1^.^  Makes  his  fabmiffion 
to  Edward,  310.  Betrays  young  Robert  Brace's  fecrets  to  Edward^ 
314.     Is  killed  by  Bruce,  316.  • 

Cu/^oHf  Sir  Robert,  governor  of  Haitunes,  employed  .by  Henry  VII.  to 
betray  the  fecrets  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  iii.  J92. 

PufiomSf  produce  of,  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  v.  474.  The  amoonj 
of  thefe  duties  in  the  teign  of  James  I.  vi.  57.  191.  Amount  of,  ill 
-the  reign  of  Charles  I.  before  the  civil  wars,  vii.  363. 

Cjfpruj,  part  of  the  fleet  of  Richard  I.  (hipwrecked  and  pillaged  on  that 
coaft,  m  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  ii:  12  Ifaac,  prince  of,  con- 
quered and  thrown  into  prifon  by  Richard,  it,  Richard  efpoufts  Be- 
rengaria,  daughterof  Sanchez  king  of  Navaire,  therd,  13.  Luiignan 
made  king  of>  by  Ri'phaird,  19/  ' 


•  D. 

T\ACRE$,  Leonardi  excites  an  infurre^ion  in  the  north  of  EngIaod| 
r*^  1. 264.  '       ••'..'  .    . 

P^Jlbirty  conilable  of  France,  extraordinary  defeat  of,  at  Azincour,  by 

•  Henry  V.  of  England,  iii.  loo. 

jyjibinjj  Philip,  defeats  the  Prench  fleet  coming  to  England  to  faccour 

•  prince  Lewis,  and  his  itratageni  on' that  occafion,  ii<  150. 
P^Jtlmaint^  Henry»  fon  to  Richard  king  of  the  Romans^  and  earl  of 

,'  CornwaJ,  Joins  Lexcel^er  and*  the  barops^  againil  Henry  III.  ii.  196I 
Is  gained  over  to  the  royal  caufe  by  prince  Edward,  ^60.  Commands 
the  main  body  of  the  king's  army  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  in  conjundiod 
with  his  father,  Z04.  Is  furrendered,  together  with  Edward,  tO 
Leicefter,  to  gain  the  liberty  of  Henry  and  his  f^ither,  206.  Re- 
covers his  liberty,  with  the  other  pVifoners,  by  the  battle  of  Eveihami 
216.     Is  aflaffinated  by  hiscouiins,  at  Vi^rbo,  218.  •     '* 

Paniy,  Sir  Thomas  Ofborne,  treafurer,  made  earl  6f,  vii.  giz.     Hit 
-'  character,  viii.   |i.     Receives  information  of  the  popHh  plot,  6j. 
Comnfunicates  it  to  the  houfe  of  lordd,  78.     His  letter  to  Montague 
ambalTador  nt  Paris,  produced  before  the  houfe  of  commons,  86.     Is 
impeached  by  the  commons,  87.  '  His  defence  of  himfelf,  88.     His 
impeachment  revived  by  the  following  parliament,  97.    Is  committed 
to  the  Tower,  98.^  It  admitted  to  bail,  205.     Is  frttd  by  (he  houfe 
of  lords,  on  the  acceffion  of  James  IL  226^     Concurs  in  an  invitatiott 
to  the  prince  of  Orange,  283.     His  condiiA  in  parliament  on  the  ab- 
dication of  James,  3IJ.    -i  i  ♦ 
Daxe^,  the  nature  of  their  firft  piratical  inroads  into  England,  i.  69.     A 
;   body  of'them  take  up  their  winter  quarters  here,  70.   Sack  WincheAo'i 
74.     Sei«e  York  and  other  places,  7^ .    Defeat  Alfred,  andcontinnt 
their  depredations;  78.     l^educe  the  Saxons  to  defpair,  79,     Routed 
by  Alfred,  SZi  83*     AdmitteU  to  fettle,  and  baptized,  84.     Revolt, 
87.    Renew  their  in  vaQons,  131.     Receive  tribpte  from  king  EtheU 
.  red,  133^    Their  piratical  condnft  accounted  fbr^  137.     Se.ttte  ia 
,           I    .  Normandy* 
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Nor^andy»  t^.    Retdn  rhisir  ancient  rode  ferodity  in  Engilasd;  14^*    ^ 
fiver 'ready  to  betray- th«  Engliih  to  their  foreign  countrymen^  141. 
A  maflacre  of,  ib.    Di^roy  the  finglifli  fleets  14.J.     See  Canute,  and 
Ditmark,  • 

pmiegeif,occtCion  cf  inpofing 'tbat  tax,  i.   IJ3.     Remitted,    35}», 

',469/  \ 

DangerfaU,  the  aothor  of  the  pieal-tub  p]ot,  his  charadler,  viii.  124. 

jy^Jquila^  Don  John,  coipmanda  the  Sp$ni(h  troops  in  an  invaiion  of 
IreUiid,  V.  436*  Is  forced  to  capitolate  to  Mountjoy'tha  deputy, 
438. 

Parcy,  lord,  joins  Ai|;e*$  infarreflion  in  the  north,av.  172*  Is  impri- 
fdned  on  the  fuppreffion  of  if,  174.     Is  executed,  175* 

DarJ^,  lord.  Ton  of  the  earl  of  Lenox,  is  propofed  as  bufband  for  Mary 
.iqueen  of  Scotland,  v.  S5.  His  pedigree,  iL  Is  married  to  her, 
99*  la  infill  ted  ffom  t)ie  pulpit  by  John  jfi^nox,  ib.  ,  His  charadlcr, 
94*  Refents  the  queen's  negledi  of  him,  95.  Becomes  jealous  of 
David lliapzio,  ik.  Enters  into  a  plot  with  the  chancellor  Morton 
ifor  the  deiflrodion  of  Rizzio,  97.  C^ufes  Rizzio  to  be  aflaffinated 
in  the  queen's  pr<*fence,  98,  Avows  his  orders  for  this  action,  ib^ 
Is  prevailed  on  by  Mary  to  difavow  all  concern  in  Rizzio's  niarder, 
and  18  then  left 'by  her  in  difdain,  99.  Is  reduced  to  deipair  by  her 
iiegled,  10^.  '  H^s  illnefs  attributed  to  poifon»  to6.  The  queen't 
apparent  tecoociliation,  and  tendernefs  of  him,  it.  Is  blown  up 
with  gunpowder,  in  a  lone  houfe  where  he  was  lodged,  107.  A 
confederacy  of  nobles  formed  to  pnniih  his  murderers,  118. 

Par^il,  Gatherin,  a  Weljh  Romifii  idol,  brought  to  London,  att4 
employed  to  bpm  friar  Foreft,  iv.  180. 

paubentft  lord,  gcfneral  of  Henry  Vllth's  aripy  againft  the  Scots,  01^ 

'  dered  to  march  agmft  the  Cornifli  rebels,  iii.  374.  Ehsages  them 
at  Blackheath,  Jb.  Taken  prifoner  t>y  them,-  but  rcicucd,  376. 
Defeats  them,  tb: 

P*Aubign^,  counft,  fiis  ftmily  and  charaAer,  v.  231*  Is  fent  by  the  duke 

'  of  GuiiiK,  to  detach  Jatoes  of  Scotland  from  the  Englifh  intereft,  ib. 
Infinuates  himfelf  into  favour  with  James,  and  is  created  earl  of 
Lenox,  2 32 J    See£^«^. 

Pankt  king  of  Scbtlancj,  invades  England  in  favour  of  the  emprefa    ' 

*  MaiildaJ.  357.  Routed,  ib*  Confers  knighthood  on  Heiy*y  fon  of 
theemprefs,  367.  ^ 

>"  ■   ,  ekteft  fon  and  heir  of  Lewellyn  pnnce  of  Wales,  does  homage 
'    to  Henry  HI.  and  delivers  his  brother  Griffin  into  his  hands,  ii.  190, 

Is  taken  prifoner  by  Edward  I.  and  tried,  and  executed  as  a  traitor^    , 

242. 
pa^t^s  fbaits  difcpvered,  v.  477. 

P^yifin,  fecretary,  is  cirdered  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  prepare  a  war* 
*'  rant  for    the  execution  of  Mary   queen    of   Scots,  v.    310.      la 

perfuaded  by  the   council    to   fend  the   warrant    to  be  pot  into 

ibrce,  311*     Is  punilhed  in  the  ftar-chamber  for  fo  doing*  322. 

His  account  of  Etisabeth'a  behaviour,  in  juftification  of  himfelf^ 

ib. 
pOMfbint  the  oecafion  of  the  eldeft  foiu  of  the  kbga  of  Fiance  obtain- 
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l>^Effi,  commands  a  body  of  French  trdops  fent  to  the  afSfttnce  of  tht 
Scots,  iv.  310.     Befieges  Haddington,  311.     Retires,^  313. 

X>'£'TV#/,  Sir  Simon,  his    obarader   of  queen  Henrietta*  confort  of 
Charles  I.  vii.  59,  note. 

De  Gray 9  John,  biftiop  of  Norv^rich,  cholen  to  the  fee  of  Canterbuiy,  it 
oppoiition  to  the  clandedine  eleflion  of  Reginald,  li.  58. 

Pe  la  Mare,  Peter,  the  firll  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  chofcHi 
iii.  3.  ' 

•  De  RuytcTy  the  Dutch  admiral,  engages  Sir  George  Ayfcoc,  vii.  214. 
In  conjundion  with  De  Wit,  is  deleated  by  Blake  and  others,  th. 
He  and  Tiomp  defeat  Blake,  ib.  Attacks  the  Engliih  feulements 
in  the  next  war  with  Charles  XL  399.  He  and.Tromp  engage  the 
Englifii  fleet  for  four  days,  410.  ]s  defeated  at  the  mouth  Af  the 
Thames,  4.13.  Sails  up  the  Medway  and  Thames,  and  burns  the 
Engliih  ftiips,  durinjg  the  treaty  of  Breda,  421.  Battle  of  Solebay, 
485.     I«  twice  engaged  with  prince  Rupert,  the  Engliih  admiral, 

507.  Engages  prince  Rupert  again,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texcl, 

508.  Is  killed,  viii.  20. 

De  Tbermes,  the  French  governor  of  Calais,  makes  an  irruption  into 
.    Flanders',  buf  is  defeated  by  count  Egmout,  with  the  cafual  affiflance 

of  an  Englifh  fleet  on  the  coaft,  iv,  443. 
De  Vienncy  John,  governor  of  Calais,  his  prudent  precautions  on  tbat   ' 
city  being  beiieged  by  Edward  HI.  ii.  437.     Hi;>  manly  parley  with 
the  EngliQi,  441. 
De  IVit,  Cornelius,  ir-with  De  R,uyter  defeated  by  i lie  SngliOi  fleet 
nndcr  Blake,  vii.  214.     Goes  on  board  pe  Ruyter's  fleet,  as  .deputy 
>  from  the  States,  48 g.     Comes  on  fhore  for  hifi  health,  and  is  tor- 
t^red  on  an  accufation  of  attempting  to  poifon  the  prince  of  OraDge^ 
495.     I^,  with  his  brother,  cruelly  murdered  by  the  populace,  496. 
— — ,  John,  the  Dutch- minifter,  his  charader,  vii.  402.     Takes  the 
command  of  the  fleet  himfelf,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Opdam, 
404. '  Motive  of  his  protracting  the  negotiations  of  ^reda,  420. 
His  negotiations  with   Sir  William  Temple,  tb  oppofe  the  French 
conquers  in  the  Netherlands,  434.     Concludes  the  triple  alliance 
with    England  and   Sweden,  435.     His  friendly  vifit   to   Temple, 
463.     1%    oppofed   in   his  preparations    for  war,    by    the    Orange 
faaioD,  482.     Oppofe6  the  repeal  of  the  perpetual  edi^,  494.     Is^ 
with  his  brother,  cruelly  murdered  by  the  populace,  496. 
Deadly  Feud^  among  our  ^axon  Miceftors,  what,  and  how  compounded^ 

i,  217. 
Debt^  when  firft  contracted  on  parliamentary  fecurity,  iii.  215, 
Decretals  of  pope  Gregory  IX.  a  charafterof,  ii.  229.  ' 

Defender  of  the  faith,  this  title  bcftowed  by  pope  LeoX.  on  Henr/  VKL 

iv.  36. 
Dcifts^  a  charaftcr  of,  under  the  commonwealth,  vii.  226. 
Delinquents^  this  term  when  introdi|iced,  and  how  applied,  by  theboaft 

of  commons,  vi.  372. 
Denbam,  Sir  John,  his  character  as  a  poet,  vii.  ^^6*    His  death,  tb* 
Dinmark  ;  fee  Danes.   James  VI.  of  Scotland,  goes  over  to,  and  marries  « 
princefsof^  V.  35Z.'  King  of,  his  treachery  toward  the  Dutch  Ej^-J.ndift 
fleet,  vii.  405.     His  treachery  toward  Charles  II,  of  England,  40(5. 

Join^ 
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Joins  thb  confederates  againd  Louis  XIV.  viii.  19.  Prince  Gtorg% 
•of,  married  to  the  lady  Anne,  daughter  of  James  duke  of  York, 
205.  Prince  George  joins  ihc  prince  of  Orange,  296.  See  ^wsr^ 
princcfs  of. 

fieriy,  Henry  earl  of,  fop  of  the  earl  of  Lancafter,  is  feat  by  Ed- 
ward HI.  to  proteft  the  province  of  Guienne,  ii.  423.  His  militar/ 
operations  there,  /^.  Inftance  of  his  generous  regard  to  bis  promise, 
iL  note.  His  far  then  fuccefles^  438.  Becomes  earlof  Laocafter^  4^0. 
Sec  Lancafter, 

— ,  countefyof,  is  the  Jaft  perfon  who  fubmittedto  the  forces  of  the 
commonwealth,  vii.  205.  Letter  from  the  ea.^l  of,  in  anfwer  to  Ire- 
ton's  furamons,  ^28.' 

J}ermot  Macmorrogb,  king  of  Leinfter,  his  tyrannic  coqduft,  1.  427* 
Solicits  the  adiiUnce  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  ih.  Engages  Scrong- 
bowy  Fitzgerald,  and  Fitz-iiephens,  to  undertake  expeditions  in  his 
favour,  428. 

JDc^flrtfi(rg-i&,'' brother-in-law  to  Oliver  Cromwel,  oppofes  his  accepting  the 
'  title  of  kin^,  vii.  274.  Engages  in  the  cabal  at  Wallingford-houfe, 
295.     Obliges  Richard  Cromwel  to  diflblvehis  parliament,  296. 

pe/fen/ert  Hugh  le,  the  chief  julliciary  appointed  by  the  council  of  ba- 
rons, removed  by  Henry  III.  ii.  194.  Is  reftoted  by  the  earl  of  Lci- 
ccfter,  199.     Refufcs  to  abide  by  the  award  of  Lewis  of  France,  202. 


Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Evefham,  21 


'/; 


Hugh  le,  favourite  of  Edward  II.  his  charadler,  ii,  3^4.  Cha* 
jra^er  of  his  father,  1^.  The  earl  of  Lancafter  and  the  barons  combine 
againft  him,  ih.  Is  married  to  EdwardVniece,  coheir  of  the  earl  of 
Gloucefter,  ih.  His  lands  ravaged  by  the  barons,  345.  The  parlia- 
ment forced  to  pronounce  a  fentence  of  forfeiture.and  exile  upon  him^ 
and  his  father,  346.  Is  recalled  by  the  king,  \yith  his  father,  347.  His 
rapacioqfnefs  after  tTie  forfeitures  of  the  duke  of  Lancaller's  party,  349. 
>His  father  murdered  by  the  barons,  356.  Ishimfelf  pat  to  death, /^. 
Particulars  of  his  father's  loflesby  the  barons,  367.  Remarks  on  thefe 
loiTes,  andconclufions  drawn  from  them,  ib, 

Di^onflfire^  an  iiifurrediion  there  to  oppofe  the  reformation,  headed  by 
Humphry  Arundel,  iv,  329.  Exeter  beiieged  by  the  infurgents,  330. 
They  are  defeated  by  the  lord  RulTel,  ib. 

^>  ,  Courtney,  earl  of,  is  propoied  as  a  hufband  to  queen  Mary, 

iv.  380.  Incurs  her  refentment  on  declining  it,  381.    Is  releafed  from 
confinement  by  the  mediation  of  Philip,  and  dies  abroad,.  402. 
fDigbjf  Sir  Everard,  engages  in  the  gunpowder  plot,  vi.  33,  Is  executed 
tor  it,  37.     Evidences  of  his  former  good  charadler»  ii. 

Din^ory  for  public  wor(hip,  one  eflablifhed  by  the  affembly  of  dlvinet 
at  Weftminfter,  in  the  room  of  the  liturgy,  vih  32. 

JDif^tnfing  power,  the  houfe  of  commons  addrefs  James  II.  on  his  exer- 
cifing  it,  viii.  240.  His  obHinate  continuance  of  it,  244.  The  an- 
cient claim,  and  exercife  of,  by  the  crown,  24J.  Arguments  agaioft 
it,  247.     Is  abolished  by  the  bill  of  rights,  249,  note. 

P^Oifily  a  Frenchman,  attends  the  queen  dowager  of  Scotland,  to  aflift 
her  in  the  adminiftration,  (v.  439.  Projedls  a  tax  to  maintain  a  fland- 
ing  force  there,  ih.  This  fchem^c  oppofed,  ih,  h  repioved  by  the 
council  fpr  his  hoUile  attacks  on  the  Englilh  borders^  440. 

'  Dome/ddj^ 
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D^mifitay-book,  the  nature  of/  explained,  i.  375. 

Dominicans  and  FraBcifcans,  obfervations  on  the  inftitutions  of  thofii 

n^w  orders  of  religious,  ii.  229. 
Donniy  a  charader  of  Jiis  fatires,  vi.  195. 
Doriffgt  a  proteftant  in inifter».  openly  reproves  queen  Elisabeth  for  ob- 

ftruding  U>c  reformation^  v.  153,  noti. 
Dorijlamt  his  hiftory,  and  murder,  vii.  172,  173. 
J)or/et,  marquis  of,  commands  the  Engliih  forces  at  the  expedition  to 

Fontarabia,  iii.  420.     Difcovers  the  double  dealing  of  his  aoxiiiary 

Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  421.     Returns  to  England,  422. 
Douay,  a  feminary  founded  there  by  Philip  II,  of  Spain,  for  the  edoca- 

tion  of  Engliih  catholics,  v.  236. 
Do*ver,  a  tumult  there,  oqrafioned  by  the  retinue  of  Euftace  count  of 

Boulogne,  ]•  163.     Burnt  by  Philip  of  France,' ii^  265. 
jiouglas^  lord,  appointed  by  Robert  Bruce  joint  commander  with  the 

earl  of  M  urray,  of  the  Scots  arpny  invaditig  England,  on  the  death 

of  Edward  II.  ii.  372.    His  bold  attempt  to  feize  Edward  III.^  in  his 

camp,  375.    Retires  home^  ij.     Goes  to  Spain,  on  a  crofade  agsunft 

the  Moors,  393. 
«— — ,  Sir  Archibald,  defeats  Edward  Baliol,  and  drives  him  to  England, 

ii.  385.    Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Ejdward  III.  at  HaIidown>hil],  38 
•— ,  earl,  his  irruption  into  England,  and  defeat,  iii.  68.     M 

young  Piercy,  at  the  battle  of  Shrewihury,  71. 

-,  Qeorge,  affifts  with  others  in  aflaiSnating  David  Riz^^io,  v.  98 


Do^ning^  the  Engliih  refident  in  Holland,  fei^es  Berk/lead,  Corbet,  and 
Okey,threeof  the  kine's  judges,  and  fends  them  to  England,' vii.  380. 
Prefents  a  memorial  of  EngliSi  complaints  to  the  States,  399.' Is  again 
fent  over  on  the  removal  of  Sir  William  Temple,  473. 
Drake t  Francis,  his  voyage  round  the  world,  and  depredations  on  the 
Spaniards,  V.  234.  Is  Icnighted  by  Elizabeth,  235.  His  expedition 
to  the  Spaniih  Weil  Indies,  274.  Deftroys  a  SpJiniih  fleet  at  Cadis!, 
327.  Takes  a  rich  carrack  at  Tercera,  ib.  Commands  againil  the 
Spaniih  armada,  nnder  lord  Effingham,  339.  Takes  two  large 
veflels  belonging  to  it,  342.  Undertakes  an  expedition  againil  Por- 
tugal, 348.  Deilroys  a  Spaniih  fleet,  at  the  Groyne,  349.  Makes 
an  unfuccefsfol  attack  on  Lfibon,  350.  Burns  Vigo,  and  returns,/^. 
Makes  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  on  Porto  Rico,  378.  Is  repulfed  at 
Darien,  where  he  dies,  it. 
Dreuxt  battle  of,  between  the  conHable  Montmorency  and  the  prince  of 

Condc,  V.  72. 
Druidst  their  office  and  power,  i.  4.     Excommunication  by  them,  fatal 
^  con fequences  of  incurring,  1^.     Their  dodrines,  r^     Their  places  of 
^orihip,  5.  Their  rites,  1^.  Their  treafures  how  preferved,/^.   Thrir 
i«ligion  not  aboliihed  without  force,  ih*    Their  chief  feat  at  Anglcfea 
deftroyed,  and  themfelves  burnt,  by  Suetonius  Paulinus,  8. 
Drydtn^  his  charafter  at  a  poet,  viii.  335.     Was  fuffered  to  remain  in 
'  poverty;  336-  .  ,  - 

pn  QmfcUn^  a  gentleman  of  Britanny,  his  charader,  ii.  472.  Is  employed 
is  the  wars  of  Charles  king  of  France,  ih.  Is  employed  to  enliil  the 
companies  of  banditU  to  ferve  againil  CaiUIe,  475.  His  refolnte  de- 
mands of  the  pope  at  A  v^non,  ih.    Chaies  Peter  king  of  Caftile  froin 

his 


h\9  domiaionsy  476*    Is  defeat^  by  prmce  Ei^$tit  477.    Is  ma^ 
confUble  of  France^  482. 

DuifUn,  a  confjuracy  formed  for  fei^ing  the  caille  of,  by  Roger  More,  vi. 
436.  The  plot  difcove^edy  ib.  Receives  the  Englifh  fugitives  from 
the  oth^r  provinjces^  441.  Its  diftrefs  daring  the  devaHatioii  of  Ire- 
land.  544. 

DudUjfh  a  lawyer,  the  inftrttment  employed  by  Henry  VII.  in  oppreffin^^ 
his  people,  his  character,  iii.  387.  His  mode  of  practice,  it, '  Chofea 
rpeakerof  the  boufeof  commons.  380.  Summoned  before  the  privy 
council  of  Henry  VIII.  41!.  Committed  to  the  Tower,  412.  Tried^' 
lb.    Executed  to  gratify  the  people,  ih. 

— — ,  the  lord  Guilford^  married  to  the  lady  jade  Grey.  iv.  361. 
Is  apprehended  with  the  lady  Jane,  on  the  acknowledgment  of  queen 
Mary.  372.  Is  ftntenced  together  with  his  lady.  373.  Is  executed 
on  occafton  of  Suffolk's  frelh  confpiracy.  392. 

■■  J  lord  Robert,  becomes  the  declared  favourite  of  queen  £llza* 

beth.  V.  60.    Is  created  earl  of  Leicefter.  and  propofed  by  Elizabeth 
as  a  hufband  for  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  8i.     See  Liictfter. 

DfulUngf  when,  and  on  what  occafion  the  general  pradlice  of.  firft  took 
rife,  iv.  73. 

Dimbary  the  caille  of.  furrendered  to  Edward  I.  ii.  281.  Sir  George 
Hume,  created  earl  of.  vi.  4.  Battle  of.  between  Oliver  Cromwet 
and  the  Scots  general,  Lefley.  vii.  190. 

DimcoM,  natural  fon  of  Malcolnii  king  of  Scotland,  ieizes  the  ktngdora«  ^ 
i.  291.    * 

Dimdu  is  taken  by  general  Monk,  and  the  inhabitants  put  to  the 
fword,  vii.  207. 

Dunes,  battle  of,  between  the  combined  army  of  Englifli  and  French, 
and  the  Spaniards,  vii.  279. 

Dunfermling^  abbot  of.  is  appointed  one  of  the  commiflloners.  on  the 
part  of  the  king  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to  enquire  into  the  con-.  . 
du£t  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  v.  134.  Elizabeth's  declaration  tq 
him  refpeding  the  treaty  Ihe  had  entered  into  with  Mary.  171.  Is 
^pointed  by  the  Scots  parliament  a  commiiiioner  to  treat  with  Eliza- 
beth'concerning  Mary,  ib.  Is  difmifled  by  her  withput  concluding 
on  any  thing.  172.  Joins  an  aflbciation  of  the  mobility.  Who  feize 
James  from  the  hands  of  LeHox  and  Afran.  948. 

Ihmkirkf  is  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  and  delivered  to  Oliver  Croou* 
we],  vii.  279.     Is  fold  to  the  French  by  Charles  II.  386. 

Dunoity  count  of.  raifes  the  fiege  of  Montargis,  iii.  137.  Defeated 
and  wounded  in  an  aAion  with  Sir  John  FaAoIf.  140.  Over-rules 
Joan  D'Arc's  inOrudtioirs  fbr.condudiing  the  convoy  to  Orleans.  44^. 
Yields  to  her  in  a  jfecond  inilance.  146.     Prevails  on  her  to  alter  hejr 

.  icheae  of  a  general  attack  of  the  Englifii  trenches.  147.  Probably 
prompted  all  her  meafures.  150.  Perfoades  her  ;o  day.  on  her 
wanting  to  ret  or  n  home.  154.  His  farther  fucceHes  again^  the  Eng* 
liih,  1^9.  Beiieges  and  takes  Maine,  refufed  to  be  furrendered 
according  to  treaty  by  the  governor,  174,  Ailids  at  the  final  reduc- 
tion^ of  Noroumdy,  176.  Recovers  Guienne  from  the  Englifh.  17^9  > 
Commands  the  troops  of  Britanny  under  his  father^  3^*  Gained 
^YV:  10  she  iotwrefit  of  France,  548.  ' 

'     DunftmSf 
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MiMvd^Jttl^CimffJhf,  tlie  Sa«m  line  reftored  b]^  hit  aeccSoa  to  At  cmwit 
of  Englaod,  i  159.  Hit  p^rtialicjr  to  the  Kornuos,  161.  Efpovfes 
Editha,. daughter  of  earl  Godwin,  i6a*  Hit  attempts  to  exclude 
Harold  from  the  fucceffion*  160.  His  death  an^  charaAer,  178. 
Compiled  a  body  of  laws,  il,  Tne  firft  who  toached  for  the  evil,  iL 
"f  eirible  famine  in  the  time  of»  22^7.    Some  of  bis  laws  rellored,  260. 

■  ,  prince,  eldeft  fon  of  Henry  III.  (hews  early  indications  of  a 

great  fpirit,  ii.  1S6.  Is  obliged  to  fwear  obedience  to  the  couodl  of 
twenty-four  barons,  appointed  by  the  Oxford  parlitmcnt^  187.  The 
knights  of  the  fliiret  appeal  to  him  againfi  the  delays  and  procecdian 
0/  the  council  of  barons,  188.  His  condoA  op  this  octagon,  il« 
Kefufes  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  pope's  abfolation  from  his  oath,  toob- 
'ferve  theprovifions  of  Oxford,  193.  h  taken  prifonejr  by  Leiceffer, 
t99«  Is  reftored  by  the  king's  treaty  and  compliance  with  thebaroas^ 
200.  Forms  a  party  againft  the  barons,  /^.  His  ardour  at  the  battle 
of  Lewes  occaiions  his  father  to  be  defeated  and  taken  prilbner,  204.. 
His  treaty  with  Leicefter,  206.  His  treatment  by  Leicefter,  ^12. 
Efcapes  from  his  cvftody,  214.  Defeats  Simon  de  Montfort,  coming 
to  join  his  father,  1^.  Defeats  and  kills  the  earl  of  Leicefter  at 
.Eveiham,  215.  Saves  his  father's  life  in  this  battle,  i^.  His  gal- 
lant defeat  o^  Adam  de  Gourdon,  and  generous  treatment  of  him, 
317.  Is  prevailed  on  by  the  king  of  France  to  engage  in  a  crofadef 
to  the  Holy  Land,  219.  Takes  the  earl  of  Glouceiler  wiUi  him,  it* 
Arrives  at  Tuais«  and  finds  Lewis  dead,  220.  Efcapes  ailaifioatiooy 
ii.     Is  recalled  by  his  father,  who  dies  quickly  afcer,  16. 

EdiAxardl.  proclaimed,  ii.  232.  Guardians  of  the  realm  appoiat^d 
until  his  return  to  England,  233.  Influence  of  his  known  cbarader 
in  keeping  the  kingdom  quiet,  ib.  His  dilFerent  emotions  at  hearing 
of  the  deaths  of  his  father  and  of  his  infant  fon,  how  explained  by 
him,  ib.  Spends  a  year  in  France  before  hit  return  to  England,  ib\ 
Incenfes  the  French  knights  by  his  fuccefTes  in  a  tournament  at  Cha- 
lons, it 34.  Does  homage  to  Philip  at  Paris  for  his  French  douii- 
njons,  ib.  Is  crowned  at  Weftminfter,  ib.  Applies  himfelf  to  redi- 
^iog  the  diforders  of  government,  ib.  Calls  a  parliament  with  this 
intention^  235.  Appoints  itinerant  commiliioners  for  the  puniik- 
ment  of  criminals,  ib.  Annuls  the  commiflion,  236.  Hit  crueky 
towards  the  Jews  accufed  of  adulterating  the  coin,  it.  fianiihes 
them,  237.  His  frugal  management  of  his  revenney  238.  Supplies 
granted. to  him,  ib.  Summons  Lewellyn  prince  of  Wales,  to  renew 
his  homage,  240.  Reduces  him  on  hit  non-compliance,  241.  Takes 
his  brother  and  fucceiTor,  David,  prifoner,  tries  and  executes  him  af 
a  traitor,  242.  Puts  all  the  Welih  bards  to  death,  243^  Traditioaal 
account  of  the  annexation  of  the  principality  of  Wales  to  the  crowq, 
and  its  giving  title  to  the  king's  eldeft  fon,  ib.  Goes  abroad  to  medi* 
ate  a  peace  l^tween  Alphonfo  k^ng  of  An-agoir  and  Philip  of  Francer 
ib.  Negotiates  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  prince  Edward  and  Mar- 

faret  0?  Norway,  queen  of  Scotland,  246.    This  marriage  fruArated. 
y  her  death,  247.    The  claimt  of  the  competitors  for  the  crowp  of* 
Scotland  referred  to  his  decision,  250*    His  reflexions  and  fchemesofl, 
this  appeal  to  him,  ib.    Searches  monadic  records  to  eftabli&  a  claim 
to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  j^  251..  Goei  with  an  army  to  Norkam  on  the 
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tbhA  bf  the  Twttdp  to  determine  the  right  of  the  Scotti/h  erowD^  2(3* 
Declares  to  them  hit  right  to  difpofe  of  the  crown»  as  ]iege  lord  of 
Scotland^  r^.    Requires  of  the  competitors  an  acknowledgment  of  hie 
fuperioricy,  25 f«     Obtains  this  conceffion  from  them,  256.     Claims 
and  obtains  pofleffion  of  the  Scotch  fortrefles,  i^»     The  Scots  barpnt 
and  prelates  fwear  fealty  to  him,  257.    Decides  in  favour  of  John 
Baliol,  258.'    Baliol  fwears  fealty  to  him,  and  is  put  in  pofleflion  of 
the  crown,  ii.     Provokes  the  Scots  and  their  new  king  by  his  z€t» 
of  nfurpation  over  them,  2C9*     Mutual  depredations  committed  by 
the  ihips  of  France  and  England,  occafioned  by  a  private  quarrel,  260. 
His  o£fers  to  accommodate  the  difference  rejeAed,  iL    Lofes  the  pro« 
vince  of  Guienne  by  the  artifice  of  Philip  of  France,  263.    His  at« 
tempts  to  recover  it  defeated  by  Philip,  264.     The  occafion  of  chang- 
ing the  feudal  military  fervice  into  pecuniary  fupplies,  26c.     The 
confequences  of  this  alteration,  270.     Thefirft  beginUings  of^popular 
government  to  be  dated  from  his  reign,  272.     Summons  the  repre- 
leotatives  of  the  people  in  parliament  to  obtain  their  confent  to  fup- 
plies for  government,  274.     Summons  deputies  of  the  inferior  clergy 
to  parliament,  278.    They  fcruple  to  aflemble  on  his  writ,  279* 
This  objedUon  accommodated,  and  the  two  houfes  of  convocation 
formed,  ii.    Summons  John  Baliol  to  ailift  him  againft  France,  and  . 
makes  other  demands  which  he  refufes,  280.     Aflembles  an  army  to 
chaftife  him,  i^»     Takes  Berwick  by  aflault,  and  puts  the  garrifon  to 
thefword,  281.    The  Scots  beat  earl  Warrenne»  and  the  caftle  of 
Dunbar  furrendered,  ii.    Takes  Edinburgh,  and  fubdues  all  Scot- 
.  Jand^  ii.    Baliol  fwears  fealty  to  him,  282.     Carries  him  prifoner  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  283.     Carries  away  the  famous  ilone,  deflroys 
the  Scots  records,  breaks  their  great  feal,  and  leaves  earl  Warrenne 
governor  of  Scotlandi  282^  283.     Makes  another  unfuccefsfnl  attadc 
upon  Guienne,  283*    Marries  his  daughter  to  Jdhn  earl  of  Holland, 
and  forms  alliances  againil  France,  284.     Obtains  grants  from  par- 
liament, t6/  Is  oppofed  in  his  demands  by  the  clergy,  ii.     The  oc- 
cafion of  this  onpofition,  ii.     Prohibits  all  rent  to  the  clergy,  285. 
Excludes  them  from  all  protection  of  the  laws,  286.    Reduces  them  to 
compliance,  287.     His  oppreifive  extortions  on  trade,  288.    Norfolk, 
Hereford,  and  other  barons,  refufe  to  ferve  in  the  expedition  to  Gaf- 
cony,  289.     The  two  former  refufe  to  attend  him  to  Flanders,  ii^ 
Appoints  a  new  conftable  and  marefchal  to  ad  in  their  places  for  the 
prcfent  fervice,  2904  Re^nciles  bimfelf  withtthe  clergy,  and  appoints 
the  archbiihop  of  Canterbury  and  Reginald  de  Grey  tutor?  to  prince 
Bdward,  ii.     Apologizes  to  his  nobility  for  the  irregularity  of  his 
former  condu£k,  ii.     Promifes  a  reformation  of  government  at  his 
return,  ii.    A  remonftrance  prefented  to  him  at  his  departure>  by  the 
earls  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford,  ii.   Seals  the  two  charters  in  Flanders, 
.which  are  previonfly  confirmed  by  parliament  at  home,  292.     It 
obliged  to  confirm  them  again,  on  his  return,  in  the  fulJeft  manner, 
ii.    His  reludance  ro  limiting  the  boundaries  of  forefts,  293:     Ob-> 
.tains,  from  the  pope  an  abfolution  from  his  engagements  to  obferve 
the  charters,  294.     Confirms  them  again  with  an  exception  to  the  late 
perambulation  of  the  forefts,  ii.    Cqncludes  a  truce  with  Philip  of 
rrance,  and  fubmits  the  dififerences  between  ihem  to  pope  Boniface,  296. 
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The  pope's  award  between  them>  297.  Marries  Margaret,  the  fitttr 
of  Philip,  i&.  The  Scot*  rife  againft  him  under  William  Wallace, 
299.  His  army  under  earl  Warrenne  defeated  by  Wallace,  301.  Ad- 
vances with  a  great  army  to  Scotland,  302.  Overthrows  the  Scots  at 
Falkirk,  304.  Is  applied  to  by  pope  Boniface  io  behalf  of  Scotland, 
307.  His  anfwer  to  the  pope,  1^.  A  ppotnts  John  de  Segrave  guardian 
of  Scotlaird,  309.  Returns  to  Scotland,  fcours  thc^whole  coontry,  and 
receives  the  fubmiflion  of  the  Scots,  310.  Endeavours  to  fix  his  go- 
vernment over  Scotland,  31'!.  Wallace  betrayed  into  his  hands,  iS, 
Executes  Wallace  as  a  traitor,  /3.  His  army  under  Aymer  dc  Valence 
defeats  Robert  Bruce,  317.  Dies,  31 3.  His  charader,  /^.  His  le- 
giflative  arts,  319.  Allowed  his  barons  to  entail  their  eftates,  321. 
Was  the  firft  who  paiTed  a  (lacute  of  mortmain,  322.     His  probable 

*  motives  in  this  law,  i&.  His  children,  323.  A  fummary  view  of 
the  fopplies  grantfd  him  by  the  parliament  and  clergy,  325. 

EJnvarif,  prince,^  fecond  fon  of  Edward  I.  the  traditional  account  of  his 
being  made  prince  of  Wales,  ii.  243.  *  A  treaty  of  marriage  nego- 
tiated between  him  and  Margaret  of  Norway,  qaeen  of  Scotland,  246. 
This  marriage  froflrated  by  her  death,  247.  The  archbi(hop  of  Can- 
terbury and  Reginald  de  Grey  appointed  tutors  to  him,  290.  is  made 
guardian  of  the  realn^  during  his  father's,  expedition  to  Flanders^  /^. 
Is  obliged  by  the  earls  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford  to  confirm  the 
charters  of  liberties  during  his  father's  abfence',  292.  I9  contracted 
to  Ifabella,  daughter  of  Philip  of  France,  297.  Succeeds  to  the 
crown,  327. 

»^— —  H.  Jiis  accedion,  ii.  327.  Indications  of  his  weaknefs  of  mind, 
/^.  His  feeble  attempt  againft  Scotland,  328.  His  attachment  to 
Piers  Gavafton,  16.  Appoints  him  guardian  of  the  realm,  on  hia 
journey  to  France,  330.  Marries  Ifabella  of  France,  /^.  Is  obliged 
to  banifh  Gavafton,  331.  Sends  him  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  ii. 
Obtains  of  the  pope  a  difpenfation  for  Gavafton's  oath  never  to  re- 
turn, 332.  The  authority ^of  government  vefted  in  a  council  of 
twelve,  333.     Makes  a  fecret  proteftation  againft  their  ordinances^ 

334.  Invites  Gavafton  back  from' his  fecond  bantftiment  by  the  or-- 
dainers,  /^.     Thomas  earl  of.Lancafter  raifes  an  army  againft  him, 

335.  His  narrow  efcape  from  Lancafter,  ii.  His  rage  at  Gavafton 'a 
murder,  336.  Is  reconciled  to  his  barons,  337.  Makes  a  froitlefs 
expedition  to  Scotland,  338.  Aftembles  a  great  army  againft  the 
Scots,  339.  Is  defeated  by  Robert  Bruce  at  Bannockburn,  340*  The 
dependency  of  Scotland  loft  by  this  defeat,  541.  The  barons  obtain 
a  renewal  of  the  ordinances  from  him,  342.  Refle^ons  on  his  inca- 
pacity for  government,  343.  Character  of  Hugh  le  Defpenfer,  and 
his  father,  his  favourites,  344.  Enrages  the  barons,  who  combine 
againft  the  Defpenfers,  ii.  Seizes  the  barony  of  Gower  from  John 
de  Mowbray,  and  gives  it  to  Hugh  le  Defpenfer,  345.  The  barona 
peremptorily  infift  on  his  difmifling  Defpenfer,  ii.  His  queen  infnlted 
by  lord  Badlefmere,  347.  Puniflies  this  lord^  ii.  Recalls  the  De- 
fpenfers,  banifhed  by  parliament,  ii.     Overpowers  his  barons,  fi. 

.  LancaftcT  declares  his  alliance  with  Scotland,  and  raifes  an  army 
againft  him,  348)  Lancafter  defeated  and  executed,  ii:  349.  Makea 
another  fruxtlefi  attempt  againft  Scotland,  350.     Concludes  a  trade 
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iwith  Robert  Bruce  for  thirteen  ycars^  /<.  His  dlfpa ted  With  Pnnce, 
ih.  His  queen  Ifabell^  ^es  to  Paris  to  mediate  betw»eh  her  huiband 
attd  brother,  351.  Refigns  Guienne  to  his  fon  prince  Edward,  r^. 
Intimacy  between  his  queen  and  Roger  Mortimer,  352.  .Her  reply 
when  he  fent  for  her  back  again,  353.  Ifabella  forms  a  confpirac/ 
againft  him,  ih,  Ifabella  invades  Suffolk,  and  Ts  joined  by  the  barons, 
554.  He  leaves  London,  and  retires  to  the  weft»  355.  Retreats  to 
^ Wales,  i^.  Is  feized  by  the  carl  of  Leicefter,-  and  confined  in  Kenil- 
worth  caftlr,  356.  Is  dcpofed  by  parliament,  ib.  A  refignation  ex- 
torted from  him,  357.  Is  pitied  by  the  people,  i6.  Is  taken  from 
the  cuflody  of  Leicefter,  and  delivered  to  lord  Berkeley,  358.*  His 
cruel  ufage,  ib.  Is  murdered  by  Mautravers  and  Gournay,  359. 
His  charader,  360.  Coqiparifon  betweeit  his  reign  and  that  of 
his  father,  561.  Prices  of  commodities  in  his  reign,  365.  His 
children,  370. 
Ediuardy  prince,  fon  to  Edward  II.  is  invefted  by  his  father  with  the 
datcby  of  Guienne,  ii.  3,1.  Goes  to  Paris  to  do  homage  for  it,  352. 
\%  affianced  by  his  mother  Ifabella  to  Philippa,  daughter  of  the  count 
of  Holland  and  Hainault,  354. 

«        III.  his  acceiCon,  ii.  371.     The  earl  of  Lancafter  appointed 

guardian  to  him,  372.  Marches  with  an  army  to  oppofe  the  Scots,  ibm 
His  difficulty  in  coming  up  with  them»  374.  His  defiance  to  the 
Scots  generals,  how  anfWered,  ih.  His  narrow  efcape  from  the  bold 
attempt  of  earl  Douglas,  375.  Enters  into  a  fcheme  to  feize  Mor- 
timer, 379.  Aflumes  the  exercifc  of  government,  380.  His  drift 
regard  to  the  fuppreffion  of  robbery,  ih.  Encourages  fecretly  the 
pretenfions  of  Edward  fialiol  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  383.  Under-^ 
takes  to  reftore  Edward  Baliol  when  driven  oat  of  Scotland,  389.* 
Defekts^  the  Scots  at  Halidown-hill,  387.  The  foundation  of  his 
claim  to  the  crown  oFFrance,  389.  The  weaknefs  of  his  precenfion 
ihewn,  391.  Is  fnmmoned  co  do  homage  for  Guienne,  392.  Is 
obliged  to  perform  it,  ib.  Prepares  for  a  war  with  France,  394.  En- 
gages the  Flemings  to  ailifl  him,  through  the  means  of  James  D^Arte- 
ville,  396.  Raifes  a  force,  and  pafTes  over  to  Flanders,  ib.  \i  created 
vicar  of  the  German  empire,  307.  Aflumes  the  title  of  king  of 
France,  ib,  Contrads  his  fon  Edward  to  the  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Brabant,  399.  Invades  France,  "but  retires  into  Flanders,  and 
dtlbands  his^rmy,  ih,  400.  Is  greatly  impoverifhed  by  his' fruitlefs 
expedition,  400.  Remarks  on  his  prefent  iituation  with  hi^  parlia- 
ment,/^.  Obtains  conditional  grants  frpm  them,  401.  Tne  re- 
folutions  of  parliament  on  his  aflumed  title  as  king  of  France,  409* 
Obtains  a  great  vidory  over  the  French  fleet,  403.  Befi«ges  Toui;* 
nay,  40c.  Philip's  reply  to  his  defiance,  ih.  Concludes  a  truce 
with  Philip,  by  thp  mediation  of  Jane  countefs  of  U«inault>  407. 
Is  deferted  by  his  allies,  408.-  His  ill-humour  toward  his  miniftefs 
on  his  return,  ih.  Archbifhop  Stratford  eaters  into  a  combination 
i^ainft  him,  410.  Stratford's  letter  to  him,  411.  Is  reconciled  to 
him,  ib.  Review  of  his  prefent  fituation,  ib.  Is  bbl^ed  to  pafs  an 
9JdL  for  redrefs  of  grievances  before  he  obtains  any  grants,  412.  Mak^s 
a  fecret  proteil  againft  it,  414*  lifues  ah  edi6t  againft  the  validity  6f 
this  a^y  ih,    Patrokiizes  th^  preteniiQits  of  the  count  d£  Mountforx  to 
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ihe  dutcliy  of  Britanny,  416.  Relieves  the  countefs  befi^ged  ti  Henne* 
bonne,  420.   Sends  another  4leet  to  her  affiftance  under  Robert  d*Ar- 
toisy  i&.    Goes  over  to  Britanny  in  perfon,  421.     His  treaty  with  the 
French,  ii.    How  induced  to  break  this  truce,  423.     Sends'  the  earl 
oif  Derby  to  defend  Guienne,  i6.    Invades  Normandy,  426.   His  fuc- 
cefles  there,  i^.     Seizes  and  plunders  Caen,  428.    Penetrates  as  far  as 
Paris,  /^.  ,  Difpofition  of  his  arrty  at  Crecy,  430.     His  addrefs  to 
his  army,  431.     Defeats  the  French  at  Crecy,  A35.  '  His  moderate 
cxpedations  from  this  vidory,  437.     Befieges  Calais,  i^.     His  tern»s 
to  thebeiieged,  441.     Queen  Philippa  intercedes  for  the  deputies  or-  ^ 
dered  by  him  to  execution,  443.     Tarns  out  the  inhabitants,  and 
peoples  it  with  Engliihmen,  Of,     Concludes  a  truce  with  France,  /^. 
Difcovers  the  treachery  of  his  governor  at  Calais,  and  engages  him  to 
deceive  the  French,  444.     Engages  the  French  army  which  was  to 
have  feized  Calais,  and  routs  it,  /^.     His  affability  to  his  prifoners, 
445.     Inftitutei  the  order  of  the  garter,  447.     Traditional  account* 
of  the  occafion  of  this  inftitution,  448.     Concerts  two  invafions  of 
France,  452.     Invades  France  from  Calais,  while  his  fon  invades  it 
from  Guienne, /^.     Battle  of  Poidiers,  454*     John  king  of  France 
'brought  prifoner  to  London,  460.    Redores  king  David  Brace  on  a 
ranfom,  461.     Concludes  a  treaty  with  John,  which  is  rejected  by 
the  dauphin  and  dates  of  France^  465.     Invades  France  with  a  vaft 
force,  466.    Progrefs  of  his  arms,  i6.    Is  induced  to  conclude  a  more 
Qioderate  treaty,  by  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  467.    Treaty  of  Bretigny, 
469.    His  fuccours  to  prince  ,£dward,  under  ih^  earl  Pembroke, 
feized  at  fea  by  Henry  king  of  Caftile,  482.     Lofes  moft  of  his  terri- 
tories in  France,  483.    Attaches  himfelf  to  Alice  Pierce,  but  is  forced 
to  remove  her  from  courts  /^.     Dies,  484.     His  chara^er,  ti.     Re- 
trofped  of  his  reign,  485.    His  children,  /^*  486.    His  regard  to  par- 
liaments, 487.     Cafes  of  high  treafon  limited  in  his  reign,  it,  •  Hts 
frequent  confirmations  of  the  great  charter,  iL     Windfor-caftle  boik 
by  him,  and  by  what  means,  490.     His  great  exertion  of  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  crown,  ib.    His  frequent  levies  of  taxes  without  au- 
thority of  parliament,  ih.    His  open  avowal  of  this  power,  ib.    Pafles 
the  flatute  of  provifors,  492.     State  of  the  internal  poMcc  in  this 
reign,  493.     State  of  commerce  and  induilry,  494.    His  reign  an  in- 
terefling  period  of  our  hidory,  499. 
Bdivard^  prince  of  Wales,  fon  to  Edward  III.  is  contra6ked  to  thedaughter 
of  the  dttloe  of  Brabant,  ii*  390.    Is  appointed  guardian  of  the  realm 
daring  his  father's  abfence  in  Pianders,  400.   Calls  a^parliament,  but  is 
unable  to  procure  his  father  any  f applies,  ib.    Attends  his  father  in  an 
expedition  to  France,  42c.    His  gallant  behaviour  at  the  battle  of 
Crecy,  434.  His  father's l&h a viour  tahim  that  day,  435 .   Invades  and 
ravages  Languedoc  and  other  parts  of  France,  45  2.  Endeavours  to  jcua 
his  father,  454.  Defeats  king  John  at  Poidiers,  and  takes  him  prifoner^ 
498.    His  noble  behaviour  to  his  prifoner,  459.     Concludes  a  truce, 
^60.    Is  invefted  with  the  principality  of  Aquitaine,  476.    Recals  hb 
loldiers  from  the  fervice  of  Henry,  count  of  Trandamare,  and  prote^ 
Peter  king  of  Caftile,  477.     Defeats  Trahftamare.  and  reilores  Peter, 
ib.     Peter's  ingratitude  to  him,  478.     Is  involved  by  this  expc;|ditioa, 
and  taxes  his  principality  of  .Waka  to  repay  it,  ib.    Hit  riply  to  the 
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French  king's  AimmonS)  480.  Goes  to  France  to  oppofe  the  French 
koftilitiea,  where  his  health  declines,  48 1  •  Lofes  moft  of  Im  French 
poHeffions,  and  concludes  a'  peace,  482.  His  death  and  charadler^ 
•484.    How  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  Black  Prince,  485. 

Ed^ward^  prince.  Ton  to  Henry  VI.  born,  iii.  198.  Extraordinary  ad« 
venture  of,  with  his  mother  Margaret,  in  a  foreft,  224.  Married  to 
lady  Anne^  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  238.     Killed,  250. 

■■  IV.  proclaimed,  iii.  212.     Refledions  on  this  event>  ilf.    His 

charader,' 216.  Inftance  of  his  cruelty,  217.  The  parties  of  York 
and  Lancader,  how  diflinguifhed,  ih.      Routs  the  Liancaftrians  at 

.  Tonton,  218.  His  title  recognized  by  parliament,  221.  Executes 
divers  by  martial  law,  223.  Gets  pofTeflion  of  Henry  VI.  and  isn- 
prifons  him  in  the  Tower,  22;.  His  behaviour  during  this  interval 
of  peace,  226.  Becomes  enamoured  with  the  lady  Elizabeth  Grey^ 
2x7.  Marries  her,  ih,  Difgufts  the  earl  of  Warwick,  228;  who 
makes  a  party  sgainft  him,  229.  Makes  an  alliance  with  Charles 
duke  of  Burgundv,  231.  Beftows  his  After  on  him,  2)2.  Leagues 
alfo  with  the  dnlcJe  of  Britanny,  ih.  Jnfurredion  in  Yorkfliire,  it. 
Confufion  in  this  period  of  the  Englifli  hiftory,  234.  Quells  an  in- 
furredlion  in  Lincolnihire,  235.  Secretly  gains  over  Clarence  from 
Warwick's  intereft,  238.  Marches  againft  Warwick's  army,  241* 
Chafed  from  his  own  camp  by  the  treachery  of  the  marquis  of  Mon- 
tacuce,  ib.  Flies  to  Holland*  242.  Aflifted  by  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, he  lands  in  Yorkihire,  and  pu(hes  for  London,  246.     Enters 

.  London,  andgeu  pofTeffion  of  Hepry  VI.  247.  Defeats  Warwick  ac 
Barnet,  249.  Defeats  queen  Margaret's  army  at  Tenkfbury,  250* 
Reiigns  himfelf  to  gaiety  on  the  return  of  peace,  252.  "ProjeAs  an 
invafion  of  France,  ih.  Invades  France,  353.  Lewis  agrees  to  buy 
peace  by  a  tribute,  255.  Interview  with  Lewis,  ij.  Obftrufts  the 
duke  of  Clarence's  marriage  with  the  heirefs  of  Borgundy,  260.  Pro- 
cures his  trial  and  execution,  262,  Contrails  marriage  for  all  his 
children,  without  effe6^,  264.  His  death,  charader,  and  family,  265. 
Refiedion's  on  the  ftate  of  the  court  at  this  period,  266.  Leaves  his 
brother  the  duke  of  Glouoefler  regent,  during  the  minority  of  hb  fon» 
267.     His  legitimacy  denied  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  277. 

V.  State  of  parties  at  his  acceflion,  iii.  266.     The  duke  of 


Glouceiler  left  regent  during  his  minority,  267.  His  perfon  intrufled 
to  the  eai;!  of  Rivers,  268.  His  guardian  arretted  by  the  dnke  of 
Gloocefter,  270.  Is  murdered  in  the  Tower  with  his  brother  the 
duke  of  York,  by  order  of  Richard  III.  280.  Their  bodies  found  ia 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  28 1 . 

-,  prince,  fon  of  Henry  VIII.  born,  iv.  176.    His  mother,  queen 


Jane  Seymour,  dies,  ih.  Is  contr^ed  to  Mary,  the  infant  queen  of 
Scotland,  233.  His  father  Henry  VIII.  dies,  265. 
*^-  ■  VI.  his  acceflion,  iv.  281.  Names  of  the  regency  during  his 
minority,  ib.  The  earl  of  Hertford  chofen  protedor,  and  made  dnke 
of  Some'rfec,  283.  Somerfet  obtains  a  confirmation  of  his  authority  by 
patent,  286.  Difcovers  a  propenfity  to  literature,  288.  His  reludtance 
at  figning  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  Joan  Boacher,  324.'  Is 
removed  to  Windfor-caftie  by  the  prote^or,  337.    Is  addrefled  by  the 
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Rejefis  the  propofal  of  Philip,  for  her  adhering  to  the  Spaniih  alli-> 
ance  againft  France,  16.  Her  treaty  with  Henry,  refpeding  the 
reftitution  of  Calais,  17.  Henry  folidts  her- excommuoicadoQ  ac 
the  court  of  Rome,  19.  Mary,  qaeen  of  Scotland,  and  her  hoiband 
the  Dauphin,  aiTumivtbe  arms  and  title  of  England,  i6.  The  rife 
of  her  violent  jealoufy  againft  Mary,  zo.  Receives  a  depotatioa 
from   the  proteftant  malcontents  in  Scotland  for^aififtance,  and  is 

Crfuaded  by  Cecil  to  grant  it,  3^  Sends  a  fleet  and  army  to  Scot- 
sd,  35.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  (he  affociation  called  the  Com- 
fregation  of  the  Lord^  ib.  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  36.  Review  of 
er  condud  in  this  affair,  37.  Receives  a  fecond  deputation  from 
the  Scots  reformers,  with  thanks,  and  defire  of  farther  aid,  39. 
i\pp]ie8  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  for  a  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  Edinburgh,  and  a  renunciation  of  her  pretenfions  to  the  Englilh 
crown,  which  (he  refufes,  42.  Denies  Mary  a  paflage  through  Eng« 
land,  on  her  return  to  Scotland,  ib.  Mary's  fplrited  reply  on  the 
occafion,  ib.  Equips  a  fleet  with  a  fuppofed  deiign  of  intercepting 
Mary,  who  efc apes  it,  45.  Her  reply  to  Mary's  requeft  of  being 
declared  fucceflbr  to  the  Englifli  crown,  56.  l^  apparently  re^ 
conciled  to  her,  59.  Her  prudent  adminiflration,  ib.  Divert  pro- 
pofals  of  marriage  made  to  her,  60.  Gives  a  gentle  refufal  to  them 
all,  61.  Heraverfion  to  the  idea  of  a  fucceflbr,  ib.  Cruelly  per- 
fecuces  the  earl  of  Hertford  and  his  lady  from  this  motive,  62. 
Pardons  Arthur  Pole,  and  others,  convided  of  a  confpiracy,  ib. 
Philip  of  Spain  begins  to  manifeft  his  enmity  to  her,  68.  Enters 
into  a  treaty  with  the.  prince  of  Conde,  and  has  Havre-de- Grace 
put  into  her  hands,  71.  Aflifts  the  French  proteflants,  after  the 
battle  of  Dreux,  73.  Falls  dangeroufly  ill  of  the  fmall-pox,  /i. 
Is  addrefled  by  the  commons  to  marry,  ib.  Her  refledions  on 
this  fnbje^,  74.  Her  replies,  75.  Supplies  granted  her  by  par- 
JiaiQent  and  convocation,  77.  Her  manifeflo  on  taking  pofleffioa 
of  Havre-de-Grace,  ib.  Is  negle^ed  in  the  treaty  between  Conde 
and  the  French  court,  and  refolves  to  retain  Havre,  79.  Havre 
taken,  s^nd  the  plague  brought  into  England  by  the  garrifon,  80. 
Makes  a  refignation  of  her  claim  to  Calais,  ib.  Maintains  an  ami- 
<;able  correfpondence  with  Mary,  but  declines  an  interview,  8i. 
Her  add'refs  in  preventing  Mary  from  contrading  a  foreign  alliance  by 
marriage,  82.  Propofes  the  earl  of  Leicefter  to  her,  ib.  Her  do- 
plicity  in  this  propofal,  83.  Expofes  her  weaknefs  and  rivalfliip  is 
ner  converfation  withMelvil  the  Scots  ambaflador,  84.  Favours  the 
marriage  of  Mary  with  lord  Darnly^  86*  Her  duplicity  again  mani- 
fefled  in  this  inflance,  ^7.  Encourages  the  Scots  malcontents  to  rife 
againft  Mary,  90.  Difavows  any  connexion  with  them  on  the  failure 
of  the  enterprife,  91.  Her  behaviour  on  receiving  news  of  the  binh 
of  prince  James  of  Scotland,  100.  Promifes  the  commons  to  marry, 
and  gives  her  reafons  againft  naming  a  fucceflbr,  1Q2.  Prohibits 
thair  debates  on  this  fubjed,  ib.  Revokes  her  prohibition,  103* 
Her  fpeech  at  diflblving  the  parliament,  ib.  Remonftrates  with 
Mary  agtinft  her  marriage  with  Bothwel,  115^  Sends  Throgmortoa 
ambaflador  to  Scotland,  on  the  captivity  of  Mary,  121.  The 
Knor  Qf  hi4  commiflion«  /i.    Seads  Mary  gfiiera  of  affiAaace  on  her 

efcap^ 
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efcape  from  Lochleveo-caftle,  127.  Mary,  after  being  defeated  bf 
Murray,  takes  refage  in  England,  and  defires  her  protedion,  128. 
Cecil's  advice  to  her  on  this  occafion,  129.  Requires  Mary  to  clear 
herfelf  from  the  marder  of  her  haiband,  132.  Requires  Murray  to 
juftify  bis  condud  towards  Mary,  ii.  Appoints  commiffioners  for 
bearing  the  caufe  at  York/ 1 34.  Queries  propofed  to  her  by  Murray^ 
148.    Transfers  the  conferences  to  Hampton -court,  and  appoints  ad« 


ditional  commiilioners,  139.  Her  anfwer  to  Murray's  queries,  c^. 
Lays  the  refolt  of  the  conference  before  her  privy-council,  14^.  Her 
reply  to  the  Scots  commiiiioners,  144.    Dirmifles  Murray  with  a  pre- 


fent  for  his  expences,  145,  Detains  the  doke  of  Chatelraut  till 
Murray's  departure,  «^.  Still  refufes  to  acknowledge  the  young 
king,  146.  Mary  refnks  all  conceflions,  /^«  Renews  her  demand 
for  the  reftitution  of  Calais,  147.  The  chancellor  L'Hofpital's  pleaa 
to  elude  the  demand,  i^.  Enters  into  a  fruitlefs  negotiation  for  mar« 
riage  with  the  archduke  Charles,  148.  Inftances  of  her  reludlance  in 
the  work  of  church-reformation,  152.  Is  atuched  to  the  dodrine  of 
the  real  prefence,  153,  nou.  Endeavpurs  to  deprefs  the  puritans,  155, 
Her  mat  regard  and  attachment  to  Cecil,  158.  Gives  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  hints  of  her  knowledge  of  his  negotiations  in  order  to 
a  marriage  with  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  160.  Norfolk  committed  to 
the  Tower,  I62.  Mary  removed  to  Coventry,  and  more  ftriftly 
guarded,  si.  The  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weftmorland  raiie 
an  infurreftion  in  the  north,  163.  Releafes  Norfolk  on  promife  of 
relinqaifhing  thoughts  of  Mary,  165.  Amufes  Mary  with  nego- 
tiations, it.  Her  propofals  to  Murray  in  her  behalf,  166.  Sends 
Suffex  with  forces  to  Scotland,  to  check  the  progreb  of  Mary*a 
party,  168.  Defires  the  Scots,  on  Murray's  death,  not  to  eleA  an* 
other  regent,  x6.  Her  ambiguous  conduct  to  balance  the  faAions  ia 
Scotland,  169.  Sends  terms  of  a  treaty  to  Mary,  who  agrees  to 
them,  170.'  Her  meafures  to  fruilrate  this  treaty,  i7i.  Commif- 
fioners  ient  by  the  Scots  parliament  to  treat  with  her,  ii.  Is  d}fgufted 
with  their  republican  principles,  si.  DifmilTes  them  without  con- 
cluding any  thing,  172.'  Is  excommunicated  by  pope  Pius  V«  sK 
Summons  a  parliament'after  Ave  years  interval,  173.  Prohibits  them 
from  meddling  with  affairs  of  (late,  ii.  Summons  Strickland  a  com* 
moner  before  the  council,  for  introducing  a  bill  for  amending  the. 
liturgy,  175.  ^Prohibits  him  from  attending  the  houfe,  ii.  Y^lver- 
ton's  fpeech  in  the  houfe  on  that  occafion,  it.  Reftores  Strickland  to 
his  feat,  177.  Employs  the  houfe  of  lords  to  check  the  commons  ia 
debating  of  religious  reformation,  i6.  Bell,  a  commoner,  ieveiely  re* 
primanded  by  the  council,  for  a  motion  againtt  an  exclufive  patent 

granted  to  a  trading  company  at  firillol,  180.  Orders  the  lord  keeper 
aeon  to  roprove  the'  commons  at  the  clofe  of  the  feffion  for  their 
freedom,  181.  Remarks  on  her  notion  of  the  proper  objeds  of  par* 
liamentary  concern,  ii.  Her  frugality  and  fchemes  to  avoid  aiking 
fupplies  of  parliament,  184.  Affiils  the  queen  of  Navarre  with  mo- 
ney, and  allows  men  to  be  raifed  for  the  affiilance  of  the  French  pro- 
teftants,  187.  Receives  propofals  of  marriage  with  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  189.  Protedts  the  Flemifh  refugees,  194.  Seizes  tome  n^oney, 
intended  for  the  duke  of  Alva,  ii,    Difcovers  Norfolk's  confpiracy, 

who 
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'  who  is  tried  and  executed,  199* .  Remonflrates  with  Mary  concerning 
^ercondu^,  2CO.  Reduces  Mary's  party  in  ^Scotland,  203.  Con- 
dudes  a  defenfivo  alliance  witli  Ifrance»  204.  Her  reception  of  Fe- 
Belon,  the  French  anabaffador,  ordered  to  excufe  the  maflacre  of 
Paris  CO  her,  206.  Her  prudent  reflexion  and  ^ondudon  thb  occaiion, 
208.  Affifts  the  German  levies  for  the  fervice  of  the  Hugonou,  213. 
'Is  obliged  to  deny  giving  farther  countenance  to  the  Fleniiih  exiles, 
ZI4.  Receives  a^n  embaiTy  from  the  revolted  Hollanders  to  implore 
aiiliilance,  218.  Sends  fir  Hen>y  Cobham  to  intercede  with  Philip  in 
their  behalf,  219.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and  agrees  to  affiil  him  againft  the  Spaniards,  220.  Her  reprefent- 
ations  to  Philip  on  the  occafion,  221.  A  view  of  her  fituation  at  this 
time,  222.  Renders  the  confinement  of  Mary  flrifter,  M.  Her 
^lenity  in  religious  matters,  1^.  Her  watchful  regard  over  the  puritans, 
223.  H«r  frugality  and  pud£luality  in  paying  loans,  224.  Is  petitioned 
by  parliamentibr  church  reformation,  228.  Interpofes  with  the  Scots 
adminiftration,  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  232.  Ireland  invaded 
by  the  Spaniards,  233.  Her  difpleafure  at  the  cruelty  exercifed  in  re- 
ducing them,  234  Countenances  the  depredations  of  Francis  Drake, 
and  knights  him,  235.  Obtains  fupplies  from  parliament,  Z^.  Repri- 
inands  the  commons  for  appointing  a  fad,  236.  Her  great  attachment 
to  Simier,  the  duke  of  Anjou's  agent,  239  Is  informed  by  him  of 
Leicetler's  marriage,  240.  Receives  a  private  vifit  from  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  ib.  Orders  a  cOntradt  of  marriage  to  -be  prepared  between  her 
and,  Anjou,  241.  Receives  a  fplendid  embafly  from  France  on  the 
occafion,  ih.  Sends  Waliingham  ambalTddor  to  Paris,  24Z.  The 
ftrange  fluduations  of  hercogidudon  this  affair,  ik.  The  duke  of 
Anjou  comes  over  to  England,  243*  Gives  him  a  ring  from  her  own 
finger,  244.  Is  diiTuaded  from  this  marriage,  particularly  by  fir 
Philip  Sidney,  245*  Rejedls  the  duke  of  Anjou,  247.  Sends  an 
embafly  to  Scotland,  on  James  being  taken  from  the  power  of  Lenox 
and  Arran,  249.  Receives  a  pathetic  letter  froiff  Mary,  290.  Her 
reileftions  on  this  letter,  252.  Opens  a  negotiation  in  Scotland  for 
Mary's  liberty,  254.  Reproaches  James  with  inconftancy,  255.  Sends 
Walfingham  to  Scotland,  to  difcover  the  charader  of  James,  i^.  Pro- 
cores  a  change  in  the  Scots  miniilry,  256.  Artifices  pradtfed  by  her 
miniilry  to  deteA  coiifpiracies,  257.  An  aflbciation  formed  to  proted 
her  againft  all  violence,  258.  Calls  a  parliament,  259.  Receives  fup- 
plies from  it,  260.  Eilablifhes  the  court  of  ecclefiallical  commiffion, 
262.  Her  fpeech  to  parliament,  on  the  applications  made  for  farther 
reformation,  264.  Enlarges  the  powers  of  the  ecclefiallical  court, 
265.  Confpiracies  formed  againft  her  life,  ih.  Concludes  another 
league  with  the  States,  and  takes  poflefiion  of  the  towns  affigned  her 
for  fecurity,  271 .  Sends  fir  Francis  Drake  againft  the  Spaniih  Weft 
Indies,  274.  Her  motives  in  fending  Dr.  Wotton  ambafifador  to 
Scotland,  277.  Concludes  a  league  with  James  for  their  mutual  de- 
fence, 279.  Appoints  a  commiffion  for  the  trial  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  291.  CaUs  a  parliament  on  Mary's  condemnation,  300. 
Appears  unwilling  to  carry  Mary's  fen  ten  ce  into  execution,  301. 
Mary's  laft  letter  to. her,  303.  The  duplicity  of  her  conjdu^,  in  re- 
gard to  Mary,  307.    Her  behaviour  on  the  execution  of  Mary»  5^0. 

Her 
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Her  letter  to  James,  321.  Recals  Lescefter  firoin^  HoUand,  329« 
prepares  for  defence  againil4he  SpaDiihiaviiicible  armada^  334.  Her 
vigilance  and  prudence,  336.  Her  lenity  toward  her  catholic  fubje6ls 
at  this  time,  337.  Vifits  the  Camp  at  Jilbury,  338.  Receives  fup* 
plies  from  parliament;,  on  the  deftruflion  of  the  armada,  345.  Pro- 
hibits the  commons  from  meddling  with  ecclefiaftical  afFairv,  ^^. 
Checks  their  intended  regulations  of  purveyance,  347.  Retains  great 
jealoufy  of  James  of  Scotland,  351.  Endeavours  to  prevent  James' 
from  marrying,  3^2.  A&iks  Henry  of  Nava«re  again  ft  the  king  oJF 
France,  3^5.  Sends  him  men^  and  money  on  his  acccffion  to  the 
crown  of  France,  357.  Sends  him  farther  afliftance  by  treaty,  359. 
361.  Calls  a  parliament,  363.  Her  haughty  reply  to  the  uAial  re- 
quefts  of , the  fpeaker  of  the  commons,  /^.  Sends  feveral  members  to 
prifon,  for  reviving  the  que/lion  about  the  fuccefTion,  364.  Her  injunc- 
tions to  the  fpeaker,  on  Morris's  motion  againft  ^cclefiaflical  abufes  of 
power,  365.  Her  fpeech  to  parliament,  367.  Her  advice  and  con- 
duct to  James  of  Scotland,  on  the  difcovery  of  a  confpiracy  againft 
him,  371.  Her  phyfician  receives  a  bribe  from  the  Spaniih  miniftcrs 
to  poiion  her,  and  is  executed  for  it,  373.  Concludes  a  new  treaty 
with  the  United  Provinces,  375.  Fits  out  an  armament  which  takct 
and  plunders  Cadiz,  379.  .Makes  Efiex  earl  marfhal  of  England. 
384.  Calls  a  parliament,  385.  Her  pleas  for  a  fupply,  i^.  Ob-' 
tains  a  grant,  1^.  Gives  E^ex  a  box  on  the  ear,  391.  Concludes  a 
new  treaty  with  the  States,  393.  Sends  E^ex  lord  lieutenant  to  Ire- 
land, 404.  Orders  EfTex  to  difplace  the  earl  of  Southampton,  40^. 
Is  difpleafed  with  his  condud,  409.  Her  behaviour  to  him  on  hia 
uoexpeded  journey  to  court,  410.  Her  forrow  on  his  illnefs,  411. 
Sends  lord  Moontjoy  to  Ireland,  in- the  room  of  Eflex,  413/  Caufes 
Eilex  to  be  examined  before  the  privy  council,  414.  Refufes  to  re- 
new his  patent  for  the  monopoly  of  fweet  wines,  418.  Is  informed 
that  EHex  ridicules  her  perfon  and  age,  420.  Isinformed  of  EiTex's 
rebellious  fchemes,  425.  Her  irrefolution  with  regard  to  the  exe- 
cution of  EfTex,  429.  Confents  to  his  death,  430.  Meditates  a 
new  fyftem  of  policy  for  Europe,  in  conjunction  with  Henry  IV.  bf 
France,  433.  Is  induced  to  pay  her  foldiers  in  Ireland  with  bafe 
money,  435.  Her  enormous  grants  of  monopolies,  439.  Is  jnduced 
to  reftrain  them,  441.  The  abjedt  acknowledgments  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  on  her  promife  to  cancel  the  mod  oppreflive  of  the  pa- 
tents, ;^.  Falls  into  a  profound  melancholy,  449.  Inquiry  into  the 
caofe,  2^.  The  counteis  of  Nottingham  confe/Tes  her  treachery  to 
E/Tex,  446.  Her  unconquerable  grief  on  this  occafion,/^.  Dies,  447, 
Her  character,  448.  Review  of  her  admin idration,  451.  Her  arbi- 
trary exertion  of  her  prerogatives,  452.  Star-chamber,  453.  Court 
of  high  commiiTion,  454.  Martial  law,  455.  Orders  vagabonds  to 
be  puniihed  by  martial  law,  456.  Her  indignation  againftHayward, 
an  author,  averted  by  the  pleafaniry  of  Bacon,  457,  Her  method  of 
oppreffing  turbulent  fubje^,  459.  Her  arbitrary  exa£tion  of  loans, 
460.  Vidualled  her  navy  by  means  of  her  prerogative  of  purveyance, 
461b  Her  arbitrary  ufe  of  embargoes,  462.  Difatlowed  the  legif- 
Jative  pow^r  of  parliament,  i6.  Her  tyrannical  proclamations, 
463.     Opprei&ve  and  cruel  a6ts  of  power  by  her  and  her  miniftry, 
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464*  Bad  (Ut((  of  morals,  and  remifs  execution  of  juftice»  during  her 
reign,  460.  Her  revenues^  472.  She'  threatens  to  deprive  the 
l>i(hop  of  Ely  of  his  fee  for  not  fulfilling  an  engagement  conceroxog 
the  exchange  of  fome  land,  1^.  nou.  Her  carious  letter  to  him  on 
thi^t  fabje£t,  ih,   Th^  true  reafon  of  her  parfimonyy  /^.    Debts  owing 

.  to  her  by  foreign  princes,  473.  Her  extraordinary  charges,  and  pre- 
lents  to  Eflex^  474.  Amount  of  the  fupplies  fbe  received  from  par- 
liament, a*  Her  credit  eftablifhed  in  the  city  of  London,  476.  Her 
commercial  regulations,  477.  Her  improvement  of  the  navy,  ^8o. 
Her  oftentation  in  drefs>  488.  Her  extraordinary  learning,  490.  Re- 
ports to  her  prejudice,  which  were  communicated  to  her  by  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  506.  Her  fpeech  in  the  camp  at  Tilbury,  ci6. 
Remarks  on  her  partiality  to  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  517.  ThegtilaBt 
ftyle  in  which  her  courtiers  ufed  to  addrefs  her,  and  fpeak  of  her, 
C26.     Harrifon'i  account  of  her  navy,  533.  • 

ESxaiethf  princefs,  daughter  of  James  I.  is  married  to  Frederic,  eleOor 
palatine*  vi.  63. 

■  ,  princefs,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  his  charge  to  her,  before  his 

execution,  vii.  142.     Dies  of  grief,  151, 

Elliot^  Sir  John,  reads  a  remonftrance  framed  by  him,  in  the  boafeof 
commons,  againft  tonnage  and  poundage,  vi.  275.  His  fentence  bjr 
the  court  of  King's-bench,  276.  Dies,  277. 

tljfom,  friar,  interrupts  Dr.  Corren,  preaching  before  Henry  VUI.  and 
juftifies  friar  Peyto's  abuieof  the  king,  iv.  134.  Is  cenfured  by  the 
council  for  it,  ii. 

£fy,  Longchamp  bifhop  of,  appointed  joint  guardian  of  the  realn, 
wHh  the  bifliop  of  Durham «  by  Richard  I.  during  his  abfence  oa 
the  crufade,  ii.  6.  His  charader  and  preferments,  7.  .Arrefts 
kis  coadjutor  the  bifliop  of  Durham,  and  extorts  a  refignatioa  of 
the  earldom  of  Northumberland  from  him,  16.  His  oftentatioss 
alTumption  of  the  ible  adminiftration  of  government,  i6.  Forced 
to  fly  beyond  fea,  by  prince  John,  17.  Intrigues  with  Pbilipof' 
France,  /^. 

Embargoes,  the  arbitrary  finifler  ufe  of,  by  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  46s. 

Emma,  fifter  of  Richard  duke  of  Normandy,  married  to  Etheljtd 
king  of  England,  i.  135.  Ethelred  dies,  146.  Marries  Canute  his 
fucceHTor,  150.  Flies  to  Flanders,  155.  Confined  to  the  monato/ 
of  Wincheller,  by  Edward  the  Confeffor,  161. 

Emf/sn,  a  lawyer,  and  the  inftrument  of  the  oppreffiona  txttdki 
by  Henry  VII.  his  charafler,  iii.  387.  His  mode  of  pradice, 
ib.  Extra&  from  his  private*  Memorandums,  396,  nou.  Son- 
moned  before  the  privy  council  of  Henry  VIII.  411.  His  ihrcwd 
apology  for  his  conaud,  ib.  Committed  to  the  Tower,  412.  Tried, 
ib.     Executed  to  pleafe  the  people,  ib, 

England  i  fee  Britain,  and  the  feveral  kingdoms  which  compoCed  the 
oaxon  heptarchy.  See  alfo  its  princes  under  their  refpedive  names* 
When  united  into  one  kingdom,  i.  59.  66.  Divided  into  (hires,  &c. 
9».  Pays  tribute  to  the  Danes,  133.  Conquered  by  the  Normaas, 
1 93.  Review  of  the  Sazofl  government  in,  1 97.  Brief  Hate  oCat  the 
acceffion  of  Henry  II.  373.  Review  of,  at  his  death,  464.  The  ope- 
ration of  the  interdid  it  was  laid  under  on  account  of  king  John's  oppo- 
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fition  to  pope  Inmdcetit  III.  ii.  62.  The  executive  and  judiclil 
powersy  where  lodged  under  the  Apglo-Norman  govermnent,  121. 
A  general  view  of  its  iitoation  at  the  time  of  Henry  III.  193.  The 
hsid  internal  police  at  that  tioaey  227.  Intentions  even  then  formed 
for  fhaking  off  the  papal  yoke,  229.  The  firft  beginnings  of  popular 
government  in,  272.  The  fource  of  the  long  antipathy  between  the 
natives  of,  and  chofe  of  France^  397.  A  great  plague  in«  448.  The 
popular  fentimencs  of  papal  power  over,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  ill.  495* 
State  6f  its  exports  and  imports  in  the  year  1354>  405.  An  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  homage  paid  to  the  kings  of,  by  thofe  of  Scot* 
land,  501.  Why  generally  fuccefsful  in  its  contefis  with  France,  iiu 
98.  Refiedions  on  the  ancient  hiftorians  of,  296.  Exteniion  of  the 
regal  authority  by  Henry  VII.  396.  Au  inquiry  how&r  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  people,  co-operated  with  the  defigns  of  Henry  VIII.  m 
jenouflcing  all  fubjedion  to  the  church  of  Rome,  iv.  i2C«  The 
leiler  monafteries  fuppreiTed,  i$o.  The  authority  of  the  oilhopdf 
Rome  totally  renounced  by  parliament;  164.  Articles  of  faith  framed 
by  the  convocation,  166.  The  reformation  promoted  by  the  acceffion 
of  Edward  VI.  287.  Battle  of  Pinkey,  303.  Grievances  of  the 
people  at  the  infincy  of  the  reformation,  326.  InfurredUons,  329* 
Articles  of  marriage  between  queen  Mary  and  Philip  of  Spain,  387. 
Reflections  of  the  people  on  this  match,  ii.  Cruel  perfecution  of 
reformers,  411.  430.  Is  engaged  by  Philip  in  his  war  with  France^ 
432.  Calais  taken,  by  the  di^e  of  Guife,  43^.  Death  of  queen 
Mary,  446.  Sute  of  the  navy  during  her.  reign,  448.  Laws  re- 
fpeding  trade,  il.  An  embafTy  fent  by  the  csuir  of  Mufcovy,  449. 
The  mean  nafty  manner  of  living  among  the  Engliih  at  this  time^ 
450.  Great  alteMtion  in  this  refpedl,  462.  AccelHon  of  queea 
Elizabeth,  v.  i.  The  proteftant  religion  reftored,  10.  Peace  of 
Cateau  Cambrefist  17.  The  plague  brought  over  from  Havre  de 
Grace  by  the  earl  of  Warwic,  80.  Ufeful  mannfa&nres  introduced 
by  the  Flemiih  refugees,  194.     A  treaty  concluded  by  Elizabeth 

-  with  the  revolted  Hollanders,  220.  A  voyage  round  the  world,  per- 
formed by  fir  Francis  Drake,  234.  Seminaries  founded  abroad  for 
the  education  of  Engliih  catholics,  236.  Eftablifiiment  of  the  court 
of  ecclefiaftical  commiiSon^  262.  Preparations  for  refilling  the  Spanifli 
invincible  armada,  334.  The  armada  defiroyed,  343.  Enorjnoat 
grants  of  monopolies  by  Elizabeth,  43^.  Death  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, 447.  Review  of  the  fiate  of,  dunng  her  reign,  451.  Com- 
pared with  the  Turkilh  government,  45^^.  Bad  ftate  of  morals,  and 
remifs  execution  of  juftice,  during  her  reign,  469.  Firft  eftabliihment 
of  the  Eaft  India  company,  477.  An  exclufive  patent  granted  by 
John  Bafilidesy  czar  of  Mufcovy,  of  the  whole  trade  with  that 
country,  to  the  Engliih,  478.  This  orivilege  taken  away  by  the 
czar  Theodore,  ii.  Commencement  of  the  trade  with  Turkey,  479* 
State  of  the  navy  in  this  reign,  480.     Number  of  the. people,  482. 

.  The  firft  law  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  when  pafied,  484.  The 
current  fpecie  in,  at  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  485.  Re- 
view of  manners  at  this  time,  ii.  State  of  literature,  490.  Accef- 
fion  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  to  the  crown,  vi*.  i.  Great  alteratioa 
obfervable  in^  at' this  time,  by  the  progrefs  of  letters  and  improve- 
ment 
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inent  in  iris,  21  •  Almoft  all  the  foreign  trade  of,  ihonopoliM 
byetclniive  companies,  23.  ,  Peace  concloded  with  Spain,  27.  T)ie 
hoftile  laws  refpeding  Scotland  abdlifhed,  41.  Crown  and  people, 
how  afFcAed  by  the  difcovcry  of  the  Weft  Indies,  47.  Death  of 
James  I.  153.  Mifcellaneons  remarks  on  this  period  of  hifh>ry^  157. 
Colonies  eiUbliflied  in  America,  1 85.  Charaders  of  its  early  writcrt 
on  the  revival  of  learning,  190.  Peace  concluded  with  France  and 
Spain,  279.  The  prefent  happy  ftate  of  its  foreign  affairs,*/^.  The 
]ong  parliament  fnmmoned,  365.  Reflexions  on  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war,  485.  State  of  parties  when  the  king  ereded  hu  1 
ftandard  at  Nottingham,  494.  Battle  ofEdge-hill,  506.  Briftol  { 
taken  by  prince  Rupert,  523.  Battle  of  Newbury,  534.  Battle of,i  , 
Marfton-moor,  vii.  11.  Second  battle  of  Newbucy,  17.  Meeting  ] 
of  the  afTembly  of  divines  at  Wedihinfter,  32.  Battle  of  Nafeby,  | 
57.  Briftol  taken,  and  prince  Rupert  difmiifed,  61.  The  prefhy- 
terian  difcipline  eftablifhed  iy  parliament,  69.  Trial  of  the  kingi 
136.  Execution  of  Charles  I.  143^  Confufed  ftate  of  the  nation 
after  this  event,  156.  Battle  of  Worcefter,  196.  Confufed  ftate  of 
religion,  202.  Its  foreign  exertions  at  this  time,  203.  SecCommn- 
wealth  of  England.  Engagement  between  Blake  and  Tromp,  the 
Dutch  admiral,  212.  War  commenced  with  the  States,  213.  See 
Biakef  A/cutj  Pen,  &c-  *The  advautages  now  gained  at  fea  owing  to  ' 
the  ihip-'money  levied  by  Charles,  216.  The  long  parliament  ter- 
minated by  Cromwel,  219.  State  of  parties  at  this  time,  226.  A 
ne^y  parliament  fummoned  by  Cromwel,  227.  Cromwel  chofen  pro- 
tedor,  232.  See  ProteA^rate.  Peace  with  the  Dutch,  2361  Is  di- 
vided into  twelve  military  jurifdiflions,  under  fo  many  major-Mnenls» 
244.  Tunis  bombarded  by  Blake,  254.  Jamaica  taken  by  Pen  and 
Venables,  f  J.  The  foreign  and  domefticadminiftration  of  Cromwel,  j 
^258.  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwel,  286.  Acceftion  of  Richard  Croin-  I 
Xi/t\,  293.  He  refigns,  297.  The  long  parliament  reftored,  298. 
The  parliament  expelled  by  the  army,  and  a  committee  of  fafetjr 
appointed,  303.  State  of  foreign  affairs,  304.  The  long  parliajnent 
again  reftored,  313.  The  long  parliament  diftblved,  320.  Charles II. 
proclaimed,  328.  A  review  of  internal  circumftances  at  this  period, 
330.  Dunkirk  fold  to  the  French,  ^86.  Motives  which  produced 
the  Dutch  war,  397.  New  York  t^lcen,  399.  Alteration  in  the 
method  of  taxing  the  clergy,  401 .  War  declared  againft  the  StaO^, 
402.  Great  plague  of  London,  408.  Fire  of  London,  415^.  Peace 
of  Breda,  422.  Triple  alliance,  435.^  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle« 
437.  Charles  contrails  a  private  league  with  Louis  XIV.  464.  War 
with  Holland,  479.  Peace  with  Holland,  51  j.  The princefs  Mary 
married  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  viii.  35,  The  popilh  plot,  63. 
A  que  <warranto  iflued  againft  the  city  of  London,  178.  Conditions 
on  which  the  charter  was  reftored,  181.  Moft  of  the  corporations 
furrender  their  charters,  ih»  Death  of  Charles  II.  and  accelfion  of 
his  brother  James  II.  209.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  defeated  at 
Sedgmoor,  229.  The  court  of  high  commiftion  reviVed  by  James^ 
254.  Declaration  of  indulgencies  pobliihed,  256.  A  folemo  em- 
baUy  to  Rome,  261.'  Cafe  of  Magdales-college,  265.  The  Eng- 
liib  make  applications  ta  the  prince  of  Omgb,  282.     The  prince 
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of  Orange's  preparatidns,  2^5.  His  declstratioii  publilhed,  290. 
Lanids  at  Torbay,  294.  The  kingdeferts  his  kingdom,  and  embarks 
for  Prance,  305.  I'he  convention-parliament  called,  308.  State  of 
parties  at  this  critical  time,  310.  The  crown  fettled  on  the  prince 
and  princcfs  of  Orange,  319.  Reflexions  on  this  rcvolation,  ib. 
Remarks  on  the  adminiftration  of  the  Stuart  family  while  they  en- 
joyed the  government,  320.  State  of  finances  ^fince  the  reftoradon, 
324.  State  of  the  navy  between  the  reAoration  and  revolution,  325. 
State  of  commerce,  328.  Great  increafc  of  wealth,  329.  State  of 
tnannera,  331.  Royal-fociety  inflicuted,  332.  Account  of  learned 
men  at  this  period,  3^3. 

Entails,  a  (tatute  pafled  by  Edward  I.  to  allow,  ii.  321.  A  law  of 
Henry  VII.  to  empower  the  owners  of  eftates  to  break  them^  lii* 
400.     Important  effeds  of  this  llatute,  th. 

Epifcopacy^  is  abolifhed  in  Scotland^  vi.  334,  Is  abjured  in  England^ 
vii.  32.  Is  reftored  in  England,  361.  Is  tacitly  reftored  in  Scot- 
land, 366. 

Era/mus,  his  account  of  the  mean  nafty  manner  of  living  among  the 
Englifh,  iv.  448. 

Ercomher.t,  fon  of  Eadbald  king  of  Kent,  his  piety  celebrated  by  Bede, 

^-  39-         . 

Ertnenffoy,  biftiop  of  Sion,  fent  by  pope  Alexander,  as  his  legate,  to 
William  the  Conqueror,  i.  256.  Summons  a  council  at  Winchdfter» 
ib.     Degrades  Stigand  archbtfhop  of  Canterbury,  2^7. 

Erm^  two  engagements  on  the  banks  of,  between  Edward  Baliol  and 
the  earl  of  Mar,  ii.  384. 

Erudition  of  a  Chriftian  man,  a  treati(^  fo  called,  publiffied  by  Henry 
VIII.  ^v.  223.  Subfcription  to  this  work  enjoined  by  parliameiit, 
238-. 

Efcbeatsj  the  great  advantages  made  of  them  by  the  Anglo-Norman 
kings,  ii.  128. 

Efius^  the  fon  of  Hengift  king  of  Kent,  his  character,  i.  28. 

EJfex^  hiftory  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  i.  51. 

"       .'  ,  Cromwel  earl  of.     See  Crom-weL 

— — ,  the  young  earl  of,  attends  his  father-in-law  the  earl  of  Ld- 
cefter,  in  his  expedition  to  the  United  Proi^nces,  v.  273.  Joins  Sir 
Francis  Drake  fecretly  in  his  expedition  againft  Portugal,  350.  Com- 
mands a  body  of  forces  fent  to  the  affiftance  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
360.  Commands  the  forces  fent  againft  Cadiz,  379.  Takes  Cadiz^ 
by  aflaalt,  and  plunders  it,  380U  His  eager nefs  to  profecute  farther 
advantages,  38^.  Is  appointed  to  command  a- fecond' armament 
againft  Spain,  382.  Is  by  a  ftorm  forced  to  alter  his  deQioation  to 
the  intercepting  the  Indian  fleet,  ih,    ^Mifles  all  but  three  (hips,  384* 

»    Is  made  earl  marfhal  of  England,  ib:    Inflances  of  his  lofiry  fpirit  and 
rafli  condirfl,  390.     His  refentment  on  receiving  a  blow  from  Eliza* 
beth,  391.     Solicits  the  government  of^  Ireland,   403.     Is  fent   to 
Ireland  under  the  title  of  lord   lieutenant,   404.     His  formidable 
army  and  extenfive  powers,  ib»    Difobeys  the  queen  in  promoting  ■ 
the  earl  of  Southampton,'  405.     Is  mifled  in  his  firft  movements  by  • 
tbe  Iriih  council, '406.     His   unfuccefsful  expedition  into  Munfter,  * 
407.    His  treaty  with  Tyrone,  408.     His  fudd^n  jouraey  to  Lopdon, 
'    •  and 
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iihi  conference  with  the  queen,  409.  Is  committed  to  cnftody,  $mi 
falls  ill>  410*  Is  examined  before  the  privy  council,  414.  His  de- 
fence, 1^.  The  ftntence  pronounced  againft  him  by  the  lord-keeper, 
415.  His  patent  for  the  monopoly  of  fweet  wines  refufed  to  be  re- 
sewed  by  the  queen,  418.  His  intrigues  againft  the  queen,  419. 
Indulges  his  ill-humour  in  fatirical  refledions  againft  her,  429.  Coo> 
certs  a  plan  for  obliging  the  queen  to  declare  James  of  Scotland  her 
fucceflbr,  421*  Maintains  a  correfpondence  with  James,  422.  En- 
ters into  a  confpiracy  at  Drury-houfe,  423.  Is  fummoned  to  the 
council,  424.  Sallies  out  with  his  friends  into  the  city,  425.  Meet- 
ing with  no  countenance,  he  returns  and  furrenders,  427.  Is  tried 
and  condemned,  i6.  428.  Make^  a  full  confeffion  to  the  council 
429.  Is  executed,  430.  His  charader,  431.  The  countefs  of  Not- 
tingham's treachery  towards  him  difcovered,  446.*  Amount  of  the 
queen's  gifts  to  ]um»  473.  His  letter  on  receiving  the  blow  from 
Elizabeth,  524. 

IJiX,  Devereux,  the  young,  earl  of,  marries  the  lady  Frances  Howard, 
vi«  67.  HerobiHnate  averfion  to  him,  /^.  The  fecret  motive  of  his 
diiguil,  1^.  Is  divorced  from  his  lady,  70.  Encourages  the  oppo- 
£tion  of  the  commons  to  Charles  I.  462.  Is  made  general  of  the 
parliament's  army,  490.  The  feparate  bodies  of  forces  all  aflemUe 
under  him  at  Northampton,  503.     A  body  of  his  forces  defeated  by 

:  prince  Rupert,  (05.  Marches  from  Worcefter  to  meet  the  king, 
ro6.  Battle  of  £dge-hill,  r^.  Arrives  at  London,  509.  Is  joined 
Dy  the  city  trained-bands,  iS.  Takes  Reading,  512.  Is  joined  by 
£r  William  Waller,  515.  His  army  furprifed  by  prince  Rupert* 
and  Hambden  killed,  521..  Retires  toward  London,  522.  £xhorts 
the  parliament  to  peace,  530.     Marches  to  the  relief  of  Gloocefter, 

'  55 1 .  Obliges  the  king  to  raife  the  fiege,  ih.  fiattle  of  Newbury, 
C32.  Returns  to  London,  533.  Is  applied  to  by  the  royal  party, 
but  refills  all  perfonal  treaty  with  them,  vii.  ^.  ^  His  forces  in  Com- 
wal  reduced  by  the  king,  16.  Collects  his  army  again,  and,  in 
oonjnndion  with  Manchefter  and  Cromwel,  defeats  the  king  at  New- 
bury, 17.  Refigns  his  command  in  confequence  of  the  felf-denyiog 
ordinance,  28*    Dies,  8i. 

•—— »  earl  of,  is  made  treafurer  on  the  removal  of  the  earl  of  Danby, 
viii.  102.  Refigns,  122, 1^.  Enters  into  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  coa- 
fjnracy,  i82«    Is  apprehended^  i88.    His  extraordinary  death,  199. 

SftatiSf  the  entailment  of,  allowed,  ii.  321.  Are  admitted  to  be 
broke,  iii.  400.    Important  confequences  of  this  latter  law,  it, 

EubtMg^  the  art  of,  b^  whom  invented,  viii.  329. 

Etkelbirtt  aflbciated  with  bis  father  Hermenric  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  i. 
29*  His  wars,  by  which  he  acquired  a  fuperioritv  in  the  heptarchy,  /^. 
Efpoufes  a  chriftian  princefs,  daughter  of  Caribert  king  of  Paris,  31. 
His  fpeech  to  Auguftine  the  monk  on  his  arrival,  34.  Is  converted 
to  chriftianitv,  35.     Publifhes  a  body  of  written  laws,  37.   Dies,  38^ 

Ethelhurga,  wire  ot  Edwin  king  of  Northumberland,  converts  her  huf- 
band  to  chriftianity,  i.  4  V 

MtbeldreJ^  brother  to  Wojf  here,  king  of  Mercia,  his  hiftory,  i.  47. 

MtMjiidat  fifter  of  king  Edward  the  Elder,  fome  account  of,  with  her 
^haraAer,  i.  102. 

EiMre/, 
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tM^iJt  hroxker  and  focceflbr  of  kibg  Edvtrard  the  M^rtpi  hinSti 
by  the  Ddnety  i.  13I9  132.  141.  Revenges  the  treachery  of  Alfric 
duke  of  Mercta,  by  putting  opt  hit  fon's  eyes,  132.     Becoinct  tri- 


butary to  the  Danes,  133.  Marries  Emma,  iifter  of  Richard  II.  duke 
ofNonnancly»  135.  Caofes  a  raafikcre  6f  the  Danes,  14.1.  .His  fle^c. 
deftroyed  by  the  Danes,  143.     Confeqnent  difirefs  and  confufion,  it. 


Retreats  to  Normandy,  i^.     Returns,  144,.    His  death,  and  an  ac- 
count of  his  children^  146.  150^. 
BthhvaU,  coofin-german  to  king  Edward  the  elder,   rebels  againft. 
him,   14  90.      Joins   the  Eaft  Anglian   Danes,   loo.     Killed   sa 
battle,  161. 
Etbelwoff^  fon  of  Egbert,  king  of  £!ng]and,  haralfed  by  the  Danifh  in-> 
vafions,  i.  69.     Gains  a  viflory  over  them  at  Okeley,  71.     l/nder«* 
takes  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  ih.     Marries  the  daughter  of  the  em* 
peror  Charles  the  Bald,  ib^    Shares  his  kingdom  with  his  fon,  yir** 
Grants  to  the  clergy  their  claim  of  tythes,  si.    Leaves  his  kingdom 
between  his  two  elder  ibns^  74. 
EibiTiJ,    fod  of  Ethelwolf,  fueceeds    his   brotherly    Ethelbald    and . 

Ethelbert,  in  the  kingdom  of  England^  ^'  ^^4* 
E<uirs^  lord,  conducts  an  inroad  into  Scotland,  and  boafts  of  his  pro- 

grefs,  iv.  348.     Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ancram,  ^49. 
£iieJbaM^  battle  of,  between  prince  Edward  and  Simon  de  Montfor^f 

earl  of  Leiceftcr,  ii.  215. 
Enfidtnci^  the  fiate  of.  nnder  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  law,  i.  225, 
E^ilt  Edward  the  confsiTor  thefirft  who  touched  for  it,  i.  178. 
Europe^  influence  of  the  free  conftitutions  of  the  Germans  in  new** 
\  '  modelling  the  governments  of,  i.  197.     State  of,  at  the  commence'* 
snent  of  the  crufades^  296.     State  of,  at  the  acceffion  of  JFienry  IL 
379.     The  balance  of  power  in,  well  fecured  at  the  commencement  0/ 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  iii«  415.     The  great  revolution  mtL^t  in,  ac 
the  commencement  of  the  feventeentb  oentury,  by  the  diffuftoa  of 
letters  and  progreis  pfarts>  vi.  21.     The  liberties  of  the  people  in, 
how  abridged,  loi.     Account  of  the  revival  of  letters  in,  190*     A 
review  of  the  flate  of,  at  ^he  time  of  the  Englifh  protectorate,  under 
Oliver  Cromwel,  vii.  245, 
Eufiacif  count  of  Bologne,  fray  between  fits  retinue  and  the  t^wnfmea 
of  Dover,  u  163.    Endeavours,  in  conjuoflion  with  the  Kcntifli-' 
men,  tofeize  the  caille  of  Dover  from  the  Normans,  242. 

■ ,  fon  of  king  Stephen,  js  refufed  to  be  anointed  as  his  father's 

facceflbr,  by  the  archbiihpp  of  Canterbury,  i.  368. 
Exchaugi^  royal,  by  whom  firft  built,  v.  483. 

Excbiqusr,  court  of,  or  Ctiria  Regis,  the  prifnitxve  inftitution  of,  ii.  122^ 
Caufes  in,  often  heard  by  the  king  perfonally,  sb.  The  £rfl  of  the 
fbar  courts,  of  record,  among  which  its  ancient  jurifdi^ion.b  now  di« 
vidcd,  123.  Appeals  tO/  in  what  cafes  anciently  allowed,  125.  Et. 
traordinary  inftances  produced  from  the  records,  of  bribery,  ffnd  the 
fale  of  juftice,  131.  Black  book  of,  its  origin,  266.  Divided  into 
four  diflin^l  courts,  320.  Shut  up  by  Charles  II.  vii.  475. 
Exctfty  the  firft  introduction  of,  in  England,  by  the  long  parliamenty 
vii.  4'    '    * 

VouVlIL  fie  Exchfim. 
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MxelmJUn-iilh  «gtiiift  James  dake  of  York,  paffed  by  the  k^itfe  9fam* 
'  monsy  viii.  io$.    Is  refumed  by  the  new  pftrliaflneat,  1)4.    Tke  ir- 

gdltients  urged  for  and  againft  it»  135.    Is  paflbd  by  the  eomnoat, 

and  re]e€ked  by  the  lords,  139. 
Ex€ommumcati0m,  by  the  ecclefufltcal  courts  in  Scotland,  the  Mtare  of, 

explained,  vi.  86. 
Exgcuii9ns  of  criminals,  the  extraordinary  nnmber  of,  in  the  feign  of 

Henry  VIII.  and  great  decretfcof,  fince,  v.  533. 
Jbcettr,  befieged  by  Perkin  Warbec,  iii.  J79.    He  raifes  the  fiegei  i8ov 
■^'        ,  Courtney,  marquis  of,  enters  into  a  confpicacy  with  cardbil 

Pole,  iv.  187.    IsuecQted  forit,  iL 

F. 

pJS'RIB  Qgeen,  of  Spenfer,  a  charader  of  that  poem,  ir.492« 

^*  Fag,  a  member  of  the  hoafe  of  commons,  is  protefted  by  die 
hottfe,  againft  an  appeal  in  a  law-fuit  to  the  houfe  or  lordt,  Tiii.  14. 

FMhfax',  a  chara£tor  of  his  tranflation  of  Taflb,  vi.  193. 

*  ,  lord,  commands  for  the  king  in  the  north  of  England,  vi.  5i)« 

'h  defeated  at  Atherton-moor  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  535. 
Raifes  forces  and  fecores  York,  vii.  313.  His  death  and  charader» 
^474,  mti.    His  daughter  married  to  the  .dnke  of  Buckingham,  iL 

■T^-  — ,  Sir  Thomas,  defeats  the  royalifb  at  Wakefield,  vi.  53^.  Diffin- 
cuiflies  himfelf  ih  the  battle  of  Horn -cafUe,  iS.  Redncea  the  Iriffi 
forces  under  lord  Biron,  vii.  7.  Defeats  colonel  Bellafia  at  Selby^  8. 
h  joined  by  the  Scots  under  the  earl  of  Leven,  it.  Is  joined  by  the 
earl  of  Manchefter,  and  lays  fiese  to  York,  10.  Defeata  prince  Ru- 
pert at  Marfton-moor,  iz.  Takes  pofleffion  of  York,  14.  Is  a^ 
^minted  general  in  the  room  of  EfTex,  28.  His  fcheme  to  reuun 
Cromwel  in  command,  notwithftanding  the  felf-deaying  ordinance, i^« 
His  charaAer,  29.  Battle  of  Nafeby,  56.  Defeats  the  king,  j 8.  Re* 
«akes'  Leicefter,  59.  Reduces  Bridgwater,  Bath,  and  Sherborne,  6o. 
'Takes  Briftol,  01.  Reduces  the  wefil  of  England,  62.  His  mode- 
ration on  the  finilhing  the  war,  75.  The  army  grows  dtfcontented, 
and  petitions  him,  8$.  A  parliament  of  agitators  formed  by  his 
nrmy,  87,  The  king  is  feized  and  brought  to  the  army  without  hit 
knowledge,  it.  Cromwel  is  chofen  general,  90.  la  appcmted,  by 
the  parliament,  general  in  chief  of  all  the  forces,  100.  TalMs  Col^ 
chefter,  128.  The  army  under  hii  nominal  command,  but  under 
CromweKs  inHoence,  marches  to  London  to  pui;ge  the  parHament, 
131.  His  lady  interrupts  the  trial  of  the  king,  137.  How  detained 
•from  refcuing  the  king  from  execution,  145.    ReJSgns,  i88. 

FaicombrUge,  -lord^  fuccefsful  ftraugem  of,  at  the  battle  of  Tontoa, 
iii.  218. 

FaUirky  battle  of,  between  Edward  I.  and  the  Scots,  iL  301.. 

Fhlk^and^  lord^  fecretary  to  Charles  I.  affifts  the  king  in  drawing  op 
'his  memorials  againft  the  commons,  vii.  502.  Is  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Newbury,  vi.  533.  A  (hort  fummary  of  his  life  and  charader,  ih. 
Is  the  firft  who  affords  any  regular  deiiBitk>A  of  the  En^ltfli  confti* 
Wlioo,  583. 

Fmim 
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PmriHtiisin  1ttkg^$nif  u  i^ti  ttf.  360.  ii.  127.  342.  364> . 
Farm-keu/es,  remarks  oa  the  fiatote  of  Henry  VII.  for  dpholdiogt 

ill.  ^oy 
lajhlf^  Sir  John,  defeats  the  coon't  of  Doni^is,  who  attacked  his  con« 

voy  to  the  (lege  of  Orleans,  iii.  140.    Retreats  from  the  French  ac 
'  Patayi  and  is  degraded  from  the  order  of  the  garter,  149. 
Faucomitrgf  lord^  marries  a  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwel,  tiI.  2764 

Is  fent  to  Lewis  XiV.   at  Dunkirk,  where  he  is  honourably  re  * 

ceived,  286.  • 

Vannkfs  di  Brtaute^  feisSes  and  imprifons  a  Judge  for  finding  vefdidls 
,  againft  his  unjoft  practices  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  ii.  154.    Hit 

pttniihment,  ib, 

,  Guy,  an  officer  in  the  Spaniih  fervice,  is  brought  over  to  exe- 


cute the  gunpowdef-ptotj  vi.  32.    Is  apprehended,  35.    Difcovers 

*  the  cbnipiracy,  ih. 

Fwfdl  is  taken  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  v.  383* 

fei'/drm  nnts  of  the  crown.  Charts  II.  empowered  by  parliament  to 
fell  them,  vii.  456. 

Filoniis.     See  Criminals  and  Vagrants*  • 

Felron,  John,  is  executed  for  fixing  the  pope*s  bull  of  excommuni- 
cation againft  queen  Elizabeth  on  the  gate  of  the  biihop  of  London'a 
palace,  v.  172. 

■  — ,  an  account  of  his  motives  for  attempting  the  life  of  Villierp 
duke  of  Buckingham,  vi.  260.  Stabs  the  dnke  at  Portfmouth,  26  x. 
Is  feiked  and  examined,  262. 
^FeneloHy  the  French  ambaifador,  declares  his  deteflation  of  the  maflacro 
ac  Paris,  v.  206.  His  reception  by  queen  Elizabeth,  when  ordered 
to  reprefeat  it  to  her,  lb* 

Firdinand,  king  of'Arragon,  lofes  his  wife  Ifabella,  queen  of  Cailile^ 
ill.  390.  His  dai^hter  Joan  married  to  Philip,  archduke  of  Auftria, 
tb^  His  character,  ib.  Obtains  poflefiion  of  Caftile  by  the  death  of 
Philip,  394.  Agrees  with  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  on  a  feiznre  and 
partition  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  414.  Seizes  it  for  himfelf,  ib. 
Acquires  the  epithet  of  Catholic,  418.  Glories  in  outwitting  hia 
neighbours,  419.  Deludes  Henry  VIII.  into  an  expedition  to  Gui« 
cone,  to  facilitate  his  conqueft  of  Navarre,  ib.    Di  fa  vows  the  alliance 

'  Signed  by  his  ambaifador  with  Henry  and  Maximilian  againft  France, 
427.  Engages  in  a  treaty  with  Lewis,  451.  Dies,  and  is  fncceeded* 
by  hiagrandfon  Charles,  iv.  12. 

,  brother  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  is  elected  king  of  the 


Romans,  iv.  427.    Engages  in   an  alliance  to  fubdue  the  BoheiF 
inians,  vi.  102.     Puts  the  elector  palatine  under  the  bann  of  the 
empire,  112. 
Feudal  fyftem,  its  introduction  into  England,  i.  253.     Extended  to  the 
church,  254.     State  of,  in  England,  at  the  accemdn  of  king  Stephen, 

f49.     Review  of  the  diforders  occafioned  by,  4^.     Its  operation  ia 
England,  ii.  77.     Its  origin,  10 1.     The  nature  of  it  explained,  104. 
The  preference  of  poUeirioos  held  under  it,  to  allodial  ones,  in  tba 
'  early  ages,  (hewn,  io6.    Its  union  with  civil  jurifdidlion,  107.    The* 
civil  fervices  implied  under  it,  109.     State  of  the  common  people 
unJer  \x*  III*    Comparative  view  of  its  operation  on  bercdicary  and 

£  e  a  ele^ive 
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trle^ive  monarchies,  lit.  The  dedenfion  of*  at  the  time  0/ 
Richard  II.  iii.  50.  The  advantage  o^,  in  the  early  ages,  299. 
i  The  decay  ofr  to  be  dated  from  the  revival  of  the  artt,  301.    In- 

^  fiance  of  the  baroos  beiag  fenftble  of  this,   302,  i$cie. 

tinj^rjham^  carl  of»  is  feat  t^y  Charles  II.  with  the  terms  of  pacificatioa 
to  Pa'Hs,  viii.  36.  Defeats  the  duke  of  Monmouth  at  Sedgemoor» 
229.     His  cruelty  after  the  battle,  231. 

fiaioHs  in  lanju,  when  firll  invented,  and  their  ufe,  ii.  320. 

fie/s,  how  they  came  todefcend  hereditarily  in  families,  ii*  105* 

Fiftctntbs^  and  tenths,  the  nature,  amouat,  and  method  of  leryiag 
thefe  taxes,  vi.  173.     Are  changed  into  a  land-tax,  175* 

Tinania,     Sec  Revenue*, 

Finch,  Sir  John»  fpeaker  of  the  honfe  of  commons,  is  forcibly  held  in 
the  chair,  nntil  a  remonflrance  is  pa/Ted  agaiaft  tonnage  and 
poundage,  vi.  275.  Is  impeached  by  the  long  parliament,  and  fiics 
to  Holland,  371. 

Fina,  amerciaments,  and  oblates,  the  great  and  fcandalous  advantages^ 
made  of^  by  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  ii.  130.  Arbitrarily  eza&d 
by  Henry  VII.  iii.  365.  387. 

*  and  recoveries  for  breaking  the  entailments  of  eftates»  when 

firft  introduced,  iii.  400. 

Firft  fruits i  when  fird  levied  on  eccTeiiaftical  benefices>  ii.  323. 

Fijhtrt  btftiop  of  Rochefler,  refiedks  on  the  commons,  and  o&ods  the. 
^  duke  of  Norfolk,  iv.  96.    Aefufes  to  take  the  oath  regulating  the 

^  fucceflion  of  the  crown,  119.     Is  attainted  by  parliament,  121.    Is 

impofed  on  by  the  ilories  of  the  boly  maid  of  Kent ^  156.  Is  impri- 
foned  on  this  account,  137.  His  cruel  treatment,  138.  la  cheated 
a  cardinal  by  the  pope,  139.  Is  condemned  and  beheaded  for  de- 
nying the  king's  fupremacy,  ib.  £xtra£l  from  a  fpeech  of  his>  on 
the  propofal  £r  fupprelGng  the  le£er  monaftcries,  456. 

Fittou,  chancellor  of  Ireland,  his  character  and  condudl,  viii.  26a. 

FitZ'Jlan^  arcbbifhop  of  Canterbury,  excommunicates  all  who  ihould 
oppofe  the  proceedings  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  his  party, 
againft  Richard  II.'s  miniftry,  iii.  Z3.  Is  removed  from  his  office  of 
chancellor  by  the  king,  24.  Impeached  by  the  commons,  baniflied, 
and  his  temporalities  fequeftered,  31. 

Fitx-Amulf^  a  citizen,  hanged  for  a  rebellious  commotion  in  London, 
ii.  154. 

Fit%'Gerald.     See  Fitz-Stephens. 

FitX' Harris^  his  cafe,  viii.  151.  Is  fmpeached  by  the  commons,  153* 
Is  tried  by  common  law,  and  executed,  156. 

titx-OJbety  a  popular  lawyer  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  his  opprefive 
prances,  it.  36.     Is  executed,  37. 

FiiK-Ricbard^  mayor  of  London,  j<^ins  the  barons  and  Leicefter  againft 

Henry  III.  and  encourages  tumults  in  the  city,,  ii.  198.     Violently 

prolongs  his  authority,  and  aids  Leiceller  by  exciting  feditions,  2Q2* 

His  bloody  ichemes  difconcerted  by  the  battle  of  Evefham,  217*    Is 

^  punifhed  by  fine  and  imprifonment,  2 18-. 

FitZ'Stefhens^  and  Fitz-Gerald,  engaged  by  Dermot,  king  of  Lciofler^ 
to  undertake  an  expedition  to  Ireland  In  bis  favour^  i.  428.  Their 
fuccefles,  ib»     Sec  Strowbonv. 
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"  fiii'Waliir^  Robert,  chofea  general  of  the  barons*  army,  onking  JohVs 
refufal  to  confirm  their  libertiet«  ii.  83. 

FivtmileaS  paiTed,  vii.  408. 

Flambard^  Ralph,  biihop  of  Darbam,  difpoiTeired  and  impriFoned  by 
Henry  I.  i.  3x7.  .  '  .      . 

Flammoct  Thomas,  a  lawyer,  heads  an  iafarredion  in  Cornwal,  agaiuft 
Henry  VII.  iii.  373.  Encourages  them  with  hopes  of  aiCftance  in 
Kent,  374.    Defeated  and  execvited,  376. 

flandirs^  a  fummary  view  of  the  date  of  that  territory  at  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  forming  his  preteniions  to  the  crown  of  France,  ii.  39^. 
Licentious  popularity  of  James  d'Arteville  the  brewer,  ij.  The 
Flemings  ailid  Edward  in  his  fea-fight  with  the  French,  403.  Their 
forces  under  Robert  d'Artois,  routed  at  St.  Omers,  404.  Siege  of 
Tourney  by  Edward,  405,  All  commerce  with,  prohibited  ~by 
Henry  VII.  iii.  361.  Commiffioners  fent  to  London  to  treat  olT  an 
accommodation,  378.  The  Intercurjkt  magnusy  or  great  treaty  of 
commerce,  concluded,  it.  AUEngliih  rebels  excluded  from,  by  this 
treaty,  li.  A  neutrality  ilipulated  with,  by  Henry  Vlil.  iv.  9^. 
See  Netherlands  and  United  Provinces. 

fleetnuood^  his  fpeechin  the  hoafe  of  commons  on  the  regal  prerogative 
in  granting  patents,  v.  178. 

-  ■,  colonel,  marries  Ireton's  widow,  and  obtains  the  government 

of  Ireland,  vii.  267.  Oppofes  his  faiher-in-law's  accepting  the  title  of 
•king,  274.  Eftraoges  himfelf  from  the  protestor,  283.  Cabals 
againil  Richard,  295.  Is  appointed  lieutenant-general  by  the  long 
parliament,  nowreftored,  299.  His  commiffion  vacated,  303.  In* 
dances  of  his  fanaticifm,  313. 

Flejh-meatt    the  ftatute  prices  of,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII. 

iv-  277. 
fhrencey  revolts  from  the  authority  of  the  family  qf  Medicis,  iv.  83.     Is 

again  fubdued  to  their  fovereignty,  98. 
Flonden,  battle  of,  between  the  earl  of  Surry  and  James  IV,  of  Scotland, 

iii.  438.' 
Felkland^  in  the  Saxon  tenures,  explained,  i.  229. 
Fontarahia,  fruitlefs  expedition  to,  by  Henry  V1I{.  iii.  419.    Is  taken 

by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  iv.  52. 
FontrailUiy  a  French  officer,  his  gallant  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Ter- 

roaane,  beiieged  by  Henry  VIII.  iii.  434. 
Ford^  lady,  taken  prifoner  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  whofe  affedions 

(he  gains,  iii.  437.  .    ^ 

Foreigners^  their  fuperiority  to  the  Englifh  in  arts,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  iv.  274.     An  infurredion  againft  them  in  London,  ib.    Edid 
of  the  Star-chamber  againft,  275.^ 
Forefts,    (tstte   laws  renewed    againft    offenders   in,    by   Richard  I. 
ii.    36.      The  oppreffive    nature   of  thefe  laws,    136.      A  charter 
of,    granted  by  Henry  III.  147,      Confirmed  by   Kdward  I.  292, 
29^*      The    perambulations    of,    made,    and    the    boundaries    of, 
fixed,  293. 
Forma  pauperis^  fuits  in,  fiT^  granted  to  the  poor,  iii.  398. 
Forejl^  friar,  bornt  forherefy  in  Scotland^  iv.  215, 

E  c  3  Fortt/cue^ 
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ffrti/cue^  SirFaithTu),  defertsfrom  thc^ajrlofEiTex  totlie^kiog,  tt  dw 
battle  of  £dge-hiil»  vi.  506. 

fortbtringay-caftU^  Mgry  queen  of  Scots  tried  chere^  v.  194.  Is  eza- 
cuted  there»-3i9. 

Formigni,  battle  of^  the  only  a6lion  feoght  in  defence  of  Normandy  bf 
theEflgliih,  ill.  177. 

^ox,  Richardy  his  charader,  iii.  319.  Becomes  confident  to  Henry  VII. 
ih.  Called  to  the  privy-council,  and  made  bifhop  of  £xeter«  320. 
,His  tranflation  to  Winchefter,  and  made  privy  feal,  1^.  Admonilhcs 
Henry  VIII.  agalnfl  his  pleafures  and  extravagances,  410.  Intro- 
duces Woirey  tp  him,  428.  Supplanted  in  Henry's  confidence  by 
him,  ih.    His  advice  to  Henry,  on  his  retiring,  iv.  4. 

•— .,  biihop  of  Hereford,  is  fent  by  Henry  VIII.  to  treat  with  the  Ger- 
man proteftants,  iv.  142.  Is  zealous  for  a  thorough  refbrmaiioo>  bat 
dies,  189.     - 

f— ,  George,  his  entbnfiailic  difpofition^  vii.  333*  Founds  a  new  ied, 
who  are  denominated  Quakers,  ib» 

france^  is  invaded  by  the  Normans,  i.  67.  1^7.  Rollo  the  pane  ob- 
tains the  province  of  Neudria,  and  marries  the  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Simple,  138.  Charadler  of  the  Normans,  182.  31$.  See  Ainr- 
mafiifyztid  fyHUam-  State  of,  at  the  accefiion  of  Henry  II,  of  Eng- 
land, 371.     The  barons  of  England  offer  the  crown  tp  the  dauphin 


Lewis,  ii.  94.  Lewis  goes  over  to  England  witK  an  army,  9c.  Re- 
turns, I  CI.  The  province  of  Normandy  ceded  tQ  Lewis  IX.  by 
Henry  111.  of  England,  190.     Mutual  depredations  committed   by 


the  (hips  of,  and  thofe  of  England,  occaiioned  by  a  private  ouarre!, 
^0.  The  province  of  Guienne  how  recovered  by,  263.  Guienne 
rellored,  297.  New  difputea  with  England  copceming,  3C0.  Croc] 
tn^atmentof  the  |Cnights  Templars  there,  362.  An  inquiry  into  the 
foundation  of  the  Saiic  law,  389.  Edward  III.  of  England  aflumca 
the  title  of  king  of,  397.  Edward's  viAory  over  the  fleet  of,  403. 
Normandy  invaded  and  overrun  by  Edward,  426.  Philip  defeated  at 
Crecy,  by  Edward,  433.  State  of  Prance  at  the  death  of  Philip, 
449.  Is  invaded  by  Edward,  and  his  fon  the  Black  Prince,  in  two 
parts,  4J2.  John  taken  prifoner  at  Poitiers  by  prince  Edward,  458. 
Confufed  Rate  of,  on  the  king's  captivity.  461.  The  populace  re- 
nounce all  government,  and  commit  cruel  outrages  againll  the.nob]es, 
463.  Is  invaded  by  Edward  with  a  great  army,  466.  Peace  of 
Bretigni,  469.  John  releafed,  470.  He  returns  to  London,  and 
dies,  471.  State  of  the  kingdom  at  this  period,  47^.  Is  infefte4 
with  bands  of  robbers,  the  remains  of  Edward's  army,  473.  Tho 
regency  of  Charles  VI.  fend  afliihmce  to  the  Scots,  to  ipvade  Eng- 
land, iii.  12.  The  French  return  home  difguded,  13.  Prepare  to 
invade  England,  but  hindered  by  a  dorm,  i7.  Motives  to  thia  in- 
vafion,  ib.  State  of,  at  the  commencement  of  Henry  V.'s  war  with 
(hat  kingdom,  92.  Comparifon  between  the  fituation  of  Charles  VI. 
and  Ricoard  II.  of  England,  iL  piflrafted  by  the  contentiona  of 
the  Burgundians  and  Armagnacs,  94.  The  ihare  the  nnxFeriity  of 
f'aris,  the  fraternities  of  butchers  aAd  carpei^tei^s,  bore  in  thefebroila, 
95 .    QpntiQuation  of  (he  dUirfi^ons  in,  104.    Qenera}  confufion  re^ 
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Mwdl  bjr die  alTaiBaatioii  of  tlie  dniee  of  Bargandy,  109.  Trearr  of 
Troft,  no.  Reflediont  on  this  treaty,  11 1.  Duke  of  Bad&rd 
i^fxnnted regent,  1 16.  Charles  YI.  dies^  and  Charles  VII,  crownid» 
118.  State  of  France  at  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VI.  of  England, 
124.  Amasittg  tranfeftions  of  Joan  d'Arc,  ii.2.  Charles  VII. 
crowned  again  at  Rheims,  151.  Refledions  on  ue  management  of 
the  war,  165.  A  trace  concluded  with,  169.  State  of  France  at 
thisjandnre,  175.  Renewal  of  the  war,  i^6«  Normandy  recover- 
ed, si.  Goiennealfo,  177.  Acceilion  of  Lewis  XL  223.  Sends 
forces  to  the  affiflance  of  Henry  .VL  iS.  State  of,  at  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  of  England,  334.  3^2.  The  government  intrafted* to 
the  princefs  Anne  of  Beaojeu,  during  the  minority  of  Charles  VII* 
33^.  The  adminiilration  dtfputed  by  Lewis  dnke  of  Orleans,  336. 
Bntanay  annexed  to,  by  the  marriage  of  Charles  with  the  di^eis  of, 
349.  War  with,  by  Henry  VII.  353.  Peace  concluded,  354.  In- 
vaded by  Henry  VIII.  433.  Peace  concluded  with  England,  443. 
Lewis  XIL  marries  Henry's  fifter,  444.  Dies,  ii,  Acceffion  of 
Francis,  ii.  See  Francis  L  Interview  between  Francis  I.  and  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,,  iv.  22.  War  declared  againtt,  by  England, 
40«  The  powers  of  Italy  join  the  alliance  of  the  emperor  agalnft,  49. 
Battle  of  Pavia,  and  captivity  of  Francis,  57.  Treaty  of  Madrid, 
and  reftoration  of  Francis,  66,  War  declared  againft  the  emperor, 
jrj.  The  emperor  challenges  Francis  to  fingle  combat,  iB,  Peace 
of  Cambray,  98.  James  V.  of  Scotland  married  to  Mary  of  Guife, 
SOI.  Acceffion  of  Henry  IL  295.  Mary  the  young  queen  of  Scot- 
land, fent  there,  and  betrothed  to  the  Dauphin,  3120  England  en- 
fages  in  the  Spaoiih  war  with,  433.  Montmorency  defeate^d  by  the 
pantards  at  St.  Quintin,  434.  The  general  confternation  at  this 
eveBt,  iik  The  dnke  of  Guife  recalled  from  Italy,  435.  Calais 
taken  from  the  Engliih,  ii.  The  dauphin  Francis  married  to  Mary 
the  young  queen  of  Scotland,  440.  Peace  of  Cateau  Cambreiis, 
*v.  16.  The  Guifes  engrofs  all  the  authority  of  government,  40. 
Rigoipns  perfecution  of  the  reformers,  41.  Summary  view  of  the 
civil  wars m  that  kingdom,  6S.  Battle  of  Dreux,  72.  A  maflacre 
oftheHugonots  concerted,  94.  See  Mr^Z/V/V,  Catharine  del;  Lorraine^ 
cardinal  of,  &c.  Battle  of  St.  Dennis,  and  iiege  of  Chartres,  i36. 
The  court  agrees  to  an  accommodation  with  the  protellants,  /^» 
Battle  of  Montcontour,  188.  Ma^Tacre  of  the  Hogonots  at  Paris, 
20^.  Death  of  Charles  IX.  210.  Acceffion  of  Henry  III.  ib» 
Battle  of  Coutras,  355.  AfTaffinatiOn  of  the  duke  of  Guife  and  his 
brother,'  356.  The  king  aflaffinatcd,  357.  Acceffion  of  Henry  IV. 
U.  Henry  renounces  the  proteftant  faith,  370.  Henry  IV.  aiiaffi« 
nated  by  Ravailac,  vi.  56.  Charader  of  the  early  writers  in,  ipi. 
Redtt^ion  ofRochelle,  266.  Its  condu£t  toward  Englajod,  dnripg 
the  troubles  of,  vii.  247.  Improvement  of,  under  Lewis  XIV,  and 
cardinal  Mazarine,  ih.  The  Ihips  of,  feized  by  the  Engliih,  249. 
An  alliance  concluded  with  Oliver  Cromwel,  278.  Treaty  of  the 
Pyrennees  with  Spain,  305.  Joins  the  Dutch  in  the  war  with  Eng-* 
land,  409,  Treaty  of  Breda,  422.  War  with  Spain,  431.  War 
with  Holland,  479.  How  it  became  formidable  by  Tea,  viii.  ao. 
i'eace  of  Nimeguen,  46.    Ambitious  fchemes,  and  haughty  behavionr 
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rf  LesvisXiV.  «o6«  Revocation  of  the  ediS  of  Nflntz,attdttscot&r 
ijueticesy  242.   A  leagae  formed  againfti  by  the  prince  of  Oraoge,  278* 

ftancis  i  of  Angoaleme,  fucceedj  to  the  crowo  of  France  on  the  dead^ 
of  Lewis  XII.  ill.  444.  His  charadler,  ih.  Defeats  the  Swift  at 
Marignan,  iv.  10.  Sends  Bonnivet,  his  ambaflador,  to  Eaglaad, 
13.  His  flatteries  to  Wolfey*  ig.  Is  nnfucceisfttl  in  hit  preuofifioi 
to  the  Imperial  crowo,  1 8.  Hb  chara£ler  contrafied  with  that  of  the 
coiperor  Charles  V.  his  competitor*  19.  Is  vifited  by  Heoryina 
plain  near  Ardrea,  ^z*  Xbe  ceremony  of  their  meeting  Jiegulaied 
by  cardinal  Wol(ey»  ib^  Hb  frank  difregard  of  the  formality  ob* 
ferved  between  him  and  Henry,  23,  Which  is  returned  by  Henry, 
lb.    Grand  toarnament  held  by  them,  24.     Is  attacked  by  theem« 

.  peror,  25.  An  ine^dual  congrefs  with  the  emperor,  under  the  ne- 
idiation  of  Wolfey,  at  Calais,  26.  The  pope,  emperor,  and  Henry, 
/conclude  an  alliance  aeaiof  him,  ib.  War  declared  againft,  by 
Henry,  41.  Repolfes  the  earl  of  Surry's  invafion,  £^.  Isworikdin 
Italy,  42.  Tb^  powers  of  Italy  unite  with  the  emperor  againft  him, 
49.    The  duke  of  Bourbon  revolts  againfthim,  and  enters  the  em* 

.    peror*s  fervipe,    50.      The  duke  of  Suffolk  invades  Picardy,  51. 

,    Spnds  the  admiral  Bonoivet  to  invade  Milan,  ^3.    Bonnivetdefeattd^ 

.  54,  Paflea  the  Alpsin  perfon  toinvade  the  Milanefe,  55.  Befiegcs 
ravia,  56.  Is  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  the  Imperialifis,  57* 
His  letter  to  bis  moth/?r,  58.  His  prppofajs  to  Charles  for  his  liberQr^ 
i)y  Is  carried  to  Madrid,  and  fall^  fick,  H.  Is  yifited  by  Cbarlcif 
iL  Recovers  hi$  liberty  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  66.  Evades  the 
execution  of  the  treaty,  68.  Meets  Wolfey,  apd  concludes  frefh 
treaties  with  Henry,  71.  Declares  war  again  ft  the  emperor,  73.  Is 
^challenged  by  Charles  to  fingle  combat,  ib*  Peace  concluded  «id( 
Charles  at  Cambray,  98.  His  interviev^  wi^h  Henry  at  Boulogne^ 
III.  Leagues  with  the  pope,  1 1  ^.  Endeavours  an'  accommodadoa 
between  the  pope  apd  Henry,  ib>  Renews  his  friepdihjp  with  Henry, 
141.  Marries  his  daughter  Magdalen  to  James  Y.  of  Scotland,  146I 
Apologifes  to  Henry  for  this  match,  whotefufes  tp  fee  his  ambal&i- 
dor,  ib,  Concl,udea  a  truce  with  Charles  for  ten  years,  176.  He- 
fufes  Henry's  propofals  toward  marriage  lyith  Mjary  of  Goife,  201* 

.  Sends  her  to  Scotland,  /^.  O^her  propofal^  of  mairUge  fruitlefs,  ih. 
Allows  the  emperor  an  honourable  paffage  through  France  to  thQ 
Netherlands,  203.  Promifes  .to  ^ffift  cardinal  Beaton  in  Scotland, 
236*  Over-runs  Luxembourg,  and  takes  Laqdrecy,  239.  Forces 
{Jharles  to  abandon  the  fiege  of  Landrecy,  240.  \%  invaded  by 
Charles  ai)d  Henry,  245.  Concludes  afpparate  peace  with  Charles, 
Z47.  Eouips  an  armampnt  for  a  defcent  pn  England,  250.  Makef 
peace  witp  Henry  a^  Cam pe,  253^ 

francht  daup}iin  of  France,  is  married  to  the  young  queen  of  Scotland, 
iv.  440.  Afiumes  the  titje  and  arms  of  England,' in  rightofhisqueeo, 
V.  19".    Becomes  |^ing  by  the  death  of  hvs  father,  20.   ^<it  tbt  Mixf 

—  —  II.  of  France,  excites  the  enmity  of  Elizabeth  by  aflumiog  the 
title  of  king  of  Englapd,  v.'  20.  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  36.  Is  wtoolly 
governed  by  the  Guifes,  40,  Pi^s,  apd  ^^  Succeeded  by  his  brother 
Charie»|X.  4S,     '  '  ^    '      \ 
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ffsmcif,  ftther,  is  recommended  by  James  II.  to  Cambridge  for  t  dc- 

gree»  bat  it  refafed,  viii.  264. 
Frattei/cant  and  DomlioicaDS,  acfledtions  on  the  inflitudon  of  thofe  two 

religious  or4ers,  ii.  229. 
^ramk  Almoigne^  the  nature  of  this  tenure  of  lands  explaiaed,  ii.  266. 
FroMks^  females  excluded  from  the  fucceffion  to  the  forereign  authority^ 

by  the  ancient  oiages  of  that  people,  ii.  390. 
frtdiric  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  engages  in  a  craiade,  !•  458.  ii*  /• 

Dies>  ib. 
m  ■        II.  emperor,  the  pope's  ientence  of  ezeommunicai^on  publiflied 

againft  him,  by  Henry  III.  of  England^  his  brother-in-law,  it.  164. 
,  king  of  l^aples,  his  kingdom,  conquered  jointly  by  France  and 

Spain,  and  feiased  by  the  latter,  iii.  414. 
f  ,  ele^r  palatine,  is  married  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter 

4)f  James  I.  of  England,  vi.  63.    Is  offered  the  crown  of  Bohemia, 

•by  chelates  of  that  kingdom,  102.    Is  defeated  at  Prague,  and  takes 

refuge  in  Holland,  104.     Is  put  under  the  bann  of  the  empircj  112. 

His  ele^kval  dignity  transferred  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  123.     la 

perfuaded  to  fubmiffion  by  James,  124.    Is  totally  dirpofl*efred  of  his 

patrimonial  dominions,  151.    His  nephew  reftored  in  part  by  the 

treaty  of  Weftphalia,  vii.  246. 
Frmch  iax^uagif  its  prevalence  in  England  after  the  Norman  invafion. 

i.  259.  -  Tiie  ufe  of  that  language  in  law  proceedings  aboli&ed, 

ii.  498. 
Fritwuait  Philip  of  France  routed  there,    and  his  records  taken  by 

Richard  I.  ii.  30. 
Frid*wit^  in  the  German  law,  what>  i.  217. 
^rohiflnr^  Sir  Martin,  undertakes  a  cruize  againft  the  Spaniards,  v, 

362.     Is  killed  at  the  taking  of  Morlaix,  374.     Three  trials  made 

by  him  for  the  difcovery  of  a  north-weft  pafiage,  477. 
frmffarti  the  hi|borian,  his  chara^er  and  reprefentation  of  the  duke  of 

Gloncefter's  fchemes  againft  Richard  II.  iii.  30.  Numberlefs  miftakes 

of,  invalidate  his  teftimony,  ii.  ^11. 
Futk^  count  of  Anjoo,  prote£^s  William,  fon  of  Robert  duke  of  Nor« 

mandy,  L  3^c.     Marries  his  daughter  to  William,  eldeft  fpn  of  king 

Henry  I.  of^^England,  336.     Marries  her  afterwards  to  William,  fon 
•    of  duke  Robert,  340.    Marries  his  fon  Geoftry  to  the  daughter  of 

Henry  I.  ib. 
9——-,  curate  of  N^uilly,  bis  bold  counfel  to  Richard  I.  ii,  6.    Richard'a 

reply  to  him,  ib. 

G. 

r^JINSBOROiP'^  battle  of,  bctweeq  Pliyrer  jCromwel  and  Cavendifli, 

'^  vi.  535. 

GaliUot  a  cpmparifon  between,  and  lord  Bacop,  vi.  194. 

pama,  Vafquez  de,  his  firft  paftage  to  |he  jSaft-Jndies,  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  iii.  404. 

Qariliner^  bi(hop  of  Winchefter,  joins  tbe  duke  of  Norfolk  in  oppofing 
the  re^rmation,  iv.  129.  A^  covertly,  againft  the  religious  innova- 
tions, 13.9-  Fopnepts  a  cruel  perfecupon  of  heretics,  212.  Propofea 
certain  Latin  tcrip;  to  be  retained  in  the  En^liih  vprfiOQ  pf  the  Scrip- 
tures, 
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«nci»t«4.  ItfeatambaiBrif  to  tfw^mpTor,  ^5^4,  DUbidet  Hnif 
ftom  farther  alterations  in  religion,  r^.  Endeavours  to  pfOGUie  an 
fmpeachnioat  of  queen  Catkerine  Par,  for  ItereTy,  158.  Oppofet  thp 
Xept  toward  reformation » taken  by  the  profeefkor  and  fcge»cy  doriog 
^e  jninofitj  of  Edward  V.  290.  Writes  an  apology  ifiM-  holy  waief, 
r^.  His  remonlbiJices  againft  religiou  innovadoos,  29a.  is  cooh 
nitted  to  the  Fleet,  and  harihiy  dm,  i^.  His  objedioos  to  the  ho- 
nilies,  293.  Is  committed  to  the  Tower  ibr  denying  the  fupieaucy 
of  the  regency  daring  a  minority,  222.  Refii(es  to  Aibfaibe  article 
propounded  to  him»  344.  Is  deprived  and  ck>{ely  confined,  H.  1$ 
velca&d  by  qoeen  Mary,  374.  His  generons  aHiftance  to  Peter  Mar- 
tyr, 37s.  Is  made  chancaUor,  and  promotes  the  Spaoifli  match,  383. 
Hb  moderate  coaniel  on  theoccafion,  iA.  His  fpeech  ac  theopeoo 
ittg  of  a  new  parlianMnt,  395.    Debaies  with  cardinal  Pole,  about 

.  the  expedient  of  Buniihing  heretics,  405.  Procures  Rogen,  pre- 
kendary  of  St.  Paal's,  to  be  burnt  for  herefy,  41 1 .  Engages  Boa* 
Bcr  and  others  to  perfecnte  the  reformers,  413.    Dies,  421, 

Cardtnifig^  and  garden  (kaff,  when  firft  intiodaoed  inti6  England,  iv, 
273. 

Canwf ,  a  Jefnit,  engages  in  the  famous  gunpowder  plot,  n.  32.  U 
executed,  37*    Is  regarded  in  Spain  as  a  mariyr,  ii. 

Cmrter,  inilittttion  of  that  order  of  knighthood,  ii,  447,  Tradiuoaal 
account  of  the  occaiioo  of  it,  448. 

Ca/c^fMe,  judge,  iraprifons  prince  Henry,  afterwards  Henry  V.  ibria* 
fttitiDg  him  in  hisoAce,  iii.  86.  His  kind  reception  by  Henry,  wfaea 
king,  87. 

Cmfionff  a  defcent  made  on  that  province  by  inviation  of  fbme  fafiioai 
lonu,  without  effed,  iii.  198. 

Csfi»m  de  Foix,  nephew  to  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  his  chara£ker,  iii.  425* 
Is  killed  in  a  vidory  he  gained  over  the  Spaniih  and  papal  aroMes,  »K 

pawifiom^  Piers,  his  charader,  ii.  328.  His  aftendency  over  prince  £d» 
ward,  ih.  Is  baai(bed  by  Edward  I.  329.  Is  rectlled  by  Edwsrdll. 
i^.  His  preferments,  <^.  His  vanity,  <£. ;  and  contempt  of  the 
£ngli(h,  ib.  Is  lefc  guardian  of  the  realm,  on  the  king's  journey  to 
France,  330.  A  confederacy  formed  againft  him  by  Thomas  earl  of 
LAcafter,  H,  His  banifhment  demand«l  by  Lancafter  in  parliameoc, 
ih»  Returns,  332.  Baniflied  again  by  the  council  of  ordainers,  334* 
Is  recalled  by  ibe  king,  ib.  Is  taken  prifoner  b^  Pembroke  at  Scar- 
borough,  230.  Is  feited  by  the  aarlof  Warwic,  and  beheaded  ia 
Warwic  cattle,  ib. 

GameaMr^  lord,  is  governor  of  Orleans,  when  belieged  by  the  earl  of 
Sa)iA>ury,  iii.  138. 

Gavtlkindy  Origin  of,  i.  228.  In  the  lri(h  cufioms,4iow  regulated,  vL 
59«     Is  aboliftied  there,  ih* 

Cauhy  their  ancient  manners  defcribed,  i.  3,     See  frana. 

Gaunt,  John  of.     See  Ltmcaftir, 

— ,  Mrs.  her  cruel  fate,  viii.  2^4. 

Gemm  is  bombarded  by  Lewis  XIV;  and  forced  to  fubmic  to  ^rms  pro* 
fcribed  by  htm,  viii.  206.  r 

Gf^ffrt^,  Ton  of  Folk  count  of  Anjou»  married  to  the  daughter  of 
Henry  L  i.  341* 
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Ce^ffrift  biDther  of  looff  Hesrr  IL  iavidei  Aijoo  aadlfaiiie^  ^•%Tti 
Aoupcs  t  penfioa  iiiTieo»  il.    Dies,  ii. 

m  ,  third  foB  of  king  Henry  II.  invefted  by  kit  father  with  the 

dntchy  of  Britanny,  L  434.  Iofti|;ated  by  his  mother  Bleavor  to 
revolt  againft  him,  436.  Is  reconciled  to  him,  4iL7*  Rebels,  agntat 
459*    Is  iltin  in  t  tournament,  ii.    His  fi>n  Artkur  invefted  in  tfao 

^    dntchy  of  Britaany,  ii.    See  Arthur* 

■'  ,  nataral  Ton  of  Henry  II.  it  the  only  child  who  srtalned  hit 

dnty  to  him,  i.  463.'  When  archUihop  of  York,  fwean  £delity  to 
his  brother  Richard  I.  on  his  departure  on  the  croiade,  it.  6.  Is 
iipprifoDed  by  Longchamp>  17. 

*  ,  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  hb  behaviour  in  the  court  of  excho* 

qner  on  hearing  of  the  excommunication  of  king  John,  ii.  67.  How 
killed  by  John,  ii. 

Giografiy^  ftrange  inftance  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Englifh  in^  at  the 
a  me  of  Edward  III.  ii*  499. 

Cfrard,  and  his  heretical  foUowcrs,  crael  treatment  of,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  i.  422* 

— — ,  Baluztr,  aflaffinates  the  prince  of  Orange,  v«  267. 

— ^^,  and  Vowel,  two  royalifts,  executed  for  a  confj^racy  againft  tho 
protedor,  vii.  237. 

Qermans,  ancient,  a  chara6ter  of,  i.  16.  Their  government,  16.  197. 
Their  manners,  17.  Flock  over  into  Britain,  22.  Nature  of  their 
leligioD,  30.  Ate  the  firft  founders  of  the  feudal  law,  and  00  what 
principles,  ii.  102*  The  nature  of  their  eftabliihments  explaiaedy 
103. 

Qirmmitf^  how  divided  under  the  feudal  fyllem,  i.  182.  -  Henry  IV, 
emperor,  permits  his  vaflals  to  ai&ft  the  Norman  invafion,  185.  The 
free  nature  of  the  feveral  ftatesin>  197.  The  Anglo-Saxon  criminal 
law  traced  from,  ^15.  The  commencement  of  the  reformation  in,  by 
Martin  Luther,  iv.  3$.  Progrefs  of  the  reformation  among  the 
princes  of,  ib.  A  peace  favourable  to  the  proteftants,  procured  from 
the  emperor  by  hdaunce  ele&or  of  Saxony,  382.  See  CbarUs  V.  land 
idaurUi,  The  crown  of  Bohemia  offered  to  the  eledor  paJatine^ 
vi.  102.  SteFrtdiric.  Battle  of  Prague,  104.  The  elector  pala- 
tine put  under  the  bann  of  the  empire,  112.  His  eledtoral  dignity 
transferred  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  123.  SncceilVs  of  Gnftavuskiag 
of  Sweden  there,  z^3»  The  long  wars  in,  terminated  by  the  treaty, 
of  Wcftphalia,  vii.  246.-  A  league  formed  at  Auglburg,  under 
the  bfluence  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  againft  Lewis  XIV.  viii« 
Z78. 

GJfiMt,  the  treaty  called  the  pacification  of,  v.  219.  Is  taken  by 
Lewis  XIV.  viii.  42. 

Gib/on^  a  Scotch  preacher,  curfes  James  VL  in  his  pulpit,  v.  280. 

Gifford^  a  prieft,  is  employed  by  Walfingham  to  forward  the  correfpond* 
ence  between  Mary  queen  of  ScoU  and  Babington,  v.  287.  Carries 
the  letters  to  Walfingham,  /  j. 

Gilbtru  Sir  Humphry,  his  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  defence 
of  the  regal  prerogative,  v.  179, 

Citba^  mother  of  Harold,  excites  an  infurredion  at  Exeter,  againil  WU- 
)iam  the  Con^ueror^  i.  za^.    Ketreau  to  Flanders,  ib. 
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Glam9rgan,  earl  of,  Km  commiffion  from  Chirlet  I.  with  regard  to  Ire« 
land,  vii.  6^.  Concludes  a  fecret  treaty  with  the  council  of  Kilkenny, 
i&.     Is  committed  to  prifon  by  the  lord  lieatenatat,  68.     Viifdicauoii 

•    of  the  king  from  the  charge  of  aothorifing  this  fecret  treaty,  516. 

Glafi^  the  manofa^ureof,  when  ir&  brought  into  England,  viii.  329. 

GJetufour^  Owen,  bis  tnfurredlton  in  Wales,  iii.  67.  Takes  the  earl  of 
Marche  and  his  uncle  prifoners,  it. 

Cloucefter,  when  firft  ereded  into  a  bifhopric,  iv.  183. 

>...  .  '■,  Robert,  earl  of,  nacaral  fon  of  Henry  I.  fwears  a  conditional 
fealty  to  king  Stephen,  i.  355,  Confeqacnces  of  this  exaiqple, 
s^.  Retires  abroad,  and  defies  the  king,  3^7.  Returns  with  the 
cmprefs  Matilda,  359.  Defeats  Stephen,  ana  takes  him  prifbnerp 
361. 

earl  of,  confederates  with  the  earl  of  Leicefter  agaioft 


Henry  III.  ii.  182-     Joins  the  royal  party,  195.     Dies,  /^. 

• ,  Gilbert,  earl  of,  fon  to  the  former,  joins  the  earl  of  Leicefter, 


ii.  195 .  Refofes  with  Leicefter  to  abide  by  the  arbitration  of  Lewis  of 
France^  202.  Commands  a  body  of  troops  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  204. 
Takes  Henry  prifoner,  205.  Is  ill-treated  by  Leicefter,  207.  Retires 
from  Leicefter's  parliament,  212.  Affifts  prince  Edward  in  e(caping 
from  the  cuftody  of  Leicefter,  213.  Rebels  again,  219.  Henry's 
lenity  toward  him,  i&.  Attends  prince  Edward  on  a  crufade,  /i. 
Marries  the  daughter  of  Edward  I.  2^7.  Is  fined  for  violences  com- 
mitted on  Bobun  earl  of  Hereford,  i^^  His  fon  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Bannockburn,  340. 

-,duke  of,  uncle  to  Richard  II.  his  charadler,  iii.  2.  Supplanted 


in  his  infloence  over  the  king  by  Robert  dc  Vcre  earl  of  Oxford,  14. 
Prevails  on  the  houfe  of  commons  to  impeach  Michael  de  la  Pole  earl 
of  SuiFolii,  15.  Deprives  Richard  of  his  regal  power,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  council  of  fourteen  to  continue  for  a  year,  17.  Ratfes  forces 
Sigainft  the  king,  19.  Defeats  Robert  de  Vere,  duke  of  Ireland,  20. 
K$  arbitrary  proceedings  againft  theminiftry,  ii.  Rejeds  the  queen's 
humble  folicitation  in  favour  of  Sir  Simon  Burley,  23^  Is  removed 
from  the  council-board,  24.  His  cabals  againft  the  king,  27.  Sent 
over  to  Calais  by  the  king,  29.  Appealed  againft  in  the  houfe  of 
peers,  31.  Proceedings  againft  his  party,  iA.  Murdered,  32.  Hia 
revenue,  121. 

,  Humphry,  duke  of,  brother  to  Henry  V.  left  by  him  regent 


of  England, during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  iii.  1 16.  Conftituted  by 
parliament  guardian  of  the  kingdom  only  during  the  duke  of  Bedf^ 
ford's  abfence,  124.  Enters  into  a  precipitate  marriage  with  the 
conntefs  of  Hainaulc,  133.  Fatal  confequences  of  that  meafure>  1^. 
Reconciled  (o  the  biftiop  of  Winchefterby  the  duke  of  Bedford,  134, 
Frefti  difputes  with  him,  which  throws  the  Englifli  affairs  into  con- 
fufion,  163.  His  dachefs  tn>d  for  witchcraft,  171.  Murdered,  172. 
HischarrSer,  173. 
-  ,  Ri':  hard,  duke  of,  brother  to  Edward  IV.  reported  to  have  ftab- 

bed  prince  Edward,  fon  of  Henry  VI.  iii.  250.  Commands  in  an  inva- 
fion  of  Scotland,  and  takes  Berwic,  which  is  yielded  by  treaty,  26c« 
.Left  regent  of  the  kingdom  by  his  brother  Edward  IV.  daring  the  mi* 
pority  of  his  fon*  267.    his  charafUr  «nd  views,  268.    Arrefts  the 
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earl  of  Rivert,  tke  vooag  kinfi's  gaardiaD»  270*    Made  protefior  of 
the  realm,  272.     Orders  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Rivers,  $i,     Marki 
out  lord  Haftings  for  deftruAion,    273.     His  extraordinary  beha- 
viour ia  cooncilt  274.      Concerts  the  immediate   murder  of  ]6rd 
Haftings,  1^.  •  Declares  his  brother's  mariiage  invalid,  276.     De- 
clares his  brother  illegitimate,  277,     Procures  Dr.  Shaw  to  efbbliih 
thefe  points  in  a  fermon  at  St.  Paul's,  ii.   III  fuccei^  of  this  fcheme, 
278.     Accepts  the  crown  offered  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  as  t  . 
popular  tender,  280.     Orders  the  murder  of  Edward  V.  and  the 
duke  of  York  in  the  Tower,  iS,     See  Richard  III. 
Qhncifter^  duke  of,,  yoongefl  fon  of  Charles  I.  his  father's  difcourfe 
to  him  before  his  exeicution,  vii.  142.     Is  fent  abroad  by  CromweY, . 
191.     A  prefent  voted  to  him  by  parliament  on  his  brother's  reftora- 
tion,  328..    His  death  and  charader,  3  58.  , 

Oodfrtf  of  Boiiillon,  created  king  of  Jerufalem,  i.  312. 
— — ,  fir  Edmondbury,  murdered,  viii.  74.     The  general  confuiioa 
on  this  event,  ih.     His  extraordinary  funeral,  75.     His  death  not  td 
be  accounted  for,  76.     Green,  Berry,  and  Hill,  tried  and  executed 
for  this  murder,  02.  ' 

CodiAjin^  earl,  his  bravery  under  Canute  in  Denmark,  i.  151.     Re- 
warded by  obtaining  his  daughter  in  marriage,  ;^.    Murders  Alfred 
fon  of  king  Eihelred,  155.     His  method  of  appeafing  Hardicanute 
for  this  a£t,  157.     Marries  bis  daughter  to  king  Edward  the  Con- 
felTor,  159.     His  exorbitant  power,  162.     Raifes  an  army  againll 
Edward,  164.     Flies  to  Flaivders,    165.      Makes  defcents  on   the 
Englilh  coaft,  1^.     Received  to  favour,  166. 
Condomar^  the  Spanifh  ambafTador,  remonArates  againll  fir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's expedition  to  Guiana,  vi.  94.     Offers  the  fecond  daughter 
of  Spain  for  prince  Charles,  100. 
Covd'win,  £r  Francis,  his  feat  in  parliament  vacated  on  account  of  oat- 
Jawry,  by  the  chancellor,  vi.   18,      Is  reftored  to  his  feat  by  the 
houfe,  19.     Difputes  on   this  occaiion,  ih.     How  compromifed, 
20. 
Gordon,  lady  Catharine,  a  Scots  lady,  married  to  Perkin  Warbec,  ii!.' 
371.     Taken  prifoner  by  Henry  VII.  and  generoufly  treated,  380. 
Gorges^  fir  Ferdinando,  returns  from  Dieppe  with  his  (hip,  contrary  to 

orders,  vi.  208. 
Goring  .enters  into  an  aifociation  with  other  officers  to  petition  king  and 
parliament  againll  popular  innovations,  y'l,  410..    Betrays  theiecret 
to  the  commons,  411.      Is  made  governor  of  Portfrnouth  by  the 
comAions,  479.    Declares  for  the  king,  and  is  reduced  by  the  par- 
liament's forcesj  501.    His  letter  to  the  king  intercepted  by  Fair- 
fax, vii.  60. 
GoJJifing^  among  women,  a  proclamation  again  ft,  iv.  274. 
Covernmintt  the  feudal  frame  of,  introdttced  by  the  Norman  conqueft, 
i.  253.     The  fir  ft  beginnings  of  the  popular  frame  of,  in  England, 
ii.  273.     Amidft  all  its  flu£luations,  the  will  of  the  monarch  never 
abfolute  and  uncontrollable,  ill.  304.     That  of  England,  in  the  time 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  compared  with  that  of  Turkey,  v.  499. ,  Re* 
iparks  on,  with  reference  to  the  cafe  of  king  Charles  I.  vii.  14$. 
-  >  (cclefiaftical,  a  review  of,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  vk  16%. 
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CMTittn^  t  Nomaa  trdier,  woondi  Richard  I.  irfik  afl  amnr,  l^ittck 

occafions  his  death,  ii*  33.    His  noble  reply  to  Richaidt  34*    Hia 

cruel  fate,  ib. 
■■  p  Adam  de,  his  troops  vanqoifhed,  and  himfelf  taken  prHbnef 

bj  prince  Edward,  fon  01  Henry  III.  ii.  217.    Is  taken  into  favonr 

by  that  prince,  ik, 
ffourmof  and  Mautravers,  the  keepers  of  the  depoftd  kbg  Edward  IL 

craellv  murder  him,  ii.  359.     Their  fates,  ib, 
Gowir,  barony  of,  commotions  excited  againft  the  baronl,  by  the  linauire 
,  of,  front  John  de  Mowbray,  it.  34^. 
G^wrji  earl  of,  enters  into  an  afTociation  for  feizing  the  young  king 

James  from  the  power  of  Lenox  and  Arran,  v.  248.    Is  tried  and 

executed,  256. 
Graham^  capuin,  is  repuUed  in  an  attack  on  a  conventicle  at  London* 

hili,  viii,  iij. 
Cranvellit  cardinal,  his  arbitrary  condo£^  in  the  Low  Countries  occa- 

fions  a  revolt  of  the  FJemiffi  proteflants,  v.  192* 
Granville,  fir  John,  fends  Dr.  Monk  to  negotiate  for  the  king,  with  hit 

brother  the  general,  vii.  311.     Comes  over  t6  Monk  himfelf,  and 

prevails  with  him  to  declare  his  intentions,  322.    Prefents  the  king's 
.  letter  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  who  appoint  a  committee  to  anfwer 

»*»  3*7- 

Gratian  and  Vivian,  nuncios  to  pope  Alexander  III.  attempt  in  vain  to 
reconcile  Henry  IL  and  Becket  archbifliop  of  Caaterbury,  i.  410, 

Gravelinei^  battle  there  between  count  Egmont,  the  Spanifli  general^ 
and  deThermes,  the  French  governor  of  Calais,  iv.  444.  Interview 
there  between  the  emperor  Charle^  V.  and  Henry  VIII.  iv.  24. 

Graj9  lord,  is  fent  by  queen  Elizabeth  with  forces  to  the  affiftance  of 
the  proteftant  malcontents  in  Scotland,  v.  35.    Befieges  and  takes 

.  Leith  from  the  French  party,  ib.  Aififts  the  earl  of  Ormond  in  re- 
ducing the  Spaniih  general  San  Jofepho  in  Ireland,  v.  233.  Hit 
cruelty  in  this  affiur,  234. 

•^^,'the  lady  Elizabeth,  herhiftory,  iii.  226.  Captivates  Edward  IV. 
ib.  Married  to  him,  227.  Honours  conferred  on  her  family,  229. 
Her  father  and  one  of  her  brothers  murdered  by  the  Yorklhire  infor- 
gents,  233.  Orders  the  earl  of  Rivers  to  levy  an  a^my  to  efcort 
the  young  king  Edward  V.  to  London,  26^.  Perfuaded  to  the  con* 
trary  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  ib.  Reares  with  her  children  into 
the  fanduary  of  WeHininfter,  on  the  duke  of  Gloucefter's  arrefting 
the  earl  of  Rivers,  270.     Forced  to  deliver  up  the  duke  of  York, 

.271.  Her  marriage  declared  invalid  by  Glouceller,  276.  Conreats 
10  a  marriage  between  the  prtnce.fs  Elizabeth  and  Henry  earl  of 
Richmond,  288.  Cpnfents,  after,  to  her  marriage  with  Richard  III. 
291*  The  princefs  married  to  Henry  VII.  320.  Snppofed  to  be 
privy  to  the  infurre^on  of  Lambert  Simnel,  324.  Seized  and  coa* 
fined,  326.    Dies  in  confinement,   327. 

-<— -,  lady  Jane,  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  propofes  to  Bd« 
ward  VL  to  alter  the  fncceflion  in  her  favoiir,  iv.  360.  It  aarried 
to  the  lord  Guildibrd  Dudley,  361.  Is  appointed  to  the  fooceffoa 
by  a  deed  of  fettlement,  364.  Her  amiable  charader,  368.  Is  on* 
willing  to  accept  the  o8er  of  the  crown,  369,  Is  proclaimed,  il. 
II  ^ 
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^  Is  defeited  hf  tlie  coundl  and  the  people,  571  •    Ketnm  to  private 
*  iife,  372,    it  taken  into  cnflody  with  all  the  head*  of  her  party^  rt« 

Sentence  pafled  opon  her«  373.     Is  executed  on  account  of  a  new 

conrpiraqr  of  her  father's,  392.    Her  noble  behavioor  and  dyin;^  de* 

daratkms,  393. 
Qraj^9  lady  Catharine,  h  married  to  lord  Herbert,  fon  of  the  earl  of 

Pembroke,  iv.  361.    Is  divorced  from  him,  and  privately  married 
'  to  the  ea/  of  Hertford,  v.  61.    Is  committed  to  the  Tower  by  queen 

Elizabeth  on  this  account,  where  flie  dies,  6a. 
Gfva/  ffarrj,  the  firft  ihip  properly  of  the  royal  navy,  bnxlt  by  Heaiy 

VII.  iH.  406.  .  ^ 

Cr4ii  langnage,  how  imported  and  cultivated  in  Eoropr,  iii.  405. 
Orgeniand,  when  difcovered,  vi.  183. 
Qretm>iUty  fir  Richard,  vice-ad niral  of  the  Englifii  fleet  under  lord 

Thomas  Howard,  his  fliip  tbe  firil  Engltih  fhip  of  war  taken  by  the 

Spaniards,  v.  361.     Circumftances  of  his  death,  ^23. 
Orer9ry  the  Great,  pope,  fpecimens  6f  his  talents  m  punninr,  i.  »• 

liis  ignorant  intemperate  zeal  agarnft  paganifm,  33.^  Sends  Augufhae 

the  monk  into  Britain,  ik    Writes  to  Itbelbert  king  of  Kent,  3^. 

His  folntion  of  the  cafes  of  confdcnce  proponnded  by  Auguftine,  it^ 

His  injnrfdions  to  him,  i.  37. 
>  VIL  pope,  his  ambitioas  charafier,  i.  267.    His  difputes  with 

the  emperor  Henry  IV.  z68.    His  nfurpations  over  other  pi^nces» 
'%€g.    Prohibits  the  marriage  of  prieils,  271.     Projeds  a  confederacy 

againft  the  Mahometans,  294.    See  Cru/adis, 

■  ■  VIII.  pope,  engages  the  emperor  and  kmgs  of  England  and 

Prance  in  a  new  crufade,  i.  458. 

■  IX.  pope,  a  chara^er  of  his  decretals,  ii.  229. 

■  «  XL  pope,  iflues  a  bull  for  taking  WickliiFe  into  cuflody,  iii*  53. 

The  feat  of  the  papacy  fixed  at  Rome  after  his  death,  57. 

Grfjbam,  fir  Thomas,  procures  aueen  Elizabeth  a  loan  from  the  com« 

'  pany  of  merchant  adventurers  in  London,  v.  476.  Builds  the  Royal 
Exchange,  483. 

Griy^  lord  Leonard,  executed  for  treafon,  iv.  213. 

GrMi^  fecbnd  fon  to  Lewellyn  prince  of  Wales,  rebels  agmnft  his 
'/ather,  and  drives  him  to  obtain  the  prote&ion  of  Henry  III.  againft 
him,  ii.  196.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  his  elder  brother  David,  given 
up  to  Henry,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  ih.  Lofes  his  life  iit 
attempting  an  efcape,  /^. 

CrimftoHif  fir  Harbottle,  is  choien  fpeaker  of  the  parliament  which  re- 
flored  Charles  II.  vii.  327. 

Criudal^  archbilhop,  is  perfecuted  in  the  Star-chtober  for  favouring  the 
puritans,  v.  262. 

Grfinif  the  fhips  and  troops  there,  defeated  by  fir  Francis  Drake,  v.  349. 

CaaU,  the  pope^s  legate,  afirfts  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  III.  and  re- 
ceives his  homage  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  ii.  14^.  Excommunicates 
thofe  barons  who  adhere  to  Lewis,  149.  Punifhes  the  clergy  who 
had  countenanced  the  tnvafion  of  Lewis,  152.  Pandolf  reinftated  in 
the  office  of  legate  in  bis  (lead,  153. 

Qmeif  and  GhibbeHn,  the  rife  of  the/e  faflions  in  Italy>  i.  269. 

Gitiana,  fir  Walter  Raleigh's  firft  expedition  to,  v.  377.    Is  taken  pof- 
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feffion  of  bj  fir  Walter  Raleigh  Ibr  the  Engliih  crown/  vL  9;*  -pi 
afcerward  taken  poiTefflon  of  by  the  Spaniardji»  it.  Raleigh's  (ecood  ez^ 
peditioti  to,  ii.    St.  Thomas  pipndefed  b^  Raleigh,  96.    See  Ralsigh^ 

Guidof  legate  from  kome»  is  ordered  to  excommttnicue  the  earl  of  iici- 
c^fter,  and  tbe  barons  in  rebellion  agaiirft  Henry  III.  ii.  200.    Dares 
not  come  himTelf,  but  fends  the  bull,  which  is  torn  and  niiDg  inia. 
thefea,  1^.     Becomes  pope,  210. 

Cuiennt,  province  of,  is  with  Poidou  mortgaged  toWifHan  Rafos,  i. 

306.  Edward  I.  deprived  of  that  province  by  the  artifice  of  Philip  o( 
France,  ii.  263.  Jneffedlual  attempts  of  the  £ngli&  to  recover,  264.- 
Again  nnfuccefsfully  attacked,  283.  Reftored  co  Edward  I.  by  treaty 
with  Philip,  297.    Homage  done  for  it  by  Edward  II.  330. 

»-—      ,  William  duke  of,  his  preparations  to  en^aM  in  the  cfttfade^  i. 

307.  Marries  his  daughter  co  the  emprefs  Matilda's  fon  Henry,  367. 
Guimgati^  battle  of,  iii.  43;. 

Gui/ty  duke  of,  repnlfes  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  his  attack  npon  MetXf 
iv.  382.    Is  recalled  from  Italy,  on  the  defeat  of  St.  Qutntin,  4354 
Takes  Calais  from  the  Englifh,  ib.     Henry  arrives  at  his  camp,  \\^, 
Indicates  the  claim  of  his  niece  Mary  of  Scotland  to  the  crown  of 
England,  v.  19^    He  and  his  family  engrofs  all  the  aut|)ority  of  the 
French  government,  40.      His  influence  leflened  by  the  death  of 
Francis  II.  42.  Streagiheos  him felf  again iUhe  proteftantsby  an  alliance . 
with  Philip II.  of  Spain,  70.    Commands  unoer  Montmorency  at  the 
battle ofDreux,  7 2.  Befieges Orleans,  78.  Is a/Iaflinated  by  Poluot^  ii. 
-,  duke  of,  fon  of  the  former,  defends  Poi£Uers,  bcfieged  by  the 
admiral  Coligni,  v.  187.     His  character,  ih,     Maflacre  of  Parity. 
205.     Becomes  difcon  ten  ted  with  the  condu^  of  Henry  III.  zitm 
Forms  the  famous  catholic  league  aeainft  the  Hugonots,  ii.     Sends 
the  count  d'Aubigney,  of  the  houle  of  Lenox,  to  detach  James  of. 
Scotland  from  the  Engliih  in tereft,  231..     Revives  the  league,  268. 
Defeats  tbe  German  auxiliaries  of  the  Hugonots,  555*     Is  with  hia  . 
brother  aiTafiinated  by  the  king's  order,  356. 

Mary  of,    widow    of   the   duke   de   IiongoeTille,   marries 


James  V.  of  Scotland,  iv.  201.  Death  of  her  hufhand,  230.  le. 
broughc  to- bed  of  the  princefs  Mary,  ih.  Attaches  herlelf  to  car-  * 
dinal  Beaton  to  oppofe  the  pretenfions  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  232. 
Is  promifcd  fupport  by  Francis,  236.  Goes  to  France  to  folicic 
aflillance  againll  the  earl  of  Arran,  '438.  Her  converfation  with  Ed^ 
ward  VI.  in  her  return  through  England  about  his  marriage  with. 
her  daughter,  ib.  Obtains  from  Arran  a  refignation  of  his  office 
as  regent  of  Scotland,  439.  U  attended  by  D'Oiftl  a  Frenchman 
to  affid  her  in  the  adminiflration,  ib.  Gains  the  good-will  of  the 
Scots  by  her  prudent  ccndudl,  440.  Endeavours  to  engage  the 
Scots  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  with  France  againd  England,  ii» 
Her  daughter,  the  young  queen  Mary,  married  to  .the  danphia 
of  Frapce,  ib,  Prote£ls  the  Engliih  reformers  who  fled  from  the 
perfecutions  of  queen  Mary,  v.  21.  Is  petitioned  by  the  aflb- 
ciation  of  reformers  called  the  Congregation  of  tbe  tori^  25.  Her 
motives  for  temporiiing  -  between  the  religious  parties,  it*  Is  in* 
duced  to  a  more  rigorous  conduct,  by  orders  from  France,  U.  AC' 
fembles  an  army  to  fupprefs  the  proieAaat  riots,  27.  Emera  into  an 
4  acconinedatieo 
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AccomHK>ditlofi  witli  the  Congregation,  29.  Is  received  into  Perth,  it. 
Improbable  violcDce  of  expreflion  charged  upon  her,  ib.  U  forced  to 
retire  aad  fortify  herfelf  in  Dunbar,  3 1 .  Remonftrates  with  the  Con^ 
'  grigaiiony  ib.  Grants  them  a  toleration,  ih.  Receives  reinforce- 
ments 'from  France*  ib.  Is  deprived  of  the  regency  by  the  €ongrt* 
gati0M/^2.     Her  death  and  charaAer,  36. 

Gunikfa,  a  Di^tfh  princefs,  her  death  and  prophefy,  i.  141. 

Gmnp^tviler,  when  invented,  iii.  406. 

Gunpvwdir  plot,  a  hidory  of,  vi.  31.  The  confpiracy  difcovered,  34, 
The  confpirators  pttniibed,  36. 

Gnrtby  brother  to  kin|:  Harold,  his  advice  to  him  on  the  Norman  in- 
vafion,  i.  190.     Killed  at  the  battle  of  Haftings,  194. 

Qnft(tou$^  king  of  Sweden,  his  charader,  atid  exploits  in  Germany, 
vi.  280.     Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  282. 

Gntbmm,  the  Danifli  chiefs  and  his  army,  baptifed,  i.  84. 

H- 

TIABBAS  Corpus  a  A  pa^d,  yfii.  107.     The  perfonal  fecarltiea 
afforded  by  this  flatote,  ib, 

Haddington ^  taken  by  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  and  fortified,  iv.  310.  b 
befieged  by  the  Scots  and  French,  ib.     Is  difmantled,  332. 

HainatSt,  Jane  conntefs  of,  procures  a  trace  between  Edward  III.  of 
England  and  Philip  de  Valois  of  France,  ii.  406. 

.-  ■■  ■  ,  JaqueKoe  countefs  of^  her  charader  and  that  of  her  hufband 
the  <hike  of  Brabant,  iii,  133.  Leaves  her  hafband  and  puts  herfelf 
under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  ib.  Enters  into  t 
precipitate  marriage  with  him,  ib.  Fatal  confequences  of  this  mea- 
fore,  134.    Her  contra6t  with  Gloncefter  annulled  by  the  pope,  13c. 

Halts,  Sir  James,  pofitively  refufes  to  frgn  the  patent  for  the  Aicceffion 
of  lady  fane  Gray,  iv.  364.  Is  imprifoned  for  oppofing  queen 
Mary's  fcheroes,  and  kiUs  himfeif,  376. 

— ^^ — ,  Sir  Edward,  is  profecuted  on  the  teft  z6t  with  a  view  to 
eftablifhing  the  dtfpen^ing  power  in  the  king,  viii.  244. 

Hallidown  hill,  battle  of,  between  Edward  IIL  and  Sir  Archibald 
Douglas,  ii.  387. 

Halifax,  marquis  of,  his  chara£ter,  viii.  17$.'  His  motive  for  endea- 
vouring a  reconciliation  between  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  king, 
2oa.  His  reception  by  king  James  on  his  acceflion,  218.  The  privy 
feal  taken  from  him,  250.  Joins  in  the  invitation  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 

*    281 .  Is  choien  fpeaker  or  the  houfe  of  peers  on  the'king's  flight*  30?. 

Hambden,  John,  attempts  to  go  over  to  America,  but  is  prevented,  vi. 
309.  Is  tried  by  ail  the  judges  in  England,  for  refufing  to  pay  ihip- 
mopey^  314.  The  confrquences  of  this  trial,  317.  His  fentence 
cancelled,  380.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  committee  to  attend  the 
king  to  Scotland,  423.  Is  impeached  by  the  king,  467.  Is  killed 
in  aflcirmiih  with  the  royalifts,  C20.     His  chara&r,  521. 

,  John,  grandfon  of  the  former,  enters  into  the  duke  of  Moa- 
montb's  confpiracy,  viii.  t8j.    Is  tried  and  fined  for  mifdemeanour 
only,  198.    JoiQs  in  the  invitation  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  283.* 
Voi.  VIII.  F  f  HassUbfM, 
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BamiboWf  Patrick*  controverts  the  popifli  dodiiaet  ia  a  confereiioe  tt 

St.  Andrew's,  iv.  214.     Is  burnt,  i^. 

— — — ,  primate  of  Scotland,  tries  and  condemns  Walter  Mill  there- 
former  to  the  flames  for  herefy,.  v.  23.  Extraordinary  zeal  of  the 
people  of  St.  Andrews  againft  this  a£t  of  cruelty,  24. 

— —  — .  marquis  of,  is  fent  by  Charles  I.  to  treat  with  the  Scots  cove- 
vanters,  vi.  330.  His  fruitlefs  attempts  at  a  compromife,  33 1»  If 
ient  wich  a  fleet  and  army  againft  the  covenanters,  339.  Is  created  a 
duhe,  vii.  43.  His  con  dud  with  regard  to  Montrofe,  i^.  His  iin- 
cerity  in  the  king's  caufe,  hew  rendered  problematical,  45.  Is  ink- 
prifoncd  by  the  king,  46.  Recovers  bis  liberty,  and  raiies  a  Scots 
army  in  the  king's  favour,  117..  Enters  England,  126.  Is  defeated 
and  taken  prifoner  by  Crociwel,  127.  Is  tried  as  earl  of  Cambridge, 
and  executed,  152. 

duke,  becomes  head  of  a  party  formed  againft  the  duke  of 


Lauderdale,  and  applies  to  the  king,  viii.  52.     Again  reprefents  the 
oppreflions  exercifed  by  Lauderdale,  to  the  king,  60. 
Ha/umonJ,   governcr  of  the  ifle  of  Wight,    receives   Charles  I.  into 
Carifbroke  caille,  vii.  107.     Is  ordered  to  confine  the  king  clokfj, 

Eam/tDV'COMtrf  palace,  built  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  and  prefented  by  him  to 
Henry  VIII.  iv.  64.  I'he  conferences  concerning  Mary  queen  of 
Scots  adjourned  thither  from  York,  v.  139.  A  conference  of  divinet* 
fammoned  there  by  James  I.  to  debate  on  points  of  faith  and  reli- 
gious diiciplioe,  vi.  10.  The  fubjedts  difputed,  13,  The  event  of 
this  conference,  i&, 

Hanfi'towns,  the  inhabitants  of,  encouraged  to  fettle  in  England,  iv. 
349.  Their  privileges  taken  away,  ih.  Difpuces  between  the  mer^ 
chants  of,  and  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  479. 

Ha'-cla^  Sir  Andrew,  defeats  Thomas  earl  of  Lancafter,  at  Borough- 
bridge,  ii.  348.  Is  made  earl  of  Carlifle,  ^49.  Is  executed  for  s 
trealonable  lorrefpondence  with  the  Scots,  1^. 

HarcoMri,  Geoffry  de,  his  hiftory,  ii.  426.  Perfuades  Edward  III.  of 
England  to  invade  Normandy,  i6.  Is  made  marcfchal  of  the 
Englifli  army,  427. 

EarJicanute^  fon  of  Canute  king  of  England,  pot  in  pofTeffion  of  Den- 
mark, t.  154.     Obtains  by  treaty,  with  his  brother  Harold  Harefi5ot, 
a  part  of  England,  15^.     Succeeds  to  the  whole,  156.     Lofes  the    | 
affections  of  his  fubjeCls,  T58.     Dies  of  intemperance,  ib. 

Harfeur  beficged  and  taken  by  Henry  V.  of  England,  iii.  98. 

Earlem^  its  vigorous  defence  againft  the  Spaniards,  and  its  inhabiuou    i 
maflacred  in  re  verge,  v.  216.  . 

Harold,  fon  of  earl  Godwin,  fucceeds  to  his  father's  pofTeflioos,  i.  167*    j 
His  ccntcfts  wich  Algar,   governor  of  Eaft-Anglia,  ib.      Obtains    I 
the  dukedom  of  Norihumberland,  169.     Shipwrecked  on  the  coaft    I 
of  France,  173.     Swears   to  William   duke   of  Normandy,   to  re- 
nounce his   own    pretenlions   to  the  Englifh  trown,    and   forward    | 
thofe  of  William,   174.     Evades   his  oath,    175/    Checks   the  de- 
predations of  the  Wclfti,   ib.     Deferts  his  brother  Tofti,   recom- 
mends Morcar  to  fuperfede  him  as  duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
10  airrics 
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ftafries  KCorcar's  Mer,  177^  Makes  open  pretenflooi  to  the  crown, 
ib.  Succeeds  quietly  at  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confe/Tor,  179. 
Jaftifies  himfelf  to  duke  William's  ambaiTadorSy  iSo.  l)is  prepa* 
rations  to  oppofe  the  Norman  invafion,  187.  Defeats  Toftt  with  his 
Dsnifh  armament,  188.  Difad vantages  of  this  vidlory,  190.  Dif- 
pofition  of  his  army  the  morning  of  battle,  193.  Battle  of  Hafliogs, 
ib.  Killed  by  an  arrow,  194.  His  body  carried  to  duke  William, 
but  reflored,  195. 

£ar0A/ Harefoot,  (on  of  Canute,  fucceeds  to  the  crown  of  England,  1. 
153.  Shares  it  by  treaty  with  his  younger  brother  Hardicanute,  155. 
His  body  dog  op  and  thrown  into  the  Thames  by  Hardicanute,  156. 

Harrington,  a  charader  of  his  Oceana,  Tii.  347.     His  death,  ib* 

Hnrrifin,  colonel,  condads  Charles  I.  to  London  in  order  to  his  trial, 
vii.  135.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  king's  judges,  136.  Detains  Fair- 
fax in  prayer  till  the  king  is  executed,  145.  Becomes  an  enemy  to 
Cromwel  on  his  ufurping  the  fnpreme  authority,  and  is  deprived  of 
bb  commiiii6n,  260.     Is  tried  and  executed  1  350. 

,Har*u^i  Dr.  difcovers  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  vii,  347.  Is  ex« 
pofed  to  reproach  for  this  fignal  difcovery,  and  his  practice  diminifhed 
greatly  on  that  account,  ib.     His  death,  348. 

Hafiings,  battle  of,  between  William  duke  of  Normandy,  and  Harold 
king  of  England,  i.  103. 

— — ,  the  Danifh  chief,  ravages  Kent,  i.  86.  Routed  by  Alfired» 
and  departs,  88. 

»■!  ■■■  ,  lord,  not  joining  in  the  duke  of  QlouceHer's  fchemes,  is 
marked  by  him  for  deftrudion,  iii.  273.   Extraordinary  murder  of,  275. 

>  ' — ,  Sir  Edward,  raifes  men  for  the  lady  jane  Gray,  and  carries 
them  to  the  afliftance  of  queen  Mary,  iv.  370. 

■»-,  lady  Anne,  refufes  to  become  emprefsof  Mufcovy,  v.  478* 

HaifieU,  a  fynod  called  there  by  Theodore  archbifhop  of  Canterbury^ 
againfl  the  Monothelites,  i.  64. 

Hatton^  Sir  Chriflopher,  his  exhortation  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots^  to 
fubmit  to  trial,  v.  293.    U  made  chancellor,  though  no  lawyer,  336. 

Hauhs,  Thomas,  burnt  for  herefy,  iv.  41c. 

Ha*vr$  de  Grnct,  is  delivered  up  to  queen  Elizabeth,  by  treaty  with  the 
prince  of  Conde,  v.  71 .     The  earl  of  Warwick  takes  the  command  of 
.it,  72.     Is  befieged  by  the  French,  79.    The  garrifon  iafcfted  by 
the  plague,  ib.    Jis  furrendered  by  capitulation,  80. 

^^jTipp,.  a  member  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  anecdoto 
of,  iii.  4  50.      * 

fffljn»i0LYd\.^xi  author,  incur$  the  refentment  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  457. 
Is  faved  by  the  pleafantry  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  458. 

HaTselrig^  Sir  Arthur,  is  prevented  from  tranfporting  himfelf,  with  other 
puritans,  to  America,  vi.  309.  Is  impeached  by  the  king,  467.  Is 
named  one  of  the  council  of  Hate  after  the  king's  execution,  vii.  ic8» 
noti.  Is  created  a  peer  by  the  protestor,  but  chufe^  to  take  his  /eat 
with  tlievcommons,  277.  His  char adker,  314. 
fieatb,  archbiChop  of  York,  appointed  chancellor  on  the  death  of  bi(hop 
Gardiner,  iv.  421.  Notiiles  the  death  of  queen  Mary  to  the  parlia- 
ment, V.  2. 

F  f  2  UilU, 
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Hetie,  lord  of  U  Fleche,  diftorbt  William  Rnfas  in  his  Norman  poftffions, 
i.  30s,     Is  befieged  by  WiUiam  without  fucc«rs>  3o5« 

— ,  deSt.  Scan,  why  madetotor  to  WiHiam  Ton  of  Robert  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy^ 1*  3  3  S  *   Carries  his  pupil  to  the  court  of  the  dokeof  Aojo««  ih. 

Hingift  and  Hor/a,  Saxons  and  Im>ther8,  popular  account  of  their  de- 
kent  i.  1 8.  Land  with  a  body  of  Saxons  in  Britain,  20.  Horfa 
killed,  ih,  Hengift  fobducs  the  Brytoos,  ib.  Calls  over  bis  brother 
06la,  and  found5  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  22.  Is  fucceeded  by  hit  foa 
EfcuB,  28.     SttKiHt. 

Henrietta,  princels  of  France,  comes  over  to  England,  and  is  married 
to  Charles  I.  vi.  199.     Her  French  attendants  difniiied  by  the  iofti- 

fation  of  Biickinghamf  2^4.  Her  chara6ler,  2S3.  Obtains  cofttri- 
utions  from  the  catholics,  to  alfift  the  king  againft  the  Scota  cove- 
nanters, 33S.  Is  threatened  by  theeommbns  with  an  impeachment, 
and  prepares  to  fly,  477.  Goes  over  to  Holland,  48a.  Sends  mili- 
tary (lores  over  to  the  king,  491.  Brings  over  a  reinforcement  to  the 
king  at  Oxford,  522  Is  impeached  by  the  commons,  and  retires- 
to  Exeter,  vii.  9.  Flies  to  France,  63.  Her  diftrefled  fimatioo 
there,  248.     V'itits  her  fon  on  his  reftoration,  '258. 

Henry ^  youngeft  Ton  of  William  the  conqueror,  his  future  greatoefs  prc- 

oided  by  his  father,  i.  280.    Raifes  an  infurredUon  in  Normandy,  1 

289.  Reduced  by  hi?  brothers,  290.  Seizes  England  on  the  death 
of  WiliiamRufus,  bis  brother,  313. 

*»— — - 1.  grants  a  charter  of  liberties,  i.  314.    Lodges  acopy  in  every  j 

county,  315.  Difregards  his  prom ifes,  r^.  Review  of  thia chanert 
316.  Weds  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland,  318. 
Invaded  by  bis  brother  Robert,  319.  Treaty  between  them»32r. 
Severe  treatment  of  his  barons,  322.  Attacks  Normandy,  323.  Hia 
difpuic  with  the  pope  concerning  inveititures,  325.  Sends  three  bi- 
ftops  to  him,  328.  The  pope's  infolent  anfwer  to,  3-^9.  ComfMtuftile 
between,  332.  Goes  over  to  defend  bis  Norman  dominions,  336.  His 
admonitions  to  the  Eoglifli  btihops  fentby  him  to  thecoondlatRheima, 

337.  Defeats  Lewis  king  of  France,  ih.   Lofes  his  ekleft  fon  WiHiam,  1 

338.  Marries  Adelats  daughter  of  Godfrey  duke  of  Lorraine,  340.  ' 
Marries  hit  daughter  Matilda  to  Henry  V.  emperor  of  Germany,  i^  \ 
Marries  her  afterwards  to  Geoffrey  fbn  of  Fulk  count  of  Aojou,  i6. 
Review  of  his  government,  34 1,     Goes  to  Normandy  to  vifit  hia 
daughter  Mat! Ida » 344.   Caufes  the  nobility  to  fwear  fealty  to  her,  i6. 

Hit  death  and  charadler,  345.  Particulars  of  a  charter  givte  by  hioi^ 
granting  to  London  the  privileges  of  a  corporation,  347. 

■  i  ,  (on  of  the  cmpreis  Mathlda^  and  grandfon  of  king  Heary  !• 
born,  i.  344.  Brought  over  to  England  to  affift  his  Bk>ther,  365. 
Is  knighted  by  David  king  of  Scotland,  367.  invef^ed  with  the 
dnrchy  of  Normandy,  ii.  Marries  Eleanor  daughter  of  William  duke 
of  Gttienne,  368.    His  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  England  coofiroied  , 

by  Stephen,  ik.     His  cootinental  poifeffions  at  his  acceflmn,  373.  j 

»  n.  The  iirfl  aA  of  his  government,  i.  376.     Goes  over  to  quiet  | 

his  brother  GeolFrey,  /i.  Punifhes  the  iacurfions  of  the  Wel(h«  377^ 
Vifits  the  king  of  France,  and  contrafts  his  infant  fon  Henry  10  Mar- 
garet daughter  of  Frante,  378.   His  acqui£tioiks  on  thocontioeot,/^. 
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Cotnpoimds  the  perfonal  fer^ee  of liis  Norman  vaAals  for  money,  380. 
His  wars  in  France,  M.  Accommodates  his  differences  with  Lewis 
by  the  pope's  medilation,  381.  Oppofes  the  encroachments  of  the 
cfergy,  383.  His  grateful  remembrance  of  Theobald  archbi(hop  of 
Canterbury,  ih.  Creates  Thomas  a  Becket  chancellor,  384.  In- 
fiance  of  his  familiarity  with  him»  385.  Makes  hlih  archbtihop  of 
Canterbury,  386.  Provoked  by  his  arbitrary  condu^,  388.  Calls 
an  aiTembly  of  the  clergy,  to  acknowledge  a  fubmiflion  to  the  civil 
laws,  391.  Determines  to  check  the  clerical  ufurpations,  392. 
Conilitutions  of  Clarendon,  393.     Applies  to  the  pope  for  a  le- 

famine  commiffion,  which  is  rendered  abortive  by  the  pope,  396. 
Vocares  Becket  to  be  fued  for  fome  lands,  397.  Calls  a  council  at 
Northampton,  at  which  Becket 'is  condemned  for  contempt,  398. 
Makes  another  demand  on  Becket,  399.  Sequefters  the  revenues  of 
Canterbury  on  Becket's  flight,  404.  Inhibits  all  appeals  to  the 
pope,  ih.  Safpends  the  payment  of  Peter's  pence,  406.  Endeavours 
at  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  Frederick  BarbarofTa,  ib.  An  ac- 
commodation prevented  by  the  inflexibility  of  Becket,  408.  Obtains 
a  difpenfation  for  the  marriage  of  his  third  fon  Geoffrey  with  the 
heirefs of  Britanny,  ih.  Several  inefledual  attem  pts  of  reconciliation 
with  Becketi  ib*  Detaches  Lewis  from  Becket  by  his  fair  coodnd, 
411.  Is  reconciled  to  Becket,  ib.  Aflbciates  his  fon  Henry  with 
him  in  the  regal  dignity,  ib.  His  exclamation  on  hearing  the  con- 
tinuance of  Becket's  arbitrary  behaviour,  and  the  confequences,  416. 
His  perplexity  on  the  murder  of  Becket,  419.  His  fubmiflions  to  the 
pope  on*  the  occafion,  sb,  Impofes  a  tax  for  the  holy  war,  422. 
Goes  on  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  423.  Solicits  a  grant  of  that 
iflaod  from  Rome,  426.  How  preventsd  from  the  immediate  execu- 
don  of  it,  427.  Goes  over  to  Ireland,  and  finds  it  already  fubdned 
by  Strongbow  and  his  afl!ociates,  420.  This  conquefl improperly  fe- 
cured,  430.  Recalled  from  Ireland  by  the  menaces  of  the  legates 
Albert  and  Tbeodin,  to  anfwer  at  the  incjuiry  into  Bee kcc*s  murder, 
432.  His  conceflions  to  them  on  that  occafion,  ib.  Receives  abfo- 
lution,  43).  Review  of  his  prefent  flouriftiing  ficuation,  r^.  Afligns 
portions  to  his  fons,  434.  His  eldeft  fon  Henry  revolts  againfl  him, 
43^.  asdoGeoflFrey  and  Richard,  at  the  in  (ligation  of  queen  Eleanor, 
ib.  Confines  his  queen,  ib.  Appeals  in, vain  to  the  pope  againft  his 
fons,  437.  Employs  a  body  of  Braban9ons,  438.  Deceived  by  king 
Lewis  of  Prance,  before  Vernoiiil,  440.  Quells  the  diftnrbances  in 
Britanny,  ib.  An  ineffednal  conference  with  Lewis,  441.  His  con- 
dndl  in  this  critical  fit uation,  442.  Returns  to  quell  the  commotions 
in  England,  and  does  penance  at  Becket's  tomb,  444.  Raifes  the 
£egeof  Roiien,  447.  Makes  peace  with  his  Tons,  ib,  Exads  homage 
of  William  king  of  Scotland,  taken  prifoner  by  his  forces,  and  of  all 
the  Scots  nobles,  for  his  ranfom  and  crown,  448.  Reforms  the  ad- 
jniniftration  of  jufHcein  his  dominions,  450.  Demoli flies  the  netjir 
ensAed  cailles  ef  his  nobility,  ib.  Provides  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  ib,  Puniflies  the  murderers  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  451. 
Mediates  a  peace  between  Philip  king  of  France,  and  his  family,  454. 
His  fon  Henry  revolts  again,  butfubmits,  ib.  His  grief  for  his  fon 
licnry *s  diath>  45 ^.    His  fon  Geoflfrey  rebels  again,  456.    Is  guardian 
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to  Geoffrey^s  pollhamous  Ton,  456.  Engages  id  a  cruAid^,  458.  Rai(ef 
a  tenth  of  moveables  to  carry  it  on»  ib*  War  between  him  and  Philip 
of  France,  occaiioned  by  another  revolt  of  his  fon  Richard,  459*. 
Difadvantageoui  peace,  462.  His  grief  at  finding  John  a  party  in 
Richard's  revolt,  1^.  Dies,  ij.  His  character,  463.  Mifccilaneons 
tranfadions  in  his  reign,  464.  Manners  of  his  court,  ib.  His  vigi- 
lance in  corredling  diforders,  466.  Jnftaqce  of  his  reputation  for 
juflice,  467.  Commutes  perfonal  fervice  in  war,  468.  Remits 
Danegelt,  469.     His  iflue,  47P. 

ff«jtry,  eideft  fon  of  Henry  JI.  contra£ted  in  his  infancy  to  Margaret^ 
daughter  of  France,  i.  378.  Aflbciated  with  his  father  in  the  king- 
dom, 412.  His  repartee  to  his  father  at  his  coronation,  435.  Is 
crowned  again,  together  with  his  queen  Margaret,  ib.  Expence  of 
their  coronation  robes,  ib,  notp.  Revolts  againft  his  father,  436. 
Leagues  with  Lewis  king  of  France,  439.  Befieges  Vernoiiil  in  coo- 
jun6Uon  with  him,  440.  Is  reconciled  to  his  father,  447.  Revolts 
again,  but  fubmits,  4^4.     Dies,  455. 

< III.  hisacceflion,  ii.  14^.    Js  crowned  at  Glouceller,  ib.     Swears 

fealty,  and  does  homage  to  the  pope,  ib.  The  earl  of  Pembroke 
chofen  protedor  during  his  minority,  ib.  Grants  a  new  charter  of 
liberties,  at  theinilance  of  Pembroke,  146.  Grants  a  renewal  of  the 
great  charter,  in  a  parliament  at  Oxford,  159.  Is  declared  by  the  pope 
of  age  for  government,  ib.  Rochelle  taken  from  him  by  Lewis  VIII. 
of  France,  157.  His  conteiis  with  his  brother  Richard  earl  of 
Cornwall,  concerning  the  reHitntion  of  a  manor  in  that  county,  158. 
His  character,  ib.  Removes  Hubert  de  Burgh  from  offices,  160. 
Makes  Peter,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  hrs  chief  minifter,  H.  His  ixn- 
prudent  encouragement  of  the  Poi6levins,  16 1.  Combinations  among 
th^  barons  on  this  occafion,  ib.  His  plea  for  not  cbferving  the  great 
charter,  162.  DifmifTes  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter  and  his  foreigners, 
at  the  menace  of  Edmond  the  primate,  ib.  Marries  Eleanor  daughter 
of  the  count  of  Provence,  163.  His  bounties  to  her  relations,  i6. 
Publifhes  the  pope's  fentence  of  excommunication  again(^  the  emperor 
Frederick,  his  brother-in-law,  164.  His  maternal  half-brothers  come 
over  to  England  to  vifit  him,  ib.  Beftows  riches  and  honours  upon 
them,  ib.  Difguds  among  the  people  on  thefe  grants  to  foreigners^ 
165.  Denied  by  parliament,  he  procures  loans  from  the  Londoners^ 
ib.  Declares  war  againd  Lewis  IX.  and  maj^es  an  unfuccefsful  expe- 
dition to  Quienne,  1 66.  His  remark  on  the  wealth  of  the  Londoners, 
1 6j.  His  conteiis  relating  to  the  eledion  of  the  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, 163.  Complains  to  the  council  of  Lyons  of  the  poifeiSons  of 
Italian  clergy  in  England,  170.  Is  threatened  with  excommunication 
for  oppofing  the  pope's  claims,  171.  Accepts  the  offer  niade  by  the 
pope,  of  the  kingdom  of  Siciiy  for  bis  fecond  fon  Edmond,  172.  The 
heavy  debts  he  was  involved  in  on  this  occafion,  ib.  i$  refufed  aids  to 
^ifcharge  it  by  parliament,  ib>  The  coqiniotions  among  the  clergy 
X)n  account  ofche  levies  for  the  crnfade  againd  Sicily,  173.  Is  threatened 
with  excommunication  for  non-payment  of  the  pope's  demands,  174. 
His  incapacity  for  quieting  the  difcontentsof  his  barons,  175.  I'be 
bold  remondrances  of  his  parliament  to  him,  177,     £ndeavonrs  tq 

prevail  on  them,  under  the  vow  of  a  craf^de,  178.    His  farcafticsd 
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reply  to  a  depotatioti  of  prelates,  179.  Obtains  a  foppfy  on  a  fblemn 
confirmation  of  the  great  ch  rter.  Of.  His  filler  married  to  Simon  dc 
MoRtfort,  earl  ot  Leicefler,  180.  His  dtfputes  with  that  nobleman, 
]8i.  His  barons  aflemble  in  parliament,  drelTed  in  armour,  1S3. 
How  addrefled  by  Roger  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk,  ib.  Thefovereign 
authority  veiled  in  a  cooncil  of'twcniy-foor  barons  by  the  parliament 
at  Oxford,  to  red refs  grievances,  184.  is  forced  to  banilh  his  ma- 
ternal haIf-t>rothier8,  185.  Makes  a  treaty  with  Lewis  IX.  of  France, 
and  cedes  Normandy  to  him,  190.  Applies  to  the  pope,  and  obtains 
abfolMtion  from  his  oath  to  obferve  the  provifions  of  Oxford,  193. 
His  proceedings  againft  the  council  in  confequence  of  this  abfo)ation» 
194.  Calls  a  parliament,  which  authorifes  him  to  refume  the  go- 
vernment, 1^.  Refers  the  differences  between  him  and  Leicefter  to 
the  determination  of  Margaret  of  Prance,  19^.  Is  applied  to  for  pro- 
tedion  by  Lewellyn  prince  of  Wales,  againft  his  rebellioas  fon  Grifgn, 
19''S,  Griiiin  delivered  up  to  him  by  his  elder  brother  David,  who 
does  homage  to  him,  ib.  Griffin's  fon.  Lewellyn  fucceeds,  who  re- 
news the  homage,  197.  Lewellyn  invades  the  borders,  ih.  Is  re- 
duced to  comply  again  with  the  provifions  of  Oxford,  199.  Is  in- 
fluenced by  the  barons  talcing  prince  Edward  prifon^r,  ih.  His  dif- 
pntes  with  the  barons  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Lewis  of  France, 
200.  Lewis  decides  in  his  favour,  201.  The  barons  refufe  to  abide 
by  the  decifion,  and  take  arms,  ib.  He  raifes  an  army  againA  them, 
202.  Mutual  hoftiiities,  203.  Is  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  in  tl^e 
battle  of  Lewes,  205.  How  he  obtained  his  liberty,  206.  Stipula- 
tions between  him  and  Leicefter,  213.  His  narrow  efcape  from  death 
at  the  battle  of  Evelham,  215.  Confequences  of  this  battle,  216. 
His  lenity  toward  the  rebel  barons,  217.  His  fon  Edward  engages 
in  a  crufade,  ib.  He  calls  him  home  again,  220.  Dies,  221.  His 
character,  ib*  His  piety,  222.  His  children,  ib.  Laws  enabled 
4l«nng  his  reign,  ib.  State  of  commerce  in  his  reign,  224.  The  high 
intereft  of  money,  225.  Extortions  praftifed  <ipon  the  Jews  by  him, 
226.  Bad  internal  police  of  the  country  in  his  reign,  227.  Excufe 
made  by  the  officers  of  his  houfehold  for  their  robberies,  228. 
Henry  IV.  (Sec  Hereford  and  Lancafter.)  Remarks  on  his  title  to  the 
crown,  iii.  61 .  Tumultuous  affembly  of  the  parliament,  62.  Qutlls 
an  infurre^ion  of  the  degraded  lords,  63.  Attaches  himfclf  to  the 
church,  and  paiTes  a  law  condemning  heretics  to  the  flames,  65.  The 
iirfl  execution  of  this  kind  in  England,  ib.  Truce  with  France  re- 
newed, 66.  Infurreftion  in  Wales,  ib,  Marches  againft  the  Scots, 
and  feizes  Edinburgh,  68.  Defeats  and  kills  young  Piercy  at 
Shrewfljory,  71.  Executes  the  rebellious  archbiftiop  of  York»  73. 
Takes  prince  James  of  Scotland  prifoner,  and  educates  him  in  Eng- 
land, 75.  Foments  divifions  in  France,  76.  Parliamentary  tranf- 
adions  of  this  reign,  77.  Conceflions  made  to  the  houfe  of  commons, 
78.  His  difficulties  in  eftablifliing  the  fucceffion  of  his  family,  79, 
j'^ttempts  to  adopt  the  Salic  law,  but  is  oppofed  by  the  commons,  ib, 
Adviied  by  his  commons  to  feize  on  the  temporalities  of  the  church, 
,So.  Hia  death,  82.  His  character,  1^.  His  marriages  and  children, 
;83.  Cutting  out  any  perfon's  tongue,  or  putting  out  his  ^^tz^ 
jnade  felony  by  an  ad  of  the  fifth  of  his  reign^  ib.     i^nnual 
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esrpeiice  of  hit  hoofehold,  84..  801(0  of  cdmmenSe  doriiftg  bis 
reign »  ih. 

Htnry  V.  eldeft  fon  and  fucceflbr  to  Henry  IV.  the  ctefe  of  his  yonthfal 
extravagancies  pointed  out,  iii.  85.  His  fudden  reformation  00  bis 
acce(Gon»  87.  His  regard  to  the  friends  and  meiDory  of  Richard  11. 
ib.  Averfe  to  ther  profecotion  of  lord  Cobham,  89.  Confers  with 
him,  ib.  Cobham  plots  againft  him,  is  feized  and  executed,  90. 
His  large  demands  on  France,  96.  DeteAs  the  confpiracy  of  the  earl 
of  Cambridge,  lord  Scrope,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  97.  The  con- 
fpirators  executed,  ib.  Invades  France,  and  feixes  Harfleur,  98. 
fiattle  of  Azincour,  100.  Compared  with  thofe  of  Crecy  and 
Poidiers,  ib.  103.  Invades  France  again,  106.  Treaty  with  the 
queen  and  Burgundy,  107.  Takes  Roiien,  109.  Treaty  with  the 
young  duke  of  Burgundy,  110.  Articles  of,  iii.  Reflections  on 
this  treaty,  ib.  Marries  the  princefs  Catharine,^  112.  Returns  to 
Ensland  for  fupplies,  113.  Carries  the  young  Scots  king  to  Frasce 
with  him,  114.  His  forcfs  under  the  duke  of  Clarence  defeated  by 
the  Scots  auxiliaries  at  Bauge,  ih*  Takes  Meanx,  and  other  places, 
115.  His  fon,  afterwards  Henry  VI.  born,  ih*  Falls  fick,  and  pre- 
pares for  death,  116.  The  trufts  he  left  during  the  minority  of  his 
infant  fon,  ib.  Dies,  117.  His  charaAer,  ib,  Mifcellaneous 
tranfaAions in  his  reign,  ii8.    His  fcanty  revenues,  120. 

—  VI.  comes  to  the  crown  an  infant,  the  admin iftration  regulated 
by  parliament,  iii.  12^.  His  education  committed,  by  parliament, 
to  Henry  Beaufort,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  124.  Crowned  at  Paris^ 
154.  His  charader  on  arriving  at  manhood,  169.  Married  10  Mar- 
garet of  Anjoo,  170.  Normandy  recovered  by  the  French,  176. 
Guienne  loft,  177.  Pretenfions  of  the  dake  of  York  to  the  crowo^ 
180.  Diffipation  of  the  royal  revenues  during  the  minority,  184.  Hia 
title  to  the  crown,  how  dclended,  191.  How  anfwertd  by  the  pani- 
fansofYork,  193.  Lift  of  nobility  who  adhered  to  the  Lancafter 
prince  in  poiTeiiion,  195.  Marches  an  army  to  oppofe  the  dake  of 
York,  197.  Thednke  retires  after  aparley,  ib,  Unfnccefsful  attempt 
en  the  province  of  Gafcony,  198.  Prince  Edward  born,  ib.  His 
imbecility  of  mind  increafes,  199.  Taken  prifoner  by  the  dukeiof 
York  at  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  200.  Re-inftated  in  his  regal  au- 
thority, 202.  A  formal  recottciliation  between  the  partifans  of  York 
and  Lancafter,  iL  Taken  pnfoner  at  Northampton,  205.  The  duke 
of  York's  right  of  facceffion  determined  by  the  lords,  207.  Is  re* 
taken  by  queen  Margaret  at  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  z  lo.  Depofed 
by  theeledion  of  Edward  IV.  212.  ReHedioos  on  this  event,  ib^ 
Mifcellaneous  tranfadioos  of  his  reign,  213.  Retires  to  Scotland 
after  the  defeat  at  Ton  ton,  219.  Ad  of  forfeiture  and  attainder  paffed 
againft  him,  292.  Receives  affiftance from  Lewis  XL  of  France,  325* 
Imprifoned  in  the  Tower,  225.  Reftored  by  the  earl  of  Warwick^ 
243.     Again  in  the  power  of  Edward,  247.     His  death,  2.50. 

•*-—  VJI.  his  acceffion,  iii.  307.  Accepts  Richard  IIPs  crown  fbvsd  in 
Bofworth-field,  ib.  His  title  to  the  crown  of  England*  308.  His  im- 
politic prejudices  againft  the  houfe  of  York,  111.  Commits  theyoong 
earl  of  Warwick  to  the  Tower,  312.  His  joyful  reoeptiott  JD  his  journey 
to  London,  313.    Renews  his  promife  of  maniage  with  the  priacefa 
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Elixabetly  314.  Defeti  it  till  after  his  cdroilatioo,  iL  His  coro- 
nadoiiy  ri.  Creatioa  of  peers,  /^.  Inftication  of  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  315.  His  prior  attainder,  how  qualified ,  i6.  His  cautions 
Entail  of  the  crovrn»  316.  Procures  a  paj»al  fan^on  of  his  right  co 
the  crown,  317.  Attainders  of  the  York- party ,  318.  Reflexions 
on,  /^.  The  anties  of  tonnage  and  poandage  granted  him  for  life, 
a.  Proclaims  a  pardon  to  thofe  who  took  arms  again  ft  him,  on 
forrender,  319,  Titles  of  nobility  conferred  by  him,  ii.  His  choice 
of  mintfters,  iS,  Married  to  the  princefs  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.  320.  Makes  a  progrefs  into  the  norch,  311.  Difperfes 
an  infurredion  at  Worcefber,  16,  Birth  of  prince  Arthur,  322. 
His  government  nn popular,  323.  Revolt  of  Ireland  nnder  Lambert 
Simnel,  325^  Mufters  troops  againft  him,  328.  Defeats  the  earl 
of  Lincoln,  Simnei's  general,  at  Stoke,  330.  Entertains  Simnei 
as  a  fcullion,  i^.  His  rigorous  profecotion  of  Simnei's  partiiaosi  iL 
Crowns  his  queen,  331.  State  of  foreign  affairs  at  this  period,  332. 
Makes  a  truce  for  feven  years  with  the  Scots,  333.  His  politic  mo- 
tives for  not  ailifting  the  French  in  their  dcfigns  on  Britanny,  339, 
His  offers  of  mediation,  how  anfwered  by  the  duke  of  Britanny,  340. 
Obtains  a  fopply  from  parliament  to  aifift  Britanny,  343.  InfurreSion 
in  the  north  on  levying  it,  iS,  SupprffTed^  344.  Sends  lord  Wil- 
Jonghby  de  Broke  to  Britanny,  345.  His  vexation  on  the  marriage 
of  Charles  of  France  with  the  duchefs  of  Britanny,  350,  Levies  a 
benevolence  on  his  people,  1^.  Promifes  his  parliament  to  claim  the 
crown  of  France,  351.  Carries  over  an  army  to  France,  35  J.  Makes 
peace  with  France,  3^4.  Caufes  the  murder  of  Edward  V.  and  the 
duke  of  York  to  be  alcertained,  on  account  of  Perkin  Warbec's  im- 
pofture,  360.  His  policy  in  fearching  into  the  confpiracy,  iS,  Gains 
over  Sir  Robert  Clifford  to  betray  Perkin's  fecreu,  361.  Publifhes 
Perkin 's  fecret  hiftory,  ih.  Remonftrates  to  the  archduke  on  the 
occafion,  and  prohibits  all  commerce  with  the  Low  Countries,  i^. 
Execute^  Perkin  Warbec's  fecret  adherents,  362.  DeteAs  and  exe- 
cutes Sir  William  Stanley,  364.  Oppreffes  iiis  people  by  arbitrary 
£nes,  365.  CareiTes  lawyers,  and  curbs  his  nobility,  i6,  Pafles  a 
law  to  indemnify  all  who  a6l  nnder  the  authority  of  the  king  for 
the  time  being,  366.  Sends  Sir  Edward  Poynings  over  to  reduce  the 
malcontents  in  Ireland,  367.  Poynings'  memorable  ftatnte,  i6. 
Leagues  with  the  Italian  ftates  again((  France,  368.  Obtains  a  fub- 
fidy  ifrom  parliament,  372.  Infurre^tion  in  Cornwal  on  occafion  of 
levying  it,  373.  His  prudent  difpofition  to  oppofe  the  Cornifh  in- 
furgents,  375.  Defeats  them  at  Blackheath,  376.  Employs  Hialas, 
Perainand's  ambafTador,  to  negotiate  a  truce  with  Scotland,  377.  Con- 
cludes a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Flemings,  378.  Perkin  War- 
bee  lands  in  Cornwal,  and  befie^s  Exeter,  379.  The  fiege  raifed, 
and  Perkin's  followers  difperfe,  380.  His  generous  treatment  of 
Perkin's  wife,  ib.  Conducts  Perkin  in  mock-triumph  to  London, 
tSi.  Publifhes  Perkin's  confefGon,  382.  Executes  the  young  earl  of 
Warwic  for  concerting  an  efcape  with  Perkin  Warbec,  383.  Reflexions 
on  this  execocion,  i6.  His  excafe  for  it,  i6.  His  interview  with  the 
archduke  Philip  at  Calais,  384.  The  pope  fends  a  nuncio  to  engage 
Ilim  in  a  crnfadt  againft  the  Tuiks,  it*  Makes  a  conditional  promife  to 
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attend  him»  3B$.  Is  chofen  protestor  of  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  ii» 
Marries  Arthur  prince  of  Wales,  to  Catherine  of  Arragon,  i6.  The 
prince  dies,  386.  Marries  her  to  his  fecond  fon  Henry,  i6.  Mar- 
ries his  eldeft  daughter  Margaret  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  i6.     His 

'  remark  on  this  connexion,  ii*  Death  of  his  queen,  tA.  His  pre- 
fcnt  fitoation,  387.  His  avarice,  and  oppreffion  of  his  people  by  his 
two  minifters,  Empfon  and  Dudley,  1^.  Their  modes  of  extortion, 
s6.  His  great  wealth  acquired  by  thefe  means,  389.  His  political 
attention  to  the  ftate  of  Europe,  590,  Is  vifited  by  Philip  king  of 
Caftile,  forced  by  a  dorm  on  the  coafl  of  England,  391.  The  ad-  { 
vantage  he  took  of  this  occurrence  to  obtain  poiTeffion  of  the  earl  of 
Suffolk,  whom  Philip  protected,  392.  Commits  Suffoik  to  the 
Tower,  393.  Affiances  his  daughter  Mary  to  Charles  archduke  of 
Auftria,  394.  His  remorfe  for  his  oppreffions,  and  his  deeds  of  atone- 
snent,  ih.  Yet  continues  his  extortions,  i6>  His  death  and  cba- 
rader^  395-  More  abfolute  in  his  condud  th:.n  any  former  king*, 
396.  The  people's  fubmiffion  accounted  for,  i6.  His  laws  calcu- 
lated for  the  good  of  the  nation,  397.  Star-chamber,  the  authority 
of,  eft  a  bl  i  tiled  i  n  th  is  rcig  n ,  /^ .  S  u  i  ts  /'»  forma  pauperis ,  fi  rll  gi  ve  n  , 
398.  Benefit  of  clergy  abridged,  ib.  PaiTed.  frequent  laws  again fl 
retainers,  399.  Anecdote  of  his  behaviour  to  the  earl  of  Oxford  en 
account  of,  ib.     Empowers  his  nobility  and  gentry  to  break  the  an- 

*  cient  entails  of  ellates,  400.  DepreiTes  old  families,  and  carcfies 
new  ones,  401.  Commerce  rather  hurt  than  advanced  by  fome  of 
his  laws,  ih»  inftances,  ih.  Remarks  on  the  comparative  prices  of 
commodities  and  labour  ac  that  time,  402.  Review  of  other  com- 
mercial regulations,  403.  America,  and  the  new  paffage  to  the 
Eaft  Indies,  difcovered  in  this  reign,  405.  Great  alterations  in  the 
European  nations  in  confequence  of  thefe  extraordinary  events,  ih. 
How  he  loft  the  honour  of  the  firft  difcovery  of  America,  i^. '  Se- 
baftian  Cabot  fent  out  by  him  on  difcoveries  in  America,  ib,  New- 
foundland difcovered  by  Cabot,  406.  The  firft  ftiip  of  the  royal  navy,  | 
called  the  Great  Harry^  built  hy  Henry,  ib*  Circumftances  which  i 
tended  to  the  promotion  of  literature  about 'this  time,  ib.  The  na- 
tion rejoiced  at  hb  death,  406-  -His  dying  injundlion  to  his  fon,  to 
prcteft  againft  his  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  iv.  75. 

Henry^  fecond  fon  of  Henry  Vll.  created  prince  of  Wales  on  the  death 
of  his  brother  Arthur,  iii.  386.  Forced  by  his  father  into  a  marriage 
with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  Arthur's  widow,  ib. 

. -  Vlli.  the  general  fatisfadion  of  the  people  at  his  acceiCon,  iii. 

408.  His  perfonal  qualifications,  ib.  How  he  acquired  a  literary 
education,  409.  His  choice  of  minifters,  ib.  His  tafte  for  gaiety  and 
pleifure  encouraged  by  the  earl  of  Surry,  410.  Diffipatcs  his  father's 
'ireafures,  ib.  Mufic  and  literature  his  favourite  purluits,  ib.  Thomas 
Aquinas  his  favourite  author,  411.  Punifhes  the  inltruments  of  his 
father's  oppreffions,  ib.  Motives  to  the  confummation  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  413  Takes  pare  with  pope  Ju- 
lius fl.  againft  France,  418.  Supplies  granted  by  parliament  for  a 
war  with  France,  419.  Deluded  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain  into  a  fruit- 
lefs  expedition  to  Guienne,  to  facilitate  his  conqueft^of  Navarre,  ib, 
A  naval  engagement  between  Sir  Thomas  Kaeve(  and  the  French, 
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4^2.  A  poll-tax  to  carry  on  tbe  war  againft  Prtirce,  the  proportiont 
how  rated 9  424.  Receives  a  veiTel  of  proviftons,  a  prefenc  from  the 
pope»  42^.  Difputes  with  Scotland,  ib»  Concludes  an  alliince 
with  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  againft  France,  426^  Wolfey  intro- 
duced to  him  by  Fox,  biihop  of  Winchefter,  428.  The  maxims 
inculcated  by  Wolfey,  ib.  Admits  him  to  his  privy-council,  429. 
Raifes  an  army  and  fleet  againft  France,  430.  Invades  France  ia 
perfon,  433.  The  emperor  Maximilian  ferves  under  him,  and  re- 
ceives pay,  ib.  Beiieges  Terouane,  434..  Defeats  the  French  at 
the  battle  of  Spurs,  435.  Terouane  capitulates,  ib.  Takes  Tour- 
jiayi  437*  Makes  Wolfey  biihop  of  Tournay,  ib,  '  Returns'  to 
England,  ib.  Defeats  the  Scots  at  Floqden,  440.  Makes  peace 
with  Scotla'nd,  ib.  Enraged  at  Ferdinand's  alliance  with  France^ 
442.  Peace  with  France  negotiated  by  the  duke  of  Longueville, 
jb.  Terms  of  the  treaty,  443.  The  princcfs  Mary,  Henry's  fifter. 
married  to  Lewis;  who  dies  quickly  after,  ib.  His  difgufts  againft 
Francis  J.  of  France,  iv.  11,  Is  perfuaded  by  Wolfey  to  de- 
liver up  Tournay,  13.  Forms  pretenfions  to  the  empire,  but  is  too 
late,  18.  His  political  advantages  lefleoed  by  the  defeds  of  his 
lemper,  20.  Is  vifited  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  21.  Goes  over 
to  Ardres  to  vifit  Francis,  by  Wolfey*s  perfuafion,  who  regulates  the 
ceremonial  of  their  meeting,  22.  Inftance  of  his  delicacy  towards 
Francis,  ib.  His  return  of  Francis's  familiarity  and  confidence, 
23*  Grand  tournament  held  by  them,  24.  ViHts  the  emperor 
and  Margaret  of  Saxony  at  Gravel! nes,  ib.  His  endeavours  to  me- 
diate a  peace  between  the  emperor  and  Francis  frultraced,  26.  An 
alliance  concluded  by  Wolfey,  between  him  and  the  emperor,  wltlc 
the  pope,  agaiall  Francis,  ib.  Trial  and  execution  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  27.  Writes  againft  the  opinions  of  Luther  the 
reformer,  36.  Receives  the  title  of  Difenier  of  tbe  Faith  from 
the  pope,  ib.  Is  iharply  anfwered  by  Luther,  ib.  U  again  vi- 
fited by  the  emperor  Charles,  whom  he  inftals  a  knight  of  the 
garter,  40.  Declares  war  againil  France,  ib:  Operations  againil 
Scotland,  43.  His  father's  treafure  being  diflipared,  impofes  ar- 
bitrary taxes,  46.  Summons  a  parliament,  ib-  Levies  the  grants 
before  the  Hipulated  time,  48.  His  arbitrary  behaviour  to  Edward 
Montague,  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  ib»  note.  Sends  a 
force  under  the  duke  of  Suffolk  to  invade  Picardy,  51.  A  new 
treaty  between  him  and  the  emperor  for  the  invafion  of  France,  54. 
Concludes  an  alliance  with  Louife,  the  regent  of  France,  on  the 
captivity  of  Francis,  58.  Sends  Tonfial,  biihop  of  London,  am- 
baflador  to  the  emperor,  60.  Levies  taxes,  by  Wolfey's  advice, 
without  his  parliament,  61.  Difcontents  of  the  people  on  this 
exertion  of  the  prerogative,  62.  Wolfey  makes  him  a  prefent  of 
Hampton-court  palace,  64.  Joins  the  holy  league  againft  the  em- 
peror, 68.  His  treaties  with  Francis,  70.  Declares,  with  France, 
war  againft  the  emperor,  73 .  Account  of  his  fcrnples  with  regard  to 
iiis  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  75.  Has  a  fon  by  lady 
Catherine  Blount,  77.  Confults  his  prelates,  who  confirm  hb  fcru- 
ples  coacerAing  his  marriage,  ib.    Becomes  eaamonred  with  the  lady 
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Anne  Boleyn,  79.  Applies  to  the  pope  for  a  divorce,  ib.  The 
motives  of  the  pope's  hefitation  in  that  «ffair>  8o*  Lays  tke  pope's 
condo A  before  his  minifters,  aod  their  advice  thereupon,  8i«  The 
cardinals  Wolfey  and  Campegeio  appointed  by  the  pope  to  try  bis 
marriage,  85.  The  trial  opened,  87.  The  court abropdyprorogned 
by  Campeggio,  90.  Deprives  Wolfey  of  the  great  feal»  ^a*  Or- 
ders Wolfey  to  depart  from  York-plaoe,  and  confifcates  bu  move- 
ables there,  ih.  Orders  him  to  be  ' proi^cnted  in  the  flar-chamber, 
3.  Pardons  him,  95.  The  commons  grant  him  a  difchasge  of 
is  debts^  97.  Sends  Francis  I^  of  France  a  generous  acquittal  of  a 
debt  owing  to  him,  98.  A  view  of  his  inducements  to  break  off 
all  conne6Uon  with  tl^^  court  of  Rome,  99.  The  ^tJL  introdndion 
of  Dt.  Cranmer  to  him,  101.  Engages  Cranmer  to  write  in  favour 
jof  his  divorce,  ih.  An  examination  into  the  general  queftion  of 
marriage  within  afHnity^  with  reference  to  this  caie,  ib.  He  obtains 
the  deciiion  of  many  oniverfities  in  favour  of  his  divorce,  loz.  En- 
gages his  nobility  to  write  to  the  pope  concerning  it,  103.  Refofes 
the  pope's  fummons  to  appear  at  Rome,  ib,  U  concerned  at  Wol- 
fey's  death,  106.  Perfecutes  his  clergy  on  the  ftatate  of  provifors, 
wnich  is  compounded  with  him  by  the  convocation,  ib.  The  oon- 
vocation  acknowledges  his  fupremacy,  with  an  artful  refenration,  ib. 
Ifliies  a  pardon  to  the  laity  from  the  ftatute  of  provifors,  107. 
Paflcs  an  a6t  againft  levying  annates,  ib-  The  commons  rejed  a 
bill  to  fecure  his  right  of  wardihtps,  $cz.  and  his  conduct  thereopoaj 
108.  Explains  his  fcruples  aboat  his  marriage  to  Sir  ,Thoroas  Aud- 
ley,  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  109.  His  intervici^  with 
Francis  at  Boulogne,  iii.  Celebrates  his  marriage  with  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  ib,  Pafies  an  a£t  againft  all  appeals  to  Rome,  on  fnits  cog- 
nisable in  eccleiiaftical  courts,  11  a.  Publifhes  his  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  ib.  His  marriage  with  Catherine  declared  invalid  by 
archbifhop  Cranmer,  113.  Birth  of  the  princefs  Elisabeth*  ib. 
Creates  her  princefs  of  Wales,  ib.  Degrades  Catherine  to  (he  qaality 
of  princefs*dowager  of  Wales,  ib>  Accident  which  produced  his  final 
breach  with  the  pope,  116.  The  papal  authority  excluded  from  the 
regulation  of  monafteries,  and  eledion  of  bifhops,  by  parliament,  117. 
The  fucceffion  to  the  crown  regulated  by  parliament,  118.  Is  declared 
fupreme  head  of  the  church,  by  parliament,  120.  Was  the  moft  abfo- 
lute  prince  in  Europe,  137.  His  hatred  toward  the  reformers  ac- 
counted for,  128.  His  courtiers,  how  difpofed  with  regard  10  the  re- 
formation, 129..  His  paifions  made  ufe  of,  by  both  parties,  130.  Is 
abufed  perfonally  by  friar  Peyto  from  the  pulpit,  134.  Orders  Dr. 
Corren  to  preach  before  him,  who  juftifies  him,  ib,  Detedls  and  pn- 
niibes  tbt  bolj  maid  of  Kint^  and  her  affociates,  137.  Fifiier,  bifhop 
ofRocheiler,  executed  for  denying  his  fupremacy,  139.  Trial  and 
execution  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  140.  The  com't  of  Rome  enraged 
againft  him  on  account  of  thefe  executions,  ib.  Is  defiroos  of  a  re- 
conciliation with  pope  Paul  III.  ib.  Is  excommunicated  by  the 
pope,  141.  Renews  his  friendihip  with  FranciSf  and  propofes  mar* 
rying  the  princefs  Elizabeth  to  the  duke  of  Angoiileme«  ib,,  Remits 
money  to  the' German  protellancs^  142.    Invites  ov«r  the  principal 
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Germsn  dtvine^  142.  Death  of  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  her  dying 
letter  to  him,  143.  Hia  reply  to  the  emperor's  advances  toward  an 
accommodatioD»  144.  Is  difgofted  with  Francis  for  marrying  hit 
daughter  to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  146.  Appoints  Cromwel  hit 
vicar-genera),  148.  A  vifitation  of  the  monafteries,  t^.  Many  mo- 
il afteries  fnrrender  their  revennes,  190.  Their  doors  opened,  ih. 
The  lefier  nonaflenes  fopprefled  by  parliament,  ib.  Becomes  jealottt 
of  queen  Anne,  159.  His  jealottfy  ftrengthened  by  the  calomniet  of 
the  vifconntefs  of  Rochford,  ih.  Becomea  enamoured  with  the  lady 
Jane  Seymour,  1 56.  Orders  the  queen  and  (ome  of  her  attendanta 
to  be  confined,  157.    The  queen's  letter  to  hhn,  158.    Trial  of  the 

Sueen,  1 59.     Marries  the  lady  Jane  Seymour  the  next  day  after  Anne 
oleyn's  execntion,  162.    Receives  the  princefs  Mary  into  favour  on 
her  compliance  with  the  acknowledgment  of  his  fupremacy,  H, 
The  princeiTes  Mary  and  Elizabeth  illegitimated  by  parliament,  163. 
Articles  of  faith  framed  by  convocation,  and  correded  by  him,  i66. 
Remarks  on  his  (kill  in  conducting  the  alterations  in  relieion,  ibm 
Difcon tents  cfxcited  among  the  people  by  the  dxTperfed  monks,  170. 
An  inforreftion  againft  him,  headed  by  Dr.  Mackre!,  171.    Prevails 
on  the  infurgents  to  defert  their  chief,  who  is  executed,  ih.    An  id- 
furreCiion,  termed  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  raifed  in  the  north,  by 
Mr.  Aike,  ih.    His  manifefto  againft  them,  174.     The  infnrredion 
fappreflTed  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  17.5.     Prince  Edward  born,  and 
the  death  of  the  queen,  176.     Negotiates  Hvith  the  German  pro. 
teftants,  bat  without  effeft,  177.     Allows  only  i]n|le  copies  or  the 
bible  to  be  chained  in  fome  churches,   with  reftridions  as  to  the 
reading  of  it,  1^.     Supprcfles  the  lareer  monafteries,  178.     Pillages 
the  (hrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  burns^  hit  bones,  182.     Makes 
libera!  grants  of  the  revenues  of  the  relirious  houfes,  183.     Ereds 
fix  new  biihoprics,    Weftminfter,    Oxford,    Peterborough,    Briftol, 
Chefter,  and  Gloucefter,  ih.     The  rage  exprefled  againft  him  by  the 
coort  of  Rome,    on  his  fupprefiion  of  the  religious  houfes,    184. 
Procures  cardinal  Pole  to  be  difmifTed  from  his  legantine  charge  in 
Flanders,  186.     Executes  fome  noblemen  who  had  entered  into  a 
confpiracy  with  Pole,  187.     Declares  againft  the  authority  of  the 
conncil  of  Manjtua,   188.     Is  obftinately  attached  to  the  dodrine  of 
the  real  prefence,  189.     Enters  into  a  formal  difputaiion  with  Lam- 
bert concerning  the  eucharift,    191.      Sentences  Lambert    to  the 
flake,  192.     Pafles  the  bill  of  fix  articles,  for  abolifhing  diverfity  of 
opinions  in  religion,  194.    The  parliament  grants  the  force  of  laws 
to  his  proclamations,  196.     Propcunds  a  queftion  to  the  judges  re- 
Ipeding  the  power  of  parliament  in  attainders,  198.     The  abbey- 
lands  confirmed  to  him  by  parliament,  199.     Grants  a  general  pof- 
feffion  of  the  bible,  200.     Solicits  the  du  chefs -dowager  of  Longue- 
villein  marriage,  zoi.     Is  refufed  by  Francis,  on  account  ot  her 
previous  contrad  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  ih.    Demands  Anne  of 
Cleves  of  her  father,  ao2.     Sees  her  privately,  and  diilikes  her,  ih. 
Marries  her,  *neverlhelefs,  from  political  motives,  204.  ||Hlis  dif^fuft 
increafes,  ih.     Complains  to  parliament  of  the  diverfiiy  of  religions, 
^05.    Creates  Cromwel  earl  of  EfiTex,  and  knight  of  the  garter,  th. 
Obtains  of  .parliament  a  diffolutton  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Je- 
z  ^  rufalem. 
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Htnry  Vl.  enpcror  of  Germany,  obtains  polfeffion  of  Richard  t.  of 
England,  arreded  by  the  archduke  Leopold,  li.  23.  Hh  igoomi- 
nious  treatment  of  htm,  24..  Produces  and  accnfes  bim  before  the 
diet  at  Worms*  26.  Richard's  fpirited  anfwei-,  ik.  Is  threatened 
by  the  pope  with  anexcomnounication  for  detaining  Kim,  27.  Con- 
fen  ts  to  releafe  Richard  on  a  ranfom,  ^8.  Richard's  narrow  eicape 
out  of  his  hands,  ik. 

Heptarchy^  Sa?eon,  in  Britain,  eftablifliment  of,  ii*  26.  See  Keta^ 
Nortbumbtrland,  Eaft  Anglia,  Mereia,  Efftx^  Snjixy  IVtfix. 

StrSertt  attorney -general  impeaches,  by  the  king's  order,  lord  Kie^ 
bolcon,  and  the  five  commoners,  vi.  467.  Is  impeached  by  the 
commons  for  it,  478. 

Herffhrd^  Humphrey  de  Bohiin  earl  of^  confederates  with  Leicefttr  and 
other  barons  agatnft  Edward  I.  ii.  182.  Is  a  party  in  forming  the 
proyilions  of  Oxford,  18 1.  Is  gained  over  by  prince  Edward  to  the 
royal  caufe,  20D.  Refuses  to  ferve'in  the  expedition  agatnft  Galcoiiy» 
and  his  quarrel  with  the  king  on  the  occafion,  289.  Refufes  to 
attend  the  king  to  Flanders,  iS.  A  new  conftable  appointed  in  his 
room  for  that  lervice,  290.  He  and  the  earl  of  Norft^k  prefent  « 
remonftrance  to  him  at  his  departure,  iS.  They  obtain  from  parUa- 
ment  a  confirmation  of  the  charters  and  indemnity  for  themfelves, 
which  are  confirmed  by  the  king  abroad,  291.  Joins  in  the  con- 
federacy of  Thomas  earl   of    Lancafter,    againft   Piers  Gairaftoo* 

335-  .  .#  . 
,  Henry  duke  of,  accuses  the  dnke  of  Norfolk  in  pai^iaraent  m 

Richard  II. 's  time,  iii.  35.     Duel  between  them  (lopped  by  the 

king,  36.     Banifhed  for  ten  years,  /^.      Succeeds  his  father  in  the 

dukedom  of  LancaAer,  37.     See  Lancajfer,  and  Henty  IV. 

Here//,  an  t6i  paiTed  in  the  reign  Of  Richard  II.  enjoining  iherifis  to 
apprehend  the  preachers  of,  iii.  54.  Repealed,  55.  The  repeal 
fupprefled  by  the  clergy,  16.  The  law  of  the  fix  articles  for  abo- 
liihing,  pafied,  iv.   194      See  Articles. 

■■ ,  perfons  burnt  for,  William  Sautree,  iii.  65.  A  Lollard,  81. 
James  Bainham,  iv.  132.  Thomas  Btlney,  133.  Lambert,  193. 
Four  Dutch  anabaptifls,  i^.  Dr.  Barnes,  Jerome,  and  Gerard,  2iz. 
Abe!,  Petherftone,  and  Powd,  213.  Patrick  Hamilton,  in  Scot- 
land, 214.  Anne  Afcue,  Nicholas  Belenain,  John  Lafiels,  and  John 
Adams,  258.  Wifhart  the  Scots  reformer,  297.  Joan  Bocher,  and 
Van  Paris,  324.  Rogers  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  411.  Hooper 
bifliop  of  Gfoucefter,  412  Sanders,  i&.  Taylor  parfon  of  Had- 
ley,  ii,  Philpot  archdeacon  of  Winchefter,  413.  Ferrar  billiop 
of  Sc.  David's,  414.  Ridlry  bifliop  of  London,  and  Latimer  of 
Worccftcr,  ii.  Hunter  an  apprentice,  415.  Thomas  Hawkes>  ii. 
A  woman  at  Guernfey  and  her  infant,  ii.  An  expreA  commiffion 
iflued  more  effeflualiy  to  extirpate  it,  419.  A  proclamation  ren- 
dering the  poflefiion  of  heretical  books  capita],  ii.  An  eftimate  of 
the  number  of  perfons  burnt,  ii.  Archbiihop  Cranmer  burnt,  430. 
Walter  Mill, .in  Scotland,  v.  23.  Two  Arians,  by  James  I.  vi.  163. 
A  madman,  ii, 

Her4ticif  old  law  for  burning  of,  repealed^  viii.  332. 
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tJXireviiKrdt  an  Baft  Anglian  nobleman,   aflbmbles  his-  followers^  and 

ihelters  himfelf  in  the  i£Ie  of  Ely,  i.  250.     Reduced  by  William  the 

Conqueror,  and  received  into  favour,  £6i. 
Heriot,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  law,  what,  i.  225,  note. 
Htrries^  lord^  is  lent  by  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  then  in  England,  to 

Elizabeth,  to  exprefs  her  readioefs  to  juftify  herfelf  as  to  her  huibaod's 

murdei-,  v.  132.     His  fluduating  conduct  in  this  negotiation,   133. 

Is  appointed  by  Mary  one  of  the  commiilioners  in  this  caufe,  134. 

Refuies  to  anAver  Murray's  allegations  againft  Mary,  at  Hampton- 

courtj  140.    He  and  his  afTociates  break  up  the  conference,   143* 

Elizabeth's  reply  to  them,  144. 
Herrings^  battle  of,  between  Sir  John  Fallolff  and  the  connt  of  Dunois, 

ill.  r40. 
Htrtfgri,  earl  of.  Ton  of  the  proteflor  Somerfet,  is  privately  married  to 

the  lady  Catharine  Gray,  v.  61.     Is  with  his  lady  committed  to  che 

Tower,  62.     Is  profecuted  in  the  Har-chamber,  ib.     U  releafed  on 

his  .wife's  death,  ib, 
■  I     ■     ,  marquis  of,  anecdotes  of  his  life,  vi.  ;02.     Is  made  governor 

t5  the  prince,  ib,     Raifes  forces  for  the  king,  and  is  named  general 

of  the  weilern  counties,  ib.     Is  fent  with  prince  Maurice  inio  the 

weft,  518.     Battle  of  Lanfdown,  ib, 
Hixbam,  battle  of,  between  Montacute,  brother  of  the  earl. of  War^ 

wick,  and  the  Lancallrians,  iii.  224. 
Hijle^  ferjeant,  his  extraordinary  aiTertion  of  the  legal  prerogative  in 

thehottfe  of  commons,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  532. 
HialaSf  Peter,  fent  ambafTador  from  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  to 

Henry  VII.  to  negotiate  a  marriage,  between  Prince  Arthur  and  the 

Infanta  Catharine,  iii.  377.     Negotiates  a  truce  between  Henry  and 

James IV.  of  Scotland,  ib. 
Hickes^  Dr.  his  account  of  a.Saxon  fodilitium  or  compad^,  i.  206. 
High  commiffion,   or  ecdefiaflical  commiiCon,  origin   of  that  court, 

y.  262.    Its  great  power  and  arbitrary  exertion  of  it,  263.     Its  powe/s 

extended  by  the  queen,  265.  454.    The  commons  remonftrate  again i^ 

this  court,  vi.  54.    One  eftabliihed  in  Scotland,  89.     A  review  of  (he 

ofiences  cogAizable  by  this  court,  158.     Its  authority  moder.ued  by 

James.  I.  ib.     Is  aboliflied  in  Scotland  by  the  general  aflembly,  334. 

is  aboliihed  in  England  by  parliament,  420.     Is  revived  by  kiwg 

James  II.  viii.  267. 
HighlAudfrs^  and  Irifh,  the  fame  people,    i.  473.     Came  originally 

fronv  the  Irilh,  ib. 
HighwwfSy  the  6rft  toll  mentioned  for  repairing,  ii.  496.     The  £rsi; 

general  law  for  the  repair  of,  by  parifii  duty,  iv.  449. 
Htftorians,  monkifh,  a  charafter  of,  i.  28. 
Hiftwy^  ancient,  caufes  of  its  uncertainty  pointed  out,  i.  i.  18. 
Hoibet,  a  character  of  his  philosophy  and  politics,  vii.  346.  His  death  ih, 
Mohbjf^  Sir  Philip,  is  employed  by  the  nrotedor  Somerfet  to  follcit  a;j 

alliance  with  the  emperor  Charles  V«  out  fails,  i v.  333.    His  accouut 

ofhis  negotiation,  334. 
E0lgat$^  archbifliop  of  York,  is  imprifoned  on  the  aeceSon  of  que? rt 

Mary,  iv.  376. 
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tictland.     Sec  Nitberlanjs  and  United  Prvolnui. 

Hollingjhed,  his  account  of  the  manner  of  living  ftmons^  the  comffion 
people  juft  preceding  his  time,  iv.  449*  Curious  remarks  by  faim  of 
the  growth  of  luxcuy,  462. 

HMsj  forcibly  detains  the  fpeaker  of  the  honfe  of  commons  in  his  ch»r» 
until  a  remonftrance  is  pafTed  againft  tonnage  and  poundage,  vi.  275. 
His  fentence  by  the  court  of  king's- bench,  276.  Is  impeached  by 
the  king,  467.  Propofes  the  declaring  the  generals  of  the  pirlia- 
snentary  army  traitors,  vii.  131.  Is  made  a  lord  by  Charles  II.  350. 
When  ambaflador  at  Paris,  endeavours  to  make  the  French  t^ke  part 
with  the  Englifh  againft  the  Dutch,  404.  Is  fent  ambaflador  to  treat 
with  the  Dutch  at  Breda,  419.  Agrees  to  favour  the  intrigues  of 
France,  but  refufes  to  accept  a  bribe,  viii.  43,  note. 

Holio^ay,  a  merchant  of  Briftol,  is  executed  for  the  duke  of  Monmotfth'i 
coofpiracy,  viii.  198. 

Bolmeip  Sir  Robert,  his  expedition  againft  the  Dutch  fettlemeots, 
vii.  399.  Burns  a  fleet  of  Dutch  fhips  in  harboor,  414.  His  at- 
tempt on  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet,  478. 

Hafy  Land.     See  Crufadis'. 

Homeldon^  battle  of,  between  the  Piercies  and  the  earl  of  Dooglas, 
iii.  68. 

Homilies,  twelve,  publiihed  to  be  read  to  the  people,  iv.  291.  Biihop 
Gardiner's, objections  to  them,  293.  The  flaviih  principles  incul- 
cated in  them,  v.  468. 

HonoriuSf  pope,  his  avaricious  demands  on  the  clergy,  ii.  169. 

Hoofer,  biftiop  of  Gloucefter,  is  imprifoned  on  the  acceffion  of  qneen 
Mary,  iv.  376.  Is  cruelly  burnt  for  herefy,  412.  An  accooot 
of  his  fcroples  at  confecration,  and  the  compromife  he  obtained. 

Hops,  the  planting  of,  much  increafed  inthe  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  1S3. 
Hofton,  Sir  Ralph,  reduces  Cornwal  for  Charles  L  vi.  515.     Is  de> 

feated  at  Torrington,  vii.  62. 
Horn-cafi/e,  battle  of,  between  the  earl  of  Manchefter  and  the  royallfis, 

^>-  53S.- 

Hor/es  forbid  to  be  exported  by  Henry  VII.  iii.  401. 

Ho/pitality,  caufes  and  efFedts  of  the  decay  of,  in  England,  v.  487. 

Habam,  Sir  John,  is  by  the  houfe  of  commons  made  governor  of 
Hull,  vi.  47^.  Refufes  the  king  admittance  into  Hull,  489.  Is  de- 
tected in  an  intention  of  giving  up  the  place,  and  is,  with  his  ibo, 
fent  up  to  London  and  executed,  535. 

*M^fpur.     See  Fiercy, 
"  Honjoardi  Sir  Edward,  admiral,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  deftroys  Barton 
the  Scots  pirate,  iii.  425.     Ravages  the  coaft  of  France,  431.     U 
killed  in  an  engagement  in  Conquet  harbour,  ih.    His  idea  of  naval 
courage,  iB,  note. 

— -^ — ,  lord,  commands  the  main  body  of  the  Engliih  army  at  the 
battle  of  Flouden,  iii.  438.    Created  earl  of  Surrey,  440. 

,  lady  Catharine,  becomes  the  objed  of  the  alFedions  of  Henry 
VIII.  on  his  difgvft  againft  Anne  of  Clevet,  iv.  207.  Is  married  to 
Henry,  211.    Is  accufed  to  the  king  of  iacoiiiinency ,  218.    Her  con- 
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f^ifiott,  iig.     Is  attainted  bf  parliament^  220.     Beheaded  with  the 
vifcoLintefs  of  Rochcfordy  221. 

Hb^ardy  lady  Frances,  is  married  to  the  earl  of  Eflex,  vi.  67.  Receives 
him  from  hi?  travels  with  obftinate  difguft,  ih.  Contrafts  a  familiiriry 
with  Carre  tifcoontRochefter,  ih.  Procures  the  difgracc  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  68.  Is  divorced  and  married  to  Carre,  then  earl  of  Somer- 
fet,  7a.  '  Pfocunrs  Ovtrbury.td  be  poifoned,  ib.  h  fdund  guilty  of 
Overbury's  death,  77.     Is  pardoned,  78.     Dies  in  obfcurity,  ib. 

— — r — ,  lord,  one  of  the  cabal  of  fix,  his  evidence  againft  lord  RufTel, 
viii.  190.  Gives  evidence  againil  Algernon  Sidney^  197;  and 
againft  Hambden,  198. 

Hubert^  aa*chbifhop  of  Canterbtiry,  and  chief  judiciary,  punifhes  Fitz- 
Oibert,  alicenrious  lawyer,  it,  37.  Affifts  John,  in  his  claim  to  the 
fucceffion  on  Richard's  death,  41.  Samdlons  a  fynod  by  his  legatine 
authority^  56.     Dies,  57. 

•i — ,  a  fervant  of  earl  Bothwel,  is  executed  for  the  marder  of  Darn* 

ley,  and  charges  queen  Mary  wich  being  accefTary  to  it»  v.  142. 

def  Burgh,  chief  Judiciary,  is  chofen  joint  protedor  of  the  realm 


with  the  bifliop  of  Wincheftcr,  on  the  death  of  the  carl  of  Pembroke, 
H.  152.  Takes  Rockingham  caftlc  on  the  carl  of  Albemarle's  rebel- 
lion, 155.  £x<^cutes  Conftantine  Fitz- Arnulf  and  his  adbciatcs  for  a 
rebellious  riot  in  London,  154.  Obtains  of  the  pope  a  bull,  declaring 
Henry  111.  of  age  for  government,  155.  His  charaAer,  159.  His 
removal' from  the  miniftry,  and  fubfequent  viciflitudest  160. 

Mudihras\  the  eVent  on  whidi  that  poem  was  founded,  vii.  332.  Cha« 
rafter  of  that  performance,  viii.  337. 

Httd/on*s  Bay  company,  its  charter  when  firfl  granted,  viii.  329. 

ifugonots\  or  French  prOtelUnts.  See  ConJe ;  CoUtrnii  Na^arre^  An- 
thony king  of;  Guift'y  MediciSf  Catharine  de;  Montmorency^  Uq.--^-^ 
BactlefofDreux,  572.  Battle  of  St.  Dennis,  and  fiege  of  Chartres, 
186.  The  court  agrees  to  an  accommodation,  ib,  A  fcheme  formed 
for  feissing  the  prince  of  Conde  and  the  admiral  Coligni,  ib.  Battle 
of  Jarnac,  and  death  of  Conde,  i^.  Battle  of  Moncontour,  188. 
Charles  marries  his  fifter  to  the  prince  of  Navarre,  205.  The  queen 
-  vf  Navarre  poifoned,  ib.  MaiTacre  of  Paris,  ik.  Arc  calumniated 
at  foreign  courts  to  palliate  thefe  barbarities,  206.  Take  arms  again, 
269.  Make  peace  with  Henry  III.  212.  The  catholic  league  formed 
againft  them  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  ib.     War  declared  againft  them 

'  again,  268.  Affiftance  fent  to  the  king  of  Navarre  by  Elizabeth,  355. 
The  Bnglilh  (hips  fent  againft  Rochelle  defcrt,  vi.  208.  The  Dutch 
aflift  the  French  in  reducing  that  town,  209.  Rochelle  reduced, 
263.  A  toleration  continued  to  them,  ib.  Are  ]>errecuted  and 
driven  out  of  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  edid  of  NanUE, 
viii.  243. 

Hull,  a  magazine  formed  there  by  the  parliament,  and  Sir  John  Ho- 
tham  appointed  governor,  vi.  479.  The  king  refafed  admittance 
into,  489. 

Hume,  lord,  procures  the  regency  of  Scotland  to  be  conferred  on  the 
duke  of  Albany,  iv.  6.  Is  traduced  to  the  regent,  7.  Makes  war 
againft  the  regent*  and  is  put  to  deatb>  8. 
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Humi^  Sir  David,  aflaffinatea  Darcy,  warden  of  the  marches  in  ScoC« 
land,  iv.  8. 

,  lord,  joins  a  confederacy  of  Scotch  nobles,  to  proteft  prince 
James  againft  the  attempts  of  Bothwel,  and  to  puniih  the  murderen 
of  Darnjey,  v.  119.  Surrounds  Mary  and  Bothwel  in  Borthwic 
caftle,  who  efcapc  from  him,  ih. 

-,  lord,  figns    a   protedation  againft  the  liturgy  in  Scotland^ 


VI.  329. 

HuHttr^  an  apprentice,  burnt  for  herefy,  iv.  415. 
Hujbandrj^   remarks  on  the  regulations   to  promote  it,   ena&ed  by  ' 

Henry  VII.  iii.  403. 
Hufs^  John,  burnt  for  herefy  by  the  council  of  Conftance,  iii.  119. 
Bjdi^  Sir  Edward,  is  made  chancellor,  and  created  earl  of  Clarendon, 

vii.  35 1 .     See  Clarendon. 

J. 

^AMAICA^  the  ifland  of,  t^en  from  the  Spaniards  by  Pen  and 

J     Venables,  vii.  255. 

J^mei  I.  of  England,  an  examination  into  his  pretenfioos  to  the  crown, 
vi.  I.  His  fuccefHon  admitted  by  Elizabeth  on  her  death-bed,  2. 
Forbids  the  refort  of  people  to  him  on  his  journey  to  London,  3. 
His  profufe  dillribution  of  titles,  ih.  His  partiality  to  his  coun- 
trymen, ih.  Receives  embafCes  of  congratulation,  6.  Concludea  a 
treaty  with  Prance,  for  the  fupport  of  the  United  Provinces,  7. 
A  confpiracy  againil  him  deteded,  8.  Summons  a  conference  of 
divines  at  Hampton -court,  on  points  of  faith  and  religious  diici- 
pline,  10.  Why  averfe  to  the  puritans,  11.  His  behaviour  at  the 
conference,  13.  His  reply  when  folicited  in  favour  of  prophefyings, 
14.  Summons  a  parliament,  ih.  Orders  that  no  out-law  ihall  be 
chofen,  iS*  Orders  the  commons  to  confer  with  the  judges  con- 
cerning the  election  of  Sir  Francis  Goodwin,  an  out-law,  19.  Com- 
promiles  the  affair  with  them,  ib.  His  mifiaken  notions  of  goVtm- 
ment  and  regal  prerogative,  22.  Calls  in  and  annuls  all  patenu 
for  monopolies,  23.  Public-fpirited  attempts  of  the  commons,  24* 
'  Is  defirous  of  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  25.^  The  com- 
roons  backward  in  granting  fupplies  to  him,  26.  Prorogues  the  par- 
liament, 27.  Concludes  a  peace  with  Spain,  ib.  His  eagernefs  for  a 
'  ceiTation  ot  hodilities,  28.  Why  ignorant  of  foreign  politics,  29.  Is 
ftnA  in  executing  the  penal  laws  againfl  papiils,  30.  Hiftory  of  the 
gunpowder  confpiracy,  31.  Receives  obfcure  hints  of  it,  34.  Hit 
ipeech  to  parliament  on  this  occafion,  38.  His  religious  fentimencs 
explained,  ib.  Remarks  on  his  fpeech  in  favour  of  the  proje^led  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  40.  Affumes  the  ftyle  of  king  of  Great  Britain, 
42.  Checks  the  commons  in  an  intended  petition  againft  popilh  recn- 
nints^  and  for  lenity  toward  the  puritans,  43.  Lays  open  his  neceflities 
'  to  parliament,  but  is  mortiiied  with  a  refufal  of  fuitable  fupplies,  46. 
Cauies  of  the  prefent  poverty  of  the  crown,  47.  How  indaced  to  ar- 
bitrary exertions  of  bi&  prerogative,  49.  A  fpirit  difcoverable  among 
-  the  commofli  forreforming  (he  conflitntion  on  free  principles,  c  1 .  Owns 
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proclamations  not  to  le  equal  to  lawt,  but  pleads  precedents  and  uti- 
lity for  them,  5^2.  Enters  into  a  treaty  for  relioquKhment  of  ward  ■ 
(hips  and  purveyance,  ^4.  His  pleafant  conceit  on  the  occaiion,  iB* 
note.  Procures  Vorilius,  an  Arminian  profelTor  of  divinity,  to  be  ba- 
nilhed  from  the  United  Provinces,  57.  How  induced  at  length  to 
alter  his  opinion  of  the  abfolute  decrees  of  God,  166.  Founds  a  col- 
lege at  Chelfea  for  the  refutation  of  papifls  and  puritans,  167.  His 
plan  for  the  civilizing  Ireland,  58.  Death  and  charaAer  of  Henry 
prince  of  Wales,  6z.  Marries  the  princefs  Elizabeth  to  the  eledtor 
palatine,  63.  His  rapid  promotion  of  Robert  Carrey  a  young  Scots 
gentleman,  64.  Undertakes  his  education^  ib.  Unites  the  families  < 
of  Howard  and  Devereux  by  marriage,  66.  Is  prevailed  on  to  pro- 
cure the  divorce  of  lady  EiTex,  69.  Creates  Carre  earl  of  Somerfet,' 
70.  Raifes  money  by  the  fale  of  titles,  71.  Calls  a  parliament,  ib. 
DilTolves  it  in  anger^  and  imprifons  fome  of  the  members,  73.  In- 
ftances  of  his  indifcretion  in  political  converfation,74.  Young  Georee 
Vyiiers  introduced  to  him,  -jS.  Makes  Villiers  his  cup-bearer,  tb. 
Is  informed  of  the  fecret  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  death,  77.  Orders 
a  ftriA  inquiry  into  the  afFair,  ib.  Pardons  Somerfet  and  his  lady, 
78.  His  conduft  in  this  inftance  extenuated,  79,  Creates  Villiers 
duke  of  Buckingham,  ib,  and  lord  high  admiral,  ib.  Delivers  up 
the  cautionary  towns  to  the  Dutch  for  money,  80.  His  motives  to 
this  compoiition  explained,  ib,  Propofes  to  vifit  Scotland,  83.  His 
former  endeavours  to  eilabliih  epifcopal  authority  in  Scotland,  84. 
Propofes  to  the  Scots  parliament  a  law,  for  the  government  of  the 
church  to  be  veiled  in  him  and  the  bifhops,  89.  Is  forced  to  drop  the 
a£i,  90.  Summons  a  meeting  of  Scots  bifhops  and  clergy  at  St.  An- 
drews, ib.  U  referred  by  them  tea  general afTembly,  ib.  Reludance 
of  the  general  aflembly  in  admitting  the  ceremonies  enjoined  by  him, 
fh.  Allows,  by  proclamation  in  England,  fports  and  exercifes  on  the 
Sunday,  02.  Releafes  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  grants  permiflion  for 
his  expedition  to  Guiana,  94.  Executes  Raleigh  on  his  return,  99. 
Why  he  refufed  to  acknowledge  the  ele£lor  palatine  as  king  of  Bohe- 
mia, 103.  The  nation  difcontented  at  his  inadivity  in  the  eleflor's 
caufe,  104.  Obtains  fappHes  from  parliament,  107.  His  reply  to 
the  reprefentation  of  grievances,  108.  Fall  of  the  chancellor  Bacon, 
109.  Prorogues  the  parliament,  110.  Recals  his  patents  for  mono- 
polies,'and  redrefles  grievances,  III.  The  commons  remon (Irate  to 
bim  in  favour  of  the  eleflor  palatine,  and  againft  the  Spanifh  match, 
112.  Reproves  thp  hoofe  for  this  meafure,  113.  They  repeat  their 
remonftrance,  114.     His  behaviour  to  the  committee  who  prefent  it, 

115.  Tears  the  proteftation  of  the  commons  out  of  their  journals, 

1 16.  Diifolves  the  parliament,  and  punifhes  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
fition,  ib.  The  remarks  of  both  parties  on  thefe  difputes  between 
liim  and  the  parliament,  118.  Negotiates  with  the  emperor  in  favour 
of  the  elector  palatine,  122.  Pertuades  him  tofubmiffion,  124.  (lis 
want  of  fpirit  ridiculed  abroad,  ib.  His  efforts  to  conclude  the 
Spanifli  match,  ib.  His  confent  obtained  for  prince  Charles's  journey 
to  Spain,  which  he  repAits  afterwards,  130.  Is  bullied  by  Buck- 
ingham into  compliance,  331.  Conceffions  in  favour  of  the  catl^olic 
irehgion  made  by  him  in  the  marriage  treaty,  135.    Yields  to  Buck- 
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.{ogham's  oppofitlon  to  the  matcb,  137.     AfTents  to Bvckingli^U  ui- 
fioccrc  reprcfeoiation  of  the  affair  to  j^rliajnent,  141.     Agxcres  to  « 
war  with  Spain,  142.     Endcaroura  to  juftify  the  carl  of  Mixldlefex, 
impeached  by  the  commons,  144.     Begins  to  eftrangc  himfelf  from 
Buckingham,   146.     Receives  intimations  of  Buckingham's  fcbcojes 
from  the  Spanifh  ambaflador,   147.     Sends  forces  to  aiSilthr.  Dtftch 
againft  Spain,  149.     Enters  into  a  treaty  for  the  marriage  of  Charles 
with  the  princeft  Henrietta  of  France,  iL     Undertakes  the  recovery 
of  the  palatinate,  but  to  no  purpofe,  151.     Dies,  153.     His  cha- 
xafter,  ih.     Charader  of  his  queen,    154.     The  number  of  pcert 
created  by  him,  ib.    His  moderation  in  caufes  tried  before  the  court 
of  high  commiffion,  158.     Two  Arians  burntin  this  reign,  163.     A 
review  of  manners  durbg  this  reign,   166.     Difcouraged  the  gentry 
]iving  in  town,   169.     Inllance  of  his  liberality,  173.     His  attentioa 
to  the  navy,  180.     His  averfion  to  tobacco,   188.     His  charader  as 
a  writer,   196.     His  reafon  for  expelling  Toby  Matthews  from  the 
houfe  of  commons,  550.     His  notions  of  the  regal  power,  from  his 
book  of  The  true  laivs  offreemonartbUs,  553.     Inquiry  into  his  con« 
dufl  in  the  caf^  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  ^55.     Remarks  on  his  admi- 
nidration  in  general,  560.     Is  acknowledged  by  parliament  to  have 
allowed  more  freedom   of  debate  than  any  of  his  predecefibrs,  566. 
The  general   notions  of  the  Englilh  government  at  this    time,  /Jt. 
Tellimony  of  the  advantages  derived  from  his  peaceable  difpoikion, 
56B. 
James  II.  his  accefljon  and  fird  profefTions,  viii.  215.     Orders  by  pro* 
clamation  a  continuance  of  the  cuCtoms  and  excife,  216.     Gees  pub- 
licly to  mafs,  217.     Sends  an  agent  to  the  pope,  ib.     His  reception 
of  the  exclunonids,    218.     His  attachment   to   Mrs.   Sedley,  219. 
Summons  a  parliament,  ziQ.     His  fpeech  to  parliament  on  the  fub- 
je^of  his  revenue,  ib.     Receives  a  grant  of  his  revenue  during  life, 
224.     Monmouth's  rebellion  fuppre/Ted,  229.     His  uodifguiied  and 
peremptory  knguage  to  parliament,  239.     Prorogues,  and  afterdif* 
folvcs  it,  242.     Remarks  on  his  imprudence  with  refped  to  religion, 
ih.     His  refolute  exertion  of  the  difpenfing  power,  244.     Endeavours 
to  eflablifh  it  by  the  cafe  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  ib.    Difplaces  four 
judges,  247.     Brings  four  popiih  lords  into  the  privy  council,  250. 
His  violent  meafures  for  the  eflablifh  men  t  of  popery  in  Ireland,  251. 
Revives  the  court  of  high  com miflion,  254.     IfTues   a  declaration  of 
general  indulgence,   and  fufpends  the  penal  laws  againft  noncon>- 
formity^  256.     Sufpends  all  penal  laws  in  ecclefiadical  affairs,  and 
grants  a  general  liberty  of  confcience,  257.     Pays  court  to  the  dif- 
fencers,  258.     Sendsa  folemn  embaffy  toRome,  260*     Fonrcathelic 
bifhops  confecrated,    262.     Diflblves  the  parliament,  ib,     Recom-, 
mends  a  Benedictine  to  a  degree  at  Cambridge,  264.     His  conteft 
with  Magdalen-college,  26^.     Repeats  his  declaration  of  iodulgejice, 
and  orders  it  to  be  read  in  churches,  267.     Commits  $x  biihops, 
with  the  primate,  to  the  Tower,  for  petitioning  againfl  the  declara- 
tion of  indulgence,  269.     Orders  Gifford,  dodor  of  the  Sorbonneji 
to  be  eledled  prefident  of  Mag4alen- college,  273.    Birth  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  ib.     Applies  to  the  prince  of  Orange  for  bis  concurreace 
in  his  fchemesj  279.     Shews  his  difpleafuxe  agaiafl  the  Dutch,  aSi. 
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h  inibrm^d  by  Lewis  XIV.  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  fchemesy  287. 
Difavows  Lewis's  xnemorial  to  the  States  ia  his  favoary  289.  His 
army  and  navy  become  difaFedled  and  mutinous,  i^.  Retra^s  his 
jneafures,  291.  The  prince  of  Orange  lands  at  Torbay,  294.  His 
chief  officers  and  foldiery  defert  him,  295.  Is  deferted  by  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  and  the  princefs  Anne,  296.  His  contternatioa 
at  his  misfortunes,  297.  IfTues  writs  for  a  new  parliament,  and  fends 
commiifioners  to  treat  with  the  princefs  of  Orange,  298.  Sends 
away  the  queen  and  prince,  and  flies,  301.  Is  feized  by  the  popu- 
lace, and  brought  back  to  London,  303.  Embarks  for  France,  305. 
His  charader,  ii. 

y^uMt^  fon  of  Robert  king  of  Scotland,  afterwards  James  1.  taken  pri- 
foner  and  educated  by  Henry  IV.  of  England,  lii.  75.  His  father 
dies,  tb.  Carried  to  France  by  Henry  V.  114.  Rellored  by  the, 
duke  of  Bedford,  128.     Murdered,  129. 

■■  II.  of  Scotland^' general  view  of  his  condu6l,  iii.  220.     How 

killed,  ib. 

III.  of  Scotland,  hischarader,  iii.  332.     Enters  into  a  feven 


years  truce  with  Henry  VII.  333.     Murdered,  352. 

IV.  of  Scotland,  fucceeds  on  the  murder  of  his  father,  iii.  352. 

Receives  Perkin  Warbec,  and  marries  him  to  a  Scots  lady,  371.  In- 
vades England  in  conjundion  with  Perkin,  ib.  Makes  a  truce  with 
Henry  VII.  and  fends  Perkin  away,  378.  Marries  Margaret,  cldcft 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  386.  Sends  a  fleet  to  aflifl  the  French  againft 
Henry  VIII.  426.  Ravages  Northumberland,  437.  Lofes  his  time 
with  lady  Ford,  ib.  Defeated,  and  fuppofed  to  be  killed  at  the  l^at- 
tle  of  Flouden,  439. 

■V.  of  Scotland^  is  withdrawn  by  his  mother  Margaret  from  the 


power  of  the  dnke  of  Albany,  regent  of  Scotland,  iv.  7.  Flies  from 
the  power  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  125.  Takes  the  government  into 
his  own  hands,  ib.  Refufes  to  concur  with  his  uncle  Henry  of  Eng- 
land in  (baking  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  124.  Affilts  Francis  again  ft 
the  emperor,  14^.  Is  married  to  Francis's  daughter  Magdalen,  146. 
Death  of  qneen  Magdalen,  ib.  Is  betrothed  to  the  duchefs-dowager 
of  Longueville,  whom  Henry  notwithitanding  folicits  in  marriage, 
201.  She  is  fent  to  Scotland,  ib.  Is  perfuaded  by  Henry  to  join  him 
in  his  religious  innovations,  216.  His  clergy  diifuade  him,  ib» 
Henry  publishes  a  manifeflo  againft  him,  227.  Sir  Robert  Bowes 
defeated  by  the  lords  Hume  and  Huntley,  228.  Is  difconcerced  in 
his  operations  by  the  difaffedlion  of  his  nobility,  229.  Removes  lord 
Maxwell,  and  appoints  Oliver  Sinclair  gii^neral  of  his  army,  ib. 
Battle  of  Solway,  ib.     His  death  and  charader,  230. 

prince,  fon  of  Mary  queen  of  Scotland  and  her  hufband  lord 


Darn  ley,  born,  v.  100.  Is  protected,  by  an  aHbciation  of  nobility, 
from  the  attempts  of  Bothwell,  to  get  him  into  his  power,  118.  His 
mother  forced  to  reHgn  the  crqwn,  J24.  See  the  next  article. 
>-^ — VI.  of  Scotland,  proclaimed  and  drowned,  an  infant,  v.  125. 
His  party  openly  efpoufcd  by  queen  Elizabeth,  202.  209.  The  earl 
of  Morton  refigns  the  regency  to  him,  231.  Count  d'Aubigney  is 
fent  by  the  duke  of  Guife  to  detach  him  from  the  Engliih  intereft,  ib. 
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imrotf  IV,  |>oge>  eills  9  general  council  at  Ljrops,  to  c^commoDicate 
the  emperor  Frederic,  li.  1 70.  His  claims  of  ecdefiailical  revenoes« 
H,  Offers  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall^  who 
xefofesit,  171. 

Inoio/a^  the  Spanifli  ambafTador,  gives  James  I.  a  paper,  difcoveriag  the 
fchemes  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  vi.  147. 

I^fiitution  rf  a  Chrijlian  man,  a  treatife  fo  called,  wrote  and  publifhed 
by  Henry  VIU.  iv.  223. 

Inarcurfusm^nus,  or  great  treaty  of  commerce,  concluded  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Flemings,  iii.  378. 

Jntereft  9/ m9juy,  when  ferll  regulated  by  law,  iv,  278.  Declared  illegal 
hy  parliament,  354.  The  rates  of,  how  limited  in  England  and 
France  in  the  time  of  queen  Eli ssabeth,  v.  483.  The/ates  of,  in  the 
leign  of  James  I.  vi.  172. 

fMv^uru,  difpute  between  pope  Gregory  Vll.  and  the  emperor 
HtjxTj  IV.  CQccerning,  i.  267.  Between  pope  Pafcal  II.  and  Henry  I. 
cf  England,  326.  Artifices  qf  the  popes,  to  annex  the  privileges  of, 
to  the  papacy,  ii.  59. 

y^wt  D^ArCt  commonly  called  the  MaUofOrltanSt  her  hiftory  previooa 
to  her  public  adtions,  iii.  142.  Becomes  infpired  with  a  defireto  affift 
Charles  VII.  oppreffed  by  the  Englifli,  ib.  Applies  to  the  governor  of 
Vaucouleurs,  who  fends  her  to  the  king,  143.  Offers  to  raife  the 
fiege  of  Orleans,  ib.     Examined  by  the  theologians  and  parliament, 

144.  EnuuAed  with  the  command  of  a  convoy  to  fupply  Orleans, 

145.  Enters  Orleans  with  fafety,  1460  Another  convoy  enters  on- 
lDolefted,i^.  Drives  the  Englifh  from  one  of  their  polls,  147.  Madect 
two  others,  148.  Wounded,  ih.  The  befiegers  retire,  149.  Takes 
Jergeau,  whither  the  earl  of  Suffolk  had  retired,  by  affault,  iB.  The 
probable  (hare  (he  had  in  thefe  enterprifes,  150.  Attends  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  at  Rheims,  152.  General  terror  which  the  repbru 
cf  her  raifed,  ih.  Inclines  to  return  home,  but  is  detained  by  Do- 
nois,  1 54.  Goes  to  the  afliilance  of  Campeigne,  and  is  taken  pri- 
foner,^  /^.  fee  view  of  her  con  dn6V,  155.  Tried  for  forcery,  156. 
Interrogatories  put  to  her,  157.  Condemned,!^.  Recants  her  pre- 
tcnfions  to  infpiration,  ic8.     Burnt, /^. 

Jchtt  fourth  fon  of  king  Henry  II.  his  father's  kind  intentions  in  his 
favour,  i.  4.34.  Sent  to  reduce  Ireland  without  eifefl,  453.  His 
father's  grief  on  finding  him  a  party  in  his  brother  Richard's  revolt, 
462.  The  bounty  of  his  brother  Richard  I.  to  him,  ii.  2.  Marries 
i^vifa,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Gloucefter,  ib.  Summons  a  council 
«t  Reading,  in  his  brother  Richard's  abfence,  to  oppofe  the  tyranny 
of  Longchamp,  bifhopof  Ely,  guardian  of  the  realm,  17.  Is  fed uced 
60m  his  allegiance  by  tbe  offers  of  Philip  of  France,  ib.  Abets 
Philip's  invafion  of  Normandy,  24.  Claums  the  kingdom  of  Eng« 
land,  as  heir  to  his  brother,  whom  he  reported  to  be  dead,  25.  Re- 
turns to  Erance,  and  openly  acknowledges  his  alliance  with  Philip, 
ibm  All  his  pofTeflions  in  England  forfeited  on  account  of  this  trea- 
foo,  29.  The  laconic  letter  fent  him  by  Philip  on  Richard^s  Te* 
leafe,  30.  His  treacherous  conduft  to  Philip,  previous  to  his  fub- 
mittiflg  to  his  brother,  31.    Retrofpe&  of  his  meafures  to  fecure  the 
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fteceffion,  wfiik  his  brother  wat  abfent  lo  Paleftme,  40.  His  ac 
ceffion  to  the  crown  oa  Richard's  death,  if^i.  Concludes  a  peace  w.ith. 
Fhilip>  43*  Procured  a  diiorce  from  his  wife,  and  efpoufes  Ifabella, 
daughter  of  ihe  count  of  Angouleme,  who  had  been  married  to  the 
count  de  la  Marche*  43.  His  nobles  refofe  to  attend  him  to  qnell 
the  commotions  in  France,  without  a  confirmation  of  their  privileges, 
ib.  But  are  intimidated  by  him,  44.  Incenfes  the  Norman  baron t 
again  ft  him »  ib.  Violates  his  engagements  to  Philip,  45.  Takes 
young  Arthur,  duke  of  firitanny,  prifoner,  with  the  count  de  la 
Marche,  and  other  Norman  baron?,  46.  His  conference  with  Ar- 
thur, 47.  Kills  him,  ib.  Generally  deteftcd  for  this  cruel  a^,  ^.g. 
Is  fummoned  before  Philip  to  anfwer  for  this  murder,  and^  on  noQ« 
Appearance,  fentenced  to  forfeit  all  his  royalties  in  France,  49.  Be- 
fieges  Alen9on,  but  ohjiged  to  abandon  it  by  the  addrefs  of  Philip,/^. 
Reiigns  himfeif  to  a  (lupidina^ivity,  ;o.  Flies  over  to  England  oa 
the  uking  of  Chateau  GaiUard,  53.  The  po^ef^on  of  Normandy 
recovered  by  the  French,  54.  OpprefTes  bis  barons  for  deferting  him 
in  Normandy,  ib.  Makes  incffedual  preparations  for  recovering 
Normandy,  55.  Makes  a  difgraceful  expedition  to  Rochelle,  ib.  Re- 
narks  on  the  tendency  of  his  behaviour,  ib.  His  •condud  on  the 
clandeilioe  eleflion  of  Reginald  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  57.  Pro- 
cures John  de  Gray,  biihop  of  Norwich,  to  be  elefUd,  58.  Appeals 
to  the  pope  on  the  occafion,  ib>  His  rage  on  the  pope's  fettlnr 
aiide  both  competitors,  and  appointing  cardinal  Langton  to  'the 
pnmacy»6i.  Expds  the  monks  of  Chrifl-church,  /^.  Is  threatened 
with  an  interdict,  62.  His  oppofitioo  and  incapacity  to  fupport  it» 
/i.  The  kingdom  interdided,  and  the  immediate  confequences  of 
It,  ib.  His  retaliation,  64.  His  cruel  treatment  of  William  de 
Braottfe'a  wife  and  fon,  66,  Is  excommunicated,  ib.  His  treatment 
of  Geoffrey  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  67.  His  biihops  withdraw 
themfelves  out  of  the  kingdoni,  68.  Is  deiened  by  his  nobility,  ib. 
Propofes  a  conference  with  Langton,  but  his  terms  rejefled  by  him,  ^ 
ib.  His  fubjeds  abfolved  from  their  allegiance  to  him,  ib.  Hit 
kingdom  offered  by  the  pope  to  Philip  of  France,  who  prepares  aa 
Brmament  to  take  poflelTion  of  it,  69.  A^embles  his  vaiTals  at- 
Dover,  10  oppofe  him,  70.  Is  prevailed  on  by  the  legate  Pandolf  to 
fubmtt  to  the  pope,  ib,  Rfefigns  his  kingdom  to  the  pope,  71. 
{iis  mean  homage  to  Pandolf,  72.  His  cruel  refentment  to  Peter  of 
Pomfret,  73.  Fropofes  an  invafion  of  France,  but  is  deferred  by 
his  barons,  74.  His  abje£t  fubmiflions  to  Langton'  and  the  prelatea 
who  returned  with  him,  75.  The  exorbitant  claims  of  reftitutioo  by 
hit  clergy,  76.  The  interdiA  taken  off^Jb.  Makes  a  fruitlefs  expe- 
dition to  France,  77.  His  barons  confederate  for  a  renewal  of  their 
charter  of  liberties,  79.  Their  formal  demand  thereof,  80.  Yields 
the  right  of  inveftitures  to  his  clergy  to  attach  them  to  him,  ib. 
Appeals  to  the  pope  againll  his  barons,  81.  Refnfes  to  grant  "their 
demands,  ib.  They  commence  hodilfties  againll  him«  82.  He  figns 
the  great  charter  of  Engliih  Hberties>  84.  Makes  farther  concefliont 
to  them,  89.  Twenty-hve  barons  appointed  confervators  of  this 
charter,  90.  Takes  fecret  meafures  to  oppofe  his  barons,  and  ap- 
plies  to  the  pope,  91*    Receives  forces  from  abroad,  with  the  pope's 
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'  btt}]  againfl  tbe  great  charter,  92.  Qiefieget  snd  takes  the  caHfii  of 
Kockeiler,  93*  His  crnel  treatment  of  the  garrifon,  and  devaftatioD 
».  the  open  conn  try,  ih.  The  barons  offer  the  kingdom  toL^wia,  (oa 
cf  Philip  of  France,  94.  Is  defeated  by  the  French  •Toldiers  ODtbe 
arrival  of  Lewis,  9c.  Dies,  97.  His  charader,  i3.  His  chiUUtna 
5^.  Granted  the  firfl  charter  to  the  city  of  London,  99.  Hts  civel 
cxtonion  of  money  from  a  very  rich  jew,  226. 

ya£»,  king  of  France,  fon  of  Philip  de  Valois,  puts  the  OHiftable  d'Eo 
to  death;  ii.  450.  Seizes  Charles  kiag  of  Navarre,  and  imprifons 
lbiin»  451.  Is  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  at  Poitiers,  by  prince 
Edward,  458.  Is  nobly  treated  by  Edward,  459.  Is  carried  to  Loo- 
don,  460.  Concludes  a  difhonoarable  treaty  with  Edward,  which  it 
^ifciaimed  by  the  dauphin,  46^.  Recovers  his  liberty  by  the  treaty 
o^  Bretigni,  469.  Ratifies  this  treaty  at  Calais,  470.  Retanu  to. 
£ngland  and  dies,  471. 

,  Don,  of  Auftria,  is  a|)pointed  governor  of  the  Low  Coontries, 

00  the  death  of  Requefens,  v.  219.  Is  forced  to  agree  to  the  treaty 
called  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  it.  Breaks  this  treaty,  and  feiasea 
Kamur,  220.  Proje£^s  a  marriage  with  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  i^« 
Gains  an  advantage  over  the  Flemings  at  Gemblours,  zi^.  Is  poi- 
foned,  as  fuppofed,  by  Philip,  li. 

',  III.  duke  of  Britanny,  marries  his  brother's  daaghtcr,  as  kia 
bdrefs,  to  Charles  de  Blois,  ii.  415. 

J§hm  9/  Gaunt,     See  Lancafiir. 

J§bn/Qn  compared  with  Shakefpeare  as  a  dramatic  writer,  vi.  192. 

J^ms^  colonel,  contributes  to  the  defeat  of  Charles  I«  at  Chefter,  vii.  6i* 

• ,  Inigo,  is  pr<^ecQted  by  the  parliament,  for  adding  ia  reboilding 

tbe  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  vii.  341. 

JrftpK  Michael,  inftigates  an  infurreflionin  Cornwal  agatnft  Henry  VII« 
iiL  373.    Defeated  and  executed,  376. 

Jamrntds  of  the  bot^fe  tf  commotu,  when  they  firft  began  to  be  regularly 
kept,  vi.  44. 

yejct,  cornet,  feizet  king  Charles  I.  at  Holdenby,  and  carries  him  to  the 
army,  vii.  88. 

Inland,  an  expedition  againft,  undertaken  by  Henry  II  i.  423.  State 
of,  at  that  time,  424.  Its  diilindl  fovereignties,  425.  Granted  to 
Henry  II.  by  pope  Adrian  III.  426.  See  Dermot,  StrngAow,  and 
Fiix-StipbiHs*  Improper  condudl  of  the  Engliih  with  regard  to,  430. 
Piers  Gavallott  made  lord- lieu  ten  ant  of,  by  Edward  II.  ii.  331.  Ia 
grievoufly  opprefled  by  the  Eoglifh,  342.  Robert  Bruce,  king  of 
Scotland,  makes  an  unfuccefsful  expedition  to,  ih.  Annual  expence 
of,  to  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  iii.  121.  Attached  to  the 
hoofe  of  York,  325.  Revolts  under  the  pretenfions  of  Lambert  Sim- 
nel,  ib.  Sir  Edward  Poynings  fent  over  to  reduce  the  malcontents  io 
that  kingdom,  367.  His  memorable  ftatute,  ib.  Inefil^duai  attempu 
opoD,  by  Perkin  Warbec,  370.  Ere&d  into  a  kingdom  by  parlia- 
ment, iv.  2ZI,  110//.  Is  invaded  by  the  Spaniih  general  San  Jofe- 
pho,  v.  233.  The  cruelty  of  lord  Gray  on  reducing  the  invaders* 
234,  The  imperfefl  dominion  of  England  over,  395.  Cruel 
treatment  of  the  natives,  396.  Hiftory  cf  Shan  Oneale,  398. 
Account  of  the  earl  Thomood,  400.     Tyrone  rebels,  401.      De* 

feat 
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leal  of  tike  Ettglifli  under  Sir  Henry  Bagaal^  402.  The  e^rl  of  Eflek 
feat  ovcfj  404.  His  ill  fuccefs,  406.  Treaty  between  ££cx  snki 
Tyrone,  408.  Eflex  fuddenly  goet  over  to  England,  409.  T4e 
tiHice  broke  by  Tyrone,  412.  Tyrone  driven  into  the  morafes  bf 
Mouotjoy,  413.  The  Engliih  troopt  tkere  paid  with  bafe-  money^ 
43  ;•  Is  invaded  by  the  Spaniards,  436.  Tyrone  and  the  Spaniajids 
reduced,  A38.  Tyrone  farrenders  to  the  deputy,  44^^  The  civi- 
iization  of,  undertaken  by  James  I.  vi.  58*  An  explanation  of  ahe 
£r4bm  Jmw,  ib*  Gavelkind  and  taniftry,  59.  Thefe  cnftons  abo- 
Hihedy  and  the  Englifli  laws  introduced,  iL  Colomet  planted  im 
Uifter,  on  its  falling  to  the  crown  by  atuiaders*  60.  The  plam  of 
dviiixation  confirmM  by  Charles  I.  429.  The  Engliih  proteilasitB 
there  adopt  the  poritanicai  opinions,  and  popular  pretenfiODs  of  dw 
Englifli  hottfe  of  commons,  430.  The  men  raifed  by  Strafford  c» 
lerve  againft  the  Scots  reduoed,  432*  Are  withheld  from  «ntaiagr 
the  Spanifli  fervice,  i3.  A  confpiracy  formed  to  expel  the  EngfxAi, 
433.  h^flacre  of  the  EagUfli  in  Ulfier,  436.  The  rebellion  aa4 
cruel  treatment  of  the  Engliih  extended  through  the  other  provsvoes. 
440.  The  fugitives  received  in  D^i^lin,  441.  The  Engliih  of- the- 
pale  join  the  iriih  infurgents,  442.  The  rebels  defeated  in  fevcnl 
cacounters.  by  Scots  troops  (hnt  to  fupprefs  them,  543.  ThediirnficA 
#ate  of  the  kingdom  by  thefe  devaftations,  544.  A  oe^atioa  cscm* 
eluded  with  the  rebels  by  the  king's  order,  546.    Glamorgan's  ts«acf 

*  with  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  vii.  6j*  A  new  rebellion  excited  hf 
Riaoccioi,  the  pope's  nuncio^  i6x.  The  nuncio  is  driven  out  of  the 
ifland,  163.     The  mrifons  reduced  for  the  king  by  Ormonde  164. 

■  Cromwel  is  chofen  lord  lieuceaant.  by  the  council  of  ftace;  tl.  Hn 
rapid  fuccefTes  there*  165 «  Is  reduced  by  Ireton,  206.  A  view  of 
the  adminiftration  there,  under  the  prote^rate  of  Oliver  Cromwel^ 
268.  The  native  Irifli  confined  to  Connaught,  445.  Court  of 
daioM  creded  to  reHore  confifcations  and  arrears  to  royalifts,  446.  ' 
An  intended  infurrefUon  fupprefled  by  Ormond,  ii.  The  cattle  of, 
prohibited  from  being  imported  to  England,  44S.  Succefion  of 
lords  lieutenants,  viii.  161.    Ormond  fent  over  again,  162.     Vioieat 

p  neafures  of  king  James  in  favour  of  popery,  252.     Tyrconnel  made 
.  Jord  lieotenaac,  ii.     The  corporation  charters  annulled,  and  new 
.  ones  granted,  fubje^  to  the  king's  will,  260.    The  offices  of  goveia* 
ment  there  filled  with  catholics,  iA, 

Irthmilf  father,  tried  Bad  execuced  with  Grove  and  Pickering,  for  the 
popifli  plot,  viii.  90. 

IfMiom,  ibn-ia-law  to  Oliver  CromweU  is  wounded  and  taken  prilbofr 
.at  the  battle  of  Nafeby,  vii.  $7.  His  charader,  no.  Propo^m 
Cromwel  a  meeting  to  coafider  of  fettling  the  nation,  and  bringiag 
the  king  to  a  trial,  ib.  His  fpeech  in  parliament  againU  farther  treat/ 
with  the  king,  112.  His  cruelty  on  taking  Colcheller,  128.  Is  ap* 
pointed  oqeof  the  judges  to  try  the  king,  136.  Is  left  commander 
.in  chief  in  Ireland  by  Cromwel,  187.  His  fuccelTes  there,  soc« 
Takes  Limeric,  and  dies  of  the  plague,  206.    His  charadler,  ih. 

I/aMla^  daughter  of  the  count  of  Angouleme,  is  taken  by  her  father 
from  b^r  halband  the,  count  de  InMarche,  and  married  to  king  John, 
ii.  43.    Her  children  by  John*  98.    Marries  the  count  dc  la  Marcho 

oa 
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btt  John^s  4eath>  164.    Her  children  by  him  ftitt  to  Eogfand  to  ^i6i 
their  brother  Henry  HI.  /^.     Henry's  boiHit/  of  riches  and  hooonn 
to  them,  165.     They  are  baifWhed^  185. 
JlfixAel/a,  daughter  of  Philip  king  of  France,  contradod  to  prince  Edward 
of  England,  ii»  197.      Is  married  to  hioi  when  king,    530.     Her 
character  and  averfion  to  Piers  GavaHoa,  iL     Is  niAi)<ed,  and  fomo 
Off  her  retinue  killed  by  lord  Bodlefttere,  347.     Goes  to  Paris  to 
mediate  between  her  hiiiband  and  her  brother  Charles  the  Fair,  351. 
Her  expedient  to   this  end,  I'L     Becomes  acquainted  wirii  Roger 
Mortimer,  392.     Her  inttoiacy  with  him,  ii.     Engages  ia  a  con^i- 
racy  againft  the  king,  iA,     Affiances  her  fon  to  the  daoghler  of  the 
count  of  Holland  and  Hainault^  354.     Lands  with  an  army  in  Suf- 
folk, ih.    Is  joined  by  the  barons,  /^.    Her  declaratkm,  iS.    The 
city  of  London  declares  for  her,  355.     She  calb  a  pariSamenc,  which 
depofes  Edward,  356^    Is  coAftnod»  on  the  exevation  of  Mordmer, 

379* 

,  daughter  of  Charles  VL  of  Fitanee,  married  to  Rkshard  XL  of 

England,  iii.  26.     Returned  to  her  fiither,  66. 

n  ,  queen  of  Caftile,  and  wife  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Arragoo,  dies, 

iii»  390.  Her  daughter  Joan  married  to  Philip  archduke  of  Auftiia,  iS» 

lialy,  its  defencelefs  ftate  when  invaded  by  Charles  VIIL  of  France« 
iii.  368.  View  of  Italian  politics  at  that*  penod,  ib.  League  fbrmed 
againfl  France,  ih.  The  ftate  of,  at  the  accdIBoa  of  Henry  VIIL 
iii.  413.  The  powers  of,  confederate  with  the  emperor  Charles  V* 
againfl  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  iv.  49.  The  French  driven  out 
of,  54.  The  confederate  ftates  of,  become  jealous  of  the  emperor, 
ib.  They  league  with  Francis  againft  him,  68.  Charader  of  tbe 
writers  of,  00  the  revival  of  learning,  vi.  '191. 

Judges^  itinerant,  why  firft  appointed,  ii.  124.  Their  an fwer  to  tlie 
queilion  propounded  to  them  by  Henry  VIII.  refpeftidg  attatudera, 
]v.  198.  Patents  given  them,  during  good  behaviour,  by  Charles  L 
VI.  421.  Four  difplaced  «by  James  IL  preparatory  co-  trying  the 
cafe  of  Sir  Edward  Hales^  viii.  247. 

Judgment  of  God,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  law,  what,  i.  223. 

Jmliusll.  pope,  his  charader,  iii.  415.  Joins  in  a  leagne  with  tM 
emperor,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  againft  the  Venetians, 
ib.  Declares  war  againfl  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  416.  laterdiAs  the 
council  of  Pifa,  41S.  The  Swifs  in  his  intereft  drivethe  French  out 
of  Milan,  and  reinftate  Maximilian  Sforfa,  423.  Dioe,  and  is  fuc*- 
ceeded  by  Leo  X.  424.     See  Leo  X. 

•«—  III.  pope,  his  joy  at  the  return  of  England  to  its  obedience  to- 
the  church  of  Rome,  iv.  400.  His  commiffion  to  caidinal  Pole  wick 
refped  to  church-lands,   aoi. 

-..      Agricola^     See  Agricola. 

»■       Cajar.     See  Ca/ar. 

JwritSy  origin  of  the  appointment  of,  for  judicial  decjfions,  i.  93. 

Jftri/prudetui^  revival  of  the  Romi^o,  and  its  advantages  ofer  thoie 
modes  which  preceded  its  revival,  iii.  299.  Why  it  did  not  become 
the  municipal  law  of  England,  300. 

ynrors  anciently  poniihed  by  fine  and  ifllprifonroent  for  finding  a  verdift 
contrary  to  the  dircdioQ  of  tlie  judges,  v.  458. 

7^» 
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^ury,  a  lift  of  the  puritanical  names  of,  at  the  time  of  the  common^ 

wealth,  vii.  230,  noH. 
JuJIice  of  peace  f  the  frr'ff  ihfti'ttitibn  of  that  office^  ii.  319. 
^fufticiarjy  chief,  that  office  when  abolished,  ii.  32CI. 
juftinian^s  pandeBs^  the  accidental  finding  of,  how  far  advantageOof  t6 

the  revival  of  civil  policy,  iii.  299. 
%/^/,  where  they  fettled  in  Britain,  i.  22,  note, 
jfuxon,  is'  made  bifhop  of  London  and  high  treafurer,  vi.  300.     Re* 

iigns,  395.     Attends  Charles  1.  at  his  execution,  .vii.  143. 

K. 

I^NDkBD,  king  of  Merda,  reiigns  his  crown,  and  ends  hb  dtijni  ia 

penanteat  R^mt,  i.  48. 
Keuric,  the  Saxon,  defeats  the  Britons  figl^ing  againil  Ms  father  Oerdic^ 

i.    2X. 

Kent  J  hiilory  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  i.  28. 

■  ■■  9  ^arl  of,  brother  to  Edward  IJ.  engages  with  qneen  I&belk  in  » 
confpiracy  againft  his  brother,  ii.  353.  Purfues  Edward  to  BriAol» 
355*  Is  enmared  by  the  arts  of  Mortimer,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted, 377. 

— ,  maid  of.     Sec  Barton^  Elizabeth. 

Ket,  a  tanner,  excites  and  heads  an  infurre£lion  in  Norfolk  againftia^ 
c]ofures,  iv.  331,  Is  defeated  by  Dudley  earl  of  Warwic,  andcxe^ 
cuted,  ib, 

KiUari,  earl  of»  made  depaty  of  Ireland  under  the  duke  of  RichmooJ, 
iv.  122.  Is  called  over  to  anfwer  for  his  conduct,  and  dies  ia 
prifon,  ih.  His  fon,  with  five  uncles,  executed  for  joining  the  liiih 
rebels,  ib. 

Kilkemrf^  coudcil  of,  a  ceiTation  agreed  with,  by  the  earl  of  Ormopd. 
vi.  546.  Glamorgan's  treaty  with,  vii.  67.  Concludes  a  peace 
with  Qrmond,  and  engages  to  ailiil  the  king,  161. 

Kiljyth,  battle  of,  between  the  earl  of  Montroi^  and  the  covenant^i^ 
vii.  63. 

BLimbohon^  lord,  takes  part  with  the  commons,  in  their  difputes  wick 
Charles  I.  vi.  462.     Is  impeached  by  the  king,  467. 

King  ofEngland»  a  fummary  view  ef  his  power  as  a  feudal  prince,  iL 
108.  Naturally  favoured  by  the  common  people,  112.  Heard  caufes 
often  perfonally  in  their  court,  123.  AW  who  acl  under  the  autho- 
rity of  him  for  the  time  being,  indemnified  from  future  attainder  by 
ftatute,  iii.  366.  Obfervations  on  this  law, /^.  Extent  of  his  power 
at  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  396. 

Kirkiddy  of  Grange,  commander  of  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  declaret 
for  queen  Mary,  v.  202.  Is  reduced  by  the  Englifh,  and  executed 
by  his  countrymen,  203. 

Kirki^  colonel,  his  favagecnielty  itfcer  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor,  viit.  23a* 

Kirkpatric,  the  creft  and  motto  of  that  family,  whence  derived,  ii.  316* 

Knenjet^  Sir  Thomas,  engages  the  French  admiral  Primauget  off  the 
coaftof  Britanny,  and  the  two  admirals  blown  up,  iii.  423. 

Knights^  formerly  diHioguilhed  in  battle  only  by  the  eniigns  on  their 
ihiflds,  ii.  3^. 

Knigbti 
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KMtghtsfeis,  tbe  number  of  thofe  eftabllflicd  by  Willitm  die  Co«qa 
ii.  206.     How  the  number  decreafedy  ib, 

Kmgbtj  ofjbint^  to  aifiil  in  parliament,  when  they  firft  began  to  be  ap« 
pointed,  ii.  184.     See  Commous, 

Knollis^  Sir  Robert,  invades  France  from  Calaii,  but  is  defeated  by 

'    Du  Guefclin',  ii.  482. 

KMoXf  John,  the  Scots  reformer,  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  murder 
of  cardinal  Beaton,  i?.  298,  nctg.  Arriresin  Scotland  from  Geneva* 
V.  26.  Infpires  the  people  with  zeal  againft  popery,  ih.  Riot 
thereupon,  io*  Becomes  chief  diredior  of  the  Co^egaiian  sf  tht^ ' 
£W,  30.  Inftigates  the  people  and  preachers  to  iniult  queen  Mai^ 
M  her  arrival,  for  her  adherence  to  the  catholic  i^eligion,  48.  Hia 
infolent  fpeeches  to  Mary  on  her  kind  ovenwres  to  hia,  4^    De- 

I*    fends  the  outrages  committed  in  the  queen's  chapel,  53.     tqfaltt 
lord  Darnley  on  his  marriage  with  Mary,  89, 

L. 

TJBOVR9  the  price  of,  attempted  in  vain  to  be  reduced  by  parlia. 
'^  ment,   in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  ii.  496.     And  commodities, 

remarks  on  the  comparative  prices  of,  at  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 

and  now,  iii.  402. 
Lacit  Roger  de,  conHable  of  Chefler,  his.  gallant  defence  of  Chateaa 

Gaillard  for  John  agaioft  Philip  of  France,  ii.  51.    His  generooa 

treatment  by  Philip  when  the  place  was  taken,  52. 
Lambert,  a  fchoolm after,  controverts  the  real  prefence,  iv.  190.    Is 

accufed,  and  appeals  to  Henry  VIII.  iS,   Henry  enters  into  a  formal 

difpntation  with  him,  191.    Is  filenced  and  fentenced  as  a  heretic^ 

192.     Is  burnt  with  great  cruelty,  ib. 
•— — ,  is  difappointed  of  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  by  the  intriguea 
'    of  Oliver  Cromwel,  vii.  165.     Follows  Charles  II.  out  of  Scotland 

*  into  England,    19 j.     Battle  of  Worcefter,    196.     Cromwel   ap- 
pointed prote^or  by  his  meaus,  232.     Oppofes  the  motion  for  giving 

*  Cromwel  the  title  of  king,  270.     Is  deprived  of  his  commi^ons, 
and  retires  with  a  penfion,  275.     Engages  in  the  cabal  of  Walling- 

-  ford-houfe,  29;.  Supprefles  an  infurrection  of  ro^alifts,  and  tam 
Sir  George  Booth  prifoner,  302.  Forms  an  aflbaation  among  the 
officers  againft  the  parliament,  ib.    Is  caQiiered,  303.     Expels  the 

*  parliament,  ib.    Eftabliihes  the  committee  of  fafety,  304.     Marches 
'   northward  to  meet  Monk,  311.     Is  committed  to  the  Tower,  314. 

Efcapes,  326.    Is  taken  by  Ingoldiby,  ib.    Is  excepted  from  the  ad 

of  indemnity  on  the  reftoration,  353.    Is  tried,  381.    Is  reprieved 

and  confined  in  Gnernfey,  384. 
Lambetbf  a  council  fummoned  there  by  Anfelm  archbiihop  of  Cantcr*> 

bury,  to  enquire  into  the  lawfulnefs  of  Matilda's  marrying  Henry  I« 

i.  318. 
%McAfter^  Edmottd  earl  of,  fent  by  Edward  I.  to  accommodate  difier- 

ences  with  Philip  king  of  France,  ii.  261.    Makes  an  nnfaccefsfid 

attack  upon  Guienne,  283.     Dies,  ib^ 
•— — ,  Thomas,  carl  of,  his  charadler,  opulence,  and  power,  ii.  330. 

Heads  a  confederacy  of  barons  againll  Piers  GavaAon^  331.  Comes  to 

parliament 
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j^arlUmettt  with  «n  armed  retinae,  and  demands  tbe'bamfkment  of 
Gavallon,  331,  Is  made  hereditary  fteward,  332.  Forms  another  con- 
federacy ^gainft  jGavafton,  5^4.  Ratfes  an  army  againft  the  kiftg, 
335.  Puts  Gavafton  to  death,  336.  Jnfifts  on  a  renciral  of  the  .or- 
dinances after  th«  defeat  of  Baniiockburn,  343.  Combines  with  the 
baroas  to  ruin  the  Defpenfers,  344.  Oppofes  the  king  wi^h  an  army» 
348.  Is  defeated  by  Sir  Andrew  Harcla^  and  executed,  ih*  Hia  cha- 
racter, 349. 

t^mcafiert  earl  of^  brother  and  heir  to  Thomas  earl  of,  joins  the  conTpi- 
racy  of  Ifabella  and  Mortimer  againd  Edward  II.  ii.  353.  'Edward 
delivered  into  his  cuftody,  and  confined  in  Keniiworth-caftle,  356. 
Is  fufpedi^d  of  favouring  the  king,  who  is  therefore  taken  out, of  his 
hands,  358.     Is  appointed  guaraian  to  the  young  king,  372. 

*— 7— —  9  Henry  earl  of,  is  engaged  in  froitkfs  negotiations  /^m^  peace 
between  Edward  ML  and  king  John  of  France,  at  Avignon,  ii.  450. 
Is  fent  with  an  army  into  Normandy,  454.  Is  credited  duke  of  Lan- 
caHer,  467.  Endeavours  an  accommodation  between  Edward  and 
John  of  France,  his  prifoner,  ih. 

m  ■,  John  of  Gaqnt  duke  of,  fon  to  Edward  III.  accompanies  his 

brother  in  his  expedition  to  Cailile,  ii.  476.  Marries  the  daughter 
of  Henry  duke  of,  477.  Efpoufes  for  hjs  fecond  wi&  the  daughter 
of  Peter  king  of  Cailile,  478.  His  army  in  France  .hara fled  and  dc- 
.Afoyed,  4 8 2.  The  adminiftratioji  of  government  committed  to  him 
by  his  father,  483.  His  great  aothority  during  the  minority  of 
Richard  II.  iii.  4,  Confcquence  of  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of 
Caftile,  ii.  His  unfaccefbiul  attempts  in  firitanny,  6.  His  palace 
at  the  Savoy  burnt  by  the  rabble,  9.  Difappointed  in  hopes  of  ob- 
taining Cafiile,  13.  Returns  home,  24.  Obtains  a  grant  of  the 
duchy  of  Guienne,  25.  Relinquifhes  it^  ii.  Dies,  37.  Succeeded 
by  his  fon  the  duke  of  Hereford,  i&.     See  Htreford, 

^  ■  ,  Henry  duke  of,  his.chara^cr,  ili.  37.  Comes  over  on  the  em- 
barkation of  Richard  IL  for  Ireland,  38.  Increase  of  his  army,  39. 
Seizes  Bridol,  and  executfs  fome  of  Richard's  mini(l«rs  without  trial, 
f  A.  Obtains  pofleflion  of  the  king's  perfon,  and  afFembles  a  parlia- 
ment in  his  name,  40.  Procures  his  depofition,  46.  His  challenge 
of  the  crown,  ih,  ReHedlions  on  his  ofieniibie  pretenHons,  47.  Calls 
a  parliament  by  his  own  authority,  48.     See  Henry  IV. 

■  ■  ,  James,  his  fuccefsful  captures  from  the  Spaniards,  and  expe- 

dition to  Brazil,  v.  376.  Commands  the  firil  Heec  fined  out  by  the 
Baftlndia company,  477. 

Land^     See  Feudal  fyftem. 

Landais^  Peter,  a  corrupt  minifter  of  the  duke  of  Britanny,  bribed  by 
Hdward  IV.  to  perfuade  his  mafter  to  d-sitver  up  Hearty  carl  .of 
Richmond,  iii.  28.7.  Enters  into  a  nego;iation  with  Riahard  III. 
CO  betray  Richmond,  292.  Put  to  death  by  the  nobles  of  Bri- 
tanny, 335. 

Landrecy,  befieged  by  the  emperor  Charles  V,  iv.  239.  Charles  forced 
to  abandon  it  by  the  fuccoors  of  Francis,  240. 

Lafifranc,  a  Milaneie  monk,  made  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  J.  2^8* 

liiis  chara^er,  r^.     Crowns.  William  Rufus,  286.     Dit:s,  2b3. 
^Larsgbornt,  his  trial  for  the  popilh  plot,  vili.  lli. 
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hangfidi^  battle  of,  between  Mary  queen  of  Scots  and  Murray  the 

regent,  v.  128. 
hkngtoH^  cardinal,  appointed  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  by  pope  Inno- 
cent III.  in  oppoiition  to  Reginald  and  John  de  Gray,  ii.  60.     Re- 
jeds  king  John's  propofal  towards  an  accommodation,  68.     Retarna 
to  England,  and  receives  the  king's  fobmiffions,'  75.     His  chara£kcr, 
78.     Stimulates  the  barons  to  an  affertion  of  their  liberties  againft  the 
oppreffiors  of  John,  79.     Refufes  to  pablifh  the  pope's  bull  of  ex- 
communication againft  the  barons,  92.     Is  cited  to  Rome,  and  fuf^ 
pended,  ih, 
Lau/ilown^  battle  of,  between  the  royalidsand  parliamentarians,  vi.  518. 
LafciUii^  accufes  queen  Catharine  Howard  of  incontinency  to  archbifliop 

Cranmer,  iv.  2 18.     Confirms  his  charge  to  the  lord  privy  feal,  ih. 
hatimir^  biihop,  reftgns  his  biQiopric  on  the  paffing  the  law  of  fix  aniclet^        1 
and  is  imprifoned,  iv.  195.    Is  again  imprifoned  on  the  acceffion  of        ' 
queen  Mary,  376.     Is  Tent  under  a  guard  to  Oxford,  to  debate  oa 
I  tranfubftantiation,  385.  -    Is  burnt  for  herefy,    with  biikop  Rid- 

L  ley,  414. 

[  Lauit  hiihop  of  London,  his  charader,  vi.  284.     Introduces  new  cere- 

monies into  the  church,  28$.  Is  offered  a  cardinal's  hat,  286.  Becomes 
odious  to  the  puritans,  287.     His  behaviour  in  the  confecration  of 
St.  Catharine's  church,  ih.     Introduces  pictures  into  churches,  290.        ' 
*     •  Exalts  the  regal  authority,  291.     is  made  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
300.     His  ungrateful  profecution  of  William  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  310. 
Is  attacked  by  the  populace  in  Lambeth  palace,  which  he  is  obliged 
to  fortify,  355.     Is  impeached  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  369.    Is 
committed  to  cuftody,  370.     Is  tried,  vii.  38.     And  executed^  39. 
Retrofpe£l  of  his  conduS  and  character,  40.  515. 
Laudirdilit  duke  of,  diifuades  Charles  H.  from  rigorous  meafures  towards 
Scotland,  vii.  364.    Perfuades  the  king  to  admit  prefbytery  there,  366. 
Obftrn^s  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  intended  by  the  king,  457. 
*  Is  one  of  the  cabal  miniftry,  458.     His  charaAer,  459.     His  being 

employed,  voted  a  grievance  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  512.     Is  fent 
;  down  as  commiilioner  to  the  Scots  parliament,  viii.  co.     Becomes       ! 

I  chief  minifler  for  Scotland,  51.     His  violent  and  arbitrary  admi- 

I  niilration,  52.     ^is  private  condufl,    t;^.     Brings  down  Highland       i 

clans  to  ravage  the  country  at  free  quarter,  ^8.     His  death,  204. 
I  haurentius^  fucceiTor  to  Auguft:ne,  how  he  brought  back  Eadbald  to       I 

the  chriftian  religion,  i.  38. 
Lautrec,  marflial,  the  Fiench  general  in  Italy,  defeated  by  the  Impe- 
rialifts  at  Bicocca,  iv.  42.     Raifes  the  liege  of  Bayonne,  attacked  by 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  52. 
Law,  the  ^t&.  written  code  of,  in  England,  i.  %j4 
»        ,  the  ftttdy  of,  anciently  confined  to  the  clergy,  ii.  123. 
-  — ,   civil,    the  early  reception  and    ftudy  of,   in  our  ontverfities,      1 
iii.  299.     Motives  for  its  reception,  ib.    Why  it  did  not  obtain  U>      j 
be  the  municipal  law  of  England,  300.  | 

■  ■  f  the  common,  firft  ri(e  of,  1.95.  ^ 

»— — ,  criminal,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  view  of,  i.  215. 
— — ,  feodaly   the  original  of,   traced,   ii.  loi.     lis  introdu^on   to      ' 
EflgUmd,  208.    The  feudal  government  in  England  delineated,  ib. 
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iL»u)find  proclamations,  difiereac^^of,  explained,  v!.  52.   '  , 

League^  caiholic,  formed  in  Prance  by  the  duke  of  Guife  againft  the 
Hugonotffy  V.  212.  Is  revived,  26^.  Is  headed  by  the  duke  of 
Mayenne  on  the  death  of  Guife,  357.  Declines  on  the  converfioa 
of  Henry  IV.  374. 

^■■>  and  covenant,  folemn,  is  framed  at  Edioborgh,  at  the  per« 
fuafion  of  Sir  Henry  Vane^  vi.  540.  Is  received  by  the  Englifl)  par- 
liament, 541.  Is  rerfbunced  by  the  Scots  parliament,  vii.  368.  Is 
burnt  in  England  by  the  hangman,  371. 

Learning,  the  decliQe  of,  from  the  Aoguftan  age  to  the  ages  of  monkiih 
barbarifm  traced,  iii.  298.  When  ihe  loweft  point  of  de predion  may 
be  dated,  ib.  Gradual  recovery  of,  ih,  Circum (lances  which  tended 
to  the  revival  and  advancement  of,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  iii.  406; 
The  flate  of,  in  queen  Elisabeth's  reign,  v.  491 .  Remarks  on  the  ftate 
of,  in  Greece,  vi.  189.  Account  of  the  revival  of,  in  Earope>  190* 
In  England,  191. 

£//£i/fi  a  latere,  cheir  power  and  office  defcribed,  i.  478,  ff0/#. 

Legantine  court,  eredted  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  iv.  i6.  Its  oppreffiona 
checked,  17. 

Ligitimacy  of  birth,  difputes  between  the  civil  and  eccleGaflical  courts 
concerning,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  ii.  222.  Memorable  reply 
of  che  barons  to  the  prelates  on  this  occafion,  223. 

Liictftif,  is  ftornved  by  Charles  I.  and  taken,  vii.  56.  Is  retaken  b^ 
Fairfax  after  the  battle  of  Nafeby,  59, 

■  ,  earl  of,  his  infolent  behaviour  fruflrates  the  conference  be* 
cween  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  Lewis  VII.  of  France,  i.  441. 
Invades  Suffolk,  443.  Taken  prifoner  by  Richard  de  Lucy,  guardiaa 
of  the  kingdom,  ib, 

Robert  earl  of,  takes  the  command  of  Rouen  on  his  retura 


from  the  crufade,  and  repulfes  the  attack  of  Philip  of  France  on  that 
city,  ii.  25. 

",  Simon  de  Montford,  earl  of,  his  hiftory,  ii.  180.  Marries  the 
fifter  of  Henry  III,  widow  of  William  earl  of  Peml^roke,  ib.  Hit 
difputes  with  the  king,  181.  Joins  with  the  barons  again  ft  him,  ib. 
Enters  into  a  confederacy  with  them,  182.  Is  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  council  of  twenty-four,  chofen  by  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  to 
regulate  the  government,  184.  Their  regulations,  ib^  He  procures 
the  banifliment  of  the  king's  half  brothers,  185.  Protefts  againft 
Henry's  ceffion  of  Normandy  to  Lewis  I X.  191.  Henry  refers  the 
differences  between  them  to  Margaret  queen  of  France,  195.  Con- 
federates -  with  other  barons  againft  Henry,  196.  He  leagues  with 
Lewellyn  prince  of  Wales,  who  invades  the  borders,  ^97.  Imprifons 
the  btihop  who  publiihed  the  pope's  abfolution,  ib.  Levies  war  on 
the  king,  7^.  Takes  prince  Edward  prifoner,  199.  Rellores  him 
on  treaty  with  the  king,  200.  His  fon  fent  to  the  afTembly  of  the 
fbtes  of  France  at  Amiens,  on  the  appeal  made  to  Lewis,  201.  Re- 
je£ls  the  arbitration  of  Lewis,  and  renews  the  war,  ib,.  His  meflage 
to  the  king  how  anfwered,  204.  Defeau  Henry  at  Lewes,  and  takes 
bim  prifoner,  209.  Propofes  another .  appeal  to  arbitration,  206* 
His  imperious  behaviour  on  this  vidory,  207.  Ruins  the  trade  of 
the  nation*  and  encourages  piracy,  208.     is  menaced  with  excom* 
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manication)  whrch  he  brtvcs  tad  defeats,  210;  Calls  a  parllameiiC; 
forms  a  houfe^of  coininoDs»  and  appoints  members  to  be  ftnt  by  the 
boroughs » /^.  -Reiiedions  on  this  memorable  event,  211.  Employs 
this  parliament  to  crufh  his  rivals*  zi2»  His  treatment  of  prince 
Hdvvard,  whom  he  detained  in  cuftody,  ih,  Edward  efcapcs  from 
him»  214.  Hts'fon  Simon  defeated  by  prince  Edward,  ii.  Himfelf 
defeated  and  killed  at  Evefham  by  Edward,  215.  Review  of  his 
charaAer  and  con  dud,  ih.  His  wife  and  children  baniihed,  2l8« 
His  fons  afTa/Iinate  their  coafin  Henry  d'Almaine  at  Viterbo^  ib. 

Leicefitr^  Thomas  earl  of,  a  curions  view  of  hb  annml  expeaces,  ii.  370* 
"  ,  lord,  Robert  Dudley,  created  carl  of,  and  propoied  as  a  hit  (band 
by  queen  Elizabeth  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  v.  82.  His  charader^  83. 
Is  fufpeded  of  murdering  his  wife,  to  make  way  fi>f  his  expedations 
of  obtaining  Elizabeth,  ib.  DecHiKs  the  propofal  of  Mary,  ib.  \% 
appointed  one  of  the  commiilloners  to  inquire  into  thecondud  of 
Klary,  139.  Writes  a  letter  to  Mary,  recommeadmg  the. duke  of 
Norfolk  to  her  for  a  huiband,  159.  Difcovers  Norfolk's  defigns  to 
Elizabeth,  160.  Reports  that  Simier.  the  duke  ef  Anjou's  agents 
acquired  an  afcendancy  over  Elizabeth  by  incantations,  239.  His 
marriage  difcovered  to  the  queen  by  Simier,  240.  Attempts  th^ 
life  of  Simier,  ih.  Forms  aa  aflbciation  of  coiinlers  for  the  pro- 
tedion  of  the  queen  againjft  all  violence  or  confpiracy,  25i9.  Com- 
mands the  forces  fent  over  to  the  United  Provinces,  273.  Hi» 
tranfadions  there,  275.  Returns  to  England,  277.  Advifes  the 
poifoning  of  queen  Mary,  290.  Returns  to  Holland,  where  his 
condud  is  complained  of,  328.  Is  recalled  by  the  qveen^  329.  Com- 
mands a  body  of  forces  at  l^ilbury,  to  oppofe  the  Spanifh  invafion, 
335.    Dies,  360.    Inibnce  of  his  magnificent  manner  of  living,  487. 

Leigbton^  is  fevercly  fentenced  in  the  ilar-chamber»  for  libelling  the 
king  and  qaeeo,  vi.  295.  Recovers  his  liberty^  and  obtains  da- 
mages, 378. 

Leipjic^  battle  of,  between  Goftavus  king  of  Sweden,  and  the  Laperial 
general  Tilly,  vi.  281. 

Leitbt  is  fortified  by  the  regent  of  Scotland,  v.  31.  Is  redaced  by 
I  he  English,  36.     Is  fortified  with  great  sseal  by  the  covenanters^ 

,  vi.  337. 

Letioxt  Matthew  Stuart  earl  of,  is  fent  by  Francis,  with  a  {m)mi(e  of 
fuccours,  to  cardinal  Beaton  and  the  queen  dowager  of  Scotland^ 
iv.  235.  Entertains  hopes  of  marrying  the  queen  dowager,  240, 
Patronifes  the  protcftant  intereftin  Scotland,  241.  Applies  to  Eng- 
land for  afiiilance,  ib.  Is  forced  by  Arran  to  fly  to  Ei.'gland,  and 
marries  Henry's  niece,  245.  Is  invited  to  Scotland  with  his  fon  lord 
Darnley,  v.  86.  Implores  jo  dice  for  the  mnrder  of  hrs  fon,"  108.  1% 
cited  to  make  good  his  charge  on  Both  well,  ib.  Protefts  againft  the 
precipitate  trial  of  fiothweli,  who  is  acquitted,  109.  Claims  the  re- 
gency, as  grandfather  to  the  yonng  king  James  VI.  124.  Appears  be* 
fore  th^  com  mi  (Doners  at  Hampton-coort,  to  implore  vengeance  for 
the  murder  of  his  fon,  140.    Is  chofen  lieutenant  or  governor  of  Scot* 

.  Irfnd,  on  the  death  of  Murray,  168.  Is  made  regent  by  Elizabeth's 
allowance,  169.     Delivers  up  the  earl  of  Nonhnmberland  to  Eliaa- 

«  beth,  200.    Is  fetzed,  and  pot  to  death,  by  ^ucea  Mary's  party,  202. 
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Imm*  coant  d'Aobigney  created  earl  of,  v.  232.  Caofes  the  earl  of 
Morcoa  to  be  tried  and  executed,  ih.  The  king  taken  out  of  hit 
hands  by  an  aHbciation  of  nobility,  248.  Rf tires  to  France,  where 
he  dies,  249.     The  kiodnefs  of  James  to  his  family,  ib. 

tent,  the  fail  of,  eftablilhed  in  the  kiogdonn  of  Ke»r,  i.  39. 

Lenthal,  is  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  long  parliament,  vi.  365.  His  anfwer 
to  the  king's  peribpial  inquiry  aAer  the  five  members,  470.  Goesta 
HoanAow- heath,  with  the  fpeaker  of  the  hoafe  of  lords,  to  defire  pro- 
tedlton  from  thearmy,  vii,  joi.  Isretnftated,  103.  Is  chofen  fpeaker 
in  paxliamen<t  under  the  protectorate,  a40u  Kefumea  his  place  aa 
fpeaker,  at  th^reftoratipn  of  the  long  parliament,  298.  Is  prevented 
from  gomg  to  parliament  by  X<ambert,  who  pats  an  end  to  ic,  303. 
Continues  fpealcer  at  its  fecond  reftoration,  313. 

JJ'Hofpitiii^  chancellor  of  France,  his  pleas  to  elude  the  reititution  of 
CalUs  to  queen  Elizabeth,  y.  147. 

teo  X.  pope,  his  chajaAer,  iii.  424.  Sends  a  veflel  with  wine  and 
hams  toHanry  VIII.  and  hi$ court,  425.  Excomjnanicates  Lewis  XII. 
of  France,  and  all  whp  adhere  to  the  council  of  Pifa,  426.  Takea 
cfFthe  excommunication  from  Lewis,  441*  His  motives  to  the  iak 
of  indulgences^  iv.  33.  Renaarks  on  his  condod  on  this  occafion, 
ih*  The  prod'Uce  frpoi  the  (ale  of,  how  applied  by  him,  34* 
Bcftows  Jthe  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  on  Heary  VIII.  36. 
Dies,  39.  ^ 

tio/ric^  duke  of  Mercia,  his  conteft  witk  Harold,  fan  of  earl  Godwin, 
I.  167. 

Leal/t  the  robber,  kille  klag  Edmund  atafeaft,  i.  108. 

Ltoxard's  hofpital  in  Yorkshire,  tumult  occafioned  by  an  ancient  privi- 
lege enjoyed  by,  iii.  232. 

Leopold^  archduke  of  Audria,  arreiU  Richard  I.  of  England,  in  his  re- 
turn from  Paleftine,  ii.  23. 

l^efiey^  Norman,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  diflinguifhes  himielf  at  the 
battle  of  Ancram,  iv.  249. 

p  .  '  ,  hi(hopof  Rofs,  is  appointed  by  Mary  queen  of  Scots  one  of  her 
commiiTiooers  in  the  cauic  between  her  and  Murray  the  regent,  v.  134, 
Rcfofes  to  reply  to  Murray's  allegacions  at  Hampion-court,  140.  He 
and  his  aiTociaces  break  up  the  conference,  14^.  Elizabeth's  reply  to 
them,  144.  Complains  to  theEnglifli  council  of  their  iniincerity  to* 
ward  Mary,  172.  Engages  in  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  conspiracy,  196. 
Is  imprifoncd,  199. 

*  ■         ,  earl  of  Leven.     See  Leven* 

-,  David,  defeats  the  earl  of  Montrofe  at  PhiliphaHgh  in  theibref^. 


vii.  64.  Commands  the  Scots  army  again  ft  Oliver  Cromwell,  i88. 
Follows  Cromwell  in  his  retreat  to  i^unbar,  189.  Is  ordered  to  at- 
tack Cromwell,  and  is  defeated,  190. 

l0€*velien^  their  plan  for  governtnent  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.  vii. 
155. 

lse*vent  Lefley  earl  of,  marches  with  a  Scots  army  to  the  afljftance  of  the 
£ngU(h  parliament  againft  Charles  I.  vi.  542.  Joins  Sir  Thomas  Fair* 
fax,  vii.  8.  Afliftsin  the  defeat  of  prince  Rupert  at  MarHon-moor,  10. 
Marcbes  northward,  and  takea  Newcaille  by  iloxm,  14..  Reduces  Car. 
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lifle,  6i.  Theking  puts  hi m(elf  into  the  hands  of  the  array  when 
before  Newark,  73.  Surrenders  the  king  to  the  parliameotary  com- 
miffioners,  80. 

Livi/on^  Sir  Richard,  commands  a  fleet  in  an  expedition  to  the  coaftsof 
Spain,  V.  443.  Attacks  the  harbour  of  Cerimbra,  and  takes  a  ricit 
carrack  there,  444. 

Lnvellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  applies  to  Henry  III.  for  proteAion  aeaioft 
his  rebellious  Ton  Griffin,  ii.  196.  Renews  his  hoftilities  on  the  dfcaih 
of  Griffin,  ii.     Is  fucceeded  by  Griffin's  fon  Lcwellyn,  ii. 

»■■  f  fon  to  Griffin,  fucceeds  his  grandfather  in  the  principality  of 
Wales,  ii.  197.  Renews  the  homage  to  Henry^  ii.  Confederates 
with  Leicefier,  and  invades  England,  197.  Is  pardoned,  but  cabals 
with  the  barons  again,  239  Is  fummoned  by  Edward  I.  to  renew  hif 
homage,  ii.  Is  fubdued  by  Edward  on  his  non-eomp!iance.  241. 
Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Mortimer  on  occafion  of  new  difputes,  24:^. 
His  brother  David  tried  as  a  traitor,  and  executed,  ii. 

Le<wa,  battle  of,  between  Henry  III.  and  his  barons,  headed  by  the  earl 
of  Leicefter,  ii.  294.     The  treaty  called  the  Mi/e  of,  206. 

Lewis  the  Grofs,  king  of  France,  difturbs  Normandy,  i.  336.  En- 
deavours to  rehore  William  fon  of  duke  Robert,  ii.  Defeated  by 
Henry  I.  337.  Was  the  firll  eftabliiher  of  corporations,  and  with 
what  view«  ii.  118. 

•— . —  VII.  king  of  France,  betrothes  his  fifter  Conftantia  to  Euftace, 

.  elded  fon  of  Stephen  king  of  England,  i.  3 $4.  Divorces  Eleanor 
heirefs  of  Gaienne,  367.  Affiances  his  daughter  Margaret  to  Henry, 
elded  fon  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  378.  Anecdotes  of  a  conference 
between  him  and  Henry  II.  in  relation  to  Becket  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, 410.  Difguded  at  his  daughter  Margaret  not  being  crowned 
with  prince  Henry,  413.  Exhorts  the  pope  to  excommunicate  king 
Henry,  420.     Encourages  the  revolt  of  prince  Henry  againd  his  fa- 

'  ther,  4^8.  Beiieges  Vernouil,  in  conjun6lion  with  prince  Henry, 
440.  His  fraudulent  behaviour  to  king  Henry  here,  ii.  Has  a  con- 
ference with  Henry,  441 .  Difappointed  in  another  treacherous  fcheme 
againd  Roiien,  447.  Deceives  Henry  again,  ii.  Peace  concluded 
between  him  and  Henry,  ii.  Becomes  fuperditious,  and  makes  a  pil- 
grimage toBecket*s  fhrine,  453. 

^_ — ,  elded  fon  of  Philip  of  France,  married  to  Blanche  of  Cadile, 
.    niece  of  John  king  of  England,  ii.  42.     The  barons  of  England  oder 
him  the  kingdom,  94.     Arrives  in  England  with  an  army,  95.   Lofes 
his  influence  among  the  Englidi  barons  by  his  imprudence,  96.     The 
'  barons  who  adhere  to  him  excommunicated  by  the  pope's  legate,  149. 
.    They  defert  bim^  ii.     The  city  of  Lincoln  taken  from  him  by  the 
carl  of  Pembroke,  150.     The  French  fleet  coming  to  his  affidance, 
defeated  by  the  Engfidi,  ii.     Concludes  a  peace  with  Peinbroke,  and 
goes  back  to  France,  151.     Succeeds  his  father  Philip  in  the  king- 
dom of  France,  157, 

»'■  VIII.  invades  Pei6loo,  and  takes  Rochdie,  ii.  157. 

IX.  of  France,  his  character,  ii.  189.     His  condud  towards  the 


Englidi,  190,     Obtains  a  ceffion  of  Normandy  from  Henry  III.  ii, 
Henry  nhx^  fbe  diderepces  between  him  and  Leicederto  his  queen 

I  Mar^arcl^ 


INDEX. 

Margaret,  19$.  Another  reference  made  xohis  arbitration,  200*  De-'. 
tides  in  favour  of  Henry,  201 ..  Bngagrs  prince  Edward  in  a  crufade, 
219.     Dies  at  Tunis  in  Africa,  220.    His  charadler, /^. 

LewuXL  king  of  France,  his  charader,  and  ambitious  views,  iii.  231. 
PrOtedts  the  earl  of  Warwick,  237.  Leagues  with  him  and  queen 
Margaret,  238.  Affiih  Warwick  with  a  fleet,  240.  Buys  peace  of 
Edward  IV.  at  a  tribute  during  his  life,  251.  Interview  between 
ihem,  2^5.  Farther  tranfadtions  between  them,  256.  Ranfoma 
queen  Margaret,  25S.  Reflexions  on  hiscondudk  toward  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  and  his  daughter,  ii.  Concludes  a  peacewith  Maximilian 
king  of  the  Romaos,  and  marries  the  dauphin  to  his  daughter  Mar- 
garet, 334. 

•i— *  XII.  of  France,  fubdues  the  duchy  of  Milan,  Iii.  384.  Engages 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  to  aflift  him  in  feizing  Naples,  414.  Outwitted 
by  him,  it.     Joins  in  'a  league  againft  the  Venetians,  415.     Hit 

.  nephew  Gafton  de  Foix  defeats  the  Spaniih  and  papal  armies,  but  is 
killed,  423.  Lofes  his  conquefts  in  Italy,  it.  Excommunicated  by 
pope  Leo  X.  427.     Sends  relief  to  Terouane,  beiieged  by  Henry  VIII* 

.  434.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  Ferdinand,  and  offers  his  daughter 
for  one  ^f  his  grandfons,  441.     Empowers  the  duke  de  Longueville, 

.  prifoner  in  England,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Henry,  443.  Stipu- 
lates to  pay  the  arrears  of  the  pendon  due  to  England,  it.  Marries 
Henry's  fitter,  and  dies  quickly  after,  444. 

■■  XIV.    fucceeds  to  the  crown  of  France,   an  infant,    vii,  247. 

Meets  Philip  of  Spain  at  the  Pyrenees,  and  efpoufes  his  daughter,  305. 
Joins  the  Dutch  in  the  war  with  England,  409.  His  perfon  andcha- 
ra^er  defcribed,  429.  Forms  pretenfions  to  the  duchy  of  Brabant,  in 
right  of  his  queen,  430.  His  rapid  conqueftsin  the  Low  Countries^ 
431.    His  haughty  behaviour  to  the  courts  of  Europe,  i6.     The  triple 

,  alliance  formed  againit  him,  436.  His  art  in  bringing  Charles  IL 
over  to  the  French  intereft,  464.  His  fudden  irruption  intoLorrain, 
466.  Declares  war  againft  Holland,  479.  Marches  a  large  army  to 
the  Dutch  frontiers,  480.     His  rapid  iucceflTes  in  the  Low  Countries, 

.  487.  Enters  Utrecht,  488.  His  demands  from  the  Dutch  deputies 
fent  to  implore  peace,  491.  Is  oppofed  at  laft  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  499.  Enters  into  treaty  with  Charles  IL  to  reftore  popery 
in  Eqgland,  viii.  4,  noi^*  Operations  of  the  prince  of  Conde  and 
jnarfhal  Turenne,  9.  Serves  as  a  volunteer  under  the  prince  of 
Condcj  17.  Takes  Conde  by  Aorm,  21.  His  reception  of  the  eart 
of  Feverfham  fent  with  the  terms  of  peace  to  him,  36.  Takes  Ghent 
and  Ypres,  40.  Treaty  at  Nimeguen  concluded,  45.  His  pro« 
fperous  ficuatioo  by  this  treaty,  47.  His  haughty  and  arbitrary 
treatment  of  the  European  powers,  205 .  Revokes  the  edid  of  Nantz, 
242.  .  A  league  formed  againll  him  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  278. 
Informs  James  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  fchemes,  287.  Receives 
JaiQes  kindly  on  his  abdication,  305.    His  great  regard  for  literature, 

333* 

,  Dr.  a  Welih  phyfician  employed  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between 
the  princefs  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV*  and  Henry  earl  of 
.  Richmond,  iii.  288. 
Ijiyden  is  befirged  by  the  Spaniards,  v.  217* 

H^  4  Lihertj^ 
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bihirtfy  tW\\y  the  revival  of  artiftyoarabl«  to^  iii.  jox.  Inftiiice  (hew- 
ing the  barons  to  have  been  fenlibie  of  this,  ih,  mte*  A  regular  plan 
formed  by  the  commons  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Charles' I.  foriheeltabliOiment  of,  vi.  204. 

hidingtcn^  Mauland  of,  is  fecit  b]^  the  prote&ant  afibeiatioB  in  Scotland, 
caMed  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord^  to  reque^  aifid^oe  of  qoeea 
Btizabethy  v.  ^i.  Is  again  fenv  to  thank  her,  andreqaeftftrtheraid, 
59*.     Is  made  fccretary  of  date*  by  qusen  Mary,  47.     Is  fent  to  Lon- 

•  don  ^ittr  Mary's  compliments^  to  EHzabeth,  and  to  require  a  decla- 
ration of  her  fucceffion  to  the  Engliih  crown,  57*     Enters  into  a  con-t 

'  fdder'a'cy  of  Scots  nobks,  to  proted  prince  James,  and  puniih  the 
murderers  of  his  father,  iiS.  AfTilU  at  the  conferences  concerning 
Mary,  before  the-Errgli IH  and  S^otscommifionera,^  135.     Encooraget 

-  the  d^ke  of  Norfolk  in  the  hGfpes  of  efpoufiag  Mary,  138.  Takes 
part-with  Kirk^Idy  of  Grange  in  favour  of  Mary,  and  bfuppofird  to 
u^t,  killed  himself,  on=  the  fuppreffion  of  fho  party  by  Elisabeth, 

•  203.  ... 

LMurrii,  hh  tfxitl  profeootion  in  the  (lar-chamber,  and  refolodoii  in 
fttiiertfyg,  vi.  312.  Recoyers  his  liberty,  and  obtains  damages,  378. 
Is  ia>prifo»ed  by  the  parliament  for  his  feditions  writings,  vii.  167. 

-  1%  acquitted  eh  trial  by  the  new  ftatute  of  treafons,  2oa«    la  agaia 

•  fried  and  acquitted,  during  the  proteAorate,  .238. 

Z/7//Z,  an  officer  of  king  Edwin's  army,  his  extraordinary  fidelity  to  kiai, 

•  i.  42. 

LUlihitlierVf  (m  what  Occafion  this  fong  was  made,  vili.  360. 

bhfteric  is  bcflfged  and  taken  by  Ire  ton,  vii.  206. 

Lihdo/n,  thedeyof,  taken  from  Lewis  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  tl.  i^cu 

.  Is  taken  foi"  the  lo^g  parliament  by  the  earl  of  Mancfaefter,  vii.  lo* 
'•  ',  John  eaH  of,  his  famHy  and  chara^er,  iii*  3^27.     Retires  to 

the  coure  of  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy^  328.     Commands  Simners 

.  arniy^  and  is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  330. 
hihcolnpiN,  ihfufr^^ion  headed  there  by   8ir  Robert  Welles,  in  the 

.  reign  of  Edward  IV.  iii.  23  ji     The  iafurgencs  defeated  by  the  king, 

Lindefey^  eaflbf,  is  fent  to  the  relief  of  RochsHe,  but  is  unable  to  pafs 
the  mole,  vi.  26^.  Signd  a  protedation  againft  the  liturgy*  329, 
Commands  Uiider  the  king  at  the  battle  of  Edge^hil),  506.  Is  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  taken  prifo^er,  507. 

t^Jle,  Dudley  lord,  coiximanas  the  fleet  til  iienry  VIlI.  in  aA  invafion  of 
Scotland,  iv.  244. 

— ^— ,  lady,  the  cruel  profecurion  of,  viii.  234. 

hittraturt^  the  ftate  of,  in  queen  Elieabe^h's  retgil,  Vj  49T. 

^Liturgy ^  one  framed  by  a  committee  of  bifhops  and  diVinOsi  ilr.  320*  la 
what  refpedls  it  differed  from  the  old  mafs  book,  32 1 .  Is  revifed,  348. 
Is  authorifed  by  parliament,  ^^^i^.  Is  fuppreffed  b^  the  teflofation  of 
the  mafs  by  queen  Mary,  366.  Is  reftored  by  queen  EHxabeih,  v»  13. 
Is  abolifhed  by  the  aifembly  of  divines  at  Weflminfter,  vii.  3z,  la 
again  admirf^d  ai  the  redoration,  362. 

toans^  atbitfarily  exaifled  by  qaeen  Eliaabeth  frotti  bet  fubje^s^  v.  46o« 
A  general  one  required  by  Charles  I.  vi.  222.  Perfbns  ccMifliied  Ibr 
refufal,  227.     Other  oppreffiong  exercife^  ft£4iofi .thev*  130. 
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ItcUe^h  cMcj  Marf  queen  4>f  S^cou  confined  there,  t.  i  20. .  She  makes 

her  cfctpc  from  tK«nce,  127. 
Ltrkhart  is  made  governor  of  Dunkirk  by  Oliver  Crotnwel,  -vii.  279. 

His  (cruples  when  applied  to  by  Monk  to  join  in  reftorhig  the  kiog« 

323- 

lAllardit  the  fellowCM  of  Wickliffe  the  reformer,  thefr*te»et$,  iti.  52. 
Favoured  by  the  dake  of  Lanoafler,  ^^  ^o^  borne  for  hel-efyy  6^. 
AiK>ther,  S^i  Profecution  of  lord  Cob^am  as  their  head,  89 »  His 
tranfadions  and  execution,  90.  The  points  of  refbrdlai1ott^kH9d  at 
by  them,  91.  The  do^rines  of  Martin  Luther  embraixd  by  tbem^ 
iv.  35.     See  lUrefy,  and  ReformatiMi 

Lcndon,  a  flourifhing  Roman  colony  there,  detlroyed,  and  tfte  inhcbitmte 
iliafiacred  by  the  Britons,  i.  8.  Burnt  by  the  Dants,^!.  Rebuihtbjfi 
Alfred,  8^.  Submits  to  WiiUam  duke  of  Nornkan^^,  ^34.*  -  The 
liberties  of^  confirmed,  but  the  inhabitants  difarmed  byhiai>3)8« 
A  fynod  fummoned  there,  267.  Another,  343.  Charter  granted- to-, 
by  king  Henry  1%  347.  The  citiaeiis  fuinmoned  to  a  ce«iifefl  to  re^ 
cognize  the  preCentions  of  the  emprefs  Matilda,  i^S-j.  CoH^B«tioit 
of  the  number  of  its  inhabitanta  at-  this  (ime,  364.  'Ifeeftrtt* agimll 
Matilda,  365.  ^  MaiTacre  o^  Jews  there  at  the  ceit>ntflion  ofRidiardl. 
tt.  4.  Its  fi^  charter  of  incorporation  ^hen  grVntedv^^.  *  Tumults 
riecited  there  in  favour  of  the  barons  by  Fita-Riphard  the  atyor» 
198^202.  The  citizens  life  in  favour  Hi  ^ocen  Ifabella,  aiiid>mer- 
der  the  bifhop  of  E teeter,  355.  They  put  B&ldoe  the  chtineeltor  ia 
Newgate,  and  kill  him  by  bad  ofag^,  356.  •  GreM  de(lru£H«n  there 
by  the  plague,  448.  John  kirfg  of  Frairce  brosght  priibineMo,  460. 
Its  charter  feized- by  Hieherd  it.  liiw  2^.  The  chapter-lattda  of  that 
fee  ^ized* by  Henry  VIII.  iv.  222.  An  infnrre^idn  of  apprmmees  and 
others  there  io  oppofh  the  encdnraging-ibrerg^  a^tlfiteff;  274, 
Queen  Mary's  title  acknowledged  by  the  magifttates  of^tn  opp9iitk>it 
to  lady  Jane  Gray,  372.  Twenty  thoufand  die  there  of*  ihe  plague 
brought  from  Havre  de  Grace,  v.  86.  The  royal  exch44i^> built  by 
Sir  Thomas  Greiham^  483.  The  nunfrberof -foretgners  in,'ftt  this 
time,  th.  Great  plague  there  in  Jame»'i  reign,  yi.  14;  Theiftnm-. 
ber  of  its  inhabitants  at  this  time,  1^.  Is  the  centre  of  all  t4ie  com- 
inerce  of  the  kingdom,  23.  Tfi^'condnaed  co^covrfe  of  the  gentry 
there  difcouraged  by  James  1.  169.  He  retiews  thfe'edi^s  again  (I 
increafing  buildings  in,  ih,  Briek-bnildings  in,'by  wht>m  introdqced^ 
179.  Another  pligae  in-,  266.  ReAifes  a  loan  to  the  king,  224. 
Ship-money  levied  on  it  by  Charles,  ib.  Refufes  anotherloan  to  the 
king,  396.  Petitions  for  a  parliament,  359.  The  treaty  with  the 
Scots  at  RippoA,  adjcerned  to,  361.  Petitions  for  a  total  alteration 
of  church-government,  384.  The  king  comes  to  the  eommonr 
conifcil,*  470.  The  eity  pedtidn  parliimeirt,  as  alfo  the  porters  an4 
ii}>prebtlces,  y^*;^.  .  Takes  part  with  the  parliament  agaiaft  the  king, 
495,  Its  trained  bands  join  the'earl  of  Effhx,  ^09.  Sends  feor  re- 
e^ments  of  militia  to  EiTeit,  ^ji.  Its  militia  ordered  out  by  the  par* 
Uaipent  to  defend  it  againft  the  army,  vii.  95.  Petitions  the  parlia-» 
inent  againft  the  change  of  tts  militia»  which  the  populacf  oblige  it 
to  grant,  loi.  The  common-council  refufe  an  affeffmeat  to  die 
)pD?  parliamefit' pa  its  itiiora^ooi  and  declare  for  a  fiee  parlia- 

j&enty 
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.  ktw^etv  the  king  and  parlknienty  538.    Retdni»  diflatisfied,   539, 

Doea  public  penance  for  <:ounteDao€ing  tb«  royaJiils,  vii.  127. 
LiH^on-Ml^  the  caveoafiiei'8  repuJfe  aa  attack  oq  a  coDventicIe  there, 

vHi.  115. 
Lffjfflt  ^ifcovnt,  heads  ftn  inrarre^lion  in  the  north  againfl  Henry  Vlf, 

111.321.    Flies  to  Flanders,  3Zt.   Joins  Lambert  Siinoel^  32^*     Sup* 

pofed  to  be  killed  at  the  baideat  Stoke,  330. 
itmviers^  pefloeconcluded  there«  b^twpea  Philip  of  France  and  Rkhard  I« 

Mumi/i  of  Savft)!»  nuother  of  Fcancts  I.  of  France,  her  charader,  xv*  50. 

Makes  ovortiircs  of  marrijtge  (o  Charles  duke  of  Bourbon,  which  ho 

vcjedUy  <^.    Depruies  fiourbon  of  his  pofleffioas  by  a  law-fuir»  ih» 

Concludes  an  alliance  with  England,  on  the  captivity  of  Francis,  59, 

A  Urge  preibntttjraded  of  her  covertly  by  Wol^y,  on  the  treaty  wuh 

Henry,  61. v. 
LtFw  CouBtriUy  date  of>  at  the  tioieof  Henry  VII. /iii>  334.  SctKahir^ 

kmds  a«d  United  Fnnfimu, 
Lmg/t,  Aichard  de,  left  guardian  of  the  kingdom  by  Henry  IF.  darJng  hit 

abfeacein  France,  i»  442.     Repulfes  the  irruptigns  of  the  Scots,  iA. 

SiippreCea  as  invafion-of  Fk^Kings  nndcr  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  tjOid 

takeakim  priianer,  44^^ 
Ludlow,  lieiMenan  t>ge a QraL.  obtains  command  of  the  army  in  Ireland  oq 

the  death  0^  Ireton^  vli.  206.     Engages  in  the  cabal  of  Wallingfonl- 

houfe,  2954 
JLudb'vic^x  diike  of  MiLan,  invites  the  French  to  an  invafion  of  Naples, 

iii.  3IS8.     Joinji  the  eafipenor  and  o^her  princes  ix|  a  league  againft 

France,  iir    Milan  fubdu<d  by  the  French,  3^4. 
Lu^airg,  a  Brabao9an,  commands  at  Falaife  for  John  kiog  of  England* 

ii.  53.     Surrenders  the  placo  to  Philipi  and  enlifts  with  him  againft 

John,  54'. 
LiffignaM,.Guy  de,  how  he  became  king  of  Jerufalem*  ii*  14*    Lo(es  his 

kingdom, and. appliea  to .KACh^rd  I.  of  Engl^iad  atCypiHu,  to  eflablilh 

his.titL^^  in  opposition. to:Co«radei  marquis  of  Montferrat*  96.     Made 

king  of  Cyprus  by  Richard,  on  ()nittiDg  his pretenfions  to  Jerufalem, 

Luther,  Martin,  his  charafler,  and  the  motiixs  of  oppofing  the  fale  of 
indulgences,  iv.  35.  is  patro pined  by  the  ele^or  of  Saxony,  ii, 
Tbb  prp^refs  of  his  opioiond  in  Germany,  i6.  His  dodrines  ean- 
btiaced  b)!  the  Lollards  in- Eogknd,  36.  Is  wrote  againft  by 
Henry  VI II.  i^.  His  fharpr^ly  to  Henry's  book,  ri.  The  quick 
progfdfs  of  his  doArines,  owing  to  the  art  of  printing,  37.    .Terms 

.  the  pope  antichriil,  38.  Several  of  his  difcipl^  take  (belter  in  Eng* 
land,  347. 

fLax^miMtrg,  marefchaU  defeats  the  prince  of  Orange  at  jSi,  Omers,  v^i^ 
27.  Is  attacked  at  St.  Dennis  by  the  prince  of  Orange*  the  day  after 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen^  46. 

Luxury  f  laws  againd,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IlL  ii.  498. 

Z)'0i?r,  a  general  council  called  ihere  by  popfi  Innocent  IV.  to  excoromoni* 
cate  the  emperor  Frederic  IL  ii^  170.  Complaints  t^anfraitted  to  it  by 
Henry  HI.  and  his  nobility,  ii,    CouAcil  ofj  removed  thither  from 

Pifa, 
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TUif  in.  417.  Interdi^ed  by  tlie  pofc,  418.  ftcnooaced  hf 
Lewis  XII.  of  France^  442. 

M. 

jk/fACBETH,  8  Scots  nobleman,  murders  Duncan  kin^  of  Scotlandi 
and  ufurpt't be  crown,  i.  1681  la  defeated  and  killed  by  Siward 
doke  of  Northumberland,  ib. 

Maccail,  a  Scots  covenanter,  expires  under  torture  in  extacy,  vii.  445. 

Macgillt  Shr  James,  is  by  the  Scots  parliament  appointed  a  commir<» 
liooer  to  treat  with  Elizabeth  coacerning  Mary,  v.  171.  la  diTmiiied 
by  Elizabeth  without  concluding  on  any  thing,   172. 

tdutknh  Dr.  prior  of  Barlings,  heads  an  inforredion  againfl  Henry  ViVC* 
iv.   170.     Is  deferted  by  his  adherents,  taken,  and  executed,   171. 

lAadridy  treaty  of,  between  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  bis  prifoaer 
Francis  I.. of  France,  jv.  66, 

Maegh^ta^  in  the  ancient  German  law,  what,  i.  2x5. 

hlagdaknt^  After  to  pope  Leo  X.  the  produce  of  indulgences  la  Saxofiy 
alGgned  to  her,  iv..  34.  Farms  the  fals  oat  to  Arcemboldi,  a  Ge^ 
noefe,  Ah,     See  ArctmbcUi. 

• —  college,  Oxford,  its  conteft  with  James  IL  viii.  264-     The 

president  and  fellows  expelled,  265.  GifFord,  dodor  to  ihe  Sor- 
bonne,  appointed  by  mandate,  273. 

Magna   Cbarta,     See  Cbarur  of  Liberti^. 

Mabemety  the  prophet  of  the  E^tll,  a  general  review  of 'the  tranfiafliOQS 
of  him  and  his  followers,  i.  293. 

Maine y  the  province  of,  agreed  to  be  ceded  to  the  doke  of  Anjon,  on 
the  marriage  of  his  niece  Margaret  with  Henry  VI.  iii.  170.  Sur- 
rendered and  alienated  from  the  Englifh  government,   174. 

Mainfroy^  natural  fon  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  his  contert  with  A\e 
pope  for  the  crown  of  Sicily,  ii.  171.  A  crufade  pablilhed  againOf 
him,  173. 

Major- generals  eftabliihed  by  Cromwcl  all  over  England,  ^ii.  244* 
Their  authority  reduced,  269. 

Moitland  of  Lidington.     See  Lidiffgton. 

Malberbe*s  ode  to  Mary  de  Medicis,  writ  in  i6i±.  a  ftanza  of,  vi.  569* 

Ma/ra,  knights  of,  refufe  to  furrender  up  their  revenues  to  Henry  VllI* 
iv.  205.     Their  order  diffolved  by  parliament,  ib. 

Manbote,  in  the  ancient  German  law,  what,  i.    217,  note. 

Mokcbeftfrf  earl  of,  is,  by  the  parliament,  appointed  general  of  an 
aflbciation  of  IcTeral  counties  againft  Charles  1.  vi.  531.  Defeai» 
tbe  royalifls  at  Horn-calUe,  535.  Takes  Lincoln,  and  joins  Fairfax 
in  the  fiege  of  York,  vii.  10.  Aflifts  in  defeating  the  king  at 
M^irfton-moor,  12.  As  alfo  at  Newbury,  17.  Diipuics  between 
bim  and  Cromwel,  22,  Goes  its  fpeaker  of  the  houie  of  lords,  with 
i*enthal  of  the  ^mmons,  to  Hounilow -heath,  to  defire  protedicn 
of  the  army,  101  •     Is  appointed  lord-chamberlain  by  Charles  IL 

Manners^  a  review  of.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  li.  140.  State -of,  in 
the  rrign  of  £dwaid  II.  367.  During  that  of  q«cen  Elieabcth,  v* 
-48^^    A  leview-of,  doring  the  reign  of  Junes  L  vL  i^j.    <Areview 
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bf,  dariiig  the  time  of  the  commonweakh«  vii.  330.    Gttat  alier* 
ation  ID,  produced  by  the  reftoration,  viii.  331. 

Manfel^  chaplain  to  Henry  III.  his  enormous  pofleflion  of  plaralities,  114 
169. 

MansffUt,  coont,  cooiniands  an  army  in  the  fervice  of  Frederick^  ele&or 
palatine,  vi.  123.  Is  difmifledj  and  engages  in  the  fervice  of  the 
United  Prorinces»  124.  Is  engaged  by  James,  and  af&fted  with 
men  to  recover  the  Palatinate^  151.  His  men  reduced  by  £cknefs» 
152. 

Manu/aSure,  ftate  of,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  483*  SMk 
of,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  181.  Great  increafe  of,  after  the 
reftoration,  viii.  3^8. 

Mam<wayringt  is  impeached  by  the  commons  for  his  fermon  on  the  regal 
prerogative  in  levying  taxes,  vi.  255.  Is  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Su 
^faph,  ib. 

Mar^  earl  of,  chofen  regent  of  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  Leoor,  r. 
202.  Isobliged  to  conclude  a  troce  with  the  queen'3  party,  f^.  Diet 
of  melancholy,  at  the  diflradied  ftate  of  the  country,  ib*  Forms  an 
aflbciation,  who  feize  the  young  king  James,  248. 

Marcbf  earl  of.     See  Mortimer. 

Marcbe,  count  de  la,  his  wife  Ifabella  taken  from  him  by  the  coont  of 
Angouleme,  her  father,  and  married  to  John  king  of  England,  ii. 
43.  Excites  commotions  againft  John  in  the  French  provinces,  ih. 
Is  taken  prifonerby  John,  46.    Marries  Ifabella  on  John's  death,  164. 

Margartt  of  AnJM,  bercbarader,  iii.  170.  Married  to  Henry  VI.  of 
England,  ih.  Joins  the  cardinal  of  Winchefter's  faflion  againft  the 
duke  of  Glouceiler,  ib.  Sufpeded  of  having  fome  hand  in  Gloo- 
ceAer's  murder,  173.  Delivered  of  a  fon,  198.  Raifes  an  army  in 
the  north  of  England,  and  defeats  and  kills  the  duke  of  York,  209. 
Her  army  under  the  earl  of  Pembroke  defeated  by  Edward  duke  of 
York,  at  Mortimer's  crofs,  210.  Defeats  the  earl  of  Warwic  at  St. 
Alban's,  ib.  Regains  pofTeffion  of  the  king,  ib.  Retires  before 
the  army  of  Edward  duke  of  York,  211.  Confequences  of  the  licen* 
tioufnefs  of  her  troops,  217.  Her  army  routed  at  Touton^  218. 
Retires  with  Henry  to  Scotland,  219.  Endeavours  to  engage  the 
Scots  in  her  intereft,  220.  Solicits  aifiilance  in  France,  223.  De- 
feated at  Hexham,  224.  Her  extraordinary  adventure  with  robbers 
in  a  forell,  225.  Goes  to  her  father's  court,  and  retires,  ib.  En- 
ters into  a  league  with  the  earl  of  Warwic,  238.  Marries  her  fol 
Edward  to  the  lady  Anne,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Warwic,  ib.  Re- 
turns to  England  on  the  reftoration  of  her  huA>and,  but  arrives  not 
till  after  Warwtc's  defeat,  244.  Ranfomed  by  Lewis  of  France,  258. 
Her  charader,  ib, 

m o/Norwaj,  by  what  title  ihe  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, lu  246.  Guardians  appointed  during  her  infancy,  ib.  Treaty 
of  marriage  between  her  and  prince  Edward  of  England,  ib.  Dies 
on  her  paifage  to  Scotland,  247. 
• — . — ,  daughter  to  Henry  VII.  married  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland^ 
iii.  386.  Marries  Douglas  earl  of  Angus,  on  the  death  of  James  IV. 
iv.  5.  Is  divorced,  and  marries  another  nobleman,  123. 
Marignofh  battle  of>  between  Francis  1.  of  France^  and  the  Swifs,  ir.'9, 

MariioMf 
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AturHham^  Sir  George,  his  oppreflive  treatment  by  tlie  court  of'tftir- 
chamber,  vi«  305. 

Marhhridgt^  laws  enabled  by  the  parliament  rommoned  there  bj 
Henry  III.  after  the  barons  wars,  H.  223. 

Marre^  Donald  earl  of,  appointed  regent  on  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
Murray,  ii.  383.     Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Edward  Baliol,  384. 

Marriage 'with  kindnd^  an  examination  of  the  qoeftion  concerning,  with 
reference  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.  wirh  Catharine  of  Arragon,iv.  101. 

MarJhaPs  court  abolifhed  by  the  long  parliament,  vi.  422. 

Marfion-moor,  battle  of,  between  prince  Rupert  and  Sir  Thomas  Pair* 
fax,  vii.   II. 

Martial  law^  the  arbitrary  indifcriminate  exertion  of,  previous  to,  and 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  454. 

Martin  II.  pope,  fammons  a  council  at  Placentia,  to  confuit  about 
refcuing  the  holy  land  from  the  Turks,  i.  294.  Calls  another  council 
at  Clermont,  295. 

■  V.  pope,  elected  by  the  council  of  Conftance,  iii.  118.    Writes 

Henry  Vl.  a  fevere  letter  againft  the  ftatate  of  provifors,  214. 

Martyr;  Peter,  defires  leave  to  withdraw  from  England  at  the  acceffioa 
of  queen  Mary,  iv.  377.  Is  generoufly  affifted  by  biihop  Gardiner, 
378.    Indignities  ufed  to  his  wife's  body,  iS» 

Martyrs,     See  Hertfy. 

Mary  of  Jnjou^  queen  to  Charles  VII.  of  France,  recovers  her  haf- ' 
band  from  his  deje^on  on  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  iti.  141. 

,  princefs,  tfifter  to  Henry  VIII.  married  to  Lewis  XII.  of 
France,  who  dies  quickly  after,  iii.  443.  Marries  the  duke  of  Suf« 
folk,  445. 

— — — ,  princefs,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  betrothed,  an  infant,  to 
the  dauphin  of  France,  iv.  14.  Is  after  betrothed  to  the  emperor 
Charles,  26.  Is  contraded  by  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  71. 
The  ftates  of  Caftile  oppofe  her  marriage  with  the  emperor,  76. 
The  bifliop  of  Tarbe,  ambaflador  from  France,  obje£ls  to  her  mar- 
riage with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  ih.  Is  excluded  from  the  fucceffion 
by  parliament,  118.  Is  taken  into  favour  on  her  compliance  with 
the  acknowledgment  of  her  father's  fupremacy,  162.  Is  illegitimated 
by  parliament,  163.  Is  reftored  to  her  right  of  fucceilion  by  parlia- 
ment, 242.  Adheres  to  the  mafs  during  the  fteps  to  reformation  in 
her  brother's  reign,  and,  by  the  emperor's  means,  obtains  a  tem- 
porary connivance,  325.  Her  chaplains  imprifoned,  346.  Is  re- 
mondrated  with  by  the  council,  ib.  Continues  obflinate  in  the  catholic 
faith,  ii,  A  difcuilion  of  her  title  to  the  fucceflion,  366.  Her 
narrow  efcapefrom  falling  into  the  hands  of  Northumberland  on  her 
brother's  death,  36S.  Her  meafures  to  fecure  pofleflion  of  the  crown, 
a.  The  lady  Jane  Gray  is  proclaimed  at  London,  ih.  The  nobility 
and  people  flock  to  her,  370.  The  lady  Jane  deferted,  and  her  title 
univerfally  acknowledged,  371,  372.  Caufes  the  lady  Jane  and  her 
party  to  be  apprehended,  372.  Releafes  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and 
other  prifoners  from  the  Tower,  374.  AfFeds  popularity,  ih.  Her 
bigotry,  375.  Imprifons  the  protcftant  bifhops,  376.  Caufeofher 
profecuting  Cranmer  for  treafoo,  ih.  The  mafs  *  celebrated  before 
the  parliament,  379,    All  Edward's  ftatutes  on  religion  repealed,  ih. 

Deljjberates 
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i)elibdraie»  41^  the  c}i#ice  of  thtee  bvfbands  propoM  tohcff,  ^96* 

Caufe  of  her  fird  declared  animofity  co  her  fifter  Ellzabeib»  ih.     De- 
okrct  ber  intention  qf  recodcilenieDC  to   Rome,  381.     lovites  o&tr 
cardinal  Pole  in  quality  of  legate,  1^.     The  emperor  Charles  V.  pro- 
pofes'hfi /bl)  Philip  <to  her  for  a  haiband,  383.     Diflblves  the  parlia* 
snent  for  oppofing  the  Spaoiih  match*  385.  Sabflaoce  of  the  marriage 
articlesy  386.     Remarks  of  the  people  oa  this  ailiance,  387.     Infui- 
re.&ioQfl  on  occafioa  of  it,  .3 88.     Treats  iier  filler  Elizabeth  harfhlft 
390.     Orders  the  execution  of  lady  Jane  and  her  hoibaiidy  39Z.     Hef 
Cmel  condu^  with  refpedt  to  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  394.  Dilarois 
the  people,  ih.     Her  fond  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  P.hilip,  397.     Is 
married  to  bim>  398.     Is  .u  a  able  to  get  her  hufband.dec)ired  pre- 
fumptlve  heir  to  the  crown,  or  to  get  him  crowded,  401.     Imagines 
herfelf  ^Ffgnant,  402. '  DiiTolves  the  parliaoient,  403.     ReibUes  to 
-exert  the  kws  againft  herefy  wirh  rigour,  41 1 .,   See  Htrtfy,     hxk  ex- 
prefs  com miilion  ifiued,  more  eiFedlually  to  extirpate  herefy,  4i6.    A 
proclamation  agatnll  becetical  books,  419.    Sends  a  folemn  embafly  to 
pope  Paul  IV.  420.     Aefolves  to  comply  with  the  popeS  demand  of 
full  reftitution  of  all  church -property,  42 1 .  Is.deje£ied  at  .ber  hulbanil's 
negleft,  and  going  to  Flanders,  422.     Her  opprelHve  extortions  from 
'    her  fubjeds,  423.     Is  oppofed  by  P/ole  and  others  in  her  defigo  of  en-* 
gaging  the  kingdom  in  Philip's  quarrel  with  France,  4.32.    Philip  fe<* 
turns  10  preis  her  to  tint  meafure,  ih.     How  this  was  ef{e6ied,  M4 
Kaifescf^oaey  arbitrarily  for  this^war,  433*     Calais  taken  by  the  duke 
ofQuUe,  435..*  Qbt^iiM  giants  from  parliament,  441.     Allfalesof 
grants  of  cr/own  lands  by  her,  for  Ceven  years  to  CQme,.coafirmed  by 
parliament,  ib.     Thanks  her  filler  for  referring  the  king  of  Sweden's 
propofal  of  marriage!  to  iier  caafideratioo,  442.     Prepares  a  gteac 
iiect  for  a  defsent  on  Britanny,  which  fails,  443.    Her  health  de- 
clines, and  the  caufe  of  herilinefs,  445.    Dies,  ib^    An.«ftimate  0/ 
her  chara£ier,  ib, 
Mary^  daughter  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  bocD«  ir.  ,230.     Becomes 
queen  by  the  death  of  her  father,  ih.    Is  contra^ad  iby  -prloce  £d«> 
ward  of  England,  .233.     Is  fent  to  France^  and  betrothed  to  the 
dauphin,  312.     Is  anarried  co  the  dauphin,  440.     Al&uaes  tiie- title 
and  arms  of  England  on  theaccelTion  af  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  19. 
Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  fettlementof  the  adminiftration  by  this 
trsaty,  daring  her  abfenee,  36.     Refufes  her  alTent  to  the  parlia- 
mentary reformation  of  religion,  39.     Refofes  to  ratify. the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh,  40.    Her  hufband  Francis  II.  dies,  .42.     Refuiea  the 
•  defire  of  the  bnglifh  ambaifador,  of  ratifying  the  treaty  of  Edinbargb, 
or  to  renounce  her  pretehfioos  to  the  crown tof  England,  43.    Js  ill 
treated  by  the  qneen-moiher  of  France,  and  refolves  .to  retura  to 
Scotland,  ibn     Her  refentment  on  being  refufcd  a  paiTage '  throagh 
England,  rj.   Arrives  in  Scotland,  45.    Shews  great. regret  on  leaving 
France,/^.  Hercharadler  and  accompliibments,  47.   J^eftow^  her.con* 
fidence  on  the  leaders  .of  the  reformed  party,  kh.    l^ofes.her  pqpiilarity 
by  her  adherence  to  the  catholic  religion,  48.     la  expofed.to  infults 
from  this  caufe,  ib.     Endeavours,  to  gain  the  favourof  Jekn  KooXi 
the  reformer,  who  contrives  to  infult  her,  49.  Uer  life  readered  un- 
happy thtough  hisinfoleatcondudl,  50.  JHerfatureercoiadtducii^Ie  in 
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part  from  this  caufir»  52.  Is  petitioned  by  the  charch  on  account  of  i 
not  at  a  baivdy-houfe,  si.  Outrages  committed  oh  her  chapel,  cj. 
Kf  akies  ah  ill-judged  claim  to  Elizabeth,  of  being  declared  Her  Idc- 
ceflbr,  56.  £lizabeth*s  reply  to  her,  i6.  An  apparent  reconciliation 
takes  place  between  them,  81.  Elizabeth  evades  an  interview  with 
her,  ti.  Divers  matches  concerted  for  her  by  her  uncles,  82.  The 
earl  of  Leitefter  propofed  to  her  by  Elizabeth,  ii.  Is  piqued  ac 
Elizabeth^s  duplicity  in  this  pfFer,  84.  Sends  Sir  Jaines  Melvil  to 
London  to  accommodate  their  differences,  /^»  The  lord  tiarnl^y 
jpropofed  to  her  as  a  hulfbaod,  85.  Is  advifed  by  Elizabeth  to  invite 
him,  and  bis  father  the  earl  of  Lenox,  to  Scotland,  86.  Elizabeth 
loconiiftently  againft  the  tnatch,  87.  Refleflions  on  her  iituation  in 
being  of  a  different  religion  from  her  people,  1^.  Is  exhorted  by  the 
general  afTembly  to  reriouncfe  the  Romilh  religion,  88.  Is  married  to 
lord  Darnley,  89.  A  confederacy  formed  againfl  her  at  Stirling,  gt* 
Drives  the  rebels  into  Argylclhire,  91.  Forces  them  to  retire  into 
England,  iS.  Elizabeth's  deceitful  condud  on  this  occaiion,  /^. 
Pardons  the  leaders  of  th'e  confpiracy,  $2.  Is  advifed  to  rigour  by 
her  uncle  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  93,  Summons  a  parliament  to 
attaint  the  rebel  lords,  94.  A  charaaer  of  her  hufband  Darnley,  ih» 
Incurs  his  refentment  on  hier  nej^ledi  bf  hiih,  on  difcovery  of  hiS 
weaktiefs  and  vices»  95.  Her  ahachment  to  David  Rizzio,  ii* 
Rizzio  alTaflinated  in  he^  prefence  by  Darnley 's  order,  97.  Is  de* 
tained  pHfoher  in  her  palace,  ^8.  Is  retobdled  to  the  banifhed 
lords,  it.  Her  art  ita  procuring  her  liberty,  99.  Cblle£ls  an  army^ 
and  drives  the  confpirators  into  England,  it.  Grants  them  libefty 
to  return  home  at  the  interceflion  of  Botbwel,  it.  Makes  Darnley 
difavow  all  concern  in  Rizzio^s  murder,  and  then  leaves  him  in  dis- 
dain, s6.  Is  brought  to  bed  of  a  fon,  100.  Sends  Sir  James  Melvil 
to  Elizabeth  with  the  news,  i^.  Melvil's  account  of  Elizabeth's  be- 
haviour on  this  intelligence,  it.  Her  intimacy  with  Bothwel,  105 « 
An  apparent  reconciliation  between  her  and  Darnley,  106.  Darnley 
blowd  up  with  gunpowder  in  a  lone  houfe,  107.  Is  fufpe^ed  to  hstve 
concerted  this  murder  with  Bothwel,  iS,  Is  petitioned  by  the  fearl  of 
Lenox  for  julHce  againA  Bothwel,  and  others,  whom  he  charged  with 
the  murder,  io8.  Calh  a  parliament,  and  eftablifhes  the  proteftant 
telieion,  109.  Botbwel  recommended  to  her  for  a  hufband  by  the 
nobility,  no.  Is  feized  by  Bothwel,  to  afford  her  the  plea  of  vio-> 
lence,  11 1.  Cf rants  him  a  pardon  for  all  crimes,  1^.  Acknowledges 
herfelf  free,  and  orders  the  banns  to  be  publilhed  fbr  her  marriage 
tvith  Bothwel,  now  made  duke  of  Orkney,  113.  Craig,  the  minifter 
^ho  is  ordered  to  publifh  the  banns,  firmly  remohftrates  againil  it,  /^. 
Is  married  to  Bothwel,  115.  Is  exhorted  againft  it  both  by  fict 
French  relations  and  Elizabeth,  iB,  The  people  murmlir  at  thefe 
grofs  proceedings,  ih,  A  confederacy  of  nobility  formed  againfl  hbr^ 
^ho  take' arms,  ti8.  Is  reduced  tb  put  heriblf  into  the  hadd^  of 
tha  confederates,  119.  Is  conduced  to  Edinburgh  amidfl  the  re- 
proaches  and  infults  of  the  people,  it.  Is  fent  cO  the  caflle  of 
Lochlevini  lao.  An  embaffy  feht  by  Elizabeth,  in  her  favodr,  i2t« 
Fbht  diffl&rent  fchemes  framed  for  the  treatment  of  her,  by  htt  fubjeas , 
1 2 1 .  Precenfions  to  the  regehcy,  1 24.  Is  forced  to  refign  the  crown. 
VoL.Vm.  Ii  -  and 
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and  concur  in  a  Tettlement  of  the  adminidration  daring  her  fbn's  la?- 
nority,  124.  Efcapes  from  Lociilevin  caflle,  127.  An  aflbciaiioa 
formed,  and  an  army  raifed,  in  her  favodr^  ib.  Receives  offers  of 
ainitance  from  Elizabeth,  ib.  Is  defeated  by  Murray  at  Langiide» 
128*  Retires  to  England^  craving  prote6Uon  from  Elizabeth,  ih. 
Is  required  by  Elizabeth  to  clear  herfelf  from  the  murder  of  her 
hufband,  131.  Sends  lord  Herries  to  declare  her  readinefs  to  fubmic 
her  caufe  to  Elizabeth,  132.  Appoints  commiflioners  on 'her  part, 
1 34.  The  conferences  opened  at  York,  /^.  The  fecret  reafon  of 
the  weak  allegations  made  againft  her  by  Murray,  137.  Elizabeth 
transfers  the  conferences  to  Hampton -court,  and  adds  other  com- 
anifTioners,  1^9.  Murray  accufes  her  more  explicitly*  and  her  com- 
miHioners  refufe  to  anfwer,  141.     Her  letters  and  fonnets  to  Bothwel 

S reduced,  142.  Is  diredlly  charged  with  the  murder  by  Hubert, 
othwel's  fei*vant,  at  his  execution,  ib.  The  refult  of  the  conference 
laid  before  the  Englifh  privy-council,  144.  Elizabeth's  reply  to  her 
commiffioners,  ib.  Is  removed  from  Bolton  to  Tutbury,  onder  the 
cuftody  of  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  146.  Refufes  to  make  any  coa-  < 
cefTions,  ib,  A  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk  propofed  to  her, 
156.  Receives  a  letter  from  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  recommending 
this  match,  159.  Returns  a  favourable  anfwer,  ib.  Is  removed  to 
Coventry,  and  more  (Iridlly  guarded,  162.  Writes  to  Murray,  but 
receives  no  anfwer,  166.  Her  party  Hrengthened  by  the  death  of 
Murray,  168.  Receives  terms  for  a  treaty  from  Elizabeth,  which  die 
agrees  to»  ijo.  Elizabeth  evades  this  treaty,  and  convinces  her  of 
her  iniin'cerity,  172.  Enters  into  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  confpiracy, 
197,  Elizabeth  remonflrates  with  her  on  her  condu^,  200.  Her 
party  in  Scotland  fupprefTed  by  the  influence  of  Elizabeth,  203.  Her 
connnement  rendered  llrider  by  the  apprehenfioos  of  Elizabeth,  22 s» 
Writes  a  pathetic  letter  to  Elizabetn,  250.  Her  propofal  of  ac- 
commodation, 253.  Counterfeit  letters  writ  in  her  name  by  the 
Engliih  miniftry,  to  difcover  her  partifans,  257.  Is  committed  to 
the  cuHody  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  and  Sir  Drue  Drury,  25S.  Defires 
leave  to  fubfcribe  Leicefler's  aflociation  for  the  queen's  proceflioo,  /i". 
Enters  into  Babington*s  confpiracy,  288.  Is  conveyed  to  Fotheringay- 
cafUe,  291.  Her  papers  feisKd,  ib*  Her  anfwer  to  the  information 
of  her  approaching  trial,  292.  Is  prevailed  on  to  fubmit  to  trial, 
294.     Is  proved  to  have  confpired  againft  her  Ton  James,  29^.    The 

'  commiffioners.  adjourn  to  the  ilar*chnmber,  London,  and  fentence 
]Kr  to  death,  299.  Her  ]aft  letter  to  Elizabeth,  303.  Her  beha- 
viour on  beings  ordered  to  prepare  for  execution,  311.  1$  exe- 
cuted^ 319.  Her  character,  ib.  Proofs,  of  the  authenticity  of  her 
letters  to  fiothwel,  49^.  The  countefs  of  Shrewlbury's  fcandaloM 
reports  of  queen  Elizabeth  communicated  by  her  to  the  queen,  506. 
Her  refentm^nt  againil  her  fon  for  deferting  her  ^aufir,  509^ 
Enquiry  into  the  evidences  of  her  engagement  in  Babington^s  con- 
fpiracy, 5io# 

Mary,  lady,  daoghter  of  James  duke  of  York#  is  marded  tathe  prifipce 
of  Orange,  viii.  34.  Concurs  in  the  fettlement  of  .the  crown  of 
England  on  the  prince,  her  hufband,  318. 

tdafi-io^k  renewed  and  akered  by  Henry  VUI.  lv>  225*^  Frivafe  inaHes 
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aboliAed  hy  ad  of  paHianient,  307.  The  roafs  revived  by  qdeen 
Maiy»  $y6*  h  finally  abolifhed  by  queen  £Iizabetb»  v.  12. 
Idaffiy^  governor  of  Glouccfter,  for  the  parliament,  his  charaAer, 
vi.  525.  Is  befieged  by  the  king,  ih.  His  vigorous  defence*  530, 
Is  relieved  by  the  eaW  of  Efiex;  531. 
Maftirs^  Richard,  vicar  of  Aldington,  io  Kent,  concerts  the  impollare 
of  the  bofy  maid  rf  Kent,  iv.  135,  ConfeiTes  the  artifice,  and  is  pa* 
nifhed,   137.  ' 

Matilda,  daaghter  of  Malcolm  UI.  king  of  Scotland^  married  to  king 
.    Henry  1.  of  England,  i.  318. 

•— ,  daughter  of  king  Henry  I.  betrothed  to  the  emperor  Henry  V. 
of  Germany,  i.  340.  Married  afterwards  to  GeoflFrey,  fon  of  Fulk, 
count  of  Anjou,  i6.  Brought  to  bed  of  Henry,  3^4.  Receives  the 
bath  of  fealty  from  the  Englifh  and  Norman  nobility,  ib>  Lands  in 
England  to  afiferc  her  pretenfions  again  ft  Stephen,  359.  Stephen 
taken  prifoner,  361.  Recdves  homage  of  the  barons,  ib,  Gaina 
over  Henry,  biihop  of  Winchefter,  362.  Cultivates  the  favour  of  the 
clergy,  ib.  Her  chara£ler,  364.  Befieged  in  Winchefter,  365'.  Plies, 
and  exchanges  Stephen  for  her  brother  Robert,  ib. 
Matrimony  ordered  to  be  fblemnised  by  the  civil  magiftrate,'vii.  329. 
Mattbtws,  Toby,    cafe  of   his   expulfion  from    parliament,   fiatedj 

Maurice,  biihop  of  London,  crowns  Henry  L  i.  313. 

,  eledor  of  Saxony,  the  grounds  of  his  quarrel  with  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  iv.  382.     Raifes  an  army  of  nroteftants  againft  him,  ib. 
Reduces  Charles  to  grant  a  peace  favourable  to  the  proteftants,  383. 
prince,  fon  of  the  eleftor  palatine,  comes  to  England  with  his 


brother  Rupert*  and  offers  his  afiiftance  to  Charles  L  vi.  50c.     See 
Rupert.    U  fent  by  the  king  with  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry  into  the 
weft,  518.     Is  (hipwrecked,  vii.  20^. 
prince  of  Orange.     See  Orangi. 


Mautra^ers  and  Goumay,  the  keepers  of  the  depofed  king  Edward  If. 
murder  him  cruelly  by  Mortimer's  orders,  ii.  359,     Their  fates,  ib, 

Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans,  his  pretenfions  to  the  government  of 
the  Low  Countries,  how  founded,  iii.  334.  Marries  Anne  ducheis 
of  Britanny,  346.  Who  is  afterward  forced  into  a  marriage  with  the 
king  of  France,  349.  Makes  peace  with  France,  and  obtains  a  refti- 
tution  of  his  daughter's  dowry,  355.  His  conduct  as  emperor,  415, 
Joins  pope  Julius  IL  in  the  league  of  Cambray  againft  the  Vene- 
tians, ib.  Calls  a  council  at  Pifa,  in  cpnjundlion  with  Lewis,  ia 
cppofition  to  the  pope,  418.  Detached  from  the  French  intereft  by 
pbpe  Leo  X.  424.  Concludes  an  alliance  with  Henry  VIII.  and 
Ferdinand  againft  France,  426.  Serves  under  Henry,  and  receives 
pay  from  him  in  his  French  expedition,  433*  Detaches  himfelf 
from  Henry,  and  allies  with  Spain  and  France,  441.  His  inefie£tual 
invafion  of  Milan,  and  treaty  with  France  and  Venice,  iv.  11.  His 
death,  and  the  competition  for  the  imperial  dignity,  18. 

Mayenne,  duke  of,  becomes  head  of  the  catholic  league,  on  the  aflaffi<< 
nation  of  his  brother  the  duke  of  Guife,  v.  357. 

Idaxariney  cardinal,  fucceeds   Richliea  in  the  French  miniftry,  in  the 
jitifancy  of  Louis  XIV,  vii.  247.  Temporifes  with  Cromwel,  249.  His 

I  i  ^  ^mplimen( 
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compViment  to  Cromwel ,  280.   .Concludes  the  treaty  of  the  PyreBnces 
with  Spain*  30$.     Refufes  to  fee  Charles  II.  of  £Dglan<l»  306. 

MmI  tub  piety  viii.  124. 

Meaux  befieged  and  taken  by  Henry  V.  iii.  115.    - 

Jdtdina  Siiloma,  duke  of>  is  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Spjaniik 
Invincible  Armada,  v.  539.  His  inftru&ions,  340.  Difobeys  hts 
orders*  in  failing  to  attack  the  Englifh  fleet*  341.  Is  worfled,  and 
fails  to  Calais*  3^.3.  Is  attacked  and  difconcerced  by  the  Engliih 
admiral*  ib»  Sails  northward  on  his  return*  and  his  fleet  deftroyed 
by  a  florm,  344. 

Medicis^  Catherine  de*  her  influence  in  the  court  of  France  lefl!ened  by 
the  enormous  authority  ufurped  by  the  duke  of  Guife*  and  his  bro- 

.  thers,  V.  40.  Is  appointed  regent  on  the  death  of  Francis  11.  during 
the  minority  of  Charles  IX.  42.  Her  ill  ufage  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots*  makes  Mary  think  of  returning  to  Scotland*  A3.  Remarks  on 
her  plan  of  internal  adminiflration*  68.  Is  forced  to  embrace  the 
Guiie  party  againfl  the  prince  of  Conde,  69.  Confents  to  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  proieflants*  78.  Comes  to  an  agreement  with 
£Iiza\)eth*  80.  Concerts*  with  Philip  of  Spain  and  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine*  a  maflacre  of  the  French  proteflants^  93.  See  Hug^Motim 
Maflacre  of  Paris*  205. 

Mihil,  James*  aflaffinates  cardinal  Beaton*  iv.  298.  His  behaviour 
applauded  in  Knox's  hi{k)ry*  ib,  note. 

*  Sir  James*  is  fent  ambaflador,  from  Mary  queen  of  Scotland^ 
to  queen  Elizabeth*  v.  84.  His  inflruflions  for  negotiation*  itm 
His  account  of  his  converfaiion  with  Elizabeth  concerning  his  miftref$» 
ib.  Fiis  charader  of  £Il7uibeth  on  his  return*  8j.  Is  fent  again  to 
Elizabeth*  to  notify  the  birth  of  prince  James*  100.  His  account  of 
Elizabeth's  behaviour  on  this  occaiion,  ib, 

.Robert*  is  fent  by  the  proteflant  aiTociation  in  Scotland*  called 


the  Congregation  of  the  Lord^  to  requefl  afliflance  froni  queen  Eliza* 

•  beth*  vw  32.  Propofcs  to  Mary  a  marriage  with  the  duke  of 
Norfolk*  156. 

•Members  for  Counties^  the  firfl  (leps  towards  fending  them  to  parliament, 
ii.  184.     See  Commons. 

Merchants  grant  im'pofitions  on  merchandize  to  Edward  I.  in  their  pri- 
vate capacity*  ii.  277,  note. 

Merchant  adHjenturers^  the  focicty  of*  when  ^^^  &rmed*  ii.  324. 

Mtrcia^  the  Saxon  kingdom  of*  its  extent*  and  by  whom  Ibunded^ 
i.  47.     Its  hiftory  continued*  ib,  , 

Merton,  a  fyaod  called  there*  to  ellablifh  ecclenaltical  privileges*  ii.  192. 
The  rerolutions  of*  annulled  by  the  pope,  ib. 

Mi/z  incflc<f\ually  attacked  by  the  emperor  Charles  V,  iv.  352. 

Michelfou,  the  Scots  piophe re fs,  ibme  account.of*  vi.  337. 

Middlefcxi  earl  of,  treafurer*  his  charadier*  vi.  144.  Is  impeached  by 
the  means  ofjuckingham*  ib.     His  fine  remitted*  145. 

Middlston,  earl^  is  fent  coromlffioner*  on  the  relloration,  to  call  a  par- 
liament in  Scotland*  vii.  365.  His  arbitrary  conduct,  439.  His 
commifiion  given  to  lord  Roihe?,  442. 

Milan t  duchy  of*  fubdued  by  the  French,  iii.  384.  Maximilian  Sfonu 
rcinfUied  in.  that  duchy,  424.  Is  attacked  by  Francis  I.  of  France*  iv.  9. 

Surrcndeieck 
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Sarrendered  to  Francis  by  Sfbrza>  for  a  penfion,  lo.  The  Freifch 
driven  oat,  ^2*    Is  invaded  again  onder  the  admiral  Bonnivet*  ^3. ' 

'  The  city  blockaded »  iS.  Bonnivet  obliged  to  retire  by  the  defertion 
of  his  Swifs  troops*  54.  Is  conquered  by  che  ImperisUiils  u-nder  the 
duke  of  fiourbon,  69.  The  invefticure  again  granted  to  Francia 
Sfbrza,  98.     The  en»peror  renounces  all  claim  to,  248. 

MUdmmft  Sir  Walter,  a/Terts  the  royal  prerogative  in  high  terms  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  v.  228,  229. 

Military  fer<vict,  the  origin  and  nature  of,  explained,  if.  102.  Changed 
into  pecuniary  fupplies,  247. 

Militia^  thefirfteilabliihmentof,  by  Alfred,  i.  85.     Regulated  by  king 

•  Henry  IL  450.  Feudal,  the  inconveniences  attending  their  fervice^ 
to  the  kings  who  fummoned  their  attendance,  ii.  265.  How  their 
pergonal  fervice  became  changed  into  pecuniary  fuppHes,  ib.  The 
confeqoences  of  this  alteration,  270.  Law  of  queen  Mary  for  the  re- 
gulation of,  iv.  448.  State  of,  during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
V.  482.  State  of,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  178.  A  bill  framed 
by  the  commona,  and  palled,  taking  it  into  their  own  hands,  479. 
King  Charles's  reply  when  prefled  to  pa6  it,  48a.  Is  carried  into 
execution  without  his  concurrence,  48^.  £(lab]ifliment  of, -by  par- 
liament on  the  reftoration,  vii.  391.  State  of,  between  the  reftoration 
and  revolution,  321.  ^ 

MilK  Walter,  is  burnt  for  herefy  at  St.  Andrews,  ▼.  24.  The  extra- 
ordinary zeal  of  the  J^ple  in  his  favonr,  ih, 

Milienariansf  or  fifth -monarchy  men,  are  for  abolifhing  all  govern  men t, 
'after  the  death  of  Charles  I     vii.  155. 

Milton,  John,  his  opinion  of  the  monkifh  hiftories  of  Britain,  i.  28. 
His  cbara^er  as  a  writer,  vii.  343.  Hie  Paradife  Loft,  hov^  refcued 
from  oblivion,  344.     Remarks  on^the  fate  of  the  author,  ih.    Hia 

'    death,  345. 

Minii,  human,  hiflory  of,  iii.  297. 

Mitchtl,^  a  Scots  fanatic,  fires  a  pi^ol  at  the  archbifbop  ofSt.  Andrew;, 
viii.  54.     Hisexuaordiiiary  treatment  and  execution^  5^. 

^Mife  of  Lrwes^  the  treaty  fo  termed,  ii.  2c6. 

Mona.     Stt^^AngU/ea. 

Monarchies,  hereditary  and  eleflive,  a  comparative  view  of,  under  the 
feudal  fyftem,  ii.  112. 

Monafteriis,  fubje6ted  entirely  to  the  king's  regulations,  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Henry  VI  IT.  iv.  117.     Refle6lions  on  their  tendency,    147. 

.  Com miffioners  appointed  to  vifit  them,  148.  Great  abufes  charged 
upon  them,  149.  Several  furrender  their  revenues,  1^.  Ail  nuns 
and  friars,  who  required  difmifiion,  fet  at  liberty,  ib.  The  lefTer^ 
fupprefled  by  parliament,  150.  Diicontenrs  among  the  people  ex- 
cited by  the  difperted  monks,  169.  I'he  greater  nionafteries  fup. 
preiied,  177.  .  Reports  of  their  fcandaUos  abufes  published  to  bring 
the  memory  of  them  into  contempt,  178.  Their  rcliqucs  expofed, 
particularly  the  blood  of  Chrift,  l8o.  And  rood  of  Qrace»  ib^ 
1  he  number  of  them  fupprefled,  and  the  amount  of  their  rei'eau^s, 
182.    The  hofpi tali ty  exerci fed  by  them,  184.     The  furrender  of, 

'  confirmed  by  parliament,  J99.    The  abbots  of  Colchefter,  Reading, 

I i  3  and 
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ftfid  Glailenboi7»  eiecuted  for  treafoo»  199.    A  curloai  paffage  firofll 
Coke's  loftitotesy  relating  to  tbe  fuppreffion  of»  456. 

Jdoni^,  the  value  pf>  among  our  Saxon  anceftors*  i.  226.  RefleAkmt 
on,  228.  The  intereft  it  bore  in  the  reign  of  Richard  !•  ii.  36,  wie. 
Remarks  on  the  higbeft  intereft  it  bore  in  the  thirteenth  century*  226. 
A  view  of  the  ftate  of»  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V«  iii.  I2i»  Tberate 
off  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  389,  nou.  The  intereft  of,  wheofirft 
£xed  by  law»  iv.  27S.     The  intereft  of,  bow  limited  in  England  and 

',  France  at  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  483. 

Momyage^  an  explanation  of  the  tax  levied  by  the  Anglo  Norman  kings 
under  that  name,  ii.  127.     When  tboliihed,  ib, 

Monkf  general,  commands  for  the  parliament  in  Dundalk  in  Irelaady 
where  his  garrifon  mutinies  againft  him,  and  delivers  the  place  up  to 
Ormond,  vii.  164*  Is  left  by  Cromwel  to  complete  the  x^udioa  of 
Scotland,  ipj.     Reduces  Stirling- caftle,  and  fends  the  records  of 

.  Scotland  to  London,  207.  Takes  Dundee,  and  pnu  the  iababitants 
to  the  fword,  ii.  Reduces  the  kingdom  to  obedience  to  the  common- 
wealth, a.  Commands  at  fea  under  filtke,  in  aa  engagement  with 
the  Dutch,  21;.  Defeau  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Tromp,  who  is 
killed,  234.  His  family  and  hiftory,  307.  His  behavioor  to  his 
brother,  who  came  to  engage  him  in  the  royal  can  it,  311.  Marches 
into  England,  312.     Advances  without  orders,  515.     His  mcfiage 

.  to  the  parliament,  from  St.  Alban's,  316.  Arrives  in  Weftminfter» 
tL  His  reply  to  the  thanks  of  parliament,  H^  Execntea  the  orders 
of  the  parliament  in  apprehending  the  refra^ry  citiseas,  5 18.  Or- 
ders the  parliament  to  diflblve,  and  call  a  new  one;  and  anites  with 


the  citizens,  310.  Commutiicates  his  intentions  to  Sir  John  Grma* 
ville,  322.  Aavifes  Charles  II.  to  leave  Spain  for  Holland,  323. 
Secures  the  commanders  in  Ireland  in  the  king^s  intereft,  325.    "The 


king  proclaimed,  328.  Receives  the  king  at  Dover,  329.  Is  created 
dukeof  Albemarle,  3^0.     See  JlSemarU.  « 

4/0«i/,  Britifti,  great  flaughter  of,  by  Adelfrid  kbg  of  NorthumbcTo 
land,  i.  41.  Saxon,  charaderifed,  no.  Their  addrefi  ia  working 
miracles,  1 27.     See  Monaftmes. 

Jlf(9ffii/^  hiftorians,  charaderof,  i.  28. 

M^nmouib^  Jamea  duke  of,  his  birth  and  charader,  viii.  95.  Hitf  ille* 
^itimacy  declared  by  the  king  in  council,  96.  Defeati  the  Scots 
covenanters  a»  Bothwel-bridge,  115.  Is  deprived  of  his  command* 
and  fent  abroad,  by  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  York,  122. 
Comes  over  without  leave,  125.  Prefents  a  petition  againft  calling 
the  parliament  at  Oxford,  150.  Engages  in  a  confpiracy  againft  the 
king,  183.  Abfconds  upon  the  difcovery  of  it,  188.  Is  pardoned, 
202.  Is  baniihed,  203 •  Invades  England  on  the  acceffion  of 
James  II.  227.  Is  attainted  by  parliament,  ib.  Inftances  of 
his  mifcondud,  228.    Is  defeated  at  Sedgmore,  229*    Is  execated^ 

.  330. 

Monopohis,  enormous  grants  of,  by  queen  Elizabeth*  v.  439.  Theper« 
picious  tendency  of  thefe  grants,  459.  Debates  in  the  houfe  of  com* 
mons  concerning,  ^28.     Chief  part  of  the  national  trade  engrofled  by 

.  exclttfi  ve  compsnies  and  patents  in  the  reign  of  James  1%  vi.  2  3  •  An  a^ 

paifc4( 
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pafled  agfiinftt  143.'  ^re  revived  by  Charles  I.  296.  The  patents 
for,  all  called  in  and  annulled  by  }ames  I.  vi.  23. 

Hionothelit^t  their  herefy  condemned  in  a  fynod  at  Hatfield,  i.  64. 

Monfin,  Sir  William*  commands  under  admiral  Sir  Richard  Levifony  in 
an  expedition  to  the  coaft  of  Spain,  v.  ^43. 

Ucntacuti^  brother  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  defeats  the  Lancaftrians  at 
Hexham,  iii.  224.  Gains  a  battle  with  the  infargents  in  Yorkihire, 
233.  Created  a  marquis,  23c.  Leagues  with  his  brother  Warwick 
againfl  king  Edward,  239.  Encourages  his  men  to  change  fides,  and 
drives  Edward  from  his  own  camp,  241. 

Montagu,  Edward,  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  arbitrary 
fpeech  of  Henry  VIJI.  to  him,  iv.  4^  i. 

Montague^  Sir  Edward,  chief  jutlice  ofthe  common  pleas,  is  oritrtd  by 
Edward  VI.  with  other  judges,  to  prepare  a  deed  for  the  fucceflion  of 
lady  Jane  Gray,  iv.  362.  Is  abnfed  by  Dudley  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, for  refufing,  363.  His  expedient  for  the  fecuricy  of  himfelf 
and  the  other  parties,  364. 

>■  ,  is  fent  with  afquadron  to  the  Baltic,  to  mediate  between  Sweden 

and  Denmark,  vii.  304  Quits  his  ftation  to  aflid  Sir  George  Booth 
gnd  the  royaliftsin  their  intended  rifing,  which  fails,  321.  Obtains, 
with  Monk,  the  joint  command  of  the  Heet,  ib.  Carries  the  fleet  to 
Holland,  to  bring  Charles  II.  over,  329.  Is  created  earl  of  Sand- 
wich, 350,     Sec  Sandwich . 

m»  ■  ,ambaflador  at  Paris,  fecretly  negotiates  with  Prance,  and  treache- 
roufly  receives  a  large  bribe  from  Barillon,  the  minjller  of  chat  court, 
viii.  43,  Mou.  Returns  without  leave,  and  produces  Dan  by 's  letter  to 
the  houfe  of  commons,  86. 

Jifontargh,  bcfieged  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  iii.  137.     Raifcd  by  the 

count  of  Dunois,  ib. 
.  MoHtconiour,  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Anjon  and  the  admiral  Co- 
ligni,  V.  188. 

fdonteagU^  lord,  receives  intimation  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  vi.  34. 
Communicates  it  to  lord  Salisbury,  ib. 

Jdoutecuculi,  the  Imperial  general,  joins  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  obliges 
Lewis  XIV.  to  abandon  his  conqueft  in  the  Low  Countries^  vii.  510. 

Jdonifordt  Simon  de,  appointed  a  general  ofthe  crufade  publiflied  by  pope 
•  Innocent  III.  againll  the  Albigcnfcs,  ii.  67.    For  his  fon,  fee  Leicejler. 

Jdontmorency,  conSiable,  commands  the  French  army,  againll  the  Spaniih 
under  Fhillibcrt  duke  of  Savoy,  iv.  434.  ^  Is  defeated,  and  taken  pri- 
foner  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  ib.  His  fentiments  of  the  marriage 
ofthe  dauphin  with  th^  queen  of  Scotland,  v.  12.  Joins  the  duke 
of  Guife  againft  the  prince  of  Conde,  68.  Takes  Rouen  from  the 
proteftants,  71.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  the  proteftants  at  the  battle  of 
Dreux,  72.  Is  releafed  by  treaty,  78.  Bcfieges  Havre-dc- Grace, 
29'  Takes  it  by  capitulation,  8q.  ii  killed  at  the  batik  of  Sc. 
Dennis,  186. 

^cntrewille^  the  French  ambaflador,  prevails  with  Charles  1.  to  feek 
prote^ion  in  the  Sc9ts  army,  vii.  72. 

iiontro/e,  earl  of,  his  firA  introdudton  to  Charles  I.  vii.  43.     Is  im- 

'  Drifonedin  Scotland  for  his-attachment to  the  king,  44i  Procuresduke 
liaqiil^on's  <Ufgrace  with  the  king,  46.    Negotiates  lor  Irifh  troops,  to 

1^4  snake 
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fnafc;  a  diversion  in  Srcotlaod*  47.  Defeats  lord  Ekho,  ii.  Defeats 
lord  Burley,  48.  Q^outs  Argyle*s  forces,  and  is  joioed  by  gma  namr 
bers  of  them.  49  Takes  and  plunders  Dundee,  ^o.  Defeats  Urrej 
and  Bail  ie,  iif.  Defeats  thecpvetnanters  at  Kilfyth,  ^3.  Is  conqoerea 
\>y  Dav^d  Lcfley^  64.  Retires  abroad »  76.  Raifes  levies  to  affi^ 
Pharles  IL  177.  Lands  in  Scotland,  is  defeated  and  taken  prifboer, 
178.     His  cruel  treatment,   170.     Is  executed,  181. 

Morcar  and  EJiuin  rebel  againft  the  injuftice  of  Tofli  duke  of  Northttm- 
bcrland,  i.  176  Morcar  judiiies  their  caufe,  and  is  made  duke,  iB. 
I^Iead  the  Engliih  againll  the  Normans,  after  the  battle  of  HaftingVy 
232.  Submit  to  William  the  Conqueror,  236.  Attend  him  to  Nor- 
ipandy,  23^.  fxcitp  a  rebellion  in  the  North,  245-  .  Red  need,  246. 
Their  deaths,  ;6i. 

f/Ion^  Sir  Thomas,  remarks  on  hi^  account  of  Jane  Shore,  iii.  274,  ««//• 
When  {))eaker  of  the  houfe  of  commpns,  joins  the  perfuafions  of  cardi- 
nal Wolfey  to  obtain  the  grants  to  Henry  VIII.  iv.  47.  The  great 
feal  taken  from  Wolfey,  and  committed  to  him>  92*  Refigns  the 
great  feal  on  tjie  profped  of  alterations  in  religion,  109.  Ktia{ei  to 
iubfcribe  the  oath  regulating  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown,  enjoined  by 
parliament,  119.     Is  attainted  by  parliament,  121.     His  croel  per- 

^  jecution  of  James  Bainham  for  hcrcfy,  132.  Is  tried  and  executed  for 
denying  the  king's  fupremacy,   139. 

• — ~  ,  Roger,  an  Irifti  gentleman,  forms  ^  confpiracy  to  expel  t^eEng- 
llfh  from  Ireland,  vi.  433.  Hif  defign  of  feizing  thecalDe  ofDoblin 
difcovered,  436,  Is  ihocked  at  the  parb^rities  of  O'Neale,  abandons 
the  caufe,  and  retires  to  Flanders,  439. 

^lorrue,  attorney  pf  the  court  of  wards,  makes  a  nrqtion  in  the  houfe  ^f 
commons,  againft  abufts  of  ecclefiailical  power,  V.  365.  Is  dl veiled 
pf  his  employments,  and  imprifoned,  360. 

T— — ,  a  gentleman  of  Devonfhire,  is  the  only  friend  with  whom  ge- 
neral Monk  confulted  concerning  the  redoration'  of  Charles  i|. 
vii,  322.     Is  made  fecrctary  of  ilate  by  the  king,  351. 

ilortimer^  Roger,  his  hiftory,  ii.  351.  His  iirlt  acquaintance  with 
Ifarella  queen  to  Henry  II.  i^.  His  intimacy  \vith  hfr,  ih.  Joins 
Ifabella  in  a  cpnfpiracy  againft  the  king,  ik*  Invades  Englapd  with 
her,  3^4.  Procures  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  the 
chancellor  Baldoc,  356.  Takes  the  king  out  of  Leicefter's  cnftody, 
and  delivers  him  to  the  lord  Berkeley,  Mau^avers,  aii€  Gournay, 
358.  Orders  ih^  two  latter  to  murder  him,  3^9.  Attends  Ed- 
ward III.  in  his  army  to  oppofe  the  Sects,  and  checks  his  ardour  to 
engage  them,  375.  Arrogates  to  hitnfelf  a|l  afithority  in  govern* 
incnt,  ib.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  Rpbert  Bruce,  376.  His  meafures 
^o'difappoint  apy  combinations  againlt  him,  1^.  Contrives  the  de* 
ilrudlion  of  the  earl  of  Kent,  377.     Is  feized  by  the  king,  379, 

'     Tried  and  executed,  ih, 

Rpcer,  carl  of  March,  declared  fucceffor  by  Richard  II.  iii.  28. 


Killed  in  Ireland,  38.     His  fons  kept  prilbners  in  Windfor-caftle,  by 

Henry  IV.  62. 
M(irtmej*s  Cro/s,  battle  of,  between  Jafpt r  Tudor  earl  of  Pembroke^ 

and  Edward  duke  of  York,  iii.  210. 
^lorfmain,  the  ^rtt  ftatute  of|  when  pafled^  ii,  322.    The  probable  mo- 
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dvet  of  Edward  I.  in  this  law^  322*  How  eluded  in  the  doie  of 
Richard  II.  iii.  56. 

Morton.  John,  his  chara6ler,  iii.  319.  Becomes  confidant  of  Henry  VIL 
ih.     Made  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  320.     Created  a  cardinal,  374, 

f  ,  earl  of,  chancellor  of  Scotland,  becomes  jfalous  of  David 

Rizzio»  V.  96.  Advifes  Darnley  to  get  him  cut  off,  97.  Takes  the 
coronation  oath  in  the  name  of  the  young  king  James  VI.  125.  Is 
appointed  commiffioner  in  the  caufe  of  Mary,  134.  How  he  became 
poiTefTed  of  a  cafket  of  Mary's  letters,  142.  Is  app<nnted  by  the 
Scots  parliament  a  commiflioner  to  manage  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth 
concerning  Mary,  171.  Is  difmined  by  Elizabeth  without  ton- 
.  eluding  on  any  thing,  172.  U  chofen  regent  on  the  death  of  (he  earl 
<of  Mar,  2Q2.  Rengns  the  regency  into  the  hands  of  the  young 
king,  and  retires,  231.  Returns,  and  refumes  an  influence  over 
government,  ib.  Is  tried  an4  condemned  for  being  an  accomplice 
to  Darnley's  murder,  by  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  t^enox,  232. 
His  execution  haftened  in  oppolition  to  the  interpofitiom  of  Elizabethy 

333- 

MountforJ,  count  de,  half  brother  to  John  III.  duke  of  Britanny, 
acknowledges  Charles  de  Blois  as  fucccflbr  to  that  duchy,  ii.  416. 
Endeavours  to  acquire  pofleflion  of  the  duchy,  ih.  Engages  Ed* 
ward  III.  of  England  to  patronife  his  pretenflons,  ih.  Goes  to  Paris 
tp  plead  his  caufe,  417.  Is  taken  and  confined  in  the  tower  of  the 
Louvre,  ik.     See  the  next  article. 

m  ,  Jane  countefs  of,  her  vigorous  efforts  to  fupport  her  ho/band's 

interefl  ii^  Britanny,  ii.  417.  Is  befieged  by  Charles  de  Blois  at 
Henneboiine,  418.  Her  vigorous  defence,  419.  Is  relieved  by  an 
Bnglifh  fleet,  420.  Goes  to  England  to  fblicit  farther  fucconrs,  ib, 
Edward  goes  over  to  Britanny  in  perfon,  421.  A  truce  concluded 
fpr  three  years,  ib.  Takes  Charles  de  .Blois  prifoner,  438.  Her 
ion  obtains  pofTeflion  of  Britanny,  and  is  acknowledged  by  France. 

473- 
fdountjoy^  lord,  protefts  againft  the  bill  eflablifliing  a  council  to  judge 

offences  againfl  the  king's  proclamations,  the  only  proteH  againft  anjr 

public  bill  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII L  iv.  238. 
« ,  lord,  is  fent  lord  deputy  to  Ireland,  on  the  precipitate  return 

^i  the  earl  o(  Ei^ex,  v.  413.     Drives  Tyrone  and  his  party  into  the 

ivoods  and  moraffes,  ib,     Ilis  fucceffes  againfl  the  rebels,  43 j;.     Re* 

^uces  the  Spaniards,  and  defeats  Tyrone,  438.     Tyrone  lurrendera 

liimfelf  up  to  him,  445. 
Jifo^bray^  John  de,  ejected  from  his  inheritance  of  the  barony  of  Gower, 

by  Edward  U*  at  the  inflance  of  Hngh  le  Defpenfei',  ii.  34$. 
*■■         ,  Robert  earl  of  Northumberland,  excites  a  confpiracy  againft 

William  Rufus*  i*  292.     Dies  in  confinement,  ib. 
'Munftir^  bifhop  of,  invades  the  Dutch  territories  at  the  inftigation  of 

Charles  ll.  bqj(  makes  peace  with  the  States,  vii,  407. 
^urdttiy  his  account  of  the  military  force  of  England,  at  the  time  of 

the  Spanifh  armada,  v.  481. 
l^turdcr^  a  lift  of  the  le^al  coxnpofitions  for,  among  our  Saxon  anceft6rs> 

JO  M'^rray, 
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JfSwraf^  carl  of»  appointed  hy  Robert  Brace  joipt  commstoder  of  tlie 
Scots  army  with  lord  Douglas,  invading  England  on  the  death  of 
Edward  11*  ii*  372.  His  reply  to  the  defiance  of  Edward  IIL  374. 
Ketirea  home,  iin  Is  appointed  guardian  to  David  Sruce,  381* 
Dies,  J83 
-,  lord 


lord  James*  created  earl  of,  and  enjoys  the  chirfaothorhy  under 
Mary  qoeen  of  Scotland,  v.  47.  Becomes  difcontented  at  the  mar- 
Tiage  of  Mary  with  lord  Darnley,  90.  Joins  a  confederacy  of  nal> 
contents  at  Stirling,  ^'i.  Is  ill-ufed  by  Elizabeth  on  the  occafion^pi. 
Obtains  a  reftoration  to  favour,  92.  Is  invited  back  to  Scotland  b^r 
Darnley,  98.  Is  reconciled  to  Mary,  ib*  Obtains  leave  to  retire  in- 
to France,  119.  Is  appointed  regent,  ^n  the  firft  refignation  of 
Mary»  124*  Arrives,  and  treats  Mary  harlhly,  125.  Sommons  a 
parliament,  which  condemns  Mary  to  imprifonroent,  ik.  Demoli&es 
the  fortrefs  of  Dunbar,  ih.  Raifes  forces  on  Mary's  efcape  from 
Lochleven  ca^le,  128.  Defeats  her  at  Langilde,  ih.  Is  required  by 
Elizabeth  to  juilify  his  conduA  toward  Mary,  132.  Promifes  to 
come  with  other  commiflioners  to  fubmit  his  caufe  to  Elizabeth,  ib. 
Is  appointed  a  commiffioner  by  the  kingdom  for  this  porno/e*  134.. 
The  fecret  reafons  of  the  weaknefs  of  his  allegations  againft  Mary» 
137.  Lays  his  fall  evidences  privately  before  the  English  comroifton« 
•rs,  and  requeils  Elizabeth's  protection,  1 58.  Propo&t  qacries  toElt« 
subetb,  ib.  The  conferences  transferred  to  Ham p ton- coo rt,  139^ 
ilccufes  Mary  more  explicitly,  140.  Hercommiffioners  refafeto  reply* 
141*  Produces  Mary's  letters  to  Bothwel,  with  checonfeflion  of  Ho* 
bert^  142.  Is  difmifled  by  Elizabeth,  with  a  prefent  for  his  charges, 
|A$.  Propofes  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  a  marriage  with  Mary,  156. 
Hu  political  motives  in  this  propofal,  1 57.  Difcovers  Norfolk's  dc6gn 
to  Mary,  160.  Is  aiTaiTinated,  167.  His  chara^er, /'£.  Vindicated 
from  the  accu(ations  of  queen  Mary  and.  her  advocates,  502. 
fiu/covji  a  profitable  trade  eflabli(hed  with,iv.  447.  An  embaiiy  arrivet 
from,  to  queen  Mary,  it.  An  excluftve  trade  with,  granted  to  ih% 
JElngliih^  V,  477.     This  privilege  withdrawn^  478. 


N. 

J\TAyjRA,  battle  ofj  between  Edward   the  Black  Prince  and  Hcnrjr 

de Trandamare,  ii.  477. 
Namesy  Chridian,  ilrange  modification  of,  at  the  time  of  the  commOK-* 

wealth,  vii.  230.  •    ^ 

NuntXy  the  edid  of,  revoked  by  Lewis  XIV.  viil.  242. 
NafliJ,  conq-uered  by  the  joint  force  of  France  and  Spain,  iii.  414. 

Seized  by  the  latter,  ii. 
^ajeij,  batile  of,  between  Charles  I.  and  the  generals  Fairfax  and 

Cromwel,  vi!.  57. 
^^avarrep  fituation  of  that  kingdoai»  iii.  420.     Crafty  invafion  of>  by 

Ferdinand  of  Spain,  4tu 
»-— — ,  Anthony,  king  of»  is  excluded  from  all  office  and  favour  at  the 

court  of  France,  by  the  influence  of  the  Guife  family,  v.  49.  peclare« 
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ifi  favour  of  the  proteftants,  41,  Is  made  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom,  on  the  acceffion  of  Charles  IX.  42^  Joins  the  duke  of  Gui(e 
againft  the  protefbnts,  63.  Is  mortally  wounded  at  the  iiege  of 
Roiien,  71.     For  has  Ton,  fee  Henry  prince  of, 

j^avarri^  Henry  prince  of,  is  placed  by  Coligni  at  the  head  of  the  pro* 
teilants  after  the  defeat  of  Jarnac^  v.  186.  Is  married  to  Margaret, 
itfter  to  Charles,  005 .  His  mother  poifoned  by  order  of  the  court,  /^. 
Is  obliged  by  Charles  to  renounce  the  proteftanc  religion  at  the  price  of 
his  life,  during  the  ma/Tacre  of  Paris,  206*  Plies  from  the  court* 
and  places  himfelf  again  at  the  head  of  the  Hugonots,  zii.  Defeata 
the  king  at  Cootraa,  355.  Obtaina  the  crown  of  France  oa^e  death 
of  Henry  III,  357.     See  Hgnrj  IV. 

ifsviMhM  a^9  one  of  this  nature  reje^d  by  Henry  VI.  lit.  21  ^*  b 
paired  oy  the  commonwealth  parliament,  vii.  an.  Is  fu^eaded  bjr 
Charles  II.  477. 

f/infy,  Engliih,  ftate  <^f,  in  the  time  of  <}oeen  Mary,  iv,  446.  The  im* 
provement  of,  by  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  480.  Harrifoa's  account  of  her 
savy,  533.  y  A  view  of  the  ftate  of,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  ri. 
i8o»  The  number  of  feamen  then  employed  in  the  merchants  fervice, 
181.     Account  of  the  flate  of,  from  the  redoratioa  to  the  revolntion^ 

.  viii.  327. 

J^ajhr,  James,  a  quaker,  his  extravagances,  vii.  336.  Is  reftored  to  his 
feaies  by  puniihment,  337. 

tfaxan  Lead,  the  Britilh  chief,  defeated  by  Cerdic  the  Saxon,  i.  24. 

Heili,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  occafions  difputes  between  the  two  hou/es  of 
parliamttit,  by  refle^ng  on  the  commons,  vi.  73.     Anecdote  of  hian^ 

75-  " 

Iferpt  emperor,  fends  Suetonius  Paulinas  over  to  Britain,  x,  7.    Recalt 

him,  9. 

Jfetheri^dt,  the  foreign  commerce  of  England  at  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL 
confined  tothofe  countries,  iv.  273.     The  arbitrary  and  fevere  beha- 

•  vioor  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  toward  the  protelUnta  there,  v.  tgu 
Theduchefs  of  Parma  left  governefs  of,  by  Philip,  192.  The  Flemiih 
exiles  become  mailers  of  the  Brill,  214.  Revolt  of  Holland  and  Zea- 
land, 21$.     See  Orange.     Duke  of  Alva  recalled,  216.-    The  treaty 

.  called  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  219.  A  treaty  conclqded  with  Eli^ 
sabeth,  aao.  The  duke  of  Anjou  comes  over  to  their  afiiilance,  242*'' 
Anjou  expelled  for  an  attempt  on  their  liberties,  247.  See  United 
Provinces,  Spani(b,  rapid  conquefts  of  Lewis  XIV.  in,  vii.  431. 
Settlement  of,  by  the  triple  league,  and  treaty  of  Aix->la-Chapelle^ 
435.     Dutch,  over-run  by  Lewis  XIV.  487, 

Ne'uil^  Sir  John,  executed  for  an  infurredtion  in  Vorklhire^  iv.  213. 

ffevilU,  Hugh  de,  a  fine  paid  to  the  king  by  his  wife,  for  leave  to  paft 
a  night  with  him  while  in  priibn,  ii.  13;. 

"■  ■'  ■,  the  power,  connexions,  and  branches  of  that  family,  iii.  18 1* 
Honours  bellowed  on,  by  Edward  IV.  235. 

ilevilli*i  Cro/s^  battle  of,  between  queen  Philippa  and  David  king  of 
Scotland,  ii.  439. 

^eufiria^  a  province  in  f  ranee,  granted  to  Rollo  the  Danci  i.  138.  See 
J^ormandy. 

Newark, 
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Kiwarif  U  b^fieged  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  bat  relieved  by  prince 
'  Rupert*  vii.  9.     Surrenders  to  the  Scots  army  by  the  king's  onler» 

74-. 
Keiuif urn,  ]ord  Conway  routed  there,  by  the  Scots  covenanters,  vi«  357. 

Nemjhury^  battle  of,  between  Charles  I.  and  the  earl  of  £i!ex,  vi.  532* 
Second  battle  of,  vii.  1 7. 

fitwcaftU^  the  firft  charter  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of,  to  dig  coal^  u. 
23Q.  Is  taken  by  florm,  by  the  earl  of  Leven,  the  Scots  general,  Fii. 
14. 

»  ,  earl  of,  commands  for  the  king  in  the  north  of  England,  And 

takes  poiTeffion  of  York,  vi.  513.  Is  created  marquis,  534.  Is  rc- 
pulfed  in  an  attack  upon  Hull,  53^.  Is  befieged  in  York  by  the  par- 
liamentary army,  vii,  II.  Leaves  the  kingdom  in  difguft^  after  the 
battle  of  Mardon -moor,  14. 

Venu  England,  the  colony  of,  how  peopled,  vii.  341. 

Nrw'Fdreft,  how  and  when  made,  1.  278.  Remarlcabfe  accidents  bap«« 
pening  to  the  family  of  William  the  Conqueror  in,  308. 

Nefwfoundland,  firft  difcoveryof,  iii.  405. 

Nenu  Tork,  is  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  vii.  399.  Is 
ceded  to  the  Englifh  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  422. 

Jfewtoif,  the  mathepaatician  and  philofopher,  his  charadler,  viii.  334. 
His  death,  ih. 

Ki*holas,  Sir  Edward,  is  made  fecretary  of  (late  by  Charles  TI.  on  his 
refloration,  vii.  3^1.  U  difplaced  by  the  inftueoce  of  the  ducheft  of 
Cleaveland,  392. 

fftmeguen,  congftit  there,  under  the  mediation  of  Charles  II.  viii.  21. 
Peace  concluded  there,  46.     The  treaty  ratified,  t^. 

Nobility,  Saxoti  and  Norman,  wherein  they  differed,  i.  211.  The  lilies 
of,  fold  to  fupply  James  I.  with  money,  vi.  71. 

Nan  addrefes^  the  vote  of,  pafTed  by  the  long  parliament,  vii.  113.  Is 
repealed,  121. 

Non-conformijis,  their  mini fters  ejeftcd  out  of  their  livings,  vii.  384.  Five 
mile  afl»  408.  A£t  againft  conventicles,  456.  Declaration  of  indul- 
gence, 476.  The  declaration  recalled,  504,  A  bill  for  their  relief 
pafTed,  506.     Sec  Pur  it  ems, 

Korfolky  an  infurreAion  there  againft  inclofures,  headed  by  Ket,  a  tanner^ 
iv.  331.     The  infurgents  defeated  by  Dudley  earl  of  Warwic,  ih,   ' 

— ,  duke  of,  challenges  his  accufer  the  duke  of  Hereford,  iii.  35. 

The  duel  prevented  by  Richard  II.  36.     Banilhed  for  life,  ii, 

— *— ,  Bigod,  Roger  earl  of,  is  appointed  agent  for  Henry  III.  to  the 
council  of  Lyons,  ii.  170.  Objefts  to  king  John's  right  of  fubjefting 
England  to  the  fupremacy  of  Rome,  ib.  His  addrefs  to  Henry  Ill.oa 
the  parliament  alTembling  in  armour,  1S3.  Is  gained  over  to  the  royal 
party  by  prince  Edward,  200.  Refufes  to  ferve  in  the  expedition* to 
Gafcony,  and  quarrels  with  the  king,  289.  Refufes  to  attend  thekiog^ 
to  Flanders,  ih,  A  newmarefcha)  appointed  in  his  place  for  that  fer- 
vice,  290.  He  and  the  earl  of  Hereford  prefent  a  rcmonflrance  to  hiia 
on  his  departure,  ib.  Demands  of  parliament  a  conbrmation  of  the 
charters,  and  indemnity  for  him felF,  which  are  granted,  291.  Obtains  4 
full  conirmation  of  them  from  the  king  on  his  return,  2Q2« 

N^r/o/i^ 


INDEX. 

Ifirfrik^  earl  of«  Vother  to  Edward  IT.  engages  with  queen  Ifabeila  xa 

.    a  confpiracy  agalnd  him,  ii.  3^3« 

■  ■  .     J  duke  of,  it^gM  his  omce  of  treafurer,  and  retires  from  coart* 


IV.  4. 

»— ,  duke  of,  oppofes  the  progrefs  of  the  reforinatioo»  iv,  129* 
From  what  motives  he  became  an  enemy  to  his  niece  queen  Anne 
Boleyn,  .15S.  Preiides  as  high  fleward  00  her  trialj  159.  'Is  com- 
miflioned  to  fupprefs  Aike's  infurredion,  termed  the'  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace,  172.  His  prudent  meafures  to  diftrefs  the  infurgents,  173, 
Prevails  on  ihem  to  difperfe,  174.  Routs  another  infurredlion,  and 
puts  their  officers  to  death,  175.  Piopofesthe  framing  of  the  bill  of 
iix  articles  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  194.  The  repartee  of  one  of  his 
chaplains  to  him,  concerning  the  celibacy  of  priefls,  195,  «»/^.  Pro* 
cures  a  commifHon  to  commit  Cromwel  to  the  Tower,  207.  Influ- 
ences the  king  to  a  cruel  perfecution  of  heretics,  on  his  niece 
Catherine  Howard  becoming  queen,  212.  Is  appointed  to  command 
in  the  war  againft  Scotland,  228.     Attends  Henry  in  his  invafion  of 

..  France,  246.  Is  checked  by  the  king  in  a  fcheme  of  raining  Cran- 
ncr,  255.  A  review  of  his  fervices  and  honours,  261.  Is,  with 
his  fon  the  earl  of  Surrey,  committed  to  the  Tower,  262.  Surrey 
executed,  263.  Is  attainted  by  the  parliament,  ih.  Ordered  for 
execution,  but  faved  by  the  king's  death,  264.  Is  releafed  firofn 
confinement  by  queen  Mary,  374.  His  attainder  Veverfed  by  parlia- 
ment, 380.  Advifes  Mary  to  the  Spanifh  alliance,  383.  Is  fent  ta 
fupprefs  Wiat's  infurreflion  in  Kent,  but  is  forced  to  retire  by  a  de-^ 
fertion  of  his  troups,  389. 

L  ,  the  young  duke  of,  is  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  northern 

counties  by  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  35.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
miflioners  in  the  caufe  between  Mary  queen  of  Scots  and  Murray  the 
regent,  134.  Entertains  hopes  of  marrying  Mary,  138.  Tranfroits 
Murray's  queries  to  Elizabeth,  ib.  His  charader,  155.  A  mar* 
riage  with  Mary  propofed  to  him  by  Marrav,  156.  Obtains  the 
countenance  of  feverai  of  the  nobility  to  this  Icheme,  158.     Secures 

.  the  concurrence  of  France  and  Spain,  159.  Receives  intimations 
from  the  queen  of  her  knowledge  of  his  negotiations,  160.  Endea- 
vours to  difcredit  the  reports  raifed  againft  him  to  the  queen,  i6i. 

.    Is  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  his  friends  taken  into  cuftody,  162. 

.   Is  releafed   on  promife  of  thinking  no  farther  of  Mary,  165.     Re- 
',    news  his  correfpondence  with  Mary,  196.     Enters  into  a  con/pirac/ 

.  with  the  duke  of  Alva,  againil  Elizabeth,  197.  His  fcheme  difco- 
vered  by  lord  Burleigh,  198.     Is  tried,  199.     Executed,  200. 

Korbam^  caiile  of,  conference  there,  between  Edward  I.  and  the  Scots 
parliament,  to  determine  the  right  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  ii.  253. 

Ncrmansj  origin  of  the  name,  i.  67.     Their  fiift  invafions  of  France, 

.    /^.     And  England,  ^ttlVilliam,      Their  charadker,  181.  316. 
Norman  haronst  confpire  againll  William  the  Conqueror,  i.  263.     £up- 

preiTed,  265.     Jnftance  of  their  voting  in  Engliih  councils,  399. 
Kormandy^  fpttled  by  Rollo  the  Dane,  i.  13S.     Hiftory  of  his  fucce^o/s, 
139.     Charadler  of  the  Normans,    182.  314.     William,   duke  of» 
obtains  the  crown  of  England,  234.     See  n^illiam  the  Conqueror; 
and  Rohtrt.    Ifivadcd  by  I'hilip  of  France^  on  the  news  of  Richard  I. 

bcin^ 
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lieing  impri&Ded  in  Germany  on  hts  return  from  the  crorade*  ii.  24% 
Philip  repaired  at  Roiien  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  2^.  John  io<* 
vefted  with  the  ddchy  of,  on  his  brother  Richard's  death,  41.  Laid 
under  an  incerdidt  on  account  of  the  bifhop  of  Beauvais's  captivity^ 
who  is  furrendered,  42.  Two  Braban90ns  left  governors  of  it»  bf 
John,  on  his  leaving  it»  55.  Recovered  by  Philip»  ^4..  Thebaront 
of,  how  differently  circnmttanced  from  thofe  of  other  countries  during 
their  connexion  with  England,  77.  The  ftates  of,  how  compofed« 
119.  Formally  ceded  to  Lewis  IX.  by  Henry  111.  -of  England^  190* 
Is  fuddenly  invaded  by  Edward  IlL  426.  Caen  ieized  and  plna- 
dered,  428.  Calais  taken,  442.  Is^  invaded  by  four  French  armies, 
iii.  176.     Finally  reduced  to  the  government  of  Prance,  lyS. 

Norris,  Sir  John,  joins  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  his  expedition  foPortugal,. 
V.  348,     Commands  the  Englifh  forces  fent  to  reduce  Britaony  for 
Henry  IV.  374.    Is  fent  to  reduce  in furredions  in  Ireland,  ii.     la 
deceived  by  the  treacherous  negotiations  of  Tyrone^  and  dies  of  vex* 
ation,  402. 

Kortb-'wejt  pafTage,  three  attempts  for  the  difcovery  of,  made  by  Sir 
Martin  Frobi£er>  v.  477.  Davis's  flraits  difcoveredt  1^.  Attempts 
for  the  difcovery  of,  made  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  183. 

JiortiamftoM,  a  council  called  there,  by  king  Henry  II.  in  which 
Thomas  a  Becket  is  condemned,  i.  397.  Battle  of,  between  Henry  VI 
and  the  earl  of  Warwic,  iii.  205. 

Kortbumberland,  htflory  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  i.  40. 

—  •  ,  earl  of,  defeats  earl  Douglas  at  Homeldon,  iii.  6S« 

Rebels  againft  Henry  IV.  and  leagues  with  the  Welch  and  Scots,  69.* 
His  fon  defeated  and  killed  by  the  king,  71.  His  fubmiffion  ac^ 
cepted,  72.  Retires  to  Scotland,  and  is  killed  in  an  irruption  iikto 
England,  74. 

>..  ■■    ■■,  Dudley  earl  of  Warwic,  made  duke  of,  iv.  350.    De- 


termines to  ruin  Somerfet,  3 CI.  Caufes  Somerfet,  his  ducheis,  and 
friends  to  be  arretted,  ib.  Trial  and  execution  of  Somerfet,  352. 
EndeavoQrs  to  get  Tonftal  bifhop  of  Durham  attainted,  but  is  difap^ 
pointed  by  the  commons,  357.  His  nieafures  in  the  calling  of  a  new 
parliament,  3;ft.  Hts  reprefentations  to  induce  the  king  to  alter  the 
fucceiiion,  360,  Places  his  own  emiflaries  about  the  king,  362* 
Abttfes  the  chief  jufHce,  Sir  Edward  Montigne,  for  refufing  to  draw 
the  deed  of  fettlement  for  lady  Jane  Gray,  363.  Procures  the 
patent  to  be  paiTed,  364.  Endeavours  to  get  the  two  princeiTes 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  into  his  power,  367.  Proclaims  the  lady  Jane 
Gray,  369.  Is  difconcerted  at  the  bad  afped  of  affairs,  370.  Takes 
the  command  of  the  army,  371.  Is  deferted  by  his  army,'  and  pro^ 
claims  queen  Mary,  372.  Is  apprehended,  ii.  Is  tried  and  exe^ 
coted,  373.  V 

— — ,  earl  of,  offers  to  releafe  Mary  queen  of  Scots  from  her 


confinement  in  England,  v.  161.  Enters  into  a  negotiation  with 
the  duke  d'Alva,  and  raifes  an  infurreflion  with  the  earl  of  Weft- 
inor^land  in  the  North,  163.  Is  taken  by  Murray,  and  con^ned  in 
thecadleofLochleven,  164.     Is  delivered  up  and  executed,  200. 

*,earl  of,  is  fent  by  Charlesl.  tocommand  his  armyagaibft 


|he  ScotSi  vi.  357.  Rettrt 9  from  Newcafttc  on  the  root  of  lord  Conway 

ac 


INDEX. 

at  Newt>jBrn,  357.  The  command  by  his  illDefs  devolves  on  Stratford^ 
.   358.    /oins  the  ]»arliameiit  agatnft  the  king»  496.    Retires  to  hU 

fcat»  ^30. 
Kort-buf^iferlandf  extri^  of  fome  curioos  particolars  from  a  houfehold 

book;  of  an  old  earl  of  that  family,  iii.  460. 
Nom»ay>^  maid  of.     See  Margaret* 

iV0r«uiV^>  bifhop  of,  leads  oata  crufade  againft  the  Clementioes,  iii.  58* 
— ,  J[ohn  lord,  is  befieged  by  the  duke  of  Normandy  in  Angoa-^ 

ieme,  li.  424.     His  ftraugem  to  fave  the  garriibn,  42;. 
t^Qttingbam^  countefs  of,  difcovers  on  her  4eath-bed,  to  queen  EUea^ 

beth,  her  treachery  to  the  earl  of  Effex,  v.  446. 
■  ■    »  earl  of,   and  lord  high  admiral,  is  fent  to  Spain  to  ratifjr 

the  peace  wiilr,  vi.  28.     Sentiments  of  the  Spaniards  at  iighc  of  hb 

train,  ih. 
^ova  Sefgia  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  Sir  Robert  Holmes^  vii.  599. 

Sec  NenvTork* 
Nowely  chaplain  to  queen  Elizabeth,  openly  reproved  by  her  for  (peak* 

ing  irreverently  of  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  v.   153,  noie. 
t^oyen^    treaty  of,   between  Francis  I.  of  France  an4  Charles  king  4)f 

Spain,  afterward  emperor,  iv.  12. 

O. 

/^jfTES,  Titus,  his  account  of  a  popifh  plot,  vfii.  65.     Hl«  bJrtK 

^  and  character,  69.  Is  examined  before  the  council,  it*  fncon* 
fifteocias  of  his  narrative  pointed  out,  73.  Obtains  a  penfion,  77, 
His  evidence  againfl  lord  Strafford,  140.  Is  heavily  fined  for  calling 
the  duke  of  York  a  popifli  traitor,  200.  Is  conviAed  and  fentenced 
for  perjury,  22  j. 

0«/i&,  ex  oiEcio,  arbitrary  adminillration  of,  by  the  court  of  ecclefiaftical 
commifTioD,  v.  263. 

O^,  bifiiop  of  Baieux,  uterine  brother  to  William  the  Conqueror,  left 
joint  adminillrator  of  the  kingdom  with  William  Fitzolborn  during 
his  brother's  abfence  in  Normandy,  i.  239.  Afpires  to  the  popedom^ 
278,  Seized  by  William,  and  confined  during  his  reign,  279.  £a* 
gages  in  a  coufpiracy  againft  William  Rufus,  287. 

Cja,  king  of  Mercia,  his  defcent,  i.  48.  Succeeds  EtbelbaTd,  ^i« 
His  wars,  ii.  Hi^  treacherous  murder  of  Ethelbert  king  of  the  Baft 
Angles,  a.  His  pious  deeds  of  expiation,  49*  Impoles  the  tax  of 
Pecer^s  pence,  ii.  Endows  a  rich  monaAery  at  St.  Alban's,  it^ 
Enters  into  an  alliance  with  Charlemagne,  50.  Makes  a  rampart 
againft  the  Welch,  ilf^note. 

Okey^  colonel,  one  of  the  king's  judges,  is  fersed  in  Holland,  brought 
home,  and  executed,  vii*  380.     His  character,  ih, 

OJa^e  the  Dane,  his  charadler,  i.  134.  Confirmed  by  Engliih  bi&opiy 
and  canonized  by  the  church  of  Rome,  ib. 

Old  man  of  the  mauttiatntx     See  ^Jfajfins. 

OUcaJlle^  Sir  John.     See  Cobbam. 

9*AV^/#4  Hugh.     S^t  Tyrone. 

m^ VOwcn;  enters  into  a  confpiracy  with  Rinuccini,    the  pope's 

legate^  againft  the  lord  lietftenant  Orxnond,  vii,  162.     Enters  into  a 

correfpondence 
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correfpondence  with  the  parliamentary  geiierals>  164.    U  redaced  hf 
Croniwel,  1 70.  .  ^  '  • 

0'iV>ii/^  Sir  Phclim,  engages  in  Roger  More*8  confpiraqr  to  ex|)cl  ihe 

.  £ngli(b  from  Ireland,  vi.  433.     His  cruel  maffacre  of  the  Bngtifh  ia 
UlSer^  437.     Forges  a  commifTion  from  the  king  for  his  infurreclioo, 
443*     Is  taken  and  executed  by  Irecon,  vii.  206. 
■  ■»  Shan,  his  hiftory^and  charadlcr,  v.  398. 

Opdam^  the  Dutch  admiral,  is  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  doke 
of  York,  vii.  403. 

Orange^  prince  ot,  taken  prifoner  by  the  French  00  the  defeat  of  the 
duke  of  Britanny,  iii.  342.  Gained  over,  and  releafed,  to  perfaade 
the  young  duchels  to  a  marriage  with  the  French  king,  ^48^ 

II  I  '  ,  William  prince  of,  is  condemned  as  a  rebel,  and  his  pofleffions 
confifcated  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  v.  21 5.  Unites  the  towns  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  into  a  league  againd  the  Spanifh  government,  216. 
Sends  an  embalTy  to  implore  the  afiiftance  of  Elizabeth,  217.  Con- 
cludes the  treaty  called  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  219.  Concludes 
a  treaty  with  queen  Elizabeth,  220.  Is  aiTaflinated  by  Qtr^rd^  267. 
Ntauricc  prince  of,   fucceeds  the  earl  of  Leicefter  in  the  go 


vernmentof  the  United  Provinces,  v.  329.   Battle  of  Tournholt,  376. 
Renews  the  war  with  Spain  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  vi.  147. 

^  William  prince  of,  is  married  to  the  princefsMary  of  England* 
vi.  424. 

— — -,  William  prince  of,  is  educated  by  John  Dc  Wit,  vii.  482. 
His  charadler,  ib.  Is  appointed  general  and  admiral  of  the  United 
Provinces,  483.  Is  made  Stadtholder,  494.  Unites  the  Dutch  to 
oppofe  the  conquefts  of  Lewis  XIV.  498.  Is  joined  by  the  Imperial 
general  Montecuculi,  and  obliges  the  French  to  abandon  the  Low 
Countries,  cick  His  obftinate  battle  with  the  prince  of  Conde  ac 
SenefFe,  viii.  9.  Is  unable  to  prevent  the  lofs  Qf  Bouchaine,  21.  Ia 
defeated  by  the  French  at  St.  Omers,  27.  Comes  over  to  England 
to  marry  the  princefa  Mary,  33.  The  marriage  concluded,  34. 
Concerts  with  Charles  the  planofpe^ce,  35.  Attacks  the  French 
army  the  day  after  iigning  the  peace  at  Nimeguen,  46.  Remarks 
on  his  conduft  with  refped  to  Bnglifh  a/Fairs,  277.  Forms  a  league 
againft  Lewis  XIV.  278.  Refufes  to  concur  in  the  defigns  of 
James  II.  279.  His  reply  to  the  king's  folicitations  by  Fagel,  280, 
His  indrudlioDs  to  Dykeveit,  his  envoy  to  England,  281.  Appli- 
cations made  to  him  by  the  Englifh,  282.  Is  formally  invited  over 
to  England  by  the  principal  men,  283.  The  motives  which  induced 
him  to  liilen  to  the  overtures  of  the  Englifh,  284.  His  preparations 
to  oppofe  king  James,  285.  His  declaration  publiihed,  292.  Em- 
barks, 293.  Lands  9X  Torbay,  294.  Declines  treating  with  the 
commiflionerst  and  marches  for  London,  299.  Orders  the  king,  on 
his  return'  after  his  firfl  flight,  not  to  approach  London,  303.  Is 
defired  by  the  peers  to  aHume  the  government,  and  to  fummoD  a 
convention,  308.  Summons  the  convention,  ib.  Summons  a  con- 
vention at  Edinburgh,  ^09.  Receives  an  offer  of  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, 3(0.  His  condu^  during  the  meeting  of  the  convention  par^ 
Jiament^  317.  His  declaration  to  a  meeting  of  peers^  ih*  The 
crown  fettled  on  him  and  the  princefs>  319* 

QrdmMn^ 
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OrJMtmrs^  n  cowcJl  of,  formed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  If.  by  parlia* 
«cnt,  CO  govern  the  natioo,  ii.  333.  Ordinances  framed  by,  /i. 
Aim  particularly  at  Piers  Gavaflon,  and  banifti  him,  334. 

OrJtal^  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  law,  the  feveral  fpecies  of,  i.  224. 

Ordinamct,    the  fejf-denying    one,    pafTcd    by  the  long  parliament, 

'    vii.  27. 

Orkney,  earl  Bothwel  made  duke  of,  v.  113%  The  banns  ordered  to 
be  pabliihed  between  him  and  queen  Mary,  iB.  Is  married  to  her 
by  the  bilhop  of  Orkney,  115.  Endeavours  to  get  prince  James  into 
his  power,  118.  Raifes  an  army  to  oppofe  a  confederacy  of  nobles 
formed  againft  him,  ih,  Flieo  to  the  Orkneys,  and  fubfjftj  by  pi- 
racy, 119.  Efcapes  to  Denmark,  where  he  dies  miferably  ia 
|>riron,  120. 

•  ,  biihopof,  marries  Mary  qyeen  of  Scots  to  Bothwe),  v.  115. 

Is  appointed  one  of  the  commifTioners  in  her  caufe,  on  the  part  of 
the  king  and  kingdom,  134. 

OrUansy  city  of,  befi^'ged  by  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  iii.  ng.  Succeeded 
by  the  earl  of  buffjik  on  his  death,  139.  Cannon  firfl  foccefsfully 
applied  at  this  fiege,  ib.  Battle  of  Herrings,  I40.  The  duke  of 
fiorgandy  recals  his  troops  from  the  fiege,  iJ.  Didrefs  of  the  towa 
and  garrifon,  141.  John  d'Arc  enters  it  with  a  convoy,  146.  A  fc- 
cond  convoy  enters  unmoletled,  ib.  The  EngJifh  repulfed  from 
feveral  of  their  polls,  148.  Amazement  of  the  beiicgers,  ib.  The 
iiege  raifed,  149.  See  Jean  d^Jrc.  Is  beiieged  by  the  duke  of 
Guife,  78.     Guife  afTaflinated  there,  ih, 

■<  •  ,  Lewis  duke  of,  diiputes  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  with  the 
4uke  of  Burgiindy,  00  the  infanity  of  Charles  VI.  iii.  93.     Recon- 

.  dilation  between  them,  ih,  A/T^flinated  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  sh. 
For  his  natural  Ton,  fee  Dunois. 

^'  ,  duke  of,  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Azincour,  iii.  102. 

Obtains  a  neutrality  for  his  demefnes,  140.    Ranfoms  himfelf,  168. 

■  ■  ■ '  ,  Lewis  duke  of,  difpntes  the  adminiftration  of  France  during 
the  minority  of  Charles  Vill.  with  the  princefs  Anne  of  Beaujeu, 
iii.  336.  Obliged  to  fly  to  the  court  of  Eritanny,  ib.  Commands 
the  duke  of  Britanny's  forces  agalnfl  the  invafion  of  France,  ib. 
Taken  priibn«r  by  the  French,  342.  Releafed,  to  promote  the  king 
of  France's  fuit  to  the  duchefs  of  Britanoy,  349.  Succeeds  to  the 
crown  of  France^  384.     See  Lewis  XIL 

Ormejby,  left  judiciary  of  Scotland  on  the  return  of  earl  Warrenne  to 
England,  ii.  298.  The  Scots  irritated  at  his  oppreiTions,  ib.  Flies 
to  fingland,  on  the  appearance  of  William  Wallace,  299. 

Ormontl,  earl  of,  reduces  the  Spaniib  general  San  Jofepho  in  Kerry, 
v..a33.  ^  •  . 

^  -,  earl  of,  his  fucceffes  againfl  the  Iriih  rebels,  vi.  544.  En- 
gages the  juftices  and  council  to  adhere  to  the  king  againlt  the  par- 
liament, ib.  Concludes  a  cefTation  with  the  rebels  by  the  king's 
,order^  546.  Sends  over  troops  to  affift  the  king,  547.  Glamorgan 
treats  with  the  Irifh  rebels  without  his  knowledge,  vii.  67.  Refigfts 
Dublin,  and  all  oth«r  places,  by  the  king's  order,  to  the  parlia- 
mentary forces,  76.  Conclades  a  peace  with  the  council  of  Kil- 
kenny, and  engages  it  to  aflifi  the  king,  161.  Narrowly  efcapes 
VoL.VlIL  Kk  from. 
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from  a  confpiracy  formed  agaiod  him,  162.  Retires  to  Prance,  i6)» 
Returns  back,  ii.  Reduces  the  parliamentary  garrifoDs,  165.  Be- 
lieges  Dublin,  169.  Is  defeated  by  a  Tally  from  the  city,  i^.  Again 
leaves  the  ifland,  171.  Comes  to  England  to  concert  a  confpiracy 
againft  the  proteflor,  280.  Is  forced  to  fly,  281.  Is  made  fteward 
of  the  houfehold,  and  created  a  duke,  351.  Is  made  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  where  he  fappreiles  an  intended  infurre^ion,  447.  Re* 
nonftrates  againft  the  Engliih  adi  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
Irifii  cattle,  /^.  Is  feized  by  Blood,  bat  refcaed,  470.  Is  again 
fent  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  viii.  162.  His  adminiftjration  vindi- 
cated, by  his  fon  Oflbry,  againft  lord  Shaftefbury,  163.  Is  recalled 
by  king  James,  251. 

O/ric,  king  of  Deiri,  and  Eanfrid,  king  of  Beroicia,  apodatife  to  pa« 
ganifm,  and  both  perifh  in  battle,  i.  44. 

Ofiindy  (hort  account  of  the  fiege  of,  by  the  Spaniards,  v.  444,  mte. 

Ojffbry^  lord.  Ton  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  his  bold  fpeech  to  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  vii.  470.  Commands  in  the  fleet  under  prince  Rui- 
pert,  ^07.  Juflifies  his  father's  adminiflration  in  Ireland  againft 
lord  Shaftefbury,  viii.  163. 

OfiwaU^  king  of  Northumberland,  recovers  the  difmembered  parts  of 
his  kingdom,  and  reftores  the  ChrifHan  religion,  i.  44.  Give^  the 
Britons  a  final  defeat,  ih.  Slain  by  Penda,  king  of  Merciaj  45. 
Hi  (lory  of  his  fucceflbrs,  ibm 

Otttrhurne,  battle  of,  iii.  25. 

Otnvay,  the  poet,  his  unhappy  fate,  viii.  338* 

O'veriury,  Sir  Thomas,  a'fllfts  young  Carre,  the  king's  favoonte,  with 
good  advice,  vi.  66.  His  imprudence  in  the  afl^air  of  lady  £flex»68. 
Is  committed  to  the  Tower,  by  the  deceitful  contrivance  of  Rochefter^ 
69.  Is  poifoned,  by  order  of  Somerfet  and  his  lady,  70.  His  re* 
marks  on  the  EngHfh  navy,  181. 

Outlavjs,  whether  eligible  to  parliament,  vi.  17. 

Oxford  Univerf.tyy  by  whom  firft  founded,  i.  96.  The  parliament^ 
afterward  called  the  mad  parliament,  aflembles  there,  ii.  183.  The 
provifions  of,  enabled,  184.  See  Barons.  Ledlurcs  on  civil  law, 
when  firft  read  there,  iii.  299.  When  firft  eredled  into  a  bifhopric» 
iv.  183.  The  parliament  removed  thither  by  Charles  I.  on  account 
of  the  plague  at  London,  vi.  206.  This  parliament  diffolved  on  thn 
plague  appearing  there,  2 1 2.  Negotiations  there  for  a  peace  between 
the  king  and  parliament,  5 10.  The  king  endeavours  to  form  a  par* 
linment  there,  in  oppofition  to  that  at  London,  vii.  j. 

— ,  earl  of,  invites  Henry  VII.  to  an  entertainment,  iii.  395^ 

•    Fined  by  the  king  for  his  retainers,  400* 

P. 

pACKt  alderman,  makes  a  modon  in  parliament  for  giving  Cromwel 

the  title  of  king,  vii.  270. 
Pa^et,  fecretary,  remonftrates  to  lord  Seymour  the  impropriety  of  ca- 
balling agaioft  his  brother,  the  proteAor,  iv.  314.     Informs  the  pro* 
te^or  of  his  f  radices,  and  advifes  iiim  ta  return  frgm  Scotland,  to 
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guard  againft  them,  314.     Adheres  to  Somerfet  in  his  diftrefs,  397. 
Advifes  Mary  to  the  Spaniih  alliance,  383. 

falatinati  rf  the  Rhine.  See  Frederic,  The  Engllfh  ondertalce  thft 
recovery  of  it,  vi.  151.  The  attein|>c  fails^  ib.  Treaty  of  Weft* 
phalia,  vii.  246.  9 

Valeftine^  date  of,  at  the  arrival  of  the  crafaders,  Richard  I.  of  England^ 
and  Philip  of  France,  ii.  14. 

Palmer^  Mrs.     See  Cleveland, 

-~— — ,  Sir  ThomaSj  is  employed  by  North  ainberland  at  a  fpy  upon 
Somerfet,  iv.  351.  His  accafation  againft  Somerfet,  ib.  Is  appre- 
hended for  joining  the  party  of  the  lady  Jane  Gray,  372.  Is  exe- 
cuted, 373. 

toMiolft  legate  from  pope  Innocent  III.  to  Philip,  in  his  expedition 
againft  king  John  of  England,  his  private  in ftru£tions,  ii.  70.  Pro- 
pofes  an  interview  with  John,  ib.  Procures  hir  fubmiflion  to  the 
pope,  71.  Receives  the  reiignation  of  his  kingdom,  and  homage 
from  him,  ih.  Bxcommunicates  the  earl  of  Albemarle  and  his  adhe- 
rents, 153. 

fapa^f  the  feat  of,  how  fixed  in  Italy,  iii.  57. 

Fapal  authority,  the  popular  fentiments  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
ii.  493.     Renounced  by  Henry  VIII.  iv.  1 19.     See  Refhtmation. 

Par^  Catharine,  married  to  Henry  VIII.  iv.  239.  Is  made  regent  during 
Henry's  abfencein  France,  246.  Her  narrow  efcape  from  impeachnveoc 
for  herefy,  258.  Her  prudent  evafion  of  this  danger,  2^9.  Marriea 
lord  Seymour  foon  after  Henry's  death,  314.    Dies  in  cbild-bed,  315. 

Parist  maflacre  of  the  Hugonots  in  that  city,  on  the  eve  pf  St.  Bartho- 
lomew,  v.  205.     Stt  France, 

Parker,  archbilhop,  his  character,  v.  262. 

-  ■  ,  bilhop  of  Oxford,  is  violently  appointed  prefxdent  of  Magda* 
len-hall,  by  James  II.  viii.  266. 

Parliament^  EnglifK,  a  view  of,^  in  its  feudal  form,  ii.  114.  By  what 
titles  the  clergy  obtained  feats  in,  ib.  The  importance  of  the  barons 
in,  115.  The  commons  not  originally  a  part  of,  116.  Compofed 
wholly  of  military  tenants,  ib.  When  nfually  afletabled,  121.  That 
fummoned  at  Oxford  in  the  minority  of  Henry  III.  grants,  in  his 
name,  a  renewal  and  confirmation  of  the  great  charter,  15;.  Re- 
fofes  fupplies  to  Henry,  165.  172.  The  ^irited  remonftrances  of, 
to  the  king,  on  his  demand  of  a  fupply,  177.  Grants  a  fupply  on 
a  folemn  confirmation  of  the  great  charter,  179.  AfTembles,  drefied 
in  armour,  183.  That  termed  the  mad  one,  meets  at  Oxford,  ib. 
A  fupreme  council  of  twenty-fonr  chofen  by,  to  regulate  the  govern* 
ment,  ib.  The  firft  efforts  toward  fendine  repreientatives  of  coun- 
ties to,  184.  Regular  fefiions  of,  appointed  by  the  council  of 
barons,  ib.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  council  of  twenty-four, 
of  equal  authority  with,  to  ad  in  the  intervals  of  the  feflions,  1S7. 
One  called  by  Henry,  which  authorifes  him  to  refume  the  govern- 
ment, in  confequence  of  the  pope's  abfolution,  194.  One  fummoned 
by  Leicefter  after  the  batde  of  Lewes,  which  appoints  a  council  of 
nine  to  adminifler  government,  208.  Again  fummoned  by  Leicefter, 
and  the  houfe  of  commons  regularly  formed,  2 to.  Approves  of 
ifce  ordinances  of  the  reforming  barons,  after  the  civil  wars  were 
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ended,  223.  Oihcr  laws4!naftcd  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Ifl.  si.  The 
iirit  fummoned  by  Edward  I.  reforms  theadminiflration  of  jadicey  235. 
The  barons  prohibited  coming  to,  excepc  fummoned  by  writ,  269. 
Grants  fupplies  to  Edward  for  a  French  war,  284.  h  awed  into  a 
con£rmatioD  of  the  two  charters,  by  the  earls  of  Norfolk  and  Here- 
foi^,  while  the  king  is  in  Flanders,  292.  A  fummary  vjew  of  thf 
fupplies  granted  to  Edward  I.  323.  The  banifliment  of  Pifra  Ga- 
vallon  demanded  by  Thomas  earl  of  Lancailer,  331.  Procures  the 
government  to  be  veiled  in  a  council  of  twelve,  333.  PaiTes  a  (en- 
tence  of  forfeiture  and  perpetual  exile  againft  the  Defpencers,  346. 
Depofes  Edward  11.  357.  A  council  of  regency  formed  by,  to  ad 
during  the  minority  of  Edward  HI.  371.  Ratifies  Mortij^er's  treaty 
with  Robert  Bruce,  376.  Condemns  Mortimer  todeatii,  379.  Afli^ 
the  king  in  his  endeavoars  to  redore  Edward  Balipl  in  Scottland,  and 
its  advice  to  him,  386.  Grants  fupplies  to  ailiil  the  pretenfions  of 
Edward  to  the  crown  of  France,  396.  Is  fuinmoned  by  pjrince  Ed- 
ward during  his  father's  ;ibfence  in  Flanders,  but  np  fup^^tes  ob- 
tained, 400.  Remarks  on  the  prefent  power  of,  ih.  Its  conditionai 
grants  to  the  king,  401.  Refolutions  of,  on  his  aiTo^med  title  as  king 
of  France,  402.  Frames  an  a6t  for  redrefs  of  grievances  before  the 
making  the  required  grants,  412.  Is  prevailed  on  to  repeal  this 
a£l,  414.  Adviies  the  king  to  break  the  truce  with  Philip,  and  nakei 
grants  for  the  renewal  of  the  war,  423.  The  confideration  it  arrifed 
to,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  487.  Its  frequent  endeavours  to  abo* 
liih  purveyance  in  this  reign,  489.  Attempts  in  vain  to  reduce  the 
price  of  labour,  496.  Settlement  of  government  eilablifhed  by,  duiing 
the  minority  of  Richard  11.  iii.  3.  Is  diiTolved,  and  theincreafe  of  iu 
authority  fhewn,  4.  Impofes  a. poll-tax,  and  the  alarming  co&fe- 
quences  of  it,  6.  Its  peremptory  deputation  to  the  king,  15.  Its 
undue  compadi  with  the  duke  of  Glouceller  and  his  party,  19.  Pro- 
ceedings againd  the  miniftry,  20.  The  irregularity  of  their  condod, 
23.  Influence  of  the  king  over,  and  their  compliance  with  his  mea- 
fu res,  449.  Adjourned  to  Sbrewfi)ury,  33.  Grants  Richard  the  duties 
on  wool  and  leather  for  life,  with  other  fubiidies,  ii.  Mcfore  their 
diifolution  veR  the  parliamentary  authority  in  a  committee  of  twelve 
lords  and  fix  commoners,  34.  Names  of  the  commiflioners,  it.  »•/#• 
Heads  of  the  accufation  presented  to,  againfl  king  Richard,  41.  De* 
pofes  him,  46.  Ad  againfl  herefy,  55.  Repealed,  i6.  The  repeal 
fupprefTed  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  i^.  ConfuOpns  in,  at  the 
aceeflion  of  Henry  IV.  62.  Oppofes  his  attempt  to  excljude  females 
from  the  fucceflion,  80.  Advdfes  the  king  to  feize  the  temporalitiea 
of  the  chiirch,  ii.  Renews  the  {ame  advice  to  Henry  V.  92. 
Grants  tp  Henry,  after  the  battle  of  A^incour,  103.  113.  Caufo 
which  contributed  to  encreafe  its  influence  in  government,  1^3.  Ap- 
points a  new  arrangement  of  admin iflration  during  the  ininority  of 
Henry  VI.  ih.  Refufes  fupplies  to  the  duke  of  Bedford^,  regent  of 
France,  153.  One  called  at  St.  Edmund's  &ary,  172.  Makes  the 
duke  of  York  prote£lor  during  pleafore,  199.  Refames  all  the  grantt 
to  the  crown  fince  the  time  of  Henry  V.  201.  That  of  Coventry, 
remarks  on,  214.  The  title  of  Edward  IV.  recognized  by,  221.  At* 
uinders  reverfed^  i6,    A&.  of  forfeiture  and  attainder  paffcd  againil 
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Bcnry  VI.  and  his  queen,  and  their  party,  222t  Summoned,  at  tlie 
reftoration  of  Henry  VI.  24.3.  New  fyftem  of  attainders  and  revcrfals, 
ih.  Summoned  by  Edward  on  his  reftoratiotl,  251,  Their  grants  to 
the  king  toward  a  French  war,  253.  Refledtions  on  the  inconAilency 
of  their  proceedings,  263.  One  fummoned  by  Richard  III.  recognizes 
his  authority,  creates  his  fon  prince  of  Wales,  and  makes  grants,  290. 
Attainders  reverfed  on  the  coming  in  of  Henry  VII.  315.  Expedient 
for  qualifying  the  king's  prior  attainder,  ih.  Entail  of  the  crown,  how 
managed,  316.  Attainders  of  the  York  party,  318.  Grants  a  fupply 
for  the  affifl^ce  of  the  duke  of  Britanny.  343.  Grants  fupplies  to  th« 
king  for  a  war  with  France,  3^3.  PafTes  a  law  to  indemnify  aiL  who 
ad  under  theauthority  of  the  king  for  the  time  being,  366.  Grams 
Henry  another  fu4}fidy,  372.  Its  obfequioufnefs  to  his  oppreffive  mea* 
fures,  389.  Chufes  Dudley,  the  minider  of  his  extortions,  Ipeaker, 
ib.  Star-chamber  authority  confirmed  by,  397.  The  king's  fuit  for 
murder  limited  within  a  year  and  a  day,  398.  Benefit  of  clergy 
abridged,  ib,  Scatiites  againfl  retainers,  and  for  other  falutary  pur- 
pofes,  399.  Law  permitting  the  entailment  of  eilates  to  be  broke,  400. 
Kevicw  of  other  laws  pafled  by  Henry  VII.  401.  The  firft  of 
Henry  VIII.  attaints  Empfon  and  Dudley,  the  miniilers  of  the  extor- 
tions of  Henry  VII.  412.  Redrefles  fomeabufes  in  the  laie  reign,  ib., 
note.  Grants  fupplies  for  a  war  with  France,  419.  Impofes  a  propor- 
tional poll-tax,  424.  Grants  of,  to  Henry,  by  the  influence  of  cardi- 
nal Wolfey,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  iv.  ^-j,  PaiTes  an  a&  againft 
levying  annates,  107.  Continues  to  abridge  the  papal  authority,  ia 
the  regulation  of  monafteries,  and  election  of  biihops,  117.  The  fuc- 
ceiSon  of  the  crown  regulated,  1 1 8.  Declares  the  king  fupreme  head 
of  the  church,  120.  Attaints  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  bilhop  Fither, 
121.  Unites  England  and  Wales,  ib,  PaHes  an  ad  of  attainder 
againfE  the  accomplices  of  the  Holy  Mai  J  of  Kent  ^  137.  The  leifer 
monafteries  fupprefTed  by,  150.  Farther  progreis  made  in  the  union 
between  England  and  Wales,  151.  The  grofs  flattery  of  the  fpcaker 
of  the  commons  to  the  king,  163.'  Reafon  afligned  for  annulling  the 
king's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  ib.  The  princefs  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth illegitimated,  and  the  fucceflion  fettled  on  the  king's  i/Tue  by  Jane 
Seymour,/^.  All  authority  of  the  biOiop  of  Rome  renouncecf,  164. 
Pafles  the  bill  of  fix  articles,  for  abolifhing  diverfuy  of  opinions  in  re- 
ligion, 194.  Enads  that  royal  proclamations  /hall  have  the  force  of 
laws,  196.  Yet  pafles  a  flatute  declaring  that  the  king's  proclama- 
tions (hall  not  infringe  the  laws  or  cuftoms  of  the  realm,  ib.  Confirms 
the  furrenderof  the  monafteriesi  199.  Diflblves  the  order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerufalem,  or  knights  of  Malta,  2og.  Grants,  with  relftdlance, 
fupplies  to  Henry,  206.  Inftancc  of  its  fervile  compliance  with  Henry's 
caprices,  459.  Condemns  Dr.  Barnes  for  herefy,  212.  Attaints 
queen  Catherine  Howard  and  her  aflbciates,  219.  Pafles  an  aft  to  fc- 
cure  the  virtue  of  Henry's  future  wives,  221.  Ireland  eredled  into  a 
kingdom  by,  459.  Ratifies  the  future  decifions  of  the  commiflioners 
appointed  by  the  king  to eilablifti  a  religion,  222.  Prohibits  the  read- 
ing of  the  bible  to  the  lower  clafles  of  the  people,  224.  Grants  fupplies 
for  a  Fneoch  war,  237.  Enadls  that  offences  againllthe  king's  prpcla- 
jjiations  ihall  be  judged  by  a  council  of  nine,  ib.     Enforces  obedience 
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to  the  Erudition  of  a  Chriflian  Man,  publifhcd  by  Henry  VIII»    aj^. 
Reftores  the  princelTes  Mary  and  Elizabeth  to  their  ri^ht  of  fuccefliony 
242.     The  ftyle  of  the  king's  regal  title  fettled,  i&.     The  kiog's 
debts  contracted  by  a  general  loan  remitted,  243.     Another  oath  a£ 
the  king's  foprcmacy  innpofed,  iB»     The  law  of  the  fix  articles  miti- 
gated, 1^.     Grants  another  fubfidy^  251.     Beftows  on  the  k log  all 
the  univerfity  and  hofpital  revenues,  /^.     The  abjedt  flattery  beftowed 
on  the  king,  252.     Henry's  fpeech   to,  on  proroguing  it,  /^.      At- 
tainder of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  263.     A  recapitulation  of  the  ftatutes 
paffed  by  Henry  VIII.  269.     Remarks  on  the  flatute  granting  him 
the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundsge,  272.     One  fummoned  by  the 
duke  of  Somerfet,  proteftor,  306.     The  wholcfome  laws  pafled  this 
fefljon^  /^.      Lord   Seymour   condemned,    319.      Celibacy   recom* 
mended  to  the  clergy,  but  their  marriage  permitted,  321.     Heary 
taxes  laid  on  money  and  trade,  462,  note.     Deprives  the  protedor  of 
all  his  offices,  and  fines  him,  340.     Pafles  a  fevere  ad  againfl  rioters, 
/^.     Intcreft  for  money  declared  illegal,  354.     The  new  litorgyaa- 
thorifed,  iS.     Adls  paffed,  againft  treafon,  and  making  provifion  for 
the  poor,  /^.     The  Latin  mafs  celebrated  in,  at  the  acceffion  of  qoeea 
Mary,  379.     The  fpecies  of  treafon  limited,  /^.     The  queen's  legi- 
timacy eftablifhed,  16.     All  Edward's  flatutes  of  religion  repealed,  j^. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk's  attainder  rcverfed,  380.     Is  diffolved,  for  op- 
pofing  the  Spaniih  alliance,  385.     A  large  fum  fent  over  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  to  bribe  the  new  one,  394.     Gardiner's  fpeech  at 
the  opening  of,  395.     The  caution  of,  with  refped  to  the  preteniions 
of  Philip,  /^.     Is  difTolved,  397.     A  new  one  fummoned,  which  re- 
verfes  the  attainder  of  cardinal  Pole,  399.    Implores  forgivenefs  of  the 
pope,  for  their  defedlion  from  the  church  of  Rome,  400.     Its  caatioa 
to  prevent  the  refumption  of  church  lands,  iL     Revives  the  fan- 
guinary  laws  againfl  heretics,  401.     Tenths  and  firfl  fruits  reflored  to 
the  church,  422.     Subfidies  granted  by  a  new  one,  441.     AH  falet 
or  grants  of  crown-lands  by  the  queen,  for  feven  years  to  come,  con- 
firmed, /^.     Law  for  regulating  the  militia,  448.     The  iirli  law  for 
repair  cf  the  highways  by  a  general  parifh-duty,  449.     The  joy  dif- 
covered  at  the  acceflion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  2.     A  newonecalled, 
by  whom  the  tide  of  the  queen  is  recognized,  9.     The  newly  erefled 
jnonafteries  fupprefTed,  10.     All  flatutes  of  Edward  VI.  concerning 
religion,  reflored,  11.      The  nomination  of  bifhops  given   to  the 
crown,  /^.     The  mafs  abolifhed,    and  liturgy  reftored,  12.    The 
queen's  royal  power  over  all  her  dominions  flrongly  afTerted,  and  the 
afTertion  of  the  papal  authority  fubjedled  to  the  penalties  of  treafon, 
76.     Laws  againfl  prophefying  and  witchcraft,  77.     Supplies  granted 
to  the  queen,  i6.     Elizabeth's  fpeech  at  the  diffolation  of,  103.    A 
xiew  one  fummoned,  after  an  interval  of  five  years,  173.     Is  prohi- 
bited, by  the  queen's  order,  from  meddling  with  any  matters  of  flate, 
ii.     ReHedlions  on  her  haughty  treatment  of,  and  her  declared  no- 
tions of  the  proper  objects  of  its  attention,  181.     Laws  pafied  this 
fcfCon  of,  183.     A  fpirited  fpeech  of  Peter  Went  worth,  a  commoner, 
in  favour  of  liberty  of  fpeech  in,  225.     Petitions  the  queen  for  church 
reformation,  in  Head  of  proceeding  on  the  bill  introduced  for  thai 
purpofe^   228.    Supplies  granted  by,    to  the  c^ueeOj    235.    Laws 
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again  (I  popery,  236.  Confirms  the  a/Tociation  for  th'^  protef^ion  af 
the  queen,  258.  Appoints  a  regency,  incaftofhcr  violent  death, 
259.  A  (evert  law  again  ft  Jefulrs  and  popi(h  prielb,  i6.  Elizabeth's 
fpeech,  on  the  application  made  by  the  commons  for  farther  religious 
reformation,  264.  Rati/ies  the  fentence  againft  Mary  queen  of  Scou, 
and  petitions  for  her  execution,  301.  Grants  iupplies  to  the  queen^ 
on  the  defeat  of  the  SpaniOi  armada,  345.  PafTes  afevere  law  againfl 
recufants,  366.  Votes  fupplies,  367.  The  queen's  fpeech  to,  it, 
Irs  legiflative  power  checked  by  Elizabeth,  463.  Tyrannical  ftatutes 
pafled  by,  466.  One  fummoned  by  James  I.  vi.  14.  Appoints 
commiiSoners  at  the  king's  defire,  to  treat  of  an  union  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  25.  Becomes  jealous  of  the  regal  prerogative  in>  ec- 
clefiaflical  affairs,  53.  Buckingham  lays  before  it  an  infm cere  ac- 
count of  the  treaty  for  the  Spaniih  match,  which  the  king  and  prince 
.vouch,  141  The  king's  fpeech  relative  to  a  war  with  Spain,  142. 
An  ad  againil  monopolies,  143.  One  fummoned  by  Charles  I.  oa 
his  acceilion,  199.  Its  ill  humour,  owing  tt>  difgu ft  againil  Bucking- 
ham, 201.  Other  contributing  cau fes,  202.  Is  adjourned  to  Ox- 
ford on  account  of  the  plague,  206.  The  king  lays  his  neceflities 
before  it,  1^.  Refufes  fupplies,  207.  DifTolved,  on  the  plague  ap- 
pearing at  Oxford,  211.  A  fecond  called  by  Charles,  212.  A  third 
fummoned,  239.  The  king's  threatening  addrefs  to  it,  240.  The 
petition  of  right  pafTed,  253 ;  which  is  followed  by  a  grant  of  fupplies, 
256.  Is  dilTolved,  276.  Is  fummoned  after  eleven  years  interval, 
54;.  The  king's  pleas  to  procure  fupplies,  346.  h  abruptly  dif- 
folved,  353.  Meeting  of  the  long,  367.  An  adt  for  triennial  par- 
liaments pafled,  394,  Attainder  of  Strafford,  414.  Ad  again  ft  ad- 
journing and  proroguing  the  parliament  without  its  own  confent,  416. 
The  ftar-chamber,  and  high  commifGon  court,  abolifhed,  420. 
Other  arbitrary  courts  fuppreftfed,  422*  Adjourns,  and  appoints  a 
committee  of  both  houfes  to  fit  during  the  recefs,  423.  Appoints  a 
committee  to  attend  the  king  to  Scotland,  /^.  Makes  a  prefent,  with 
acknowledgments,  to  the  Scottifh  army,  which  are  now  diftsinded, 
425.  A  day  of  thankfgiving  appointed  for  the  national  pacification, 
it.  Applies  to  the  earlof  EfTex  for  a  guard,  429.  Votes  the  king's 
interfering  in  a  bill  depending  in,  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege,  458. 
Refledions  on  the  uncertainty  of  parliamentary  privileges,  459.  Pe- 
titions or  ^addreftes  deceived  from  divers  bodies  of  the  common  people, 
promifing  to  proted  its  privileges,  475.  Is  petitioned  by  a  body  of 
women,  476.  The  bilhops  votes  taken  away,  477.  Threatens  the 
queen  with  an  impeachment,  16,  PaHes  the  militia  bill,  479.  Raifes 
an  army,  and  appoints  the  earl  of  EfTex  general,  ^90.  Obtains  loans 
of  the  people,  ii.  Sends  conditions  of  agreement  to  the  king,  492* 
^tops  all  remittances  of  revenue  to  the  king,  496.  Their  fleet  inter- 
cepts fupplies  from  the  queen  to  the  king,  $6.  Its  haughty  receptioa 
of  the  king's  overtures,  500.  Votes  an  addrefs  for  a  treaty  after  the 
battle  of  Edge  hill,  518.  Its  demands  in  the  negotiation  at  Oxford, 
5 19.  For  the  operations  of  its  forces  againft  the  king,  fee  £//ex. 
Waller f  Fairfax^  Crem<wtl,  Sec,  The  military  operations  conduded 
by  a  committee  of  both  hou(es,  526.  The  fecret  meaiures  and 
defpoiic  authority  of  this  committee,   ii\,      Applies  to  Scotland 
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for  aflidance,  ^36.     Sends  commiflioners  to  engage  the  Scots  to  con* 
federate  with  chem^  540.     Receives  and  enforces  fa bfcription  to  the 
folemn  league  and  covenant,  ^41.     Renaiis  money   to  Scotland,  to 
raiieanarmy,  542.     Meafures  taken  to  fupprefs  the  Irifh  rebeliioar, 
543.     A  committee  of,  fent  to  Ireland,  is  excluded   the  council  by 
the  influence  of  Orroond,  544.     Lays  an  excife  on  beer,  wine,  and 
other  commodities,  vii.  4.     Pub)i(hes  an  ordinance  for  retrenching  a 
xneal  a  week,  toward  the  public  fervice,  1^.     Is  wrote  to  by  the  king, 
but  rcjeds  his  offers  of  treaty,  6.     The  independents  form  a  party  in, 
21.     Differences  between  MancheHer  and  Cromwel,  22.     PafTes  the 
felf-denying-ordinaiice,  27.     Receives  pro pofals  from,  the  king  for  a 
treaty,  30.     Sends  commiHioners  to  Uxbridge,  31.     Summons  an 
aflVmbJy  of  divines  at  Weftminfter,  for  regulating  religion,  32.     De- 
mands of  the  commiflioners  at  Uxbridge,  as  to  religion,  i6.     Demaodt 
as  to  the  militia,  35.     Demands  with  regard  to  Ireland,  36.     Other 
demands  made  to  the  king,  37.     Return  of  the  commiffioners,  ii» 
Execution  of  Laud,  38.    Publilhes  the  king's  letters  taken  at  Nafcby, 
8.     Refufes  a  treaty  with  the  king,  66.     liTues  orders  for  fecoring 
im,  if' he  came  to  London,  ii.     Reproaches  the  king  with  Gla- 
morgan's tranfa£lions  in  Ireland,  68.     Eftablifhes  the  prefbycerisa 
difcipline,  69.     But  refufes  to  admit  the  divine  right  of  it,  70.     R^ 
ilrains  the  power  of  excommunication,  ii.     Is  informed  by  the  Scots 
of  the  king's  arrival  in  their  army,  73.     Sends  frclh  propofals  to  the 
king,  76.     Treats  with  the  Scots  for  delivering  up  the  king,  78.     H# 
is  delivered  to  the  commiflioners  fent  for  him,  80.     Propofes  a  re- 
dudion  of  the  army,  83.     The  army  begins  to  mutiny  againftiu  au- 
thority, 85.     Sends  propofals  for  their  going  to  Ireland,  86.     Votes 
to  difb.ind   alt  who  refufe  that  fervice,  88.     Difcovers   CromweHt 
fchemes,  and  prepares  an  accufation  againfl  him,  90.     Its  oppreflive 
a£ls  render  it  odious  to  the  people,  91.     A  review  of  its  civil  admini- 
Aration,  92.     Orders  out  the  London  militia  to  defend  itagainft-tH^ 
army,   95.     Enters  into  a  negotiation  with  the  army,  96.     Appoints 
Fairfax  general  in  chief  of  all  the  forces,  100.     Is  obliged  Co  vote  ac- 
cording to  the  inflru6lions  of  the  army,  /^.     Is  forced  by  the  populace 
to  reverfe  a  vote  for  the  change  of  the  London  militia,  101.     Their 
fpeakers  apply  to  the  army  for  protection,  ih.     New  fpeakers  chofeo, 
and  defence  prepared  for,    102.     The  old  fpeakers  reinflated  by  the 
army,  103.     Negotiates  again  with  the  king,  in.     Votes again^ any 
farther  negotiation  with  the  king,  113.     Declares  the  Scots  enemies, 
120.     Endeavours  to  regain  its  liberty  during  the  abfencet>f  the  army, 
and  fends  to  treat  with  the  king,   121.     The  points  debated  between 
them,   1 22.     Difavows  any  concurrence  in  the  feizare  of  the  king  by 
the  army,  130.     Is  furrounded  by  the  army,  13I.     Proceeds  to  a 
conclufion  of  the  treaty  with  the  king,  ii.     The  prefbyierian  mem. 
bers  excluded,  and  confined  by  colonel  Pride,  ih.     The  remaining 
members  reverfe  the  former  proceedings,  132.     See  CommcHs,     Its 
proceedings   after   the    battle   of  Worceller,    201.      Eredts  a  high 
court  of  jufticc  to   try  ofl^ences  againfl  the  commonwealth^    202. 
See    Commontweakb.      Frames    the    n*avigation    a6^,    2ti.      Grants 
letters    rf  reprifal    agajnll:    the    United    Provinces,    ih.      Refafes 
to  admit  the  apology  xxf  the  Dutch  for  Trompc's   condtid,  •  aiid 
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commences  war  wxli  the  Startes,  21 5.  See  Biah,  Jfyfeut,  (kc^  Tie 
army  remon Urates  for  a  new  one,  2 17.  Is  fiolctrtly  diffoWed  %y 
Cronrwcly  219.  Refledrons  on  tc»  proceedings,  220.  A  new  one 
/umtnoned  by  CromwcU  227.  Charader  of  ic,  22S.  Regalaticms  in 
sovernmenc  and  religion  propofed  by,  i^.  Orders  nKtrriageto  be  fo* 
lemnized  by  the  civil  magiftrate,  229.  Refrgns  its  authority  td  Cro<i- 
wel,  251.  One  famixioned  by  the  prote^or,  238*  The  equitable 
p!ad  of  ele^tipn^  /^.  Is  reproved  by  the  prote£tor  for  di(pating  iii» 
authority,  24 1.  Is  forced  to  recognize  his  authorivy,  and  is  then  dif- 
folved,  i^,  A  new  one  chofcn  by  the  proteftor,  t69.  Votes  a  *- 
fiuncxacion  of  the  royal  family,  269.  A  motton  made  by  Jephf>n  for 
bcftowing  the  crown  on  Croiriwel, /^*  The  fame  motion  mad'eia 
form  by  alderman  Pack,  iS.  This  motion  agreed  to,  frnd  ft  com* 
znittee  appointed  to  perfuade  the  prote^or's  acceptance,  270*  Con* 
firms  his  proteftoral  authority,  on  his  refo/al  of  the  title'  of  Hng^ 
275.  Is  again  ai^emb^ed  in  two  houfes,  as  formerly,  277.  I^dif- 
Iblved,  278.  One  called  by  Richard  Cromwel,  294.  Votes  a^Aft 
the  council  of  officers,  ag6.  Is  diflblved  by  their  inffuence,  297. 
The  long  one  reftorcd  by  the  council  of  officers,  298.  Difcovtfr^a 
^eiign  formed  for  reftoring  the  king,  which  h  Aypprei&d,  ^dz. 
Ca fh I ers  Lambert,  aird  vefls  the  command  of  the  army  in  coflimrffiern, 
303.  Is  expelled  by  Lambert,  /^.  Is  again  reftored,  313.  Redbees 
the  army  to  obedience,  314.  Isdefired  by  Monk  to  fend  the  negimeact 
out  of  London,  316.  Monk  arrives,  and  is  thanked,  /^.  His  repty^ 
i^.  Its  authority  difpated  by  the  people,  particularly  by  Loi»doii» 
317.  Orders  Monk  to  march  into  this  city  to  ftize  the  refra6ior)peiti« 
zens,  3 1 8.  Is  ordered  by  Monk  to  fix  a  time  for  dilFoIution,  and  fbr 
catling  a  new  one,  319.  The  fecluded  members  take  their  feac^,  aiid 
ifter  fome  neceflary  votes  iiTue  writs  for  a  new  one,  220.  The  new 
one  meets,  and  Sir  Harbottle  Grimftone  chofen  fpeaker,  327.  See 
Commons.  The  houfe  of  lords  re-aflembles,  528.  See  Lordr. 
Charles  II.  proclaimed,  ih.  A  committee  appointedy  to  invite  the 
king  over,  ih.  A£t  of  indemnity  pa^ed,  353.  Settlement  of  the 
revenue,  354,  Its  caution  in  difbanding  the  army,  35c.  Is  difiblved, 
358.  The  new  one  paffes  an  aft  for  the  fccurity  of  the  king's  perfba 
and  government,  371.  Refigns  all  military  authority  to  the  kinj^« 
373.  Corporation  aft  pafTed,  374,  Aft  of  uniformity  paiTed*,  r?. 
Grants  the  king  four  fubfidics,  being  the  faft  grant  of  that  nature, 
39r.  Militia  regulated,  ih.  Repeals  the  triennial  aft,  395^.  Grants 
fupplies  for  the  Dutch  war,  401.  408.  Five  mile  aft,  408.  Regu- 
lates the  building  of  London,  416.  Votes  a  fopply  to  the  king,  4r7. 
An  aft  of  incapacity  and  baniihment  pafled  againft  Clarendon,  427. 
Prohibits  the  importation  of  Irifti  cattle,  447.  Supplies  granted, 
4c6.  Aft  againft  conventicles  paffed,/3.  Coventry  aft,  ^69.  Meefs, 
aicer  two  years  prorogation,  500.  Speeches  of  the  king  and  the 
chancellor  Shafteibury  to,  ih.  501.  Teft  aft  paifed,  505.  Is  pro- 
rogued on  the  difcontent  o(  the  commons,  5 1 2.  Its  legality  difputed, 
after  a  twelvemonth's  recefs,  viii.  26.  Exhorts  the  king  to  guard 
againil  the  growing  power  of  France,  27.  Addreffes  the  king  to 
form  an  alliance  with  the  States  again  ft*  Prance^  31.  Is  adjourned,  i^." 
Takes  the  popiOi  plot  into  confideratiDn,  78.  A  new  tefb-aft  parffed^  8^3. 
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Is  di^olved,  38.     Charader  of  this  Jong  one,  89.     A  new  ont  fui^. 
moaed,   93.     Habeas  corpus  a6l  pafTed,    107.      Is   prorogued^  aud 

•  after  war4s  diflblved,  to  Hop  proceedings  again  fl  Dan  by,  1 10.  The 
king's  fpeech  to  the  new  one,  128.  The  perfecuting  ftatute,  35 
£iiz.  repealed^  and  difTenters  eafed,  14^.  The  king  evades 
giving  bis  anTeot  to  this  bill,  148.  Is  diiTolved,  and  a  new  odc 
lumiDoned,  149.     Meets   at   Oxford,    150.     Is  faddenly  diflblvcd, 

«  154*  One  called  by  James  II.  220.  His  fpeech  to,  oa  tke 
fetilement  of  a  revenue  on  him,  iL  Arguments  urged  for 
«nd  againft  the  grant  of  a  revenue  during  life,  221.  The  grant 
duriag  life  voted,  224.  An  ad  of  attainder  pafTed  againft  the 
lUike  of  Monmouth,  226.  The  convention  fummoncd  by  the  prince 
of  Orange,  308.  Settles  the  crown  on  the  prince  and  princefs  of 
Orange,  319. 

fsrUameut  of  Scotland,  recognizes  the  title  of  the  maid  of  Norway  to 
the  crown,  ii.  246.  Refers  the.,  pretenfions  of  Baliol  and  Bruce  to 
the  award  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  249.  Is  fummoned  by  the 
queen  dowager  in  an  abbey  near  Haddington,  and  determines  to 

,  ftnd  the  young;  queen  Mary  to  France^  iv/311.  Summoned  by  the 
C$Mgregation  rf  tht  Lord^  in  which  the  catholic  religion  is  fuppreiled^ 
sod  the  prelbyterian  difcipline  eflablilhed/ v.  38.  The  queen  in 
France  refufes  to  ratify  the  proceedings  of,  39.  Is  fummoned  by 
Mary,  to  attaint  the  bani(hed  lords,  94.  How  this  fcheme  failed, /A. 
The  proteflant  religion  tftablifhed,  with  the  queen's  fandUoo,  iio» 

.  noli.  Is  fumm6ned  by  the  regent  Murray,  condemns  Mary  to  pri- 
foD  for  the  murder  of  her  hufband,. and  ratifies  the  feitlement  of  the 

•  crown  00  herfon  James  VI.  i»5.  Appoints  commiflioners  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  with  Elizabeth,   171.     Prohibits  the  clergy  from  med- 

.  dling  with  the  affairs  of  government,  256.  A  law  propbfed  to  it  by 
James,  for  the  external  government  of  the  church  to  be  veiled  in 
htm  and  the  bi(hops,  vi.  89.  The  bill  dropped  by  the  oppoiicion  of 
the  clergy,  90.  One  held  by  Charles  I.  300.  Its  proceedings  toward 
ratifying  the  aOs  of  the  afTembly,  Hopped  by  prorogation,  344. 
Abolifhes  the  lords  of  articles,   426.      The  creation  of  peerages 

.  limited,  427.      Triennial   parliaments  eflablifbed,  ib.     Its  confent 

made  neceflary  in  the  appointment  of  officers  of  llate,  428.     Its  cool 

behaviour  on  being  informed  by  the  king  of  the  Irifh  maflacre,  444. 

•    Sends  comraifHoners  to  treat  with  the  Englifh  parliament,  ih.    Op- 

,  pofes  the  delivering  up  the  king  to  the  Englifh  parliament,  vii.  8o. 
One  fummoned  by  Charles  II.  after  the  defeat  at  Dunbar,  192.  One 
called  on  the  redoracion,  which  annuls  all  laws  pafTed  fince  the  year 
4633,  365.  The  covenant  annulled,  368.  '  Proceedings  of,  439. 
Ad  of  indemnity,  ib.  A&.  againfl  conventicles,  442.  One  fum- 
moned before  Lauderdale  as  commifSoner,  viii.  50.  Severe  law 
againfl  conventicles,  |i.  Ena^ls  a  contradidory  teft-ad,  167.  Its 
ahjeft  ferviliiy  to  James  II.  on  his  acceffion,  237.  Rejedls  the  king's 
application  for  indulgence  to  catholics,  258.  The  convention  fum- 
moned by  the  prince  of  Orange,  offers  the  crown  to  him  and  the 

,  princefs,  309. 

Parmat  duchels  of,  is  left  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  governefs  of  the  Low 
Countries,  v.  192* 

ParmOM    ' 
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tmrmat  prioce  of,  facceeds  Don  John  of  Auftria  in  the  command  of  the 
Low  Countries,  v.  222.  Reduces  feveral  provinces  to  obedience  to 
Spain,  268.  His  AiccelTea  againft  the  earl  of  Lelcefter,  275.  Pre- 
pares to  join  the  armada  in  the  invasion  of  England,  333,  Refufei 
to  join  the  fleet  on  its  ill  fuccefs,  544.  Marches  to  a£it  the  catholia 
league  in  France,  358. 

Parry^  William,  is  inllieated  by  the  jefuits  to  take  away  the  life  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  v.  265.  His  deliberate  profecution  oi  his  purpoie, 
266.     Is  difcQvered  and  executed,  267. 

PafcalW,  pope  of  Rome,  his  difputes  with  king  Henry  I.  about  invef* 
titures,  i.  326.  His  infolent  anfwers  to  Henry,  327*  329.  His 
fhanieful  breach  of  treaty  with  the  emperor  Henry  V.  331  • 
Threatens  Henry  with  excommunication,  332.  Compromife  be- 
tween, 333. 

PaJli<ve  obedience,  the  antiquity  of  that  do^lrine  in  England,  vi.  569. 
The  principle  of,  endeavoured  to  be  enforced  by  the  houfe  of  lords, 
viii.  12.     Arguments  urged  concerning,  ih. 

Pajturagty  laws  enaded  by  Henry  VIII.  to  reftrain  the  throwing  landa 
into,  iv.  277.  The  inducements  to  this  pradice,  and  evils  rdfulting 
from  it,  327. 

Tatints  for  monopolies,  debates  in  the  houfe  of  commons  concernlagy 
in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  v.  528.     See  Monopoliis. 

Twuia^  battle  of,  between  the  ImperialiUs  and  Francis  I*  of  France, 

iv.  57-  .         . 

Paul  III.  pope,  hopes  at  his  fucceflion  to  efFed  a  reconciliation  witk 
Henry  VIII.  iv.  140.  Excommunicates  Henry,  141.  184,  The  rag« 
exprefled  againit  Henry  on  his  iuppreiling  the  religious  houfes,  184* 
A  council  fummoned  at  Mantua,  the  authority  of  which  Henry  de« 
cl  ares  again  ft,  188.  Appoints  Beaton,  primate  of  Scotland,  a  caiw 
dinal,  231. 

—  IV.  pope,  his  9hara£ler,  iv.  420.  Is  offended  at  queen  Mary^ 
alTumingthe  title  of  queen  of  Ireland,  ib,  Infifts  on  full  reftitutioa 
of  all  church  pofTeflions,  ih.  His  conduct  compared  with  that  of  tiM 
emperor  Charles  V.  427.  Cites  archbiihop  Cranmer  to  (land  trial  for 
herefy  at  Rome,'  420.  His  haughty  behaviour  on  the  Eogliih  an* 
bafiador's  notification  of  the  accelfion  of  Elizabeth,  v.  4. 

Paulinus,  archbifhop  of  York,  converts  Edwin  king  of  Northumberland 
to  chrifUanity,  i.  43.     Converts  Coifi  the  Saxon  high  prieft,  ib. 

Peada^  fon  of  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  receives  chriilianity  into  his 
kingdom,  i.  47. 

Pecquigniy  treaty  of  peace  there,  between  Edward  IV.  of  England  and 
Lewis  XI.  of  France,  iii.  255. 

Peersy  when  fird  created  bv  patent,  iii.  58.  A  great  council  of,  fnm« 
moned  by  Charles  I.  at  York,  vi.  359.     Houfe  oC,  fee  Lords. 

Pembroke^  earl  of,  his  inefFeflual  endeavours  to  fave  Chateau  Gaillard 
from  being  taken  by  Philip  of  France,  ii.  52. 

m  ,  earl  of,  is  marefchal  of  England,  at  the  death  of  king  John, 

ii.  145.  Procured  young  Henry  III.  to  be  crowned  at  Gloucefter,  ib* 
Js  chofen  proteflor  of  the  kingdom,  ib.  Endeavours  to  conciliatt. 
the  affections  of  the  barons  to  the  young  king,  148.    Takes  the  city 

of 
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^tLitntcIki  frtm  the  Prcneli,  t^a,    'the  bafons  cmcfade  »  petcewftlir 

Htm,  151.     His  prodcat  tatrc  to  rcftore  the  form  of  government  1 5 z. 

l)ie»,  fA 
Pemhroki,  Aymer  dt  Valence  earl  of,  joins  in'the  confecferacy  of  Tfaomaft 

•arl  of  Lanctffter,  againi^  Piers  Gavafbn,  H.  355^.    Takes  Ganra Aon 

prifoner  in  Scarborough  caftle,  336. 
» ,  earl  of,  is  taken  ^tfontr  with  his  whole  Army  at  Tea,  by  Henry 

kiDg^  of  Caftile,  ii.  482. 

-,  Jafpcr  Tudor  earl  of,  defeated  by  Edward  doke  of  York  atMor- 


tittei^'s  crofs,  iii.  210. 
«**-^— ,  Sir  Wifliani  Herbert  created  earl  of,  iv.  350.     Deferts  Norlh- 

nnberland,  and  declares  for  qireen  Mary,   371.     Is  confined  to  his 

honfc  for  engaging  io  the  doke  of  Norfolk's  defigns,  t.  162. 
Feu,  mdroira]»  commands  the  prote£lor's  fleet  fent  to  the  Weft  Indies^ 

▼H.  Z54.     Makes  an  attempt  on  St.  Domingo,  255.    Takes  Jamaica,* 
«   and  is  lent  to  the  Tower,  ib, 
Fenda,  king  of  Mercia,  his  charader,  i.  47.  His  enterprifes,  iB.  Killed^ 

#Swi«iri/^'A»i/,  commander  of  fome  (hips  (ent  in  the  fefvice  of  France,  re- 
fnfes  to  fail  againft  Rocbelle,  and  returns^  vi.  208.  Is  ofdered  back 
10  Dieppe,  where  his  men  defert  ihefervice,  ih, 

Fimruddoc,  and  other  royalifts,  excite  an  inforredion  againft  Cromwel 
ac  Salifbury,  vii.  243. 

ftmy^  a  Brownifl,  his  cruel  profecation  for  writing  9gain(l  the  hierar- 

•  chy,  V.  467. 

Tvtnjykfanioy  when  (ettlfed,  virf.  328. 

JVi^^,  their  fitaation  under  the  feudal  government  in   England'^  ii. 
•-  iir. 

figngoriy  cardinal,  endeavoors  an  accommodation  between  prince  Ed- 
ward of  England  and  John  king  of  France,  at  Poidiers,  ii.  4^5. 
ferptry,  the  fre^ency  of,  under  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  law,  remarked^ 
•'  and  thecaufes  traced,  i.  222. 
W^kin  Warbec.     Sec  Warbec. 

ftrthy  Xnox,  the  reformer,  arrives  from  Geneva,  and  preaches  thcre» 
•T.  26.  Riot  of  reformers  there,  againft  the  catholic  worfliip,  ib.  The 
queen  regent  received  there  by  accommodation  with  the  Congre^atiom 
'  0ftbt  Lord^  29.  Iz  bcfiegcd  and  taken  by  the  Congregation,  30.  Pt 
fynod  of  prefby  terian  minifters  there,  routed  by  a  mob  of  women,  vii» 
529. 
Pe/caray  marquis  of,  the  Imperial  general,  invades  Provence,  and  be- 

♦  fieges  Marfeifles,  iv.  5^. 

Petir  the  Hermit,  undertakes  to  refcue  the  holy  land  from  the  Turks, 
■and  applies  to  pope  Martin  II.  i.  294.  Leads  a  vail  multitude  otf 
this  entcrprTfe,  297. 

— —  of  Pomfret,  a  hermit,  his  cruel  treatment  by  king  John,  for  it 
prophecy  concerning  him,  ii.  73. 

••— '  of  Savoy,  uncle  to  queen  Eleanor,  invefted  with  the  honour  of 

*  Richmond,  and  the  wardfhip  of  earl  Warrenoe,  ii.  163. 
•^— ,  king  of  Caftile  ;  fee  Caftiie. 

— -*  dca  Roches ;  fee  Wincb^tr,  • 
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Ftlir^s  FenUi  occifiM  of  impofiog  tM  (ax,  i.  49.    Hie  ptfoifat  ftC 

fufpended  by  Henry  II.  406. 

J^eurs,  Hugh,  chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwel,  a  frequent  textof  Jiis,  viu 
]ii,/v0/#.     Is  tried  and  executed,  358. 

,  father,  a  Jefuit,  and  coofeiTor  to  king  Jamea  II*  \%  made  a  ffVfj 
counfellor,  yiii.  252. 

Peterborough^  when  firfl  ereded  into  a  bifliopnc,  iv.  183.  Dipaaof,  Ui 
behaviour  to  Mary  queen  of  Scote  at  her  execation,  r.  316. 

Petition  of  right,  this  famous  bill  taken  under  confideration  by  the  iioafe 
of  commons,  vi.  246.  Is  pafled  by  the  commons,  256.  Pafied  \uf 
the  lords,  2^3.  1  he  king's  eva&ve  manner  of  paffing  it,  ih.  J^ 
ceivci  the  king's  full  afTent^  2^6.     The  petition  at  large,  572. 

Petitioners  and  Jbbarrersy  an  account  ^i  the  origin  of  thofe  party  jSt^ 
cindions,  viii.  126. 

PeytOy  a  fryar,  infolently  reproaches  Henry  VI IL  from  his  pulpit,  iir* 
134.  Is  in  turn  abuf«d  by  T^x.  Corren,  ib.  \%  x^proy«k  by  tJw 
council,  ib, 

Philify  king  of  France,  afluittea  the  government  on  Us  father  Lewie. 
Vlith's  iUpefs,  i.  453.  Henry  II.  of  England  mediates  a  peace  be- 
tween him  and  his  family,  4^4.  Engages  in  a  crufade*  458..  Sti- 
muJates  young  Richard  to  revolt  againft  his  father,  499.  Hi^  armfr* 
with  that  of  Richard  I.  intrnded  for  the  crufade,  rendexvoa#  at 
Vezelay,  ii.  7.  Reiterates  his  promifes  of  friendihip  with  Richard*^ 
Takes  the  road  to  Genoa,  and  embarks  his  army,  ib*  Is  obliged  <• 
winter  at  Meflina,  ib.  His  charadler  and  that  of  Richard  coaipaMil, 
ib.  His  difpuces  with  Richard  at  Mefliqa,  lo.  Their  diiferaNee 
accpmmodated,  11.  Arrives  in  Paleftine,  and  aifids  at  the /lege  of 
Acre,  13.  Efpoufes  the  pretentions  of  Conrade  marquis  of  Mo«t* 
ferrat,  to  the  kingdom  of  jerufalem,  in  oppoiition  to  Guy  de  Lefig- 
nan,  15.  Returns  to  Europe,  ib^  Is  prevented  from  invadiag 
Normandy,  but  feduces  prince  John  from  his  allegiance,  17.  Makes 
thedeath  of  Conrade  the  precenceof  his  enmity  to  Richard,  19.  Hie 
.  hoftile  meafures  on  hearing  of  the  captivity  of  Richard,  24.  Invades 
Normandy,  1^.  Befieges  Roiien,  but  is  repdfed  by  the  earl  of 
i^eiceller,  25.  His  laconic  Utter  to  prince  John,  30.  Is  routed,  and 
his  recprjds  taken  by  Richard,  ib,  Conoludes'a  truce  with  Ricbaid^ 
31.  Concludes  a  peace  at  Louviers,  which  is  foon  broke,  32.  Makes 
g  truce  with  Richard  for  five  years,  33.  Takes  Arthur  duke  of  firi- 
tanny  undpr  his  protean,  40,  Concludes  a  peace  with  John*  42. 
The  Norman  barons  appeal  to  him  againft  John,  4^.  His  difpeees 
with  John,  ib.  Marries  his  daughter  to  Arthur  duke  of  Britanny,/^. 
His  iuccefles  againfl  John,  46.  Is  appealed  iq'  by  the  Britont  oa 
the  murder  of  Arthur  by  John,  49.  Summons  John  to  appear 
before,  him,  and,  on  his  non-appearance,  feotences  him  to  the  fitr- 
feicure  of  ail  his  royalties  in  Prance,  ib.  Takes  various  places  finom 
John,  and,  by  his  addrefs,  raifes  the  iiege  of  Aiep^on,  ib*  50.  Be- 
fieges and  takes  Chateau  Gaillard,  on  the  frontiers  of.Normandy,ci. 
Takes  Falaife,  and  the  gpvernor  Lupicaire  inltAs  with  him  agaiall 
John,  53.  Acquires  the  pofleflion  of  Normandy,  54.  Wilhiheotl^r 
provinces,  ib.  Accepts  the  offer  of  the  kingdom  of  Englaad  made 
by  pope  Innocent  UI.  69.    Prepares  an  aroiameoi  to  aaqnire  jtof* 
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ieflioii  of  it,  ii.  [fis  rag6  on  the  treat7  betwreen  John  and  Pandolf 
tbe  pope's  legate,  73.  His  fleet  deftroyed  by  the  earl  of  Saliiburyy 
^^.  Mis  reilediont  on  the  offer  of  the  kingdom  of  England  by  thtf 
barODs  to  his  Ton  Lewis,  95.  Demands  hoflages  of  the  barons  for 
their  fidelity,  ih,  Stnds  forces  over  with  Lewis,  ib.  His  condnd 
refpeding  this  enterprifeof  his  Ton,  131.  Dies,  and  is  facceed^  by 
his  Ton  Lewis,  1^7. 

PMip,  king  of  France,  cites  Edward  L  as  dnke  of  Guienne  before 
him,  toanfwer  for  fome  differences  at  Tea,  ii.  262.  Gains  the  pitK» 
vince  of  Gaienne,  by  artifice,  from  the  Engliih,  iS,  Defeau  taeir 
attempts  to  recover  it,  264.  Forms  an  alliance  with  John  Baliol 
king  of  Scotland,  265.  Edward  forms  alliances  againft  him,  284. 
His  facceffes  in  Flanders,  896.  Concludes  a  truce  with  England, 
and  fabmits  his  differences  to  pope  Boniface,  iS.  Bellows  hia  fiffer  on 
Edward,  and  his  daughter  on  prince  Edward,  297. 

m  ■  ■  the  Fair,  of  France,  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  knights  templars, 
ii.  362. 

„  de  Valob,  how  he  became  entitled  to  the  crown  of  France,  iu 

391.  Receives  homage  for  Guienne  from  Edward  III.  of  England, 

392.  Prepares  to  oppofe  the  hoffife  pretentions  of  Edward  to  hia 
crown,  398.  His  fleet  deftroyed  by  Edward,  403.  Relieves  Tonrnay, 
befieged  by  Edward,  404.  His  reply  to  Edward's  defiance,  405. 
Condodes  a  troce  with  Edward,  by  the  mediation  of  Jane  countefa 
of  Hainault,  407.  Efpoufes  the  pretenfions  of  Charles  de  Blois  to 
the  dochy  of  Britanny,  416.  Confines  the  count  de  Monntfbrt  ia 
the  tower  of  the  Louvre,  417.  Concludes  a  truce  with  the  connte(s 
and  Edward,  421,  His  furprife  and  movements  on  Edward's  inva- 
Hon  of  Normandy,  427.  His  precipitate  behaviour  in  following 
Edwaid  to  Crecy,  433*  His  memorable  defeat  there,  434.  The 
great  number  flatn  at  the  battle,  436.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Ed- 
ward, 443*    His  death  and  chara6ler,  449. 

,  ,  ion  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  is  propofed  by  his  father  as  a 

bniband  to  Mary  queen  of  England,  iv.  383.  Snbffance  of  the  mar- 
riage articles,  387,  Refledions  of  the  Engli(h  on  this  match,  ii. 
Caution  and  referve  of  the  parliament  with  refpedl  to  his  pretenfions*. 
396.  Arrives  in  England,  and  is  married,  398.  Difgnfts  the  Eng- 
liih  by  his  haughtinefs  and  referve,  16,  U  denied  the  ceremony  of 
coronation,  401.  His  attempts  to  acquire  popularity,  402.  Hia 
motives  for  proteding  the  lady  Elizabeth,  ib.  His  artifice  to  elude 
the  charge  of  promoting  the  cruelties  exercifed  againff  the  Eoglifli 
reformers,  416.  Leaves  England,  and  retires  to  Flanders,  422.  His 
liither  makes  a  formal  refignation  of  all  his  hereditary  dominions  to 
him,  425.  Ungratefully  negle^  Paying  his  father's  penfion,  426. 
Endeavours  to  engage  England  in  his  quarrel  with  France,  429. 
Comes  over  to  England  to  prefs  the  queen  on  that  meafure,  432. 
Raifes  an  army  under  Pbillibert  duke  of  Savoy,  434.  Battle  of 
St.  Quintin,  ib.  Takes  the  town,  ib.  Joins  the  army  under  the 
dake  of  Savoy,  but  declines  engaging  Guife,  444.     Enters  into  ne- 

EdatiOBS  for  peace,  ib.    Death  of  queen  Mary,  445.     Reoeives  a 
id  embafly  from  Elizabeth,  v.  3.     Makes  propofals  of  marria^ 
to  her,  ib.     She  refufes  his  propolal  of  adhering  to  the  Spauih 
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alliance  againU  France,  1 7.  Peace  of  Cateau  Cambrefis  with  Pnsitit 
18.  Exerts  his  good  offices  at  the  court  of  Rome  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tcommunication  of  Elizabeth^  19.  His  chara^er  delineated,  64. 
Vows  to  fpend  his  life  in  the  extirpation  of  hcrefy,  65.  His  cruel 
perfecution  of  Conftantine  Ponce,  his  father's  confefibr,  16,  Iflber 
rigorous  orders  for  the  profecQ (ion  of  heretics,  66.  CommencemeoC 
of  his  open  enmity  to  Elizabeth,  6^,  Forms  an  alliance  with  the 
'duke  of  Guife  for  the  foppreflingof  herefy,  70.  Concerts  a  naflacrc 
of  the  French  Hugonots  with  Catharine  de  Medicis  and  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  93.  Leaves  the  duchefs  of  Parma  governeis  of  the  Low 
Countries,  192.  The  Flemifh  proteftants  revolt,  16.  Determinet 
ta  overthrow  the  Flemifli  privileges,  1 93 .  Remonflrates  to  Elizabeck 
againft  her  giving  countenance  to  the  Flemifli  exiles,  214.  Revolt 
of  Holland  and  Zealand,  215.  The  revolted  Hollanders  ailbciate 
under  the  prince  of  Orange,  216.  Recals  the  duke  of  Alva  at  hit 
own  re<)oefl,  ih.  Elizabeth  aims  to  accommodate  matters,  2i9# 
Sends  Don  John  of  A uftria  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  i^.  The 
pacification  of  Ghent  concluded,  ii.  Invades  Ireland,  233,  Re* 
mon Urates  again H  the  depredations  of  Drake,  235.  Founds  a  femi- 
nary  at  Doiiay  for  the  education  of  Englifh  catholics,  236.  His  power 
and  naval  ftrength,  272.  Projeds  an  invafion  of  England,  330. 
Fits  out  the  invincible  armada,  333.  His  inflru£Uons  to  its  com* 
mander  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  340.  His  behaviour  on  the 
deflrudion  of  the  armada,  34^.  Excites  diflurbances  in  Scotland, 
371.  Makes  peace  with  France,  388.  Dies,  393.  His  charader^ 
vi.  6. 

Pjbilif  III.  of  Spain,  charaAer  of  him  and  his  minifter  the  dake  of 
Lerma,  vi.  6.  Concludes  a  peace  with  James  I.  27.  Acknowledges 
the  independency  of  the  United  Pro\4nces«  andcondadeaa  truce  with 
them  for  twelve  years^  44. 

^  «  IV.  of  Spain,  the  honourable  reception  he  gave  prince  Charles, 
Ti.  133.  His  condudl  on  underAanding  Buckingham's  fcheme  te 
prevent  the  marriage,  139. 

m  ,  archduke  of  Aullria,  and  Ton  of  Maximilian,  is  educated  la 

the  Low  Countries,  iii.  334.  His  friendly  interview  with  Henry  VIL 
at  Calais,  3S4.  Marries  Joan,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Ar- 
ragon,  and  Ifabella  queen  of  Caflile,  390.  Forced  by  a  dorm  on  the 
coaft  of  England,  pays  Henry  a  viilt  atWindfor,  391.  Obliged  by 
Henry  to  furrender  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  whom  he  had  proteded,  393. 
Arrives  in  Spain,  and  dies,  394.  His  fon  Charles  affianced  10  the 
princefs  Mary,  Henry's  daughter,  1^. 

Fhilippay  daughter  of  the  count  of  Holland  and  Hainault,  is  affianced 
to  prince  Edward,  fon  of  Edward  II.  ii.  354.  Raifcs  an*  army  to 
reprefs  the  Scots  in  Edward's  abfence,  and  cakes  their  king  David 

Jrifbner,  439,  440.     Goes  over  to  Edward's  camp  at  Calais,  ih^ 
ntercedes  with  Edward  for  the  deputies  of  Calais  at  its  forixsnder^ 

443« 
Pbiiips,  Sir  Robert,  his  fpeech  in  the  third  parliament  of  Charles  !• 

vi.  242. 
Phillihert,  doke  of  Savoy,  commands  the  Spantfli  army  againft  France^ 
iv.  434.     fiefieges  St.  Quintin,  U.    Defeats  the  co&llable  Mont- 
morency, 
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aioftsiiC)r»  aod  U&es  hm  prifescr,  ik    Philip  afrkel  at  bk  cgmp, 

hm  dedioes  aay  adiM  wlch  the  <i4ike  of  Gaife,  444. 
PhilpQt,   a  reformer,  archdeacon  of  Winchefter,  ioiUnce  of  Ug  zral 

agabft  Ananitej  iv.  4J3.     Is  buret  himfelf  ^r  \kitte(y,  ib. 
iPi£j  flft^ $cati  hsLTSiCB  the  Eritoik9p  i.  I2>   13. 
fifr^y,  faraamed  Hotfpur,  taken  priioner  by  the  ScoU  at  tlie  battle  of 

Otfcrburnc,  iii.  26.     See  Norihm^rUmd. 
—  ■-.■■  ^  Thoina«9  created  earl  of  WorceHer,  iiL  33.     RebeJa  a^ainft 

Hen^y  IV.  69,.    Taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Sbrewfburf »  aod  exe* 
^  ciited>  71. 
•<r^ — F-y  of  thehottfe  of  Northanberland,  engages  with  Catelby  in  the 

£inK)US  gunpowder-pioty  for  blowing  up  kis£  and  parliaaent,  vi. 

31.     Hires  a  vault  under  the  pafliaB»ent-ho«uB,  and  conveys  thirty- 

ix  barrels  of  ganpowder  iato  i^  33.     Fjie»  on  the  difcovery  of  the 

fchea^Ty  36.    i^  killed,  H, 
Pilgrtmag$  of  Grace,  an  infurrefllon  raiied  again fl  Henrj  VIII.  ia  the 

noriji  of  England  finder  tha^  name,  iv.   171. 
FMing^t  fheriff  of  London,  profecuted  by  the  dukf  of  York  for  icaa- 

4alous  exprefions,  viii.  178. 
Pinker,  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Soaerfet  aad  th#  esari  of  Arran, 

**•  303- 
P(/!r,  a  council  fumnoBed  there,  in  oppofition  to  pope  Jnlias  II.  which 

semoves  to  MiUo,  and  after  to  Lyons,  liL  417.    Interdided  by  the 

pope,  418. 
fifi9r,  his  fpeiiech  in  the  houfe  orcommons,  on  kneeling  and  making 

the  fign  of  the  crofs,  v.  174,  175. 
PiuiV.  pope,  excoasmnaicatas  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  172. 
PIh^»  ^  grea^tone  in  the  time  of  £dward  III,  ii.  448.    is  broaght  into 

England  by  the  earl  of  Warwic  from  Havre  de  Grace,  v.  80.    One 

at  Loudon,  vi.  14.     Another,  206.      At  Oxford,  211  •    Onboard 

the  fleet,  tiz*   Great  one  at  London,  vii.  408. 
P/9/,  gunpoivder,    hiilory  of,  vi.  31.      Popiih,  a  hiftory  of,  viii.  63. 

99.     See  OateSf  Coleman,  and  Bedlee,     Meal- tub,   124.     Rye-houfe* 

186. 
Poi^ifrs,  battle  of,  between  Edward,  fon  of  Edward  III.  and  John  king 

of  France,  ii,  456.     Is  bedeged  by  the  admiral  Coligni,  v.  187.     Is 

defended  by  the  yonng  duke  of  Guife,  iS. 
f^Ug  Arthur,  aud  his  brothers,  nephews  of  the  cardinal,  are  convided 

jOf  a  confpiracy  agsinft  queen  Elizabeth,  but  pardoned,  ▼•  63. 
<^— r«  j^dmund  de  la.     See  Suffolk. 
— -— ,  Sir  Geoffrey  de  la,  enters  into  a  confpiracy  with  fome  Englilh 

jpoblemen,  and  his  brother  the  cardinal,   iv.   187.     Difcovers  tkp 

confpiracy,  and  is  pardoned  for  it,  ib. 
«— f— ,  Michael  de  la,  chancellor  of  England,    and  earl  of  Suffolk* 

fome  anecdotes  of,  iii.  15.     Impeached  by  the  commons, /i.    Reflec- 

.tip93  0nhjsca(e,  i6f    Deprived  of  his  office,  17. 
■       ,  Reginald  de  la,  his  defcent,  iv.  185.     Is  made  dean  of  Exeter,  ii, 

Peclines  any  ooncern  in  the  divorce  of  Henry  VliL  from  qaeen  Cathe- 
rine, ih.  Inveighs  againft  the  conduct  of  Henry  in  religious  alterations* 

186.     Is  invited  to  England  by  Henry,  ib.   U  created  a  eardinai,  an4 

iqtnt  legatt  ijuo  Flaoders,  ib.  Is  fufpeacd  of  afpiring  to  the  crown,  ih. 

Entcra 
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Snt^rsinto  a  co&rpiracy  with  fome  Bng1i(h  noblemen,  wbo  are  i\C- 
covere<^  and  executed,  187.  His  relations  profecated  by  the  king^ 
198.  His  mother  attainted  by  parliament,  f^.  And  executed,  214. 
Is  propofed  as  a  bufband  to  queen  Mary,  380.  Why  it  did  not 
take  effe6t»  381.  -  Is  invited  to  England  in  quality  of  legate,'  /^.  Is 
topped  in  his  journey  by  the  emperor^  and  why,  384*  His  at- 
tainder reverfed,  and  his  blood  rellored  by  parliament,  3^9.  Arrii/eg 
in  England,  and  invites  the  parliament  to  reconcile  themfelves  to  the 
iee  of  Rome,  i&.  Gives  the  parliament  and  kingdom  abfolution, 
400.  Debates  with  bifhop  Gardiner  on  the  expediency  of  puniOiing 
heretics,  405.  Is  made  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  on  the  burning  of 
Cranmer,  431.  His  politic  behaviour,  /^.  Oppofes  the  queen's 
defign  of  engaging  the  kingdom  in  Philip's  quarrel  with  Prance,  432. 
His  death  and  eharafler,  446. 

fcleroue,  in  the^Eaftlndies,  taken  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Engliih,  is 
agreed  to  be  reftored  by  treaty,  vii.  236.  The  Engliih  again  ex- 
pelled, 419.     Is  reiigned  to  the  Dntch,  422. 

Poll-meneyt  firil  levied  by  parliament,  and  the  alarming  confequences  of 
it,  ill.  6.  A  proportional  tax  impofed  by  parliament,  to  aAilt 
Henry  VIII.  in  his  war  with  France,  424. 

Poltrot  aflailinates  the  duke  of  Gqire,.at  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  v.  78. 

Foncty  Conftantine,  confefTor  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  is  cruelly 
treated  by  Philip  of  Spain  for  herefy,  v.  65 • 

F99ry  an  a  A  pafled,  for  raiiing  charitable  contributions  for  them,  i^, 
356.  The  firit  legal  eilablifhment  for  the  fobfiilence  of,  when  made» 
V.  483.     . 

Fofedom,  its  fituation  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  invafion,  i.  185.  S^e 
Papacy  and  Reformation. 

Pcfuiar  govemmtntf  the  iirft  beginnings  of,  in  England,  ii.  272. 

Papulation^  bbfervations  on  the  properel  means  of  promoting,  iii.  403. 

Porttrs  of  London  petition  the  long  parliament,  'vi.  475. 

Porto  RicOf  an  attempt  againd,  by  Franps  Drake,  v.  378. 

Port/mouth,  dnchefs  of,  miftrefs  to  king  Charles  II.  how  introduced  to 
him,  vii.  465, 

Portugal,  the  kingdom  of,  revolts  from  the  crown  of  Spain,  vii.  251, 
The  princefs  Catharine  of,  married  to  Charles  II.  of  England,  378. 

Poji-mafter,  inftance  of  chat  office  at  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
v.  484. 

Poft'houje^  at  what  fnm  farmed,  in  the  protedlorate  of  Oliver  Cromwel, 
vii.  340. 

P^-fl^V*  is  eftablifhcd  by  parliament,  vii.  35;j8, 

Poultry,  the  eflabli(hed  prices  of,  'at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  vi.  177. 

Poyningst  Sir  Edward,  fent  over  to  Ireland  by  Henry  VII  to  reduce  the 
malcontents  there,  iii.  367.  Fades  the  memorable  (latute  which  bears 
his  name,  ib.  Difappoints  Perkin  Warbec  in  his  defigns  upon  that 
kingdom,  370.  Made  comptroller  by  Henry  VIII.  and  chofen  of 
his  privy  council,  409. 

Prugm^  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and  Frederic  eledlor 
'toaUtine,  vi.  104, 

Vol.  VIIL  L  I  -Preaching, 
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Preoibingf  the  abufe  of,  reftrained,  and  twelve  homilies  pnblilhed  tf 
read  to  the  people,  iv.  291.  Farther  reilrictions  of,  (o  preveoc  the 
people  being  diitradled  by  oppofite  doctrines,  309. 

Prejeant^  a  French  admiral,  kills  Sir  Edward  Howard  in  an  engage- 
ment in  Conquet  harboar,  iii.  431.  Invades  the  coaft  of  SuiTex,  and 
lofes  an  eye,  ih. 

PnlmtiSf  obnoxious  ones,  how  tr€atcd  by  the  court  of  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Richard  II,  iii*  56.  Their  unfitnefs  for  being  intruded  with 
the  great  ofEces  under  the  crown,  in  the  papal  times  of  England, 
403.     Caufes  which  favoured  their  promotion  to  them,  404. 

Trerogatroe^  regal,  the  notions  entertained  of,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
V.  440.  Inquiry  into  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  493. 
•Apology  for  the  arbitrary  exertions  of,  by  James  I.  vi-  49.  The 
commons  manifed  an  intention  of  limiting  it,  51.  A  review  of  the 
various  articles  of,  claimed  until  the  time  of  Charles  I.  160. 

Prejhyteryt  is  eUablifhed  in  Scotland,  by  parliament,  and  the  catholic 
religion  fupprefled,  v.  38.  Cruel  infults  ihewn  to  queen  Mary  for 
}itt  adherence  to  the  catholic  religion,  48.  The  cauies  of  the 
morofc  feverity  of  the  prefhyterian  clergy  traced,  55.  The 
meaning  of  that  term  explained,  vi.  333,  note.  Diftin^ions  be- 
tween prefbyterians  and  independents,  vii.  19.  Is  eftabliihed  in 
England,  69.  Is  fupprefled  on  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II. 
362.  And  by  the  ad  of  nniformity,  374.  The  preibyterian  clergy 
ejefted,  385. 

Pre/Sf  liberty  of  the^  its  commencement,  viii.  332. 

Prefton,  battle  of,  between  Cromwel  and  the  Scots  under  Hamilton  and 
Langdale,  vii.  127. 

Pride,  colonel,  violently  excludes  and  confines  the  preibyterian  mem- 
bers of  the  long  parliament,  vii.  131.  Procures  a  petition  to  be 
iigned  by  the  officers,  again  ft  the  office  of  king,  on  the  offer  of  that 
title  to  Cromwel,  274. 

Priejit  and  Jefuits,  a  Icvere  law  againft  them,  v.  259. 

Primaugety  a  French  admiral,  engages  Sir  Thomas  Knevet  off  the 
coaft  of  firitanny,  and  is  blown  up  with  him,  iii.  423. 

Prime  minifter,  refledlions  on  the  nature  of  this  office  hitherto  unknown 
in  Europe,  ii.  343. 

Primogeniture^  the  advantages  of  adhering  to,  in  the  fucceflion  of  princes, 
ii.  39.    Not  underftood  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Englifh  hiftory,  ih. 

Printing,  the  art  of,  by  whom  fird  introduced  into  England,  iii.  zt'6,nQie. 

•  ,  the  invention  of,  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  quick  progrefs  of 

the  reformation,  iv.  37.     Reftridlions  laid  on  the  prefs  by  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  vi.  165. 

Proclamations,  royal,  declared  by  parliament  to  have  the  force  of  laws, 
iv.  196.  ReHe6lions  on  this  ftatute,  ib.  Offences  againft  them,  by 
whom  to  be  judged,  237.  This  law  repealed,  307,  Thofe  of  queen 
Elizabeth  enforced  more  rigoroufly  than  laws,  by  the  (lar-chamber» 
V.  463.  King  James's  plea  for  the  utility  and  necellity  of  iffuing 
them,  vi.  52.     Differ  from  laws,  ib. 

Propbecying,  among  the  puritans,  explained,  vi.  14.  King  Jame»'s 
fentiments  concerning,  ib. 
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Protidorate,  the  fupreme  government  altered  to  this  form,  and  Oliver 
,  Cromwel  chofen,  vii.  232.  The  outlines  of  t^is  form  of  government 
explained,  i6.  Peace  made  with  the  Ducch^  236.  The  nation  di- 
vided into  twelve  military  jarifdidlionsy  under  fo  man/  jnajor-^ 
generals,  244.     See  Cromwel^  Oli^uer^  and  Richard. 

trotefiantsy  how  the  German  reformers  acquired  that  name,  iv.  99* 
Sec  Reformation. 

Fro<oifionSf  refle£tions  on  legal  reflriflions  laid  on  the  prices  of,  ii.  365. 
The  prices  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  ib. 

troviforsy.r^Lt  ftatute  of,  when  firft  enadted,  ii.  492.  Enadled  anew, 
iii.  56. 

Ptynne,  the  principles  advanced  in  his  Hifirio  mafiyx^  vi.  297.  His 
fevere  fentence  for  it  in  the  {(ar-chamber,  299.  A  repetition  of  his 
cruel  ufage  for  another  oiTence,  307.  His  fentences  reverfed  by  the 
commons,  377. 

Fuffeniorf  the  Swedifh  agent  at  Paris,  informs  de  Wit  of  the  fchemet 
of  the  £ogU(h  miniftry,  vii.  463. 

Funs  recommended  to  orators  by  Ariflotle,  vi.  190. 

Puritnnty  an  account  of  their  obllinate  fcruples  at  the  infancy  of  the 
reformation,  v.  150.  Are  deprefled  by  queen  Elizabeth,  but  coun- 
tenanced by  her  miniftcrs,  155.  223.  The  court  af  ecclefiaftical  cbm- 
znifiion  inltkuted  for  the  fuppreiHon  of,  262.  A  fevere  law  pafTed 
flgainft  recufants,  366.  Petition  king  James  for  relief  againd  the 
feverities  exercifed  againil  them,  vi.  11.  Conference  at  Hampton- 
conrt,  xo.  13.  Their  pretenfions,  163.  Their  influence  in  pro- 
moting the  diflatisfadlion  of  the  firfl  parliament  of  Charles  1.  with 
him  and  Buckingham,  203.  The  fpecies  of,  pointed  out,  274. 
Tranfport  themfelves  to  America^  until  Hopped  by  the  king,  310. 
Under  countenance  of  the  parliament,  begin  to  attack  the  profeiTcd 
religion,  385,     See  Nonconformijis. 

Furvfyance,  the  hardfhips  of«  i.  342.  Frequently  endeavoured  to  be 
aboliihed  by  parliament  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  ii.  489.  The 
nature  of  that  prerogative  of  the  crown  explained,  v.  346.  Parlia- 
mentary attempts  to  regulaie  it,  checked  by  queen  Elizabeth,  347. 
Was  made  ufe  of  by  her  to  vidlual  her  navy,  461.  Lord  Bacon'i 
fpeech  againft,  v.  519.  The  commons  attempt  to  free  the  nation 
from  the  burthen  of,  vi.  24.  An  inefFectual  treaty  for  the  relin- 
quiihment  of,  54. 

Pttxas,  Hugh  dc,  bilhop  of  Durham.     See  Durham, 

Pjm,  the  fobjeft  of  his  fpeech  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  parliament 
of  Charles  I.  vi.  347.  His  fpeech  againft  the  earl  of  Straitord  in 
the  long  parliament,  367.  His  condud  on  Strafford's  trial,  407.  Is 
appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  lower  houfe,  Utiing 
during  the  recefs,  423.  is  impeached  by  the  king,  467.  His 
.    '    death,  and  the  regard  paid  to  him  by  the  parliament,  vii.  6. 

Fjrenneest  treaty  of,  between  France  and  Spain,  vii.  306. 
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^UJKERS,  the  origin  of  that  fc6!,  Vii.  332.    Whence  they  Merited 
*Nj  their  name,  334.    Their  riotous  zeal  occaflons  their  perfecacTon,  /^. 

Their  {ingularities>  33  j.    Their  addrefs  to  James  II.  on  his  tcccflioD, 

viii.  216,  nofe» 
^een  dowager  of  France  takes  refuge  in   the  conrt  of  Charles  T. 

vi.  390.    Is  infuhed  on  account  of  her  religion,  iL    Is  reqoefied  to 

-depart  by  the  commons,  3.91. 
^ecns  of  England ;  fee  each  under  their  refpeftivc  names. 
^0  ^warranto,  a  writ  of»  iAued  againft  the  city  of  London,  viiL  178. 

The  pleadings  in  behalf  of  the  city,  179.     Conditions  oa  which  the 

charter  was  reftored,  x8i. 


TWAINS,  extraordinary,  in-the  time  of  Richard  III.  which  defeat  tht 
purpofes  of  the  doke  of  Buckingham  againft  him,  iii.  289. 

RdinJboronMy  admiral,  is  put  aihore  by  his  fleet,  which  declares  for  the 
king,  vii.  119. 

JRaleigbf  Walter,  goes  over  to  France  a  volunteer  in  the  fervicc  of  the 
Hugonots,  V.  188.  His  firfl  expedition  to  Guiana,  377.  Publi/hes 
a  lying  account  of  chat  country,  ib.  Goes  under  lord  Effingham  in  the 
expedition  agalnft  Cadiz,  379.  Attends  EfTex  in  another  expedidon, 
and  takes  Fayal,  383.  Falls  fick  while  Eflex  is  in  difgrace,  on  the 
apprehenfion  of  his  coming  into  favour  again,  411.  His  letter  to 
Cecil,  en  the  queen's  difpleafure,  526.  Is  difmifTed  from  his  em- 
ployment, vi.  5.  Enters  into  a  confpiracy  againft  James,  8»  Is 
fentcnced  to  death,  but  reprieved,  9.  Is  grofsly  abufcd  on  trial  hj 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  10.  Writes  his  Hiftory  of  the  World,  during  his 
long  confinement  in  the  Tower,  93.  Spreads  reports  of  a  gold  mtne 
in  Guiana,  ih.  Is  releafed,  and  obtains  permiflion  for  his  expedition' 
there,  94.  His  Ton  killed  by  the  Spaniards  on  landing,.  96.  Is  dif- 
appointed  in  the  mine,  and  plunders  St.  Thomas,  ib*  Is  carried 
back  prifoner  by  his  men,  97.  Is  executed,  99.  A  character  of  his 
Hiftory  of  the  World,  195.  His  conduct  at  Guiana  inquired 
into,  594. 

Ralfk  de  Guader,  earl  of  Norfolk,  reafon  of  his  confpiring  againft  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  i.  263.    Peace  concluded  between  them,  267. 

Raudolfj  the  Englifh  ambaflador  in  Scotland,  his  character  of  the  Scots 
reformers,  v.  54.  Is  fent  by  Elizabeth  to  interpofe  in  favour  of  the 
earl  of  Morton,  232.  Forms  a  party  in  oppofuioa  to  the  eafl  o( 
Lenox,  ib. 

Ra'vaillac  afTaffinates  Henry  IV.  of  France,  vi.  t6. 

Rantenna^  battle  of,  between  the  French  under  Gafloa  de  Foix;  and  the 
Spanifh  and  papal  armies,  iii.  423. 

Kead^  an  alderman  of  London,  enrolled  by  Henry  VIII.  as  a  foot 
foldier,  for  refufing  a  benevolence  to  him,  iv.  244. 

Rtadiwg^ 
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itndinxi  a  council  Atminoned  there  to  oppolc  th«  tyranny  of  LoBgchamp 
bifliqp  of  Ely,  ii.  17.  Is  befieged  and  taken  by  th«  ear]  of  £$ez» 
vi.  511.     A  garrifon  c^ablifhed  in,  by  the  king,  $33. 

Real prtjtnct^  why  the  clergy  were  fo  much  atAcbed  to  the  dodlrine  of, 
in  the  infancy  of  the  reformation,  iv.  322.  The  point  of,  debated  in 
convocation,  385*  The  debate  adjourned  to  Oxford,  ib*  InHance 
pf  queen  Elizabeth's  attachment  to  that  dodrine,  t.  153,  npte, 

Recogn'tiiomy  ad  of,  pa  (Ted  in  the  moft  ample  term^,  by  the  parliament 
in  favour  of  James  I.  v.  553. 

Rtc^rds^  jodicial,  howpreferved  ampng  the  Saxons,  i.  214. 

Recu/ants,  a  kytxt  law  enabled  againfl  them,  v.  366. 

Rid'wald,  king  of  the  Baft.  Angles,  proteds  you og  Edwin,  againftAdel- 
frid,  king  of  Northumberland,  i.  41  •  Defeats  and  killa  Adelfrid,  42. 
Confpired  againft,  and  killed,  43. 

MifrrmatiWf  the  firft  commencement  of,  in  Germany,  by  Martin  Lot^er* 
!¥•  3j;.  His  dodrines  fpread  among  the  Lollards  in  England,  16. 
Henry  VIII.  writes  againfl  Luther,  and  receives  the  title  Qi  Dtfinde^ 
c/ibe  Faitb  from  the  pope,  ib.  Luther  anfwers  Henry  clofeiy,  ii. 
To  what  caufes  the  quick  progrefs  of,  may  be  afcribed,  37.  Ike 
pope  declared  to  be  AntichriS,  and  fee  at  de£ance  by  the  reformers, 
38.  How  the  reformers  favoured  the  civil  power  in  their  tenets,  ib. 
The  firft  fleps  toward,  in  England,  9;.  Progrefs  of,  107.  How  far 
forwarded  by  the  appeal  to  private  judgment,  126.  Tindal  makes  a 
cranijation  of  the  fcriptures,  130.  A  tranflation  prepared  by  order  of 
convocation,  154*  Alt  authority  of  the  biihop  of  Rome  renounced, 
164.  Articles  of  faith  prepared  by  the  convocation,  166.  How  far 
proteftant  principles  were  favoured  in  thefe  articles,  dated,  167. 
Siippreflion  of  religious  houfes,  150.  178.  The  law  of  (ix  articles 
pafied,  194.  The  bible  granted  to  every  family,  200.  Hofpitals, 
colleges,  and  other  foundations,  diiTolved,  and  their  revenues  feized 
by  the  king,  221.  The  chapter-lands  of  Canterbury,  York,  ahd 
London,  extorted  from  thojb  fees,  222.  The  Litany,  and  part  of 
the  public  fervice,  allowed  to  be  celebrated  in  Englifli,  254.  The 
acceflion  of  Edward  VI.  favourable  to,  287.  The  twelve  Jiomiliea 
poblifhed,  to  be  read  to  the  people,  291.     Laws  pafTed  favourable  to,  . 

f07.  The  cup  reftored  to  the  laity,  and  private  ma£es  aboliihed,  ib. 
'enalties  on  denying  the  king's  fopremacy,  ib.  A  new  communion- 
fervice  framed,  309.  Liturgy  framed  by  a  committee  of  biihops  and 
divines,  320,  Gardiner,  and  other  bifhops,  deprived  ~of  their 
bifhoprics,  34;.  The  general  antipathy,  at  this  time,  to  popery, 
347.  The  liturgy  revifed,  348.  Articles  of  religion  framed,  ib. 
The  liturgy  authorifed  by  parliament,  354.  The  catholic  religion 
reftored  by  qii^en  Mary,  376.  All  Edward's  ftatutes  relating  to  r  I- 
gion  repealed,v379.  The  reformers  perfecuted,  41  r.  See  Hirefy. 
Cecil's  argttmet»ts  to  induce  queen  Elizabeth  to  reftore  it,  v.  5.  The 
queen's  prudcMit  caution  in  performing  it,  7*  The  newly  erefled 
monafieries  fimprefrtid,  10.  The  queen  declared  governefs  of  the 
churchy  ib.  l"  Edward's  flatutes  concerning  religion  confirmed,  1 1  • 
A  folemn  difpltation,  12.  The  mafs  aboliihed,  ib.  The  Engli& 
licargy  reftorc4»  H*    '^^^  bifhops  degraded  for  non-compliance,  ib. 
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?rogrers  of,  in  Scotland,  22.  Rife  of  the  aiTociation  called  the  Co9^ 
gregation  of  the  Lord ^  ih.  Riot  of  protedants  at  Edinburgh,  on  tho 
feftival  of  St.  Gyles,  24.  Riots  of  Knox's  congregation  at  Perth, 
27.  See  Congregation  of  the  Lord.  The  catholic  religion  /bpprefie^ 
in  Scotland,  and  the  prefbyteriandifciplineeftabliihed,  38.  Struggles  I 
in  favour  of.  in  France,  40.  Cruel  infolence  of  the  Scots  reformers, 
to  their  queen  Mary,  48.  Civil  wars  of  France,  68.  Sec  Ccmde  i 
Mtdicu^  Catharine  de ;  Hugonots,  &c.  Is  eftabliihed  in  Scotland  by 
parliament,  with  the  queen's  fandion,  110.  A  charadber  of  the  plan, 
of,  eflabliihed  in  England,  149.  Refle£lions  on  the  condadt  of  re- 
formers, 189.  Cruel  feverity  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  toward  the 
PlemiOi  procedants,  191.  The  Flemifh  proteflants  revolt,  192. 
MafTacre  of  the  Huoonots  at  Paris,  206.  The  catholic;  league  formed 
in  France  againft  the  Hugonots,  212.  A  review  of  Elizabeth's  con^ 
dudl  in  religious  matters,  222.  Severe  laws  pafled  againft  popery, 
235.  Popery  finally  fuppreiTed'  by  the  flridt  law  again((  Jefaits  and  • 
popifh  prieftsy  259. 

Regicides,  trial  and  execution  of,  vii.  3^6.  380. 

Reginald*  fub-prior  of  Chrifl's-church,  Canterbury,  his  clandedino 
elediion  to  that  fee  on  the  death  of  Hubert,  li.  57.  Is  fept  privately 
to  Rome  for  confirmation,  ib.     His  imprudent  condQd>  ih. 

RebearfaU  a  charadler  of  this  fatirical  play,  vii.  333. 

Religious  ejlablijhments,  the  foundation  of,  iv,  31. 

"i-  ■■  ■  houfesy  the  number  of,  fapprefled  by  Henry  VIII.  iv.  i8«.  Tha 
amount  of  their  revenues,  ib.     See  Monajieries. 

Reliques,  the  artifices  of,  expofed  on  the  diflblution  of  monafteries,  iv.  180. 

Remonftrance,  an  account  of  that  framed  and  paHed  by  the  commons  in 
the  long  parliament,  vi.  449.  Reafoning  of  the  people  on  both  fides 
with  regard  to  it,  451.     Is  anfvvered  by  the  king,  457. 

Jienaudy  a  Frenchman,  takes  the  earl  of  Suffolk  prifoner,  and  is  knighted 
by  him,  iii.  149. 

Reprefentati'ues  to  parliament,  the  firft  fteps  towards  chufing  them  foF 
counties,  ii.  184.     ^teCommons. 

Reque/enty  commendator  of  Cailile,  fucceeds  the  duke  of  Alva  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Low  Countries,  v.  217.     His  character,  ib.     Undertakes      j 
the  iiege  of  Leyden,  1^.    Dies,  and  his  troops  mutiny,  which  ruins.the 
Spani(h  affairs  in  the  Low  Countries,  219. 

Retainers,  the  term  explained,  iii.  399.  Frequent  laws  pafTcd  agaxnd, 
by  Henry  VU.  ib.  Story  told  of  Henry  relating  to,  ii.  The  pradicc 
of,  how  deftroyed,  ib,  400. 

J^^^^ff«^of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings  of  England,  in ^wh at  it  confided, 
ii.  125.  Crown-lands,!^.  Tail liages,  126.  Scutate,  127.  Dace- 
geJt  and  moneyage,  ib.  Efcheats,  128.  VVardfhi^s,  129.  Fines, 
amerciaments,  and  oblares,  130.  State  of,  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary, at  the  time  of  Henry  V.  iii.  120.  Amoant  of,  in  queen 
TVlary's  time,  Jv.  433.  State  of,  in  the  reign  of  lames  I.  vi.  171. 
iState  of,  in  the  proteflorate  of  Richard  Crcmiwelf  vii.  3^9.  State 
of,  between  the  reftoration  and  revolution,  viii.  321. 

Re<i'rntief,  ecclefiaftical,  the  alienation  of,  prohibited  Jv.  12. 

}l£%-clutiGti  in  1688,  compaied  with  tfee  depofitionof  Rifchard  If.  iii.  46 
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JteynoUs  «xcite4  ftn  inAirredion  in  Northamptonfhire»  to  deftroy  in- 
clofures,  vi.  44,  , 

Jlibaumont,  Eufticede/  his  encounter  with  Henry  III.  at  Calais,  ii.  444. 
Yields  himfelf  prifoner^  and  is  generoufly  treated,  and  fet  at  liberty 
by  bim»  445. 

RheCf  ifleof,  attacked  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  vi.  -236. 

Rheimsy  Charles  VII.  attended  by- Joan  D'Arc^  marches  in  there,  and 
is  crowned,  iii.  151. 

Rhodes^  the  knights  of,  chufe  Henry  VII.  of  J^ngland,  protestor  of  their 
order,  iii.  3S5. 

S^ichard^  fecond  fon  of  Henry  II.  inveftcdby  his  father  with  the  duchy 
of  Guienne,  and  county  of  Poi^ou,  i.  434.  Inftigated  by  his  mo- 
ther Eleanor  to  revolt  againfl  his  father,  436.  Is  reconciled  to  his 
father,  447.  Refufes  homage  to  his  elder  brother  for  his  duchy,  4^4. 
The  differei^ce  compromifed  by  their  father,  ib.  Becomes  in  titled  to 
the  fucceflion  by  his  brother  Henry's  death,  455.  Refufes  his  father's 
alignment  of  Guienne  to  his  brother  John,  ib.  Refjgns  it  to  his 
mother  Eleanor,  ib.  Is  encouraged  to  rebel  again,  by  Philip  of 
France,  458.  Excommunicated  by  Albano,  the  pope's  legate,  460. 
Peace  concluded  with  his  father^  and  he  iscontraded  to  Alice,  fider 
of  Philip  of  France,  462.  His  remorfe  on  feeing  his  father's  body« 
463.     His  acceflion,  ii«  i. 

■^  I.  difcountenances  his  former  evil  advifers,  and  careiTes  his  fa- 

ther's minifters,  ii.  2.  Releafes  his  mother,  and  makes  her  regent 
until  his  arrival  in  England,  ib.  Prepares  for  a  crufade  to  the  Holy 
Land,  3.  Jews  prohibited  by  an  edi6l  from  appearing  at  his  coro- 
nation, ib.  A  maiTacre  of,  on  that  occafion,  ib.  His  expedient  to 
raife  money  for  the  crufade,  5.  Sells  the  vafTalage  of  Scotland,  ib., 
His  reply  to  Fulk,  curate  of  Neoilly,  6.  In  whofe  hands  he  placed 
the  adminiftration,  during  his  abfence  on  the  crufade,  ib.  Meets 
.  Philip  of  France,  with  his  army,  at  Vezelay,  7.  Renews  his  engage* 
ments  of  friendftiip  with  Philip,  8.  Embarks  his  army  at  Marfeilles, 
ib.  Is  obliged  to  winter  at  Meffina,  ib.  His  character,  and  that  of 
Philip  compared,  9.  The  occafion  of  his  attacking  the  Sicilians,  and 
taking  Mefllna,  10.  His  difpntes  with  Philip,  ib.  Sets  afide  his 
contrad  with  Alice,  and  propofes  to  naarry  Berengaria,  daughter  of 
Sanchez,  king  of  Navarre,  12.  Is  attended  on  his  crufade  by  his 
bride,  and  his  filler  Joan,  queen  dowager  of  Sicily^  ib.  Some  of  his 
vefTels  wrecked  and  pillaged  on  the  coafl  of  Cyprus,  ib.  Conquers 
and  imprifons  Ifaac,  prince  of  Cyprus,  13.  Efpou fes  Berengaria 
there,  ib.  Arrives  in  Paledine,  and  affifts'  at  the  fiege  of  Acre,  ib.. 
Engages  tofupportthe  pretentions  of  Guy  de  Lufignan,  to  the  king- 
dom of  Jerufalem,  in  oppoficion  to  Conrade,  marquis  of  Men tferrat, 
14.  Troubles  in  England  during  his  abience,  15.  Confers  the 
kingdom  of  Cyprus  on  Lufignan,  on  condition  of  his  quitting  his  pre- 
tentions to  Jerufalem,  19.  Defeats  Saladin,  20.  Is  obliged  to 
abandon  the  intention  of  betieging  Jerufalem,  ib'.  Concludes  a  truce 
with  Saladin,  for  three  years,  three  months^  three  weeks,  three  days« 
and  three  hours,  21.  His  cruel  treatment  of  his  prifoners,  22.  Is 
nrrcfled  on  his  return,  by  Leopold,  archduke  of  Auftria,  23.  Is  de- 
livered up  to  the  emperor  Henry  Vi.  who  imprifons  him  in  irons,  ib, 
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1«  carried  to>  and  accofed  before  the  diet  at  Worms,  z6.    IBs  fpirftej 
reply,  ih.    Ranfoms  himfelf,  28.     His  ranfom,  how  jevied,  accord* 
ing  CO  th6  feudal  fyftem,  it*    Obtains  his  liberty,  'and   efcapea  a 
fecond  arreft  by  the  emporor,  29.     Is  again  crowned  at  Winchefter, 
Ktb.     Goes  over  to  Normandy,  to  revenge  himfelf  on  Philip's  perfidy, 
29.     Defeats  Philip  at  Fretteval,  50.     Concludes  a  truce  with  hiia, 
31.     His  brother  Johnfubmits  to  him,  ib.     Makes  peace  with  hioi  ac 
liOuviers,  which  is  quickly  broken,  32.     Takes  the  bifhopofBeaavais 
prifoner,  and  fends  his  coat  of  mail  to  the  pope,  ib.     Concludes  s 
trace  with  Philip  for  five  years,  33.    Is  wounded  in  befieging  Vi- 
domar,  count  of  Limoges,  it.     The  gallant  reply  of  Gonrdon  the 
archer,  ivho  (hot  him,  34.     His  fenfibility  of  the  retort,  ib.    Dies, 
ib.    His  charader,  /^.    ReHedtions  on  his  reign,  55.    Mifcellancoiis 
affairs,  36. 
Jticbdrd  II,  his  acceflion,  iii.  i.     State  of  parties  at  thai  janAore,  z. 
Form  of  government  fettled  by  parliament  during  his  minority,  3, 
Council  appointed,   ib»     The  ad  m  in  Ift  rati  on*    hojf  eondvted,  4- 
His  embarrafiments  at  his  acceffion,    5.      War  with   France,    ih» 
Popular  infurre^lions,  6.     Has  a  conference  witTi  Watt  Tyler,  lo, 
ilis  prudent  behaviour  at  the  death  of  Tyler,  ib.     Reflections  on  this 
affair,  11.     Heads  the  army  againd  the  Scots,  12.     Burns  Edin- 
burgh, Perth,  and  Dundee/  ib.     Returns  to  England  prematarely, 
ib.     His  attachment  to  Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,   14..     Awed 
by  his  parliament,  15.     Deprived  of  his  regal  power  byacovncilof 
iburteen,  appointed  by   his  uncle  GlouceSer,  17.     Fails  in  the  en- 
.  deavour  to  influence  the  eleAion  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  18.     Con- 
.  i'uUs  the  judges,  on  the  validity  of  his  commiflion  to  the  cooncil  of 
fourteen,  ib.     Their  opinion,  ib.     Violent  proceedings  agaioft  hit 
ininiilry  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefler,  20.     His  and  his  queen,  Anne, 
their  ineffedtual  concern  at  the  execution  of  Sir  Simon  Borley,  23. 
Exerts  himfelf,  and  removes  archbifhop   Fitz-Ajan  from  his  office 
of  chancellor,  24.      Removes  Gloucefler  and  Warwick  from   the 
council,   ib.      1'ruce  with  France,    and  marriage  of  Richard    id 
ifabella  of  France,  26.     Seizes  the  charter  of  London,  and  the  cha^ 
rader'of  his  adminiilration,  ik     Declares  Mortimer  fucceflbr,  2%. 
Hurries  Gloucefler  over  to  Calais,  and  awes  his  fadion,  29.     Pro* 
ceedings  againft  his  party,  31.     Procures  Gloucefler  to  be  mnrdeied 
at  Calais,  32.    .Creation  of  peers,  33.    Removes  the  parliament  to 
Shrewfbury,  ib.     Their  grants  to  htm,  ib.     Prevents  the  dael  be- 
tween the  dokes  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk,  and  banifhies  them,  36* 
Oppofes  the  fucceiFion  "of  Hereford  to  the  dukedom  of  Lancafler,  37. 
Embarks  for  Ireland,  38.     Leaves  the  duke  of  York  guardian  of  the 
realm,  39      Returns  to  oppofe  the  invafion  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter, 
ib.     Seized  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  confined  in  Flint- 
caflle,  40.     Heads  of  accufation  preferred  againfl  him  in  parliamenrs 
41.     Comparifon  between    this   period  of  hillory,    and  the   revo- 
lution  in    1688,   4^.      Depofed  by  parliament,  ib.     Murdered    in 
Pomfret-callle,    49.      His  character,    ib.      Comparifon    between, 
and  Edward  III.  59.     Mifcellaneous  tranfafiions  daring  this  reign, 
%z.    Comparifon  between  hu  fituation>  and  th^t  of  Qbarles  Vi-  of 
France,  j?. 
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Jtkhtrd  III.  the  firft  a£^s  of  his  ad minift ration,  izi.  282.  RefleAiona 
Oa  his  feizHre  of  the  crown»  283.     Appoints  the  dake  of  Buck- 

'  iffghara  conftahle,  /^.  Procures  his  executioQ^  for  rebelling  againft 
htm,  289.  Obtains  a  parliamentary  fandiioa  of  his  fovereignty^ 
290.  Suppofed  to  poifon  his  wife  Anne,  to  make  room  for  hi^ 
marriage  with  the  princefs  Elizabeth,    291.      Marches  to  oppole 

•  the  invafion  of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  294.     His  fufpicions  ot  hU  . 
^wn  party,  ih.    Battle  of  Bofworth,  295.    Killed,  .i^.    His  cha- 
rader,  296, 

JtkhfMwi,  Arthur  connt  de,  taken  prffoner  at  the  battle  of  Azincour,  ui« 
102.  Releafed  on  his  parole,  127.  Evades  his  parole  on  the  death  of 
Henry  V.  ib.  Obtains  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  fiftcr  by  the  regent's 
intereft,  128.  Engaged  in  theEnglifh  incereft,  ih.  Attends  the  con- 
grefs  at  Arras,  i6i. 

Jticblieu^  cardinal,  prime  miniver  of  France,  his  charafler,  vL  232*  R!« 
vals  the  duke  of  Buckingham  in  his  addrefTes  to  the  queen  of  France^ 
234.  Throws  a  mole  acrofs  the  harbour  of  Rochelle,  to  complete  the 
blockade,  263.  Sopplies  the  covenanters  in  Scotland  with  money^ 
337.     The  conclufion  of  his  adminiftration,  and  death,  vii,  247. 

Jtiebmendf  Henry  earl  of,  carried  into  Britain  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
on  theeftablifhment  of  the  York  family  in  Edward  IV.  lii.  251.  Hif 
pedigree,  285.  Meafures  taken  for  his/afe  cuflody  by  Edward,  286. 
Edward  dffappointed  in  a  fcheme  for  getting  him  into  his  power, 

•  287.  Overtures  for  his  marriage  with  the  princefs  Eli2abeth,  291  • 
Makes  anfuccefsful  attempts  for  a  defcent  on  England,  292^     Hia 

Sarty  exhort  him  to  another  fpecdy  attempt,  ib.     Lands  at  Milfbrd- 
aren,  293,    Battle  of  Bofworth,  295.    Richard  IIL  killed,  ih.   See 
Henry  VII. 

',  duke  of,  natural  fon  of  Henry  VIII.  made  lord-lieutenant  of 


Ireland,  iv.  122.     Dies,  163,  note, 

Ridley^  biftiop  of  London,  pleads  with  Edward  VI.  in  behalf  of  the  prin* 

•  cefs  Mary,  iv.  347.     Is  imprifbned  on  the  accefiion  of  queen  Mary, 

376.     Is  fent  under  a  flrong  guard  to  Oxford,  to  debate  on  tranfub* 

iiantiatxon^  385.    Is  burnt  for  herefy,  together  with  bi(hop  Latimer," 

Right,     See  Petition  of  Right. 

Xinuccinif  is,  by  the  pope,  fent  nuncio  to  the  Irifli  catholics,  vii.  i6u 
ISxcites  the  Irifh  to  break  the  pacification  concluded  with  Orinond^ 
162.     Is  driven  out  of  Ireland,  163. 

Riots,  a  fevere  ftatute  paifed  againfl,  iv.  340. 

Rifipofiy  treaty  of,  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Scots  covenanters,  vi,  358.' 
Is  adjourned  to  London,  361. 

Rivers,  earl  of,  uncle  to  Edward  V.  entrufted  with  the  careof  hisptrfon» 
iii.  268.  His  character,  ih.  The  firft  who  introduced  the  art  of  print* 
ing  into  England,  ih,  note.  Arrafted  by  the  duke  of  Glouceller,  while 
condudling  the  young  king  to  London,  270,  Murdered  in  Pom- 
fret-caftle,  272. 

Rizzio^  David,  fome  account  of  his  introduction  to  the  court  of  Mary» 
queen  of  Scotland,  v.  95.    His  promotion  and  charader,  ib.    Excitea^ 
Ihejealovfy  of  Daraley,  t;he  queen's  hufband,  96.  Incors  the  hatred  of 

the 
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tlie  protcfUntSy  ii.    A  coDfpiracy  formed  againft  him  b^  the  chaBcellov', 
Morton,  97.     Is  aiTailinated  in  the  queen's  prerence,98. 

Robbery^  inilance  of  the  general  pradice  of,  at  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
ii.  227. 

Robert  III*  king  of  Scocland,  his  chara£ter»  iii,  75,  His  fon  taken  pri- 
foner  by  Henry  IV.  of  England,  ib.     Dies  of  grief,  ib. 

m  •  9  eldeft  fon  of  William  the  Conqueror,  his  charader,  i.  27?.  2S6. 

Revolts  againfthis  father,  273.  Extraordinary  rencounter  between  iiim 
and  his  father,  274.  Reconciled  to  him>  275.  Returns  to  England, 
*  and  repulfes  the  -Scots,  ib.  Succeeds  to  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  286. 
Mortgages  his  dominions  to  his  brother,  and  enters  the  crofade,  299. 
His  reputation. in  the  crufade,  312.  How  he  loft  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, ib.  Returns,  and  invades  England,  319.  Enters  into  an  ac- 
commodation with  his  brother  Henry  I.  321.  Diftreifed  by  his  re- 
niiflncfj,  32Z. 

JiocbelUy  Pennington  ordered  to  aflift  in  the  redudion  of,  deferts,and  fails 
back  to  England,  vi.  208.  A  fquadron  fent  by  the  Dutch  againft,  209. 
Buckingham  brings  a  fleet  and  forces  to  afliil  the  town,  and  is  igno- 
rantly  refufed  admittance,  235.  The  blockade  effedled  by  throwing  a 
mole  acrofs  the  harbour,  263.  Is  forced  to  furrender  at  difcretion,  264* 

^ocbfordy  lord,  brother  to  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  is  accufed  by  his  wife  of 
intimacy  with  his  fifler,  iv.,i5;5.  Is  confined  by  the  king*s  order,  1^7. 
I3  tried,  together  with  the  queen,  159.     Is  condemned,  160. 

m ,  vifcountefs  of,  calumniates  queen  4nne  Boleyn  10  Henry  VIU. 

iv.  155.  Conduds  the  fecrct  amours  of  queen  Catherine  Howard^ 
220.     Is  beheaded,' together  with  the  queen,  221. 

»■  ■  -,  the  caftle  of,  taken  from  the  barons  by  king  John j.and  the  com** 
mon  men  of  the  garrifon  hanged,  ii.  93. 

Jtocbeftir^  earl  of,  a  charafter  of  his  poems,  viii   336. 

Rockingham,  a  fynod  fummoncd  there  by  William  Rufus,  to  depofe  An- 
felm  archbjlhop  of  Canterbury,!.  303. 

Jlocroy^  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  there  by  the  prince  of  Conde,  vii. 

Hodolpbiy  a  Florentine  merchant  in  London,  is  employed  by  the  pope  to 
negotiate  with  the  Catholics  in  England,  v.  195.  Is  engaged  by  the 
Spanifh  ambaiTador  to  difturb  the  government,  in  favour  of  Mary- 
queen  of  Scots,  196.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  enters  into  his  fcbeme^ 
197.     Goes  to  Rome  to  mature  his  defign,  ib. 

Jtoger,  earl  of  Hereford,  caufe  of  his  confpiring  againft  William  the 
Conqueror,  i.  263.  His  eftate  forfeited,  and  himfelf  confined  for 
life,  26$. 

,  archbiihopof  York,  crowns  prince  Henry,  when  aifociated  with 

his  father  Henry  II.  i.  412.  Sufpcnded  at  Becket*s  inftigation,  413, 
Complains  to  the  king,  and  the  confcquences  of  this  complaint,  415. 
Ci  ream  (lances  of  a  quarrel  between  him  aqd  Richard  archbiQiop  cf 
Canterbury,  469. 

^C'^ers,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  burnt  for  herefy,  iv.  4r2. 

fl'JJ'i  the  Dane^  his  hiftory,  i.  136.  ^}akes  inroads  into  France,  137, 
Settles  in  Neuftria,  and  marries  the  daughter  cf  Charles  the  Simple, 
ijS.     III.  prudent  govcrnipent,  139.     Stc  Nprmafiaj, 

Remans^ 
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Xomans,  their  firll  arrival  in  Britain,  i.  6.  Subdae  it  all  ex<iept  Caledo* 
nia,  lo.     Abandon  it>  12.     Refufe  affiftance  to  the  Britons,  13. 

Jlome^  reHe£lions  on  the  policy  of  the  coart  of,  i.  330.  The  venal  prin« 
ciples  of  the  court  of,  at  the  early  period  of  Henry  lil.  his  reign» 
ii.  168.  Charch  of,  when  at  the  fammit  of  its  power,  229.  A 
chara^er  of  the  decretals  of  pope  Gregory  IX.  si.  Ren^arks  oa 
the  new  orders  inftituted  by,  ii.  Our  literary  obligations '  to  the 
ancient  clergy  of,  iii.  297.  The  bad  principles  on  which  the  church, 
of,  is  founded,  iv.  31.  Its  encroachments  on  civil  authority,  /^, 
Favourable  however  to  the  reftoration  of  the  arts,  33.  Conse- 
quence of  the  fale  of  indulgences  by  pope  Leo  X.  35.  See  Luther 
and  Reformation.  Its  authority  renounced  by  the  £ngli(h  convo- 
cation and  parliament,  119.  ReEedlions  on  this  event,  121.  See 
Reformation.  City  of,  taken  and  facked  by  the  Imperial  troops* 
iv.  69. 

Rood  of  Graeet  a  miraculous  crucifix',  the  artifice  of,  expofed  at  Paul's 
crofs,  by  Kilfey  biihop  of  Rochefler,  iv.  180. 

Roper ^  Sir  Anthony,  is  £ned  by  the  ftar-chamber,  for  con«rerting  arable 
land  to  pailure,  vi.  303. 

RofgyTt^  and  white,  party  diflinftions  of  the  hou fes  of  Lancafter  and 
York,  iii.  217.  Remarks  on  the  confufed  hiftory  of  the  wars  he^ 
tween,  234. 

Rofrwel,  a  prefbyterian  preacher,  his  profecution  for  treafonable  words^ 
viii.  ^01. 

Jlofni^  marquis  of,  minifter  to  Henry  IV,  of  France,  comes  over  to,  Do- 
ver to  confer  with  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  433.  Difcovers  Elizabeth  to 
have  entertained  the  fame  views  with  Henry,  of  eftablifhing  a  new 
fyflem  of  policy  in  Europe,  434.  Is  fent  ambaflador  from  Henry  IV. 
of  France  to  king  James,  on  iiis  acceflion,  vi  6.  Propofes  to  Jamea 
a  league  againil  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  7.  Concludes  a  treaty  with 
James  for  the  fupport  of  the  United  Provinces,  ih. 

Ho'ueny  beiieged  and  taken  by  Philip  of  France,  ii.  93.  The  king  of  Na- 
varre mortally  wounded  at  the  fiege  of,  v.  71.  Is  taken  by  Montmo- 
rency, and  the  garrifon  put  to  the  fword,  ib. 

Soundheads,  the  appellation  of,  when,  and  to  whom  given,  vi.  464. 

Round^way-do^n^  battle  of,  between  lord  Wilmot  and  Sir  William  jai- 
ler, vi.  519. 

Routiers.     See  Brabanfons. 

Roxborough,  James  II.  of  Scotland  killed  at  the  iiege  of,  iii.  220. 

Royal  Socifiyi,  the  fird  inititution  of,  viii.  332. 

Rufus.     See  William  Rufus. 

Rump  parliament,  the  reltoration  of  the  long  one  fo  termed.  See  Parlia* 
ment. 

Runnemede,  the  great  charter  of  Engiifh  liberties  figned  there  by  king 
.  John,  ii.  84.  The  principal  heads  of  this  charter,  85.  Remarka 
upon  it,  88.     See  Charter. 

Rupert,  prince.  Ton  of  the  eIe£lor  palatine,  offers  his  fervice  to  Charles  L 
and  commands  a  body  of  horfe  for  him,  vi.  505.  Defeats  a  party  of 
Eflex's  army  at  Worceftcr,  ib.  Defeats  the  left  wing  of  EfTcx's  army 
at  Edge-hiJI,  ^07. .  Surprifes  Efiex,  and  carries  off  booty  and  pri- 
fpncrs,  C20.   Js  lent  wcliward  to  join  the  Cornifti  troops,  322^  Takes 

priftol. 
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.  BriftoU  523.  Obliges  the  parliamentary  forces  to  retire  from  Newark, 
▼ii.  9.     Marches  to  the  relief  of  York,  1 1.     Eogages  raihly  in  the 

.  battle  of  Marflon-moor,  where  he  is  defeated,  ib.  Urges  the  battle 
cf  Na(ebj,  56.  Retires  toBriftol*  60.  Capitulates;  is  difmilled  by 
the  king,  and  leaves  England,  61 «  Commands  the  fquadron  wkick 
deierted  10  Chfirles  II.  and  is  haraiZed  by  admiral  Blake,  204.  Takes 
refuge  in  France,  205.  Commands  under  the  duke  of  York  againft 
the  Dutch,  40a.  Joins  Albemarle  during  his  engagement  withTromp 
and  de  Ruyter,  A12.  Obtains  the  command  of  the  Englilh  fleet, 
506.  Engages  the  Dutch  on  their  own  coaft,  ib.  Another  a^on,/^. 
Another  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  508.  Is  appointed  one  of  the 
privy-council,  Yiii.  102.  His  death,  204.  Was  the  inventor  of 
etching,  326. 

Mtifiih  lord,  fnpprefles  aa  itofarredtion  In  Devoofliire,  excited  to  oppofe  the 
reformation,  iv.  330.    Is  created  earl  of  Bedford,  339.    See  Be^fgrd. 

••— — ,  lord,  privately  favours  the  French  inuigoes,  but  refufes  to  accept 
any  prefent  from  that  court,  viii.  43,  note.  Is  made  one  of  the  privy- 
coancil  to  Charles  II.  102.  Refigm,  123.  His  charadler,  1^.  Enters 
into  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  confpiracy,  182.  Is  fent  to  the  Tower, 
1S8.    Tried,  189.    Is  condemned,  193.    Is  executed,  19^. 

JUtbvea,  lord,  affiAs  with  others  in  a^affinating  David  Rizzio,  v.  97. 

—f 'governor  of  Plymouth  for  the  parliament,  is  defeated  by  the 
r«^alifts  on  Bradoc  Down,  vi.  518. 

ItutlauJ,  earl  of,  created  duke  of  Albemarle  by  Richard  IL  iii.  33.  De- 
graded, 4?.  Confpires  againft  Henry  IV.  and  betrays  his  aubciates, 
63.  Summary  view  of  his  treacherous  behaviour,  64.  Killed  at  the 
battle  of  Azincour,  being  then  duke  of  York,  iqz. 

Rityter.     See  De  Ruyter. 

Xjebou/e-fkt,  hiftory  of,  viii.  i86. 

S. 

C^,  Don  Pantaleoa,  brother  to  the  Portogoefe  ambaflador,  hanged  by 
Cromwel  for  aflaflination,  vii.  257. 

Sadler,  Sir  Ralph,  ambalTador  from  Henry  VIII.  to  the  court  of  Scot* 

.  land,  concludes  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  prince  Edward  and  Mary. 
the  infant-queen  of  Scotland,  iv.  233.  His  retinue  infulted,  at  the 
infiigation  of  cardinal  Beaton,  234.  His  demand  of  the  (Upolated 
hoftages,  evaded  by  Arran,  the  regent,  ib.  Orders  the  Scots  prifonera 
on  parole  to  return  to  England,  ib.  Is  made  counfellor  to  the  regency 
of  Edward  VI.  282.  Affifts  in  reftoring  the  advantage  to  the  Engliih^ 
at  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  304.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners 
for  determining  the  caufe  between  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  Murray^ 
the  regent,  v.  134. 

Safety,  committee  of,  eleAed,  vii.  394.  General  Monk's  artful  beha- 
viour  to,  312.    . 

SaladiM,  king  of  Egypt,  his  chsra&er,  li.  457.  Recovers  Paleftine  froati 
the  crofaders,  ib.  Acre  taken  from  him  by  the  Chriftians,  i;.  Is  de- 
feated by  the  Chriftians  under  Richard  I.  of  England,  20.  Conclndea 
a  truce  with  Richard,  21.  Review  of  his  coudufl  ia  this  war,  Z^. 
Dies,  22.    Inftance  of  his  philofophy,  ib^ 
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SkJici  lafw  of  focceffion  to  the  crown  of  France,  the  fbun^lation  of^ 

traced,  li.  389.     Attempted  to  be  introduced  into  the  Engliih  go* 

vemment  by  Henry  IV.  iii.  79.    Revoked  at  the  inftance  of  tkm 

houfe  of  commons,  8o. 
Salijhify,  an  infurre^^ion  of  royalllls  there,  under  the  protefiorate,  wiro 

proclaim  Charles  IL  vii.  243. 
-    ■      ,  earl  of,  natural  brother  to  king  John,  commands  the  £ngli& 

fleet  againft  Philip  of  France,  and  deitroys  his  ihips  in  their  harlxNir, 

11.  74. 
■■        ■  ,  conntefs  of,  miftrefi  to  Edward  III.  the  dropping  of  her  garter^ 

fuppofed  to  be  the  occafion  of  infticuting  the  order  of  the  garter,  uL 

448. 

,  earl  of,  beiieges  Orleans,  fii.  138.    Killed  before  the  town, 

139- 
■■■  ■     ■,  earl  of,  inftances  of  generallhip  in,   at  the  battle  of  Blore* 

heath,  iii.  204.    Taken  by  queen  Margaret  at  the  battle  of  Wake« 

£eld^  and  beheaded,  209. 

•— ,  coantefs  of,  mother  of  cardinal  Pole,' is  attainted  and  con- 
demned by  parliament,  but  reprieved,  iv.  198.     Executed,  213* 

■''  ,  fecretary  Cecil  created  earl  of,  by  James  I.  vi.  5.  Caufes 
which  procured  his  promotion,  iA.  Procures  the  difmiffion  of  his 
former  aflbciates,  i^.  Communicates  to  the  king  the  hints  he  re- 
ceived of  the  gun-powder  plot,  34";  Is  made  treafurer,  46.  Ex* 
poilulates  with  the  parliament  on  the  king's  neceflities,  iS,  Invent 
the  title  of  baronet,  to  fupply  James  with  money  by  the  faXe  of  it, 
71. 

Sallee  is  deftroyed  by  an  Englifh  fleet,  vi.  366. 

SancifeXt  king  of  Navarre,  inftance  of  his  confidence  in  the  joiHce  of 
Henry  II.  of  England,  i.  467.  His  daughter  Berengaria  married  to 
Richard  I.  ii.   12. 

Santlilands,  Sir  James,  is  fent  from  the  parliament  to  queen  Mary  in 
France,  to  obtain  a  ratification  of  their  proceedings  in  reforming  re- 
ligion, V.  39. 

SanJ'wicbi  earl  of,  fails  in  attempting  to  feize  the  Dutch  Eaft  India 
fleet,  in  the  Danifh  harbours,  vii.  406.  Is  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Solebay,  485. 

Sanquhar,  lord,  executed  for  afTaffioation,  vi.  61. 

Santa  Croce,  marquis  of,  is  appointed  to  command  the  Spanifh  Armada, 
V.  333.    Dies,  339. 

Santa  Cruz,  a  Spanifh  fleet  burnt  in  the  harbour  of,  by  admiral  Blake, 
vii.  257. 

Savilie,  Sir  John,  a  zealous  commoner  againft  the  court,  is  promoted 
and  ennobled  by  king  James  I.  vi.  117. 

Sanfoy^  a  conference  there,  between  twelve  bifhops  and  twelve  prefby- 
terian  minifters,  vii.  369. 

— ,  Phitibertdukeof.     Stt  Philibert* 

Sautre^  William,  reftor  of  St.  Ofythe,  the  firft  pcrfon  burnt  in  Erig- 
land  for  herefy,  iii.  65. 

Saxons f  national  charaAer  of,  i.  i8.  Arrive  in  Britain  under  Hengid 
and  Horla,  19.  Subdue  Britain,  and  fettle  there,  20,.  Their  con- 
queils  in  Britain^  vtrf  ruinoas  to  the  country,  16.    Throw  back  all 
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ihe  Bvitlih  improvements  into  ancient  barbarity,  it.  After  fubdntn^ 
the  Britonsy  war  againft  each  other,  27.  Difficulty  of  continuing 
.  their  hiftory,  and  why,  28.  Brief  vienr  of  their  idolatrous  religion, 
31.  Made  but  flow  imprcyvrement  in  arts  in  England,  60.  Theif 
bigotry  and  fuperftition,  61.  Their  gradual  ecclefiaflical  fubjedion 
to  the  fee  of '  Rome,  traced,  i^.  Their  theological  difputes,  63. 
Reduced  to,  defpair  by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  79.  Admit  the 
Danes  to  fettle  with  them  after  defeating  them,  83.  Their  monks 
charaflerifed,  116.  Their  afFeded  aufterities,  113.  Oppbfed  by 
the  fecular  clergy,  114.  Review  of  the  Saxon  governmenc  in  £ng- 
.  land,  198.  The  fucceffion  of  their  princes,  how  regulated,  199. 
Account  of  their  Wittenagemot,  or  national  council,  201.  Earl 
and  Alderman t  fynonimous  appellations  among,  ih.  nou.  Their  go- 
vernment ariHocratical,  toward  the  time  of  the  Norman  conqneft» 
204.  State  of  popular  liberty  among,  208.  Several  orders  of  men 
among,  /^.  Their  courts  of  juftice,  212.  State  of  legiflation  among, 
214.  Their  criminal  law,  215.  Their  military  force,  225.  PubUc 
revenues^  ih.  V^ue  of  money  among,  226.  Their  manners  in- 
quired into,  229.  Finally  fubdued  by  William  duke  of  Normandy» 
193.  231.  See  Harold^  and  William.  Their  laws  compared  with 
the  civil  law,  iii.  300. 

Saxony f  Maurice  elector  of.     See  Mauria. 

Scandal  and  reproach i  inftances  of  the  fevere  punifliment  of,  by  the  court 
of  liar-chamber,  vi.  303.   . 

Scone ^  the  famous  (lone  there,  on  which  the  kings  of  Scotland  were' 
anointed,  carried  to  London  by  Edward  I.  ii.  282.  Robert  Brace 
crowned  there,     317.     Edward  Baliol  crowned  there,  385. 

Scotland,  and  Scots,  the  Scots  and  Pidls  invade  Britain,  i.  13.  King 
Conilantine  defeated  by  Athenian  king  of  England,  104,  105.  King 
Duncan  killed  by  Macbeth,  168.  Macbeth  killed,  and  Malcolm  re- 
ilored,  ib.  King  William  taken  prifoner  by  Henry  II.  does  homage, 
with  all  his  nobility,  for  his  ranfom,  448.  The  vafTdlage  of,  fold  by 
Richard  I.  to  raife  money  for  his  crufade,  ii.  6.  Remarks  on  the  an- 
cient hiflory  of,  245.  Alexander  III.  king  of,  marries  the  fider  of 
Edward  I.  ih*  Dies,  246.  Is  fucceeded  by  Margaret  of  Norway, 
ib^  Guardians  appointed  during  her  infancy,  ih.  A  treaty  of  mar- 
riage negotiated  between  her  and  prince  Edward  of  England,  ti. 
She  dies  on  her  pafTage  to  Scotland,  247.  Competitors  for  the 
crown  of,  248.  255.  Their  claims  referred  to  the  decifion  of  Ed- 
ward I.  of  England,  250.  An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  homage 
done  by  the  kings  of,  to  thofe  of  England,  251.  The  parliament 
of,  and  the  compecitors  for  the  crown,  attend  the  fnmmons  of  Edward 
to  Nprham,  fouth  of  the  Tweed,  253.  Ldward  aflerts  his  right  to 
difpofe  of  the  crown,  as  liege  of  the  kingdom,  ib.  The  fortrefles  in, 
delivered  up  to  Edward,  256.  The  barons  and  prelates  fwear  fealty 
to  him,  257.  Edward  decides  in  favour  of  John  Baliol's  right  to  the 
crown,  2c8.  Baliol  fwears  fealty  to  Edward,  and  is  put  in  poflTeflioa 
of  the  kingdom,  ib.  The  Scots,  and  their  new  king,  provoked 
at  Edward's  adls  of  ufurpation  over  them,  259.  Afljgn  a  council 
to  carry  on  the  adminiflration,  and  aflemble  an  arn^y  to  oppofe 
the    forces  of  Edward,  280.     Berwic   taken  by  Edward,   and  the 
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^rnfon  pat  to  the  fword,  281.  The  Scots  defeated  by  earl  WaN 
renne»  and  the  caiUe  of  Dunbar  forrendered  to  Edward,  i^*  Rox&o* 
rough  taken»  ih,  Edinburgh,  and  the  whole  country,  fubdued,  282. 
fiaJiol  fwears  fealty  to  him,  ih.  fialiol  carried  prifoner  to  London, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  283.  Earl  Warrenne  left  governor  of, 
ih.  The  Scots  abandoned  by  Philip  of  France,  in  confequence  of 
his  treaty  with  Edward,  297.  Warrenne,  retarning  to  Englaad, 
leaver  the  adminiibation  in  the  hands  of  Ormefby  and  CreffinghsAn^ 
298.  Their  opprefiions  of  the  Scots,  ih.  The  Scots  rife  againft  the 
£ngliih»  under  William  Wallace,  299.  Gain  a  vidtory  ove^  War- 
renne, 301 «  Wallace  made  regent,  302.  The  regency  given  to 
the  fleward,  and  Cuming  of  Badenocb,  on  Wallace's  refignation, 
303.  The  Scots  army  defeated  by  Edward  at  Falkirk,  304.  Apply 
to  France  for  fuccour,  but  are  refufed,  306.  Engage  pope  Boniface 
in  their  intereft,  307.  John  de  Segrave,  left  guardian  of,  by  Ed- 
ward, who  is  defeated  by  the  Scots,  309.  Is  again  fubdued  by 
Edward,  310.  Yonng  Robert  Bruce  arrives  in  Scotland,  and  fpirits 
op  (he  nobility  to  a  revolt,  314.  Biuce  is  crowned  at  Scone,  347. 
He  reduces  the  Engliih  in  Scotland,  and  is  acknowledged  by  the 
whole  country,  337.  Bruce  defeats  Edward  at  Bannockburn,  34a. 
The  independency  of,  eftabliihed  by  this  vidory,  341.  He  invades 
England  on  the  death  of  Edward  II.  372.  The  nature  of  the  war 
made  by  the  Scots,  and  their  army,  defcribed,  373.  Death  of  Ro-> 
bert  Brace,  and  acceffion  of  his  fon  David,  381.  State  of,  at  this 
period,  383.  The  earl  of  Marre  appointed  regent  on  the  death  of 
Murray,  ih*  Marre  defeated  and  ilain  by  Edward  Baliol,  384.  He 
is  crowned  at  Scone,  385.  Is  routed  by  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  and 
flies  to  England,  ih,  Douglas  defeated  by  Edward  III.  of  England, 
and  Edward  Baliol  reftored,  388.  He  is  acknowledged  no  longer 
than  proteded  by  the  prefence  of  the  Englifh  king,  ib.  King  David 
defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  queen  Philippa,  440.  Is  ranfomed, 
461.  An  exprefs  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  homage  paid  by  the 
kings  of,  to  thofe  of  England,  501.  The.  Scots  obtain  aifiliance  from 
France  to  invade  England,  and  their  condudl  in  thefe  incurfions,  iii. 
12.  Difoblige  their  allies,  who  return  home,  13*  Invade  England 
again,  but  are  worded,  Sj.  Battle  of  Homeldon,  68.  Prince 
James  taken  prifoner' by  Henry  IV.  and  educated  in  England,  75. 
Carried  to  France  by  Henry  V.  114.  The  Scots  army  in  1^  ranee  Ve- 
fufe  to  obey  their  young  king  while  in  captivity,  ih,  James  I.  rcllored, 
129.  Murdered,  ih.  Affairs  of,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and 
beginning  of  Edward  IV.  219.  State  of,  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vfl. 
332.  James  IV.  receives  and  af&fls  Perkin  Warbec,  371.  Marries 
Margaret,  eldeft  daughter  of  Henry,  3:^6.  The  Scots  routed  at 
the  battle  of  Flouden,  and  James  killed,  439.  His  queen  Mar- 
garet marries  Douglas  earl  of  Angus,  iv.  5.  The  duke  of  Albany 
called  over  to  the  regency,  6.  .  1  he  ftate  of,  as  it  appeared  10  Al- 
bany on  his  arrival,  ih.  Confuiions  in,  on  Albany's  going  over  to 
France,  8.  Reafons  in  favour  of  alliances  with  France  or  England 
contrafted,  43.  Extraordinary  cafe  of  Patrick  Hamilton  burnt  for 
berefy,  214.  Friar  Forreft  burnt,  215.  The  reformation  fpreads  in, 
zit.    Henry  declares  war  againft,  227.     Sir  Robert  Bowes  defeated 
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lijr  the  lords  Hame  and  Huntley,  288.    Btttleof  Solwftjr,    2ij. 
lieach  of  Jamet  V.  230.     Tlie  iofant  qoeen  Mary,  coocradled  to 
prinoe  Edward  of  England,  235.     Invaded  by  Heary   Vfll.  and 
jBdiflburgh  barnt,   245.     The  Englifh   dcftated  at  Ancram,  249. 
Is  included  in  the  peace  of  Cainpe  between  Henry  and  Francis, 
SC).      Hiftory  of  Wifliart  the  reforjncr,    295.      Cardinal   Beaton 
•uaffinaied,  297*    Its  mislbrtuoes  at  this  time,  owing  to  a  fuccefion 
of  minorities,    299.     The  dnke  of  Somerfec  p/^pares>  to  proiccnte 
the  war  with,  ih»    His  raanifefto,  300.  •  The  ^ots  prepare  to  repel 
Sonierfet,  302.    Battle  of  Piakey,  303.     The  yoiing  queen  Mary 
Tent  to  France,  312.     The  earl^  of  ^rran  refigns  ^e  regency  to 
the  queen  dowager,  439.^   The  young  qaeeo  Mary  married  to  the 
daapnin,  440.     Engliih  reformers  prote^ed  there  from  the  profe* 
cntions  of  queen  Mary,  v^  21.     Account  of  the  aiTociadon  called 
ne  Cmgregaiiou  of  the  Lord^    22.      See  Congregation^  ^.^'di  Gmi/e, 
Mary  of .     Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  36.     Settiement  of  the  admini- 
Ibation  during  the  queen's  abtence  by  this  treaty,  ib.     The  catholic 
leligion  fnpprefled,    and  the  prefbyterian   difcipline  eftabiiflied   by 
parliament,  38.     Queen  Mary  arrives,  on  the  death  of  ho-  hoiband, 
45.     The  q^i^^  expofed  to  infults  for  her  adherence  to  the  catholic 
religion,  47.     The  poverty  of  the  reforawd  clergy  there,  54.    The 
ccciefiaftical    benefices    how  ailtgned  by    the    privy    council,    55. 
I^ary  married  to  the  lord  Darnley,   89.     A  confederacy  farmed 
againft  Mary  at  Stirling,   which  is  eacoursged  by  Elisabeth,  90. 
The  rebels  driven  into  England,  91.     Murder  of  Darnl^,  107. 
The  proteftant  religton  eflabBlhed  by  parliament,  with  the  queen's 
lan£tion,  no,  note,     IMary  .married  to  Bothwel,    115.    Refle&ions 
of  the  people  on  thefe  events,  ib.    Mary  imprifoned  in  Lochtevia 
caftle,  I20»    Mary  forced  to  refign  the  crown,  and  her  fon  James  VL 
crowned,  124.     Arrival  of  Murray  the  regent,    125.     The  letde- 
ment  of  the  crown  and   adminiftration  confirmed   by  parliament, 
ib.    Battle  of  Langfide,  128.      Mary  Hies  to  England,   ib.     Her 
caufe  examined  before  Englifh  coromiilioners,  135.  144.     Mniray 
the  regent  aflaffinated,  167.     The  earl  of  Lenox  appdnted  regent, 
168.    He  is  put  to  death  by  Murray's  party,  and  the  earl  of  Mar 
chofen,  202.     Morton  made  regent  on  the  death  of  Mar,  ib,     Dif* 
contents  and  fafiions  againft  Morton,  230.     Morton  tried  and'exe* 
cnted,  232.     A  confpiracy  of  nobles  formed,  who  feize  the  yonng 
king  James,  248.     James  efcapes  from  them,  2^4.     Earl  of  Arran 
degraded,  256.     A  defenfive  alliance  entered  into  between  James 
and  Elizabeth,  270.     Queen  Mary  fentenced  to  death  by  Engliih 
commiflioners,  209.     And  executed,  319.    The  hoftile  laws  between 
and  England,  abolifhed,  vi.  41.     The  natural  con  fequences  of  their 
king  fucceeding  to  the  crown  of  England,  82.     View  of  the  date  of 
religion  there,  84.     James  obtains  the  jurifdidion  of  bifhops  to  be 
acknowledged,   ib.     The  ettabliftiment  of  epifcopal  authority  and 
ceremonies  oppofed,  ib,  ^  The  nature  of  the  excommunication  pro- 
nounced by  the  ecdefiaftical  courts  in,  86.     Behaviour  of  Black,  mi«- 
nifter  of  St.  Andrews,  87.     Seditious  principles  of  the  clergy  there, 
88.     Some  of  the  refira£lory  minifters  puniihed  oq  his  acceffion  to  the 
crown  of  England,  ih.  The  .general  aflembiy  fubmit  to  regal  and  epif- 
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topal  antliority,  '89.     A  court  of  high  commiffion  credled,  ii.    Alter- 
cations between  James  and  the  clergy,  90.     Confequences  of  the 
influence  of  the  nobility,  and  the  abfence  of  the  king,  320.     Difcoo- 
teats  of  the  inferior  clergy  there,  322.     Intrododtion  of  the  canons 
and  liturgy^    32^*      A   tumalc  at  Edinburgh  on   occafion   of  the 
liturgy,  327.     The  covenant  ellabli(hed,  329.     Epifcopacy  abolifhed 
by  the  general  aflcmbly,  334.     The  covenanters  affiled  by  cardinal 
Richelieu,  336.     The  covenanters  raife  forces*  and  fecure  the  whole 
country,  iS,     Their  ^eal  inflamed  by  Michelfon  the  prophetefs,  337. 
Charles  inarches  with  a  force  to  Berwick,  339.     A  pacification  con- 
qiaded  with  the  covenanters,  341.  '  A  letter  from  the  malcontents  to 
the  king  of  France  intercepted,  3f;7.     Another  armament  fent  againfl 
them,  /^.    The  Scots  army  rout  lord  Conway  at  Newburn,  it.     They 
take  pofleflion  of  Newcaftle,  358.     Treaty  of  Rippon,  #^.     Are  at- 
tacked by  Strafibrd,  360.     The  army  difbanded  by  the  Englifh  houfe 
of  commons,  423-«    The  lords  of  articles  aboli/hed,  on  the  arrival  of 
Charles,  426.      Refle£iions  and  views  of  the  covenanters,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  England,  536.     Send  commiflioncr* 
to  the  king  at  Oxford,  to  offer  a  mediation,  538.     Summon,  by  their 
own  aathority,  a  convention  of  Hates,  539^     The  folemn  league  and 
covenant  framed  with   the  £ngli(h  commiffioners,    540.     Raife  an 
army  to  afiiil  the  Englifh  parliament,  ^42.     The  king  puts  himfelf 
into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  army  before  Newark,  vii.  73.     Deliver 
up  the  king  to  the  parliament  for  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  the 
army,  79.     Their  commiinoners  affronrcd  by  the  independent  faftioa 
in  the  long  parliament,  113.     Their  commiffion ers  concert  a  treaty 
with  the  king»  for  arming  in  hie  favour,  116.     Parties  diftinguifhed 
there  at  this  time,  t^.     The  royaliils  defeated  by  Cromwel,  i23. 
Charles  II.   proclaimed  after  his  father's  execution,    159.     Com- 
milRoners  fent  to  Breda,  to  propofe  terms  to  Charles,  173.     Cruel 
and  infulting  treatment  and  execution  of  Montrofe,  179.     Treatment 
of  Charles  on  his  landing,  i8j.     Numbers  burnt  for  witchcraft,  1S6. 
Battle  of  Dunbar,  190.     Charles  crowned  at  Scone,  192.     Charles 
marches  into  England,  195.     Is  nuted  by  Cromwel  at  Worcefter, 
196.     Stirling-caftle  reduced  by  Monk,  and  the  records  of  the  king- 
dom fent  to  London,  207.     Dundee  and   other  towns,  taken,  /^. 
The  kingdom  fubmits   to  the  commonwealth,  iS,     The  civil  ad- 
xniniftration  of,    under  the  proteAorate  of  Oliver  Cromwel,-  266. 
The  forts  rafed  and   troops  difbanded    by  Charles   II.   on  his  re- 
ftoration,  365.     A  parliament,  s6.     Prelacy   tacitly  reftored,   366. 
Sharp  made  archbifliop  of  St.  Andrews,  367.     Trial  and  execution 
of  Argyle  and  others,  i^»     Lord  Lorn  condemned,  but  pardoned  by 
the  king,  438.     Proceedings  of  parliament,  439.     Arbitrary  impo- 
fition  of  fines  under  the  aft  of  indemnity,  /^.     DIforders  occalioned 
by  the  re-eJhibli(hment  of  epifcopacy,  440.     And  by  violent  meaforcs 
to  fnpprcfs  conventicles,  442.      Infurredlion    and   renewal    of  the 
covenant,    443.      The  infurgents   routed    by   Dalziel,    s&.      Cruel 
execution  of  the  covenanters^  444.     The  attempts  to  reconcile  the 
people  to  epifcopacy  without  cfiVft,  viii.  49.      A   parliament,  5c. 
iJevere  law  againft  conrcnlicles,  52.     The  arbitrary  adminillrauon 
VoL.'VUI.  Mm  •  of 
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of  LsLViictdsAtf  53.  Cafe  of  Mitchely  54.  Archbilhop  Sharp  nm^^ 
deredy  114.  A  parliament  held  by  the  duke  of  York,  167*  Con- 
demnation of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  169.  Cruel  perrecotioo  of  tke 
covenanters,  171.  Two  women  drowned  for  not^bjaring  the  de- 
claration, 174.  A  declaration  of  indulgence  publifhed  by  James  II. 
259.  Revolts  againft  James,  on  the  coming  over  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  500.  The  convention  frmmohed  by  the  prince,  makea  a 
tender  of  the  crowp  to  him  and  his  priocefs,  309. 

Scriptures^  a  tranilation  of,  made  by  Tindal  the  reformer,  iv.  151. 
See  Bible. 

Scut  age,  an  explanation  of  that  term,  and  on  what  occafions  levied  by 
the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  ii.  127.    None  levied  by  Edward  I.  323. 

Seafighti.     See  under  the  names  of  the  refpedive  commanders, 

Secretttries  of  ft  ate  ^  a  lift  of  tliofe  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  155. 
During  that  of  Charles  1.  vii.  153. 

Sedgmoor,  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Monmputh  and  the  earl  of 
Feyerfham,  viii.  229. 

Sedhjt  Mrs.  her  influence  over  James  IL  viii.  219. 

Segrave^  John  de,  appointed  guardian  of  Scotland  by  Edward  I. 
ii.  309.     Is  defeated  by  the  Scots,  ib^ 

Self-denying  ordinance  pafTed  by  the  long  parliament,  vii.  27. 

Seneffe,  battle  of,  bletween  the  prince  of  Orange  and  tlie  prince  of 
Condc,  viii.  9., 

Se'veruj,  emperor,  completes  Adrian's  rampart,  i«  lo.  This  rampart 
creded  of  (lone,  13. 

Seymour,  lady  Jane,  maid  of  hononr  to  ^ueen  Afine  Boleyo,  attraOa 
the  notice  of  Henry  VIIL  iv.  156.  Is  married  to  the  king  the  next 
day  after  Anne  Boleyn's  execution,  162.  Is  brought  to  bed  of  afon 
(afterward  Edward  VJ.),  and  dies,   176. 

^  ,  Sir  Edward,  brother  to  queen  Jane,  made  eari  of  Hertford, 
iv^  176.  Commands  the  forces  of  Henry  VIII.  in  an  invafion  of 
Scotland,  and  4)urns  Edinburgh,  245.  Is  fent  with  forces  over  to 
Calais,  253.  Is  appointed  One  of  the  regency  during  the  minority 
of  Edward  VI.  282.  Is  chofen  protestor  by  the  regency,  283.  Is 
created  duke  of  Somerfet,  284.     See  Sqmerfet, 

lord,  fecond   Ton   of  the  prote^lor  Somerfet,    coonnands  a 


fquadron  flaiioned  at  Dunkirlc,  to  prevent  the  duke  of  Parma  from 
joining  the  Spanifh  armada,  v.  335^ 

—  -— ,  Sir  Francis,  his  fpeech  at  the  opening  of  the  third  parliament 
of  Charles  I.  vi.  24K 

Sir  Thomas,  is  nominated  one  of  the  council  to  the  regency* 


during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  iv.  283-.  Is  created  lord  SeymooTp 
and  high  admiral,  285.  His  character,  314.  Marries  the  queen- 
dowager,  ib.  Cabals  agaiild  his  brother  the  protedor,  during  his 
abfence  in  Scotland,  ib.  Forms  a  party  in  parliament  againfi  the 
protedor,  315.  Is  intimidated,  and  defires  a  reconciliation  with  hia 
brother,  ib.  Addre/Tes  the  lady  Elizabeth,  after  the  queen  dowager's 
death,  ib.  Is  coirtmitced  to  the  Tower,  318.  Is  examined  by  the 
council,/^.  Is  attainted  by  parliament,  319.  Is  executed,  520. 
Sfoifia,  Francis,  obtains  (he  invtftiiare  of  Milan,  iv.  98.     SeeMi/a». 

Sbaflfjburjf 
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iiaflffiufy^  Anthoify  Aihley  Cooper,  «arl  of,  hi$  hint  of  (hutting  upc 
the  exchequer,  carried  to  the  ^Ing  by  Sir  Thomas jClifibrd,  vii.  475. 
ts  made  chanceljor^  478.  His  fpeech  to  parliaonent  on  the  Dutch 
war,  500.  Iflues  wriisforrupplying  vacant  feats  in^ parliament,  502. 
JDefercs  the  courts  and  joins  the  country  party,  505.  Is  difmiiTed 
from  being  chancellor,  512.  Is  fent  to  the  Tower  for  difputing  the 
legality  of  the  parliament  after  a  twelvemonth's  prorogation,  viii.  z6* 
Flatters  the  duke  of  Monmouth  with  hopes  of  the  fucceflion,  95.  It 
made  prefident  of  the  council,  102.  Is  removed  by  the  king,  123. 
Prefents  the  duke  of  York,  as  a  popiih  recufant,  to  the  grand  jury  of 
Middlefex,  127.  Is  accufed  of  treafon,  but  acquitted,  j65.  Infli- 
gates  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  confpiracy,  183.  Retires  to  Holland, 
and  dies,   184.     His  character,  x^. 

Shaike/pear$,  fcarcely  any  mention  of  civil  liberty  to  be  found  in  his 
hiiluiical  plays,  v.  469,  note,  A  character  of  his  dramatic  writings, 
vi.  191.     Compared  with  Jonfon,   192. 

Sbarpf^  a  Scots  preibyterian  commifiioner,  abandons  their  caufe,  and  f$ 
made  archbiihop  of  St.  Andrews,  vii.  367.  His  cruelty  cowards  the 
covenanters,  444.    Is  (hot  at  by  Mitchel,  viii.  54.    Is  murdered,  114. 

*^ ,  t^T,  is  fufpendcd  by  the  court  of  high  commifiion,  in  the  reign 

of  James  II.  for  preaching  againii;  popery,  viii.  255,. 

Sbaiv^  Dr.  procured 'by  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  to  declare  his  brother 
EdU'ard  illegitimate,  in  a  fermon  at  Sc«  Paul\  iii.  277^  111  fuccefs 
of  this  fcheme,  278* 

iheef,  the  number  uf,  reHrided  by  ftatute,  iv.  277.  Sir  Thomas  More's 
cenfure  of  the  exceflive  breeding  of,  328, 

SberfeUy  recorder  of  Salifbury,  is  profecuted  in  the  flar-chamber  for 
breaking  a  painted  church  window,,  vi.  290. 

Sheriffs^  the  primitive  nature  of  their  office,,  ii.  270. 

^hip-money,  fird  levied  in  England,  i.  142.  Impofed  on  occaHon  of 
the  Spaniih  invafion,  v.  461.  Firfl  levied  by  Charles  I.  vi.  22;.  Is 
extended  over  the  whole  kingdom,  301.  Trial  of  John  Hainb4ea, 
iox^  rcfuYing  to  pay  it,  31 5,  The  ftierlfFs  voted  delinquents  for 
afTeffing  it,  by  the  commons,  372.     Is  declared  illegal,  380. 

Bhippingy  ilate  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it.  496.  Caufe  of  its 
decay  at  that  time,  ib.      See  Na'vy. 

Sbirley^  Dr»  and  Fag,  a  member. of  the  houfe  of  commons,  great  dif- 
putes  between  the  two  houfes,  occafioned  by,  viii.  14. 

Sbore,  Jane,  accufed  by  the  dflke  of  Gloucefter  in  council,  iii.  274. 
Remarks  on  the  accounts  given  of  her,  ib,  noti.     \\tv  hiftory,  276! 

Sbre-wjburyy  battle  of,  between  Henry  IV.  and  young  Piercy,  iii.  71. 

— ,    countefs  of,    her  fcandalous   reports   of   queen   Elizaberh, 

communicated  to  Elizabeth  by  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  v.  506. 

--,  earl  of,  is  added  to  the  privy  council  for  the  confideratioil 


of  the  cafe  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  v.  144.  Mary  committed  lq 
his  cuftody  at  Tedbury,  146.  She  is  removed  from  his  care  on  ac- 
count of  his  indulgence  to  her,  258.  Is  appointed  to  attend  on  her 
execation,  311. 

~;  earl  of,  renoances  the  catholic  religioni  and  joins  the  prince 


of  Orange,  viii.  284. 
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Sicitj,  tranraAions  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  and  l^hilip  of  France^ 
during  their  wintering  there,  on  their  way  to  the  crufade^  ii,  9.  The 
pope's  contefts  with  the  emperor  Frederic  concerning,  171.  Is 
ofEered,  by  the  pope,  to  Richard  eail  of  Cornwal,  who  refofes  it,  s^. 
Is  accepted  by  Henry  IIL  for  his  fecond  fon  Edmond,  172.  The 
heavy  debt  incurred  by  Henry^  in  alTerting  this  grant,  iS.  A  crofade 
publiihed  againft,  by  the  pope,  173. 

Bidnty,  Algerpon,  fecretly  negotiates  with  France,  and  receives  bribes 
and  prefents  from  that  court,  viii.  43,  note.  Enters  into  the  duke  of 
Monmouth's  confpiracy,  185.  Review  of  his  life  and  charader,  196. 
Is  tried,  ib*     His  defence,  197.     Is  executed,  198. 

■  ,    Sir  Henry,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  reduces  Shan  Oneale^ 

V.  399.     His  vigilant  adminillration,  ib* 

',  Sir  Philip,  writes  to  queen  Elizabeth,  to  diOTuade  her  from 


marrying  the  duke  of  Anjou,  v.  244.     Is  made  governor  of  Fiuihing, 

273.     His  death  and  charader,  276. 
Sigeberty  king  of  Eaft  Anglia,  reftores  Chriflianity  in  hiskingdom,  and 

faid  to  found  the  univerHty  of  Cambridge,  i.  46. 
— ,  king  of  WeiTex,  depofed  for  his  bad  adminiflration,  i.  55.    His 

bafe  ingratitude  to  his  proce<flor^  ib.    Revenged  upon  him,  56. 
Sigefert,  a  Northumbrian  pirate,  routed  by  Alfred,  i.  89. 
Silver,     Stc  Monej. 
Simier,  is  fent  over  by  the  duke  of  Anjou »  to  profecute  his  fait  with 

c^ueen  Elizabeth^  v.  239.      His  art  in   rendering  his  converfad(H» 

agreeable  to  her,  240.     Difcovers  Lcicefter's  marriage  to  the  queen, 

ib*     Is  taken  under  the  queen's  immediate  protedtion,  on  Leicefler'i 

attempting  his  life,  ib. 
Simnel^  Lambert,  a  baker's  fon,  becomes  the  initrument  of  Simon  the 

priell  todifturb  the  government  of  Henry  VII.  iii.  323.     Opens  his 

pretentions  in  Ireland,  as  -earl  of  Warwic,  which  revolts  under  him,. 

325.    Crowned  at  Dublin,  as  Edward  VI.  ib.     Receives  forces  from 

the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  328.     Invades  England,  329.     Defeated 

at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  ib.     Becomes  fcullion  to  the  king,  and  is 

promiBted  to  be  his  falconer,  330. 
Simon,  Richard,  a  prleil,  concerts  the  pretentions  of  Lambert  Simnel, 

againit  Henry  VII.  iii.  323.      Carries  his  pupil  to  Ireland,  which 

revolts,  325.     Why  only  confined,  on  Simnel 's  overthrow,  330. 
Sinclair^  Oliver,  fayourice  of  James  V.  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 

Scots  army,  iv.  329.     Is  defeated  by  the  Englifh  at  Soiway,  ib, 
SindercQ/ae^  is  condemned  for  attempting  the  life  of  Oliver  Cromwel, 

vii.  282.     Poifons  himfelf,   284. 
^irnames^  when  introduced  into  England,  ii.  140. 
SithriCf  a  Danifli  nobleman,  appointed  king  of  Northumberland,  by 

Atheldan,  i.  104.     Pate  of  his  fons,  /^. 
Sfivardf  duke  of  Northumberland,  his  hiflory,  i.  168. 
Six  articles^  law  of.     See  Articles. 
Skinner^  applies  to  the  houfe  of  lords  for  redrefs  againft  the  Baft  India 

company,  and  is  taken  into  cuftody  by  the  commons,  vii.  454. 
Slavetf  or  villains,  how  contidered  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  2iu 

Two  kinds  of,  ib. 

Smalcalde, 
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SmalcaUef  a  letgve  of  che  proteflant  princes  of  Germtny  formed  there, 
iv.  99«    Money  remitted  to  the  league  by  Henry  VIII.  142. 

Smyrna  JUitt  Dotch,  attacked  by  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  vii.  47^. 

Sociifj,  civil,  more  probity  to  be  found  in,  than  among  rude  and  bar* 
barons  nations,  i.  222. 

SgJalitium^  or  Saxon  bond  of  com pad^,  defcribed,  i.  206. 

SoUiirs,  common,  their  pay  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  ii.  497*  note. 
Whence  their  chief  emoluments  arofe,  1^. 

Solehay^  battle  of,  l^etween  the  Englifh  and  French  fleets,  and  De  Ruiter, 
the  Dutch  admiral,  vii.  485. 

S^l'way,  battle  of,  between  the  £ng]i(h  and  Scots,  iv.  229. 

Solyman^  fultan,  conquers  Hungary,  and  befieges  Vienna,  iv.  99. 

Somerfit,  duke  of,  governor  of  Normandy,  obliged  to  furrender  Rotten, 
and  the  reft  of  che  province,  to  Charles  VII.  iii.  176.  Succeeds  the 
duke  of  Suffolk  in  his  influence  with  Henry  VI.  and  his  queen,  i8B« 
Sent  to  the  Tower,  199.    Killed  at  the  firft  battle  of  St.  Alban's, 

200, 

-,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  proteftor  daring  the  minority  of  Ed- 
ward VL  created  duke  of,  iv.  284.  Procures  his  authority  to l^e  con- 
firmed by  patent,  286.  Favours  the  eftablifhment  of  the  reformation, 
288.  Appoints  a  vifitation  of  diocefes,  291.  Makes  preparation  for 
the  war  with  Scotland,  299.  Pubiifhes  a  manifeflo,  300.  Advancei 
toward  Edinburgh,  joi.  Defeats  the  Scots  at  the  battle  of  Pinkey, 
303.  Leaves  Warwic  to  treat  for  an  accommodation,  and  returns 
to  England,  306.  Calls  a  parliament,  ib,  Pafles  laws  favourable 
CO  the  reformation,  307.     SupprefTes  fome  popifh  ceremonies,  308* 

'  Orders  Haddington  to  be  fortified  and  garrifoned,  310.  Is  informed 
of, his  brother's  cabals  againft  him,  114,  Commits  him  to  the 
Tower,  and  orders  a  profecution  of  him,  318.  Signs  the  warrant 
for  his  execution,  320.  Appoints  a  commiffion  to  inquire  concern- 
ing iDclofures,  329.  Infurreflions  of  the  peopl*?,  ib.  Endeavours 
at  an  alliance  with  the  emperor,  bnt  js  difappointed,  333.  Is  op* 
pofed  in  his  intention  to  conclude  a  peace  with  France  and  Scotland, 
334. '  His  haughty  exertion  of  his  authority  excites  cabals  again fl 
him,  3^^.  Becomes  obnoxious  for  courting  popular  favour,  ib» 
Demoliihes  churches,  to  build  a  palace  with  the  materials,  336.  A 
confpiracy  formed  again!!  him  at  Ely-houfe,  ib.  Removes  the  king 
to  Windfor,  ahd  prepares  for  his  defence,  337.  Is  deferred  by  all 
but  Paget  and  Cranmer,  and  defpairs,  ib.  Is  fent  to  the  Tower. 
338.  ConfefTes  on  his  knees  before  the  council,  the  charges  laid 
againft  him ;  is  deprived  of  his  offices,  and  fined,  340.  Is  re-admitted 
to  che  council,  ib.  Marries  his  daughter  to  the  lord  Dudley^  (on  to 
Warwic,  ib.  The  fchemes  of  Northumberland  to  ruin  him,  351. 
Is  arrefted,  together  with  his  duchefs  and  friends,  ib.  The  charges 
againft  him, /^.  Is  tried,  352.  Executed,  353.  His  character,  and 
rcfledtions  on  his  fate,  ib, 

,  Carre,  vifcount  Rochefter,  created  earl  of^  vi.  70.     Is  infti- 

» gated  by  his  lady  to  procure  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  to  be  poifoned, 
ib.  is  ftung  with  remorfe,  and  declines  in  the  king's  favour,  75. 
Is  conviAed  of  Overbury's  death,  77.  Is  pirdoned,  and  dies  in  ob- 
fcurity,  78. 
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ScufhaMpto9f  Wriotbefely,  chancellor,  and  one  of  the  regency «  doriirg 
the  minoriiy  of  Edward  VI.  created  earl  of,  iv.  284.  Puts  the  gmc 
feal  in  commiiliOQ,  28;.  Is  deprived  of  tjie  chancello/(hip,  and  re- 
moved from  the  council,  286.  Is  re-^admitced  to  the  couoci),  and 
cabals  with  Warwic  sgainft^he  prgtedor,  336.  Enters  into  a  plot 
againd  him  at  £Iy-houfej  337.  Retires  from  the  council,  and  diet 
of  vexation,  '339. 
■  ,  earl  of,  attends  the  earl  of  Eflex  to  Ireland,  who  makes  him 

.    general  of  horft,  v.  404.     Is  difplaced  by  the  queen^s  orders,  406. 
Enters  inia  EfiVx's  confpiracy  at'Drury-houfe,  423.     Is  tried  with 
Effex,  and  condemned,  427.     Is  fpared,  but  detained  in  prifon,  432. 
S/niftt  ftate  of,  at  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  iii.  333.     Sec 
Ferdinand  of  Arrggon.     Leagues  with  the  Italian  ftates  againfl  France. 
368.     Obtains  poifefEon  of  the  kingdoip  of  Naples,  414.     Death  of 
Ferdinand,  and  acceflion  of  his  grandfon  Charles,  iv.  12.  See  Cifr^rr/zj  V. 
Acquires  the  linal  poffcflion  of  Navarre,   25.     The  kingdom  of,  re- 
iigned   by  the  emperor  Charles  V.   to   his  fon    Philip,  425.     See 
Philip  II.     Charles  retires  to  the  monaftcry  of  St.  Jull,  in  Ji^remadura, 
ib,     Vidory  of  St.  Quintin,  434.     Peace  of  CateauCambrefis,  v.  16. 
Philip  vows  to  fpend  his  life  in   the  extirpation  of  hcrefy,  6^.     His 
cruel  perfecalion  of  heretics,    ib.     Its  flourilhing  flate  and  power  at 
this  time,   172.     The  invincible  armada  fitted  out  for  the  C'  nqueft  of 
England,  333.     This  fleet  deftroyed,   343.     Cadiz  taken  ana  pka- 
dered  by  the  Enj>li(h,  380.     The  harbour  of  Cerimbra  attacked,  and 
a  richcarrack  taken  there,  444.     Peace  concluded  with  Engldnd,  vi. 
•        ^7,     Acknowledges  the  independency  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
concludes  a  truce  with  them  for  twelve  years,  44.     Arrival  of  prince 
Charles  there,  to  profecute  his  marriage  with  the  Infanta,  133.     The 
match  broke  off  by  Ijuckinghaip,  137.     Acknowjedges  the  republican 
government  of  England,  vii.  250.     The  Rngli(h  a  robaflad  or  murdered 
there  by  baniflied  royalifts,  ib.     Revolt  of  Portugal,  and  other  ill  fuc- 
cefres,25i.     Declares  war  againfl  England,  on  the  feizureof  Jamaica, 
255.     '1  he  galleons  taken  and  deftroyed  at  Cadiz,    257.     A  fleet 
burnt  in  Santa  Cruz  harbour,  ib.     W«r  with  France,  431.     Its  fitua- 
tion  at  the  time  of  the  congrefs  of  Nimej^uen,  and  motives  of  hattrn- 
ing  the  treaty  there,  viii.  22.     'I'he  treaty  of  Nimeguen  concluded, 
46.     Declares  war  againil  France,  296. 
Spalaio,  archbifhop  of,  comes  to  England,  turns  proteHant,  elcapes  tQ 

Italy,  and  dies  in  confinement,  vi.  197.    . 
Speaker  of  the  liou/e  0/ Commons,  firli  appointment  of,  iii.  3. 
Spen/er^  his  charader  as  a  poet,  v.  492. 
Spcnfer.     See  Dcfpencer, 
Spraoue,  admiral  Sir  Edward,  is  killed  in  the  cngageoiept  with  tb« 

Dutch  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  vii.  509. 
Spurs,  battle  of,  between  the  tropps  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  duke  of 

Longueville,  iii.  435. 
St.MunU,  the  monallery  of,  by  whom  endowed,  i.  45.     Obfcrvatiocs 
on  the  petition  of  the  borough  of,  to  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  F^- 
ward  11.  ii.  5Q8.     Battle  of,  between  ficnry  VI.  and  Richard  duko 
pf  York,  iii.  ?0Q.     Cctw?en,^ueco  Majgar^t,  aii4  ibc  carl  of  War- 
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$/.  Jn^inut,  Wiibart  the  reformer  burnt  there,  by  cardinal  Beaton, 
iv.  297.  The  cardinal  afTaffinatcd  there,  i^.  Is  furrondered  to  the 
queen  dowager  of  Scotland,  299.  Curious  refolutiop  of  a  fcholaitic 
■  debate  there,  by  the  fnb-prior's  fervan^  460.  Walter  Mill  burnt 
there,  v.  23.  A  meeting  of  bUhops  and  clergy  fummoned  there  by 
king  Jam6s,  vi.  90.  • 

,  prior, of,  attends  the  queen  regent  of  Scotland,  in  her  en- 
deavour to  fqpprefs  the  riots  of  the  reformers,  v.  27.     Joins  the  aflb- 
ciation  termed  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord,  30. 
^t.Juhin,  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Britanny  and  the  French, 

ill.  342. 
St.  Barthohmetw,  maflacre  of  the  Hugonots  at  Paris,  on  the  eve  of  that 

day,  V.  205. 
St»  Dennis,  battle  of,    between  the  conftable  Montmorency,  and  the 
prince  of  Con de,  v.  1S6.     Battle  of,  between  the  prince  of  OraDge^ 
and  marefchal  Luxembourg,  viii.  46. 
St.  Difier  taken  by  the  emperor  Charles  V,  iv.  247. 
St.  idmonjbury,  a  confederacy  of  the  barons  formed  there,  by  cardinal 
Langton,  to  aflert  their  privileges  againll  the  oppreffionsof  kingjohn, 
ii.  70. 
St,  Giles,  tutelar  faint  of  Edinburgh,  riot  of  proteftants  there  on  the 

feUival  of,  v.  24. 
St.  John,  his  ineiFe£)tual  negotiations  with  the  States- general  of  the 
United  Provinces,  yii.  909.     Excites  a  quarjel  between  the  Common* 
wealth  and  the  States,  ib. 
m.  of  Jerufalem^the  knights  of,  refufe  to  furrender  their  revenues 

to  Henry  VIII.  iv.  205.     Theorderdifibived  by  parliament,  t^. 
St.  Omer^Sf  the  prince  of  Orange  defeated  there  by  marefchal  Luxem« 

boorg,  viii.  27. 
St.  ^intin,  battle  of,  between  the  conftable  Montmorency,  and  the 

Spaniiharmy,  under  Philibert  duke  of  Savoy,  iv.  434. 
Stafford,  lord  vifcount,  is  tried  for  the  popifh  plot,  viii.  14Q.     Is  con- 

demned,   14^.     Executed,  144. 
Standard,  battle  of,  i.  357. 

Stanley,  lord,  fufpedted  j)y  Richard  III.  of  favouring  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, ii.  294.  His  Ton  retained  by  Richard  as  the  pledge  of  his 
fidelity,  ib.  His  ambiguous  condudl  previous  to  the  battle  of  Bof- 
worth,  ib.  Declares  for  Richmond,  foon  after  the  commencement  of 
theaflion,  ib.     Created  earl  of  Derby,  314. 

-q ,  William,  governor  of  Deventer,  betrays  the  place,  and  deferts 

with  his  whole  garrifon  to  the  Spaniards,  v.  328. 

-,  Sir  William,  prefcnis  the  earl  of  Richmond  with  Richard  III.'s 


crown*  found  in  Bofworth  field,  iii.  307.  Detected  by  Sir  Robert 
Clifford  in  abetting  Perkin  Warbec,  362.     Tried  and  executed,  363. 

Stannary  Courts  fupprciTed  by  the  long  parliament,  vi.  422. 

Star-chamber,  the  jurifdidion  of,  how  founded,  and  when  eftablifhed, 
iii.  397.  .  The  nature  of  that  juri(diAion  explained,  V.  453.  Its  an- 
tiquity,  vi.  159.  Its  authority  not  limited  by  any  precife  law  or 
Itatute,   160.     Oppreffive  fentencea  of  this  court,  295,  298,  303,  313. 

,   Its  proceedings  condemned  by  the  commons,  373.     Its  fentence  on 
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€%riy,  gi.  Penetrates  almoft  to  Paris*  52.  Is  feat  by  Henry  to  fap« 
prefs  Dr.  Mackrei's  infurredion,  171.  Dies*  255.  The  king's cka-^ 
ra^er  of  hltn,  256.  * 

ittffelk,  the  marquib  ofDorfet  created  duke  of,  iv.  361 .  For  his  daogli<» 
ters,  Jane  and  Catharine^  fee  Grey.  Is  appointed  to  command  the 
army»  to  defend  his  daughter  Jane's  preceniions,  370.  The  command 
taken  by  Northumberland,  ib.  Declares  for  queen  Mary,  372.  Is 
apprehended,  but  releafetl,  ih.  373.  Engages  in  aconfpiracy  againU 
Mary,  389.    Is  taken  prifoner,  ih.    Is  cried  and  executed,  393.    . 

■  ,  lord,  and  lord  chamberlain,  is  ordered  tofearchthe  vaults  under 

tbe  parliament-houfe,  and  difcovers  the  powder  incemied  to  blow  up 

^     king  and  parliament,  vi.  35. 

■■  ,  earl  of.  his  daughter  married  to  the  earl  of  EiTex,  vi.  67.    Se« 

Carre  and  EJex.     Succeeds  Saliibury  as  treafurer,  71. 

Suits  in  forma  pauperis  9  firll  given  to  the  poor,  iii.  398. 

Sunday  J  fports  and  exercifes  allowed  on,  by  proclamation  of  Tames  I.  vi. 
92.  The  puritans  diilinguifh  chemfelves  by  terming  it  the  Sahbaebp 
211.  An  edidt  for  fports  on,  renewed  by  Charles  I.  299. 
.  Zunderlandy  earl  of,  is  made  fecretary  of  (late,  viii.  102.  Remarks  on 
his  condudl,  175.  Is  fuppofed  to  have  entered  into  a  correfpondeoce 
with  the  prince  of  Orange,  294. 

Supplies^  extraordinary,  the  amount  of  thofe  granted  to  James  I.  by  par- 
liament, vi.  172.     SeeRe*venue. 

Bmrienne^  Sir  Francis,  refufcs  obedience  to  Henry  VP.s  order  xcf^  furrender 
Maine  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  iii.  ly^*  Reduced  to  capitulate  by  Da. 
nois,  ib.    Retires  into  firicaony,  ib* 

Surrey^  earl  of,  encourages  Henry  VIII.  in  bis  pleafures,iii.  410.  Col* 
lefts  ^n  army,  and  marches  to  oppofe  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  43S.  De- 
feats James  at  the  battle  of  Flouden,  439.  Created  duke  of  Norfolk, 
440.     See  Norfolk. 

'9  lord  Howard,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  made  earl  of,  iJi. 
440.  Is  made  admiral  of  England,  and  by  the  emperor  Charles  V, 
admiral  of  the  Imperial  dominions,  iv.  40.  Commands  the  Englifh 
incuriions  into  France,  41,  Commands  in  the  invafion  of  Scotland, 
43.  His  charadler,  ;i6i.  Is  made  governor  of  Boulogne,  but  after- 
wards difplaced,  zSz.  The  motives  of  Henry's  avcriion  to  him,  #t 
His  accufation  and  execution,  ib, 

SuJlex,hi&OTy  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  i.  52. 

•— — ,  earl  of,  is  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners  to  hear  the 
caufe  between  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  Murray  the  regent,  v.  134. 
Marches  againft  the  northern  infurgents,  164.  Is  fent  with  forces  to 
Scotland,  to  check  the  progrefs  of  Mary's  party,  16S.  Writes  to 
Scotland,  in  order  to  fruftrate  the  treaty  entered  into  by  Mary  with 
Elizabeth,  170. 

Swarti  Martin,  fent  with  forces  by  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  to  the  aiCd- 
ance  of  Lambert  Simnel,  iii.  328.  Defeated  and  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Stoke,  330. 

$%v§atingfcknefs^  iirft  appearance  of,  iii.  314,  Appears  again,  iv.  |8,  note* 

S'Weyn,  king  o4  Denmark,  his  invafion  of  England,  in  coojundion  with 
yiave  king  of  Norway,  i.  132.     Iliads  tribute  of  Eihdrcd,  aod  de- 

part*. 
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parts,  I  ^3.  Sabfeqaent  invafions  by  him,  134.  141.  Dies  at  Gainf- 
borough,  144. 

Sweden^  acceflion  of  Charles  X.  by  the  refi^nation  of  queen  Chriftina^ 
and  his  foccefTes  in  the  north,  vii,  246.  Peace  coocltuied  with  Den- 
mark, by  the  mediation  of  the  Englifh  and  Dntch,  304.  Joins  in 
the  triple  league,  435.     Is  detached  from  it  by  France,  480. 

Stvi/sy  league  with  pope  Jalias  II.  againil  the  French,  iii.  416.  Drive 
the  French  oat  of  Milan,  and  reinflace  Maximilian  Sforza  in  that 
dachy,  424.  Excel  other  nations  in  their  infantry,  432.  Invade 
Burgundy,  435.  Deceived  in  a  treaty  by  Trerooiiillc  the  governor^ 
436.  Are  defeated  by  Francis  I.  of  France,  at  Marignan,  iv.  ^. 
A  body  of,  in  the  fervice  of  Francis,  defert  in  difguft,  54. 

Sjnods  held  in  England,  i.  64,  128,  267,271,  302,303,  318,  334,  345* 
358,  362,  391,  397.     ii.  17,  57,  192,  285.     Sec  Convocation^ 


T. 

^J I L LUGES,  levied  by  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  ii.  126. 

*^  Tancred^  natural  brother  to  ConlUncia,  queen  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
difpcHTefles  her  of  her  dominions,  ii.  9.  His  apprehenfions  on  th^  ar^ 
rival  of  the  crufaders,  Richard  I.  of  England,  and  Philip  of  France, 
who  are  obliged  to  winter  at  Meilinaj  ih.  His  infidioasr  behaviour  to- 
ward his  gueih,  11. 

Tangier^  the  fortrefs  of,  yielded  to  Charles  II.  as  part  of  the  dowry  with 
the  princefs  Catharine  of  Portugal,  vii.  378.  Is  demoliihed  and  aban- 
doned, vlii   156. 

Taniftry^  in  the  Jrifh  cuftoms,  explained,  \i.  99,     Is  abolifhed,  ih. 

Taxes,  how  impofed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  ii.  323. <  Are  arbitrarily 
increafed  by  Edward  III.  491.  Never  impofed  without  confent  of 
parliament,  by  the  houfe  oi  Lancafter,  iii.  122.  OppreOively  raifed 
by  Henry  VIII.  under  the  name  of  loans,  iv.  46. '  Exorbitant  levies 
of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  322,  note,  A  review  of  thofe  impofed 
during  the  time  of  the  commoniirealih,  vii.  337. 

Taylor,  parfon  of  Hadley,  burnt  for  herefy,  iv.  412. 

'  ,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  violently  thrud  out  of  the  parliament  houfb 
for  refilling  to  kneel  at  the  celebration  of  mafs,  iv.  379. 

Templars,  knights,  charader  of  that  order,  ii.  361.  Their  cruel  treat- 
ment by  Philip  the  Fair,  of  France,  362.  The  order  aboliihed  by 
pope  Clement  V.  364. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  refident  at  Brullels,  is  fent  to  the.  Hague,  to  con- 
cert an  oppofition  to  the  French  conqueils  in  the  Netherlands,  vii, 
433.  His  negotiations  with  De  Wit,  i^.  Concludej  the  triple  al- 
liance with  the  States  of  Sweden,  435.  Is  fent  plenipotentiary  to 
'  the  treaty  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  436.  Is  vifited  by  De  Wit,  and  the 
infornnation  he  brings  to  him,  463.  Is  recalled  from  the  Hague, 
466       His  remonflrance    to    the  king    on    being   appointed    am« 

-'  baifador  to  the  States,  viii.  7.  Is  fent  to  the  congrefs  at  Nime- 
guen,  21.  His  rempnilrance  to  the  king,  refpeding  an  alliance 
againil  France,  37,   38.     Concludes  an  alliance,  with  the  Scutes,  to 

oblige 
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oblige  horns  to  comply  with  the  treaty  of  NimegoeD,  42.     AMfes 

the  king  to  form  a  new  council^  loi.     His  character  as  a  writer,  337, 
His  death,  /^. 

TeMihehrtryt  battle  of,  between  king  Henry  I.  and  duke  Robert,  i,  524. 

S'enures,  feudal,  the  nature  and  principles  of,  explained,  ii.  103. 

Terouane,  befieged  by  Henry  Vlll.  iii.  434.  Extraordinary  relief  brought 
them,  f^.     Capitulates,  43^. 

fifi  aft  paffcd,  vii.  505.  The  duke  of  York  fee  aiide  by  it,  506.  A 
new  one  paiTed^  with  an  exception  in  the  doke  of  York's  fdvoor,  viii. 
83  Is  difpenfed  with  by  James  II.  2^9.  His  privilege  of  difpenitng 
with  it,  confirmed  in 'the  cafe  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  244. 

7iwifjhury^  battle  of,  between  Edward  IV.  and  queen  Margaret's 
army,  iii.  250. 

V'txii,  engagement  between  prince  Rupert  and  De  Ruiter,  at  the  month 
of,  vii.  508. 

Shanes,  among  the  Saxons,  import  of  that.diftinftion,  i.  208. 

I'btatrei^  cauie  of  the  licenlioufnefs  of,  after  the  reftoration,  viii.  334, 
How  corredled,  335. 

^i^#/3r,  when  firft  made  capital  ^n  England,  i.  346. 

^hiohald,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  mcde  legate  in  England,  i.  366. 
Refufes  to  anoint  EuHace  as  king  Stephen's  heir,  368^.  Favoured  by 
Henry  II.  on  this  account,  383. 

Tl^tfi/tfr^,  archbifbop  of  Canterbury,  calls  a  fynod  at  Hatfield  againft  the 
herefy  of  the  Pjlonoihelices,  i.  64. 

^bcuhujky  cbunt  de,  defpoiled  of  his  dominions  for  proteAing  the  AlbU 
genfes,  ii.  67. 

^bomai  a  Becketj  his  hiflory  previous  to  his  preferment,  i.  383.  Ap- 
pointed chancellor,  384.  Hi?  magnificent  way  of  life,  ib.  Goes 
ambaiTador  to  France,  385.  In  (lance  of  the  king^s  familiarity  with 
him,  386.  Promoted  toCanterbiiry,/^.  His  aifumed  fandity  on  this 
occafion,  ib.  His  attacks  on  the  earl  of  Clare,  and  William  of  Eynf. 
£}rd,.  j88.  Oppofes  the  king  in  a  national  fynod,  ^192.  Is  prevailed 
4>n  to  lubfcribe.the  conftitutioos  of  Clarendon,  395.  His  forrow  for 
his  compliance,  396.  Sued  for  fome  lands,  and  his  behaviour  there- 
vpon,  397.  Condemned  for  contempt  at  the  council  of  Northampton, 
598.  Confults  with  his  fuffragans  about  a  fubfequent  demand  of 
money  made  on  him  by  the  king,  400.  His  extraordinary  vifit  to  the 
king,  401.  Appeals  to  the  pope,  and  leaves  the  kingdom,  403.  His 
reception  in  France,  404.  Hts  reprefentations  abroad,  406.  Excom- 
municates Henry'.s  miniiters,  407.  Obtains  a  legantine  commifSon^ 
ib.  InefFe£luai  treaties  of  pacification  between  him  and  the  king, 
410.  Is  reconciled  to  him,  41 1.  Oppofes  the  coronation  of  prince 
Henry  when  affociated  with  his  father,  412.  Sufpends  the  arch- 
biihop  of  York,  and  excommunicates  other  bi(hops  who  aiBft  at  the 
coronation,  413.  Murdered  at  the  altar,  417.  His  charader,  and 
that  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  ib.  Canonised  hy  pope  Alexander,  421. 
Pilgrimages  to  his  fhrine,  ib,  King  Henry  does  penance  at  it,  444. 
'  His  murderers  how  puniihed,  452.  The  extraordinary  devotion  paid 
to  his  fhrine,  iv.  181.  The  fiirine  pillaged,  and  Beckct's  bones  burnt 
byHcnry  Vm.  18;:.      " 

Tbm»si^ 
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nemendt  earl  of,  Ks  hiftory,  v.  400. 

TbrogmortWf  Sir  Nicholas,  is  tried  at  Guildhall,  on  accoont  of  Strf- 
folk's  confpiracy,  but  acqaitted,  iv.  393.  His  jury  crueHy  treated,  1 
394.  His  brother  Sir  John  convifted,  ih.  Is  releafed  from  confine- 
meot  by  Philip,  402.  Is  made  ambaifador  to  Paris,  and  fends  over 
jntelligence  of  thehoftile  ft^eafures  of  the  French  court,  v.  33.  Re- 
news his  application  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots  to  ratify  the  treaty 'of 
Edinburgh,  42.  Mary's  fpiritCNJ  declaration-  to  him  on  being  denied 
a  pailage  through  England  to  Scotland,  43.  Is  employed  by  EH«a- 
beth  toencoomge  an  infarre6lion  in  Scotland  againft  Mary,  90.  His 
prudent  management  in  this  affair  for  his  own  fecurity,  92.  Is  fent 
am baflador  to. Scotland,  on  the  captivity  of  Mary,  121.  The  tenor 
of  his  commiflion,  ib.  Is  ordered  not  to  aflift  at  the  corooatiea  of 
the  young  king  Jamer  VI.  125. 

^ihit^^  John,  earl  of  Worcefter.     Sec  JVorcefter, 

^illagi.     See  Agriculture, 

STime^  how  mealured  by  king  Alfred,  i.  97. 

Ttndal  flies  to  Antwerp,  from  the  power  of  Henry  VIII.  it.  t3o« 
Makes  a  tranflation  of  the  fcriptures,  1 3 1.  Is  artfully  fopplied  witk 
money  to  perfeftit,  by  Tonftal  biihop  of  London,  ib» 

Tobac<o,  when  firft  introduced  into  England,  v.  275. 

ToierAtion,  not  a  prieftly  virtue,  iii.  119.  The  popular  arguments  for 
and  againft,  occafioned  by  the  debates  between  cardinal  Pole  and 
bifhop  Gardiner  on  that  fubjedl,  iv.  406.  The  chief  caufe  and 
origin  of  it,  vi.  165. 

Tomlin/oM,  colonel,  the  fpeech  of  Charles  I.  to,  at  his  execution,  vik 
143. 

Tongue^  Dr.  hit  chara^er,  and  his  intelligence  concerning  the  popiih 
plot,  viii.  63.  Is  recommended  by  the  houfe  of  commons  for  chureh- 
preferment,  132. 

Tonnage  and  poundage  granted  by  parliament  to  Henry  V.  for  fife,  Iii. 
104.  Granted  in  like  manner  to  Richard  III.  290.  To  Henry  VII. 
$i9.  The  duties  of,  arbitrarily  levied  by  Henry  VIII.  iv.  272, 
Remarks  on  the  flatute  granting  thefe  daties  to  him,  i6.  The  long 
pofTelOon  of  the  duties  occaiions  them  to  be  coniidered  by  the  princes 
as  their  proper  right  and  inheritance,  vi.  50.  A  (hort  hiftory  of  theft 
grants,  268.  Are  levied  by  Charles  I.  after  the  expiration  of  the 
grant  of  them,  269.  The  fpeakerof  thecommoiM  forcibly  detaitked 
until  the  paifing  a  remonftrance  againft  them,  278.  A  limited  grant 
of,  made  by  the  commons,  394.  Are  granted  to  Charles  II.  for  iife» 
Tit.  354. 

Venftaly  bifhop  of  London,  is  fent  by  Henry  VIH.  to  Madrid,  am* 
bsfi'ador  to  the.  emperor  Charles  V.  iv.  60.  Buys  up  ail  Tindal's^ 
firft  incorred  tranflation  of  the  fcriptures,  and  burns  them,  131.  His 
fcheme  in  ^  doing,  ib.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  regency  during  the 
minority  of  Edward  VI.  2 82.  is  difmifled  the  council  for  oppofing 
the  reformation,  293.    His  character,  356.     A  bill  of  attainder  paRsd 

-  againft  him  by  the  peers,  bat  rejected  by  the  commons,  357.  Is 
reflorcd  *to  his  fee  of  Durham  by  queen  Mary,  375. 

Torture  arbitrarily  inflif^ed  by  the  officers  of  ftaic  during  the  rtign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  v.  457. 
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Tofy^  tbe  origin  of  that  oame^  ts  a  party  diftin^Oy  viii.  126.  liia 
TteWs  of  that  party  in  oppofing  James  II.  and  their  plan  for  fettling 
the  government  on  hi$  abdication,  310. 

Tofii^  brother  to  Harold  duke  of  Northumberland,  his  fubje£ls  rebel 
again  ft  him,  i.  176.  Theyjuftify  themfelves  to  Harold,  who  went 
to  fupprefs  them,  ih.  Superfeded  by  Morcar,  iL  Retires  to  Flan- 
ders, 177.  Prepares  to  difturb  Harold's  government,  180.  His 
depredations  on  the  Engliih  coafls,  187.  Defeated  and  killed  by 
Harold,  188. 

Tournajt  in  Flanders,  is  befieged  by  Edward  III.  ii.  405.  Taken  by 
Henry  VIII.  iii.  437.  Wolfey  put  in  poiTeffioa  of  the  biibopric,  ib* 
Is  delivered  up  to  France,  iv.   14. 

^oumholtf  battle  of,  between  prince  Maurice  and  the  Spaniards,  v.  376. 

S^'ouirSi  truce  concluded  there  between  England  and  Charles  VII.  of 
France,  iii.   169. 

Teuton,  battle  of,  between  Edward  IV.  and  the  Lane ailrians,  iii.  218; 

Trait,  regulation  of,  ^mong  our  Saxon  ancedors,  i.  223.  A  board  of^ 
when  ereded,  viii.  329.     See  Commerce. 

Tranftamartt  Henry  count  de,  engages  Charles  king  of  France  to  in- 
vade his  brother  Peter  king  of  Caltile,  ii.  479.  Becomes  poflefied  of 
Callile  by  the  flight  of  his  brother,  476.  His  foldiers  defert  to  prince 
Edward,  477.  Is  defeated  by  Edward,  and  Peter  redored,  ih. 
Murders  Peter,  atfd  regains  the  kingdom,  '478.     See  Cafiile, 

Tran/ubftantiaiion,  the  point  of,  debated  in  convocation,  iv.  385.  The 
debate  renewed  at  Oxford,  ib. 

Traquaire^  earl  of,  goes  to  London  to  inform  Charles  of  the  tumults  in 
Scotland,  in  oppofition  to  the  canons  and  liturgy,  vi.  328.  Pro- 
rogues the  Scots  parliament,  347.  Intercepts  a  letter  from  the  mal-» 
contents  to  the  king  of  France,  345. 

Trea/on^  high,  the  cafes  of,  limited  by  law,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
ti.  487.  The  vigorous  and  contrary  ftatutes  agiind,  enadjd  by 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  parliaments,  ii^.  269.  A  levere  law  againfl, 
pafled  by  the  lords,  but  altered  by  the  commons,  355.  The  fpecies 
of,  reftridled  by  parliament,  379.  Sututes  of  Elizabeth  concerning, 
V.  183. 

Treafurers^  an  account  of  thofe  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  156. 
During  that  of  Charles  I.  vii.  153. 

Trentt  the  council  of,  aii'embled,  iv.  293.     Is  transferred  to  Bologna, 

29+- 
Trejilian,  Sir  Robert,  gives  his  opinion  againft  the  validity  of  Richard  II/5 

commiflion  to  Glouceller's  fadion,  iii.  18.     Executed  for  it,  21. 

Trenjes  taken  from  the  French  by  the  Imperialifls,  viii.  19; 

Trials  by  battle  allowed  by  Henry  II.  to  be  evaded  by  appeal  to  a  jury^ 
i.  450. 

Triple  alliance  formed  againft  Louis  XIV.  vii.  435. 

Triniiy  college,  Cambridge,  when,  and  by  whom  founded,  iv.  279. 

Tromp^  the  Dutch  admiral,  quarrels  with  Blake  in  Dover  road,  vii. 
212.  Engages  Blake,  ib.  He  and  Dc  Ruiter  defeat  Blake,  214^ 
Engages  Blake  for  three  days,  and  is  woriled,  but  fecures  the  mer- 
chant ihips  under  his  convoy,  21^.  Engages  Blak^  for  two  dayt« 
and  is  defeated,  235.    is  killed  in  an  engagement  with  Monk,  ib. 

Tromp^ 
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9r5m/,  ton  of  the  former,  fdftains  an  engagement  ag^nit  thd  duke'  o# 
York,  after  the  death  of  Opdam,  vii.  403.  He  and  De  Rotter  en- 
gage the  dake  of  Albemarle  four  days,  410.  U  defeated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  412.     Hiscommiifion  taken  from  him,  414*  . 

Vroje,  treaty  at,  between  Henry  V.  and  Philip  diike  of  fiurgundy,  iii. 
1 10.     Articles  of,  fpecified,  ih.     Reflexions  on  this  treaty,  111. 

^tiJor,  Sir  Owen,  marries  Catharine,  widow  of  Henry  V.  iii.  ng^ 
Taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Mordmer's  Crofs,  and  beheaded* 
-zio.  Remtrlu  on  the  admini^atioa  of  the  piioces  of  that  houfe^ 
vi.  561. 

9^Mmj  is  bombarded  by  admiral  Blake,  and  the  fhips  in  the  harbot^ 
burnt,  vii.  254. 

furenne,  marflial,  his  fucceiTes  in  Alface,  yii.  lo.  Prevents 'Montecu* 
cult  from  paffiog  the  Rhine,  17.     Is  killed,  i6, 

^MrAey,  commencement  of  the  trade  with,  by  a  company  eflabliflied  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  v.  479. 

^urttpiktSi  the  firft  law  for  the  ereding  of,  when  pafled,  viii.  339.    • 

^jUr,  Wat,  and  Jack  Straw,  heads  of  the  infurredtion  in  the  reigo  K)f 
JRichard  II.  aflemble  their  adherents  on  Blackheath,  iii.  8. .  Tyler 
has  a  conference  with  the  king  in  Smithfield,  9.  Is  killed  by  Wal- 
worth, mayor  of  London,  10. 

Wjrconnel,  earl  of,  his  charaAer,  and  violent  oppreffion  of  the  pro- 
teftants  in  Irelapd,  viii.  251.  is  made  lord-licmenant,  252.  Pr&« 
jeds  a  reverfal  of  the  adt  of  fettlement,  260. 

^jronif  earl  of,  his  charader,  v.  401.  Enters  into  a  correfpondence 
with  Spain,  and  heads  an  infurredtion  of  the  native  Jrifh  againU  thd 
Englilh,  402.  Defeats  the  Engltfli  under  Sir  Henry  fiagnal,  ib. 
His  conference  and  treaty  with  the  earl  of  Eflex,  408.  Breaks  the 
truce  on  the  return  of  EiTex  to  England,  412.  ia  driven  into  the 
SDoraiTes  by  lord  Mountjoy,  413.  Joins  the  Spaniards  who  invade 
Ireland,  A37.  Is  defeated  by  Moontjoy,  438.  Surrenders  himielf ' 
to  Mountjoy,  445.     Is  pardoned,  ib. 

TjmK  Sir  James,  murders  Edward  V.  and  the  duke  of  York  in  the 
Tower,  by.  orders  of  Richard  III.  iii.  280.  Proves  the  murders  by 
order  of  Henry  Vll.  on  account  of  Perkin  Warbcc's  impofture,  360W 
Executed  for  another  crime,  39a. 

•  !■■  -,  Walter,  accidentally  kills  William  Rufus  ^vichi  an  arrow,  i; 
307.     Joins  the  crufade  for  penance,  ib, 

Tjtbest  the  large  pretentions  the  Saxon  tii^xgy  formed  under  that  aarne^ 

^*  73-       •         .  . 
Tyfbittgj,  the  fubdivifions  of  counties  into»  by  Alfred,  for  ihe  regular 
adminifiration  of  juilice,  i.  92. 


V- 

T^ACARIUS  reads  public  ledlares  in  civil  law  at  Oxford,  under  the 

protedion  of  Theobald  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  iii.  299.  • 
P'agrants  are  puniQied  by  queen  Elizabeth  by  martial  law,  v.  455. 
VaUnce^  bilhop  of,  maternal  uncle  io  ^ueen  Eleanor,  made  chief  ml- 
niller  to  Henry  III.  ii.  163* 

VaUntim 
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FJmlini  fimtiUy  detains  the  fpeaker  of  the  hovfe  of  oonmoBS  la  bit 
chair»  until  the  paffiog  a  remonftraoce  agaiaft  tonnage  and  poundage, 
vi.  276.    His  fentence  by  the  court  of  king's  bench,  ik. 

Vm  Gbnttt  the  Dutch  admiral^,  is  purpofely  infuited  by  an  EngUih 
yacht,  vii.  473.  Is  kHled  by  the  earl  of  Sandwich  at  the  battle  of 
Soiebay,  485. 

Faui,  Sir  Harry,  fecretary,  his  iffipmdent  manner  of  urging  the  idng** 

demands  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  vi.  3  c 2.    Nonces  Strafford's  fpeech 

in  coundl,  found  amon^his  papers  by  his  fon,.  and  made  ufe  of  to 

condemn  Strafford,  407.    His  doubtful  depofitions  concerning  this 

,'paper,  408. 

..i— ,  Sir  Henry,  the  younger,  how  he  procured  the  condemnation  of 
the  earl  of  Strafford,  vi.  407.  Is  fent  by  the  parliament  with  offera 
to  negotiate  a  confederacy  with  the  Scots,  540.  His  cfaarader,  i6. 
Procures  the  foiemn  league  and  covenant  to  be  framed,  iS,  Becomes 
a  leader  of  the  independents,  vii.  21.  His  fpeech  in  parliament 
preparatory  to  the  felf-denying  ordinance,  2;.  Is  fent  with  other 
commiffloners  to  the  ifle  of  Wight,  to  treat  with  the  king,  121. 
His  remarks  on  the  king's  abilities,  122*  Is  named  one  of  the 
council  of  ffate  after  the  king's  death,  1 58.  Is  fent  with  other  com- 
miffioners  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  now  reduced  by  Monk, 
X08.  Encourages  difcontenu  againft  the  protedor,  242.  Is  confined 
by  the  long  parliament  oh  iu  reftoration,  314.  His  general  conduft 
and  behaviour,  it.  Is  excepted  from  the  aA  of  indemnity  on  the  re. 
ftoration,  353*    Is  tried,  380.    Is  executed,  383.    His  charaaer,  i ^. 

Farmne,  fenelchal  of  Normandy,  fent  by  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  with 

.  fome  forces,  to  the  aifiltance  of  Henry  VI.  of  England,  iii.  223. 
Geu  pofleffion  of  Alnwic>caflle  inJMorthnmberland,  ii. 

Fafals  under  feudal  tenure,  obliged  to  ranfom  their  fnperior  lord,  if 
in  captivity,  ii.  28*  The  ranfom  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  how 
levied,  /^. 

Vaffalagtt  the  origin  and  nature  of,  explained,  ii.  102.  Their  condi- 
rion  under  their  refpedive  lords,  1 10.  Military  fervice,  why  changed 
into  pecuniary  fupplies,  247. 

FaughMu^  an  outlaw  for  debt,  motives  for  confirming  his  eledion  to 
the  houfe  of  commons,  vi.  17. 

Vdalf  a  puritannical  clergyman,  his  cruel  perfecudon  for  writing 
againft  epifcopacy,  v.  466. 

Vilvft^  the  price  of,  in  queen  Elisabeth's  reign,  vi.  176. 

Vinablii  commands  the  forces  on  board  Penn's  fleet,  fent  to  the  Weft 
Indies,  vii.  254.  Is  routed  nt  St.  Domingo,  255.  Takes  Jamaica, 
and  is  fent  to  the  Tower,  1^. 

Vennerf  an  account  of  his  infurredtion,  vii.  363. 

Fere^  jSir  Francis,  is  made  governor  of  Flaming,  v.  375.  Commands 
the  Englifli  auxiliaries  at  the  battle  of  Tournholt,  376.  Defends 
Offend  again  ft  the  Spaniards,  v.  444,  noti. 

^^ ,  Robert  de,  earl  of  Oxford,  his  afcendancy  over  Richard  IF. 

iii,  14.     His  preferment  and  licentious  condu^,  15*    Defeated  by 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  ao. 

FerniMil,  battle  of,  between  th«  dakeof  Bedford  and  the  drl  of  6nchatt> 
iii.  1.31. 

Firvitu, 
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^gtybtfi  ^ace  of,  between  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  PhlHp  II.  of 
Sp9in»  V.  389. 

Fesaelayi  the  armies  of  RichaM  I.  of  Engtand,  and  Philip  of  France, 
intended  for  the  crofade,  rendes^vous  there,  ii.  7. 

n^or  IV.   popc'j  fee  Alexandtr  IIL 

Vidonntry  count  of  Limoges,  how  he  incurred  the  refentment  of 
Richard  I,  iit.  33.  l^  beAeged  by  him,  and  all  htsgarrifon  hanged, 
ib.     Richard  receives  his  death  wound  at  the  aflfault,  ib. 

yitnnty  John  de,  admiral  of  France,  fcnt  by  the  regency  of  Charles  VI. 
to  affift  the  Scots  in  invading  England,  liL  12.  Recarns  home  dif*^ 
gulled,   13. 

^/^0  taken  and. burnt  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  v.  350. 

Viliairu,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  what,  i.  211. 

FiUenage^  the' gradual  decay  of,  deduced  from  the  revival  of  the  arts, 
iii.  302.     No  remains  of,  left  at  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  304* 

Villiers,  George,  is  introduced  to  the  notice  of  James  I.  vi.  76.  Is 
made  cnp-bearer  to  him,  ib.  Is  made  duke  of  Buckingham,  79^ 
See  BMckingbam, 

FirgiU  Folydore,  canfe  of  his  antipathy  to  cardinal  Wolfey,  iv.  15. 

Virginia^  the  (irft  fettlers  planted  there  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  defert  it* 
V.  274.     Thefettlements  there  refumed  and  effedled,  vi.  187. 

Vlfier,  a  company  formed  in  London  for  planting  colonies  jn,  on  its 
falling  to  the  crown  by  attainders,  vi.  60.     An  infurre&ion  of  the 

.   Irifh,  and  mafiacre  of  the  Engiilh  there,  436,  437.     See  Inland. 

Union  of  England  and  Scotland  attempted  by  k.ing  James  1.  vi.  25. 
Commiffioners  appointed  to  treat  of  it,  ib. 

Uniformity,  the  ad  of,  paffed,  vii.  374.  The  penalties  of,  in* 
creafed,  396. 

Vni<oerfities^  their  revenues"  granted  to  Henry  VIIL  by  parliament^ 
but  declined  by  him,  iv.  2;i. 

United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  commencement  of  their 
alTociaiion  againfl  the  dominion  of  Spain,  v.  219.  Pacification  of 
Ghent,  219.  Conclude  a  treaty  with  queen  Eli^beth,  221.  Again 
implore  the  protedion  of  Elizabeth,  269.  Conditions  of  her  league 
with  them,  271.  Are  reproved  by  Elizabeth  for  the  extraordinary 
honours  bellowed  on  Leiceiler,  commander  of  the  Engliih  forces^ 
273.  Are  difpleafed  with  Leicefter,  277.  And  jealous  of  the  ia- 
tendons  of  Elizabeth,  329.  The  earl  of  Leicefter  recalled,  ib.  Th« 
government  of,  conferred  on  prince  Maurice,  ib.  Conclude  a  new 
treaty  with  Elizabeth,  375.  Another,  393.  A  treaty  between 
James  I.  and  Henry  IV.  for  the  fupport  of,  vi.  7.  Their  freedont 
acknowledged  by  Spain,  and  a  truce  of  twelve  years  concluded,  44. 
Banilh  Vorftius,  an  Arminian,  to  gratify  James,  57.  Are  induced 
to  pra£life  feverities  againft  bigots,  ib.  Obtain  of  James  a  re- 
fignation  of  the  cautionary  towns,  80.  Acquire  their  full  freedom 
by  this  refticution,  82.  Renew  the  war  with  Span,  and  receive 
forces  from  England,  150.  Cruelties  exercifed  by  the  Dutch  on  the 
Englifh  favors  at  Amboyna,  185.  Their  herring-buiTes  attacked 
by  the  EngliQi,  and  a  fine  paid  for  the  lic^nfe  of  fi&inj^,  306.  Ar^ 
obliged  to  remove  Charles  II.  after  the  murder  of  Doriflaus,  vii.  172. 
Vol.  VIII.  N  a  Decline 
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Decline  the  propofed  coalition  with  the  Engliih  eommoowealtb^  2i#. 
Their  (hips  taken  by  the  Englifh,  211.  Engagement  becweea 
Ttomp  and  Blake,  212.  Their  apology  rejc&ed  by  the  £ngiifli 
comoion wealth,  213.  See  Tromp^  De  Ruiter,  Sec.  Make  peace  with 
Cromwel,  236.  Review  of  their  ccndoA  toward  the  Englifli,  397. 
Nova  Belgia  taken  from  them,  399.  Order  De  Ruicer  to  attack  the 
Eoglifh  fettlemcntSy  400.  Their  ihipa  feized  by  the  Engliih,  401. 
War  declared  againft  them  by  the  Englifti,  402.  Treaty  of  Breda, 
419.  Triple  alliance,  435.  Charles  determines  to  qoarrel  witk 
them,  in  virtue  of  his  league  with  France,  472.  Their  Smyrna  fleet 
attacked  by  the  Englilh,  478:  War  declared  by  England,  479. 
War  declared  by  France,  480.  Their  defeocelefs  ftate  at  this  tame, 
482.  Sea-fight  at  Solebay,  485.  Rapid  progrefs  of  Lewis  XIV. 
in  their  terriiOries,  487.  General  confternation  of  the  States,  4^9. 
Send  depaties  to  beg  for  peace,  490.  The  prince  of  Orange  made 
Stadtholder,  494.  Sea  fight  at  Schonveit,  506.  Another  ac  the 
mouth  of  the  Texel,  508.  InefFeAaal  congrefs  at  Cologne,  510. 
Peace  with  England,  513.  Their  motives  for  haftening  the  treaty 
of  Nimegnenf  viii.  22.  Conclode  an  alliance  with  Charles  to' oblige 
JFrance  to  peace,  38^  Peace  of  Nimegiten,  46.  Join  with  Ger- 
many in  a  league  againft  Lewis  XIV.  278.  Concur  with  the  prince 
of  Orange  in  his  intention  of  affixing  the  Englifh  nation  againft 
James  IL  28^. 

Forjfius,  a  difciple  of  Armlnios,  baniihed  from  the  United  Provinces, 
to  gratify  king  James  I.  vi.  57. 

Fortigem,  prince  of  Dumnonium,  his  chamber,  i.  15. 19,  20.  Depofed, 
20. 

^tfr//«fr  fuccecds  his  father  Vortigern,  L  20. 

Urhan  difputes  the  papacy  with  Clement,  i.  303.  His  kind  reception 
of  archbiihop  Anfelm,  304. 

•>— *  III.  dies  of  grief,  at  the  taking  of  Paleftine  by  Saladin,  i.  457.      . 

— ^-^  VI.  pope,  how  ele^ed,  iii.  57. 

Vrbanifis  and  Clementines,  foarce  of  thofe  diftindkions,  iit.  57. 

Urrey,  colonel,  defens  from  the  parliament-army  to  prince  Ropert,  ri. 
520.  Eflex's  army  farprifed,  by  his  intelligence,  and  Hambden  kill- 
ed, 521.  Is  defeated  by  Moncrofe  near  Invernefs,  vii.  51,  -i^  exe- 
cuted in  Scotland,  181. 

Vrfiwict  almoner  to  Henry  VII.  fent  by  him  to  mediate  between  France 

.  and  Britanny,  iii.  340.  The  duke  of  Britanny's  anfwer  to  his  pro- 
pofais,  ib.     Sent  a  fecpnd  time  with  new  propofals,  342. 

Vjury^  how  looked  on  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 
ii.  3.  Is  worfe  pradtifed  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Jews  by  Edward  I. 
than  by  them  before,  ii.  238.  Ill-judged  laws  againft»  by  Henry  VII. 
iii.  401.  Another  ftatute  paiTed  againil^  fv.  354.  The  nneaning  of 
that  word  limited  tp  the  taking  exorbitant  incereft»  and  condemned 
by  law,  ▼;  483. 

Utnebt  is  taken  by  Lewis  XIV.  vii.  48?. 

Uxbridgi,  negotiations  entered  into  there  for  the  treaty  betwecE  Charlesl. 
and  the  long  parliament^  vii.31* 

WAGEK 
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Tt/'AGER  of  law,  the  fourcc  of,  i.  222. 

JVages  of  laifourersy  rcgulaicd  by  a  law  of  Henry  VJI.  iii.  402. 
Remar.ks  on  the  rates  at  that  time,  compared  with  the  prefent,  ib. 

tVakefield^  battle  pf,  between  Margaret  and  the  duke  of  York,  iii.  209. 
AclioQ  there  between  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  Goring,  vi,  534. 

ff^^Aeman,  Sir  George,  the  queen's  phyfician,  is  accufcd  of  an  intcntioa 
to  poifun  the  king,  viii.  63.     Is  acquitted,   113. 

Jfaicottt  lieutenant-colonel,  is  tried  and  executed  for  the  duke  of 
Monmouth's  confpiracy,  viii.  188. 

IVaUran  tie  Ties^  bis  difputes  with  Richard  earl  of  Cornwal,  fon  of  king 
John,  concerning  a  manor  in  that  county,  ii.  158. 

U^aUs^  the  ilate  of^  and  therellleis  difpofitionof  its  princes,  previous  to 
the  time  pf  Henry  III.  ii.  196.  Prince  Lewellyn  applies  to  Henry 
for  protedion  againil  his  rebellions  fon  GrifHn,  ih.  Griffin  delivered 
up  to  Henry,  by  his  elder  brother  David>  who  does  homage  to 
Henry,  ib.  Griffin  lofes  his  life  in  attempting  an  efcape  from  the 
Tower  of  London,  197.  His  ion  Lewellyn  fucceeds,  and  renews 
the  homage  to  Henry,  ih.  He  confederates  with  Leicefter,  and  in- 
vades Bngland,  ib.  Is  reduced  by  Edward  I.  for  not  renewing  hit 
homage,  241.  Lewellyn  defeated  and  killed  by  Mortimer,  242* 
His  brother  and  fucceflbr  David  tried  as  a  traitor,  and  executed,  ib^ 
The  Wekh  bards  all  put  to  death,  243.  The  traditional  account  of 
its  annexation  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  giving  title  to  the  king's 
eldell  fon,  ib»  The  motio  of  the  princes  o^  whence  derived,  436# 
The  Welch  remon  Urate  again  ft  the  taxes  impofed  by  prince  Edward, 
to  defray  his  expences  in  Caftile,  478.  Appeal  to  Charles  king  of 
France,  479.  Jnfurrcdlion  there  by  Owen  Glendour,  iii.  66.  United 
to  the  Englifh  government  by  parliament,  iv.  121.  Farther  regu- 
larions  m^de  to  complete  the  union,  151. 

WallAce^  WiUiaro,  his  charadler,  ii.  299.  Becomes  a  leader  of  the 
dii'contentcd  Scots,  ib.  His  firft  exploits  againit  the  Engliffi,  ib. 
Ch-ifes  Ormefby,  the  Englifh  julHciary,  to  England,  300.  l^  coun- 
tenanced by  Robert  Bruce,  ib.  Gains  a  viftory  over  earl  War^ 
reniie,  301.  Is  made  regent  of  Scotland,  302.  Makes  an  in- 
Ciirfion  into  England,  ib,  Refigns  his  regency,  to  avoid  giving 
umbrage  to  the  Scots  nobles,  303.  Is  routed  at  Falkirk  by  Ed- 
ward, ^04.  His  prudnc  retreat,  ib.  His  conference  with  young 
Kobert  Bruce,  on  the  bii^nks  of  the  Carron,  305.  Gains  Bruce  oves 
to  the  Scots  intereft,  306.  Is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Edward/ 
311.     Is  executed  on  fower-hill,  ib* 

WalUr,  Edmond,  the  poet,  his  anecdote  of  James  I.  vi.  75.  His 
chara^r  as  a  writer,  and  as  a  member  of  parliament,  527.  Forms 
a  party  without  doors  againft  the  violent  councils  within,  ib.  Is 
difcovered,  and,  with  two  others,  condemned  by  a  court-martial, 
528.  Is  pardoned,  on  paying  a  fine,  C29,  His  character  as  a  poet, 
>ii.  345.     His  death,  ib.  ' 

N  n  2  Walltr, 
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iyalter,  Sir  William,  a  parliament  general,  his  rapid  exploits,  vi.  514. 

Joins  the  earl  of  Effcx,  515.     li  fenc  into  the  weft,  and  is  defeated 

by  lord  WilmcFt  on  Roundway-down,  519.     Is  routed  by  the  king  at 

Cropredy.  bridge>  vii.  16. 

Walling f or  d  houje^  cabal  of,  again  ft  Richard  Cromwel,  vii.  295. 

Walpole,  Mr.  a  particular  examination  of  Perkia  Warbec's  impoftare, 

in  reference  to  his  Hiftoricat  Douhu,  iii.  454. 
Waljingbam,  minifter  to  queen  Elizabeth,  countenances  the  poritans, 
V.  155.  When  ambaffader  at  Paris,  is  deceived  by  the  plaofibie 
condu^  of  Charles,  204.  Is  fent  anibaifador  to  France,  on  occafion 
of  the  intended  marriage  between  Eh'scabeth  and  the  duke  of  Aojoo, 
242.  The  ftrange  contrariety  of  inftrudtions  received  by  him,  ih. 
Is  averfe  to  the  French  marriage,  244.  is  fent  ambaflador  to  Scot- 
land, to  difcover  the  real  chara6ier  of  James,  25^.  Sends  a  fa- 
vourable account  of  him,  ib.  His  vigilance  and  artifices  to  dete£l 
confpiracies,  257.  Difcovers  Babington's  confpiracy,  287.  His 
fchemcs  to  acquire  full  infight  into  it,  ib.  Seizes  the  confpirators, 
289.  Juilifies  his  conduct  toward  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  on  her 
trial,  298.  His  letter  to  Thirlftone,  the  Scots  fecretary,  relating 
to  the  execution  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  324.  His  death  and 
chara^er,  522. 

Walter^  archbiihop  of  Rouen,  is,  with  others,  appointed  by  Richard  I. 
counfellor  to  Longchamp,  ii.  16.  Is  made  chief  jufticiary,  17. 
Forces  printe  John  to  an  accommodation,  25.  Attends  queen 
Eleanor  to  Germany  to  ranfom  the  king,  28* 

JVahheof,  earl,  enters  into  a  confpiracy  againft  William  the  Con- 
queror, i.  264.  Betrayed  by  his  Wife,  265.  Confeftes  it  to  Lan- 
h-anc,  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  and  after  to  the  king,  ib.  £ie- 
cuted,  266. 

JVal'worth,  mayor  of  London,  kills  Watt  Tyler  at  the  head  of  his 
adherents,  iii.  10. 

Wapentake^   what,   i.  94. 

War,  reflections  on  the  ftate  of,  and  manner  of  carrying'  00,  in  the 
early  times  of  tbe  Englifh  hiftory,  iii.  103.  165.  Civil,  favourable 
to  eloquence,  vii..  342. 

Warhec^  Pcrkin,  his  parentage,  iii.  356.  For  what  purpofe  fent  for 
by  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  357.  Secreted  in  Portugal,  ib.  Sent 
to  Ireland,  and  afTumes  the  charaAer  of  the  duke  of  York,  358. 
Invited  to  Paris  by  Charles  Vlil.  ib.  Magnificent  reception  and 
appointments,  ib.  Retires  to  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  on  the 
peace  between  England  and  France,  ib,  His^  intereft  gains  ground 
in  England,  3^9.  His  fecrets  betrayed  by  Sir  Robert  Cliftml,  361. 
His  private  hillory  publifhed  by  Henry  VII.  ^61.  Pats  to  fea  witli  a 
band  of  refugees,  and  efcapes  the  fnares  of  the  Kentifli  men,  365. 
Makes  an  inefiedual  attempt  upon  Ireland,  370.  Received  by 
James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  married  to  lady  Catharine  Gordon,  371. 
Attends  James  in  an  invafion  of  England,  and  publiflies  a  mani- 
feflo,  ib,  Defired  by  James  to  leave  Scotland,  on  his  concluding  a 
truce  with  England^  1']%^    Excluded  Flapdexs^  he  retires  to  Ireland, 

379- 
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379.  Makes  a  defcent  on  Cornwal,  ib.  Befieg^s  Exeter,  ih. 
Raifes  the  fiege,  and  his  followers  difperfe,  380.  Hi  a  wife  talcea 
prifoner,  and  generoufly  treated,  ih.  Flies  to  a  fanAuary,  381. 
Perfaaded  to  farrender,  ib,  Condudled  to  London  in  mock  cri- 
amph,  ih»  Makes  a  confeffion,  which  is  publifhed,  ib.  Efcapes,  582. 
Taken,  and  put  in  the  ftocks,  i&.  Concerts  an  efcape  with  the  earl 
of  Warwic,  ib.  Executed,  383.  His  impoflure  efiabliihed  by  an 
exprefs  examination  of  circuni fiances,  4^5. 

WATtlJbips^  a  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  the 
vait  advantages  made  thereby,  ii-  129.  The  oppredive  nature  of  the 
prerogative,  v.  461.  The  commons  attempt  to  free  the  nation  from 
the  burden  of,  vi.  24.  Enter  into  treaty  with  the  king  for  the  re^ 
%iiing»  which  fails,  54. 

Warbam,  archbifliop  of^  Canterbury,  and  chancellor,  chofen  to  the 
privy-council  by  Henry  VIIL  iii.  409.  Refigns  his  places,  and  re» 
tires,  iT.  4.  His  obfervatiqn  on  cardinal  Wolfey,  16.  Informs 
Henry  of  Wolfey's  arbitrary  condud,  17.  Declares  agaiiift  the 
king's  completing  his  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  ']6. 
Dies,  112.    How  impofcd  on  by  the  itory  of  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent ^ 

Warrenm^  earl,  the  laft  baron  who  fubmitted  to  the  provifions  of  Ox- 
ford, ii.  186.  Joins  prince  Edward  in  fupport  of  the  royal  caufe 
againfl  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  and  the  turbulent  barons,  200.  Com- 
mands the  van  at  the  battle  of  Lewes  in  conjundlion  with  Edward^ 
204.  Flies  beyond  fea  on  the  lofs  of  the  battle,  20;.  His  reply, 
when  required  to  (hew  his  title  to  his  ellate,  23B.  Defeats  the  Scots, 
and  takes  the' caflte  of  Dunbar,  281.  Is  left  governor  of  Scotland, 
283.  Returns  to  England  on  account  of  his  health,  298.  Collets 
an  army  to  fupprefs  Wallace,  300.  Is  defeated  by  him,  301.  Re- 
treats to  England,  ib^  Joins  the  confederacy  of  the  earl  of  Lancafler 
againfl  Piers  Gavaflon,  339. 
Ifar/avj,  the  battle  of,  gained  by  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  vii-  247. 
JVariuJc,  Guy  earl  of,  confederates  with  the  earl  of  Lancafter  againfl 
Piers  Gavaflon,  ii.  335.  Seizes  Gavaflon,  who  is  put  to  death  at 
Warwic- caflle,  336. 

mm ,  earl  of,  left  by  Henry  V,  goardian  of  his  infant  fon  Henry  VI* 

iii.  116.     This  charge -transferred  by  parliament  to  the  bifhop  of 
Winchefter,   124.     BcfiegesMontargis,  137.     Obliged  to  raife  the 
ilege  by  the  count  of  Dunois,  ib.     Becomes  regent  of  France,  by  the 
refig nation  of  the  duke  of  York,  167.    Dies,  ib. 
^'  ,  earl  of,  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  King-maker ^  his 

charaAer,  iii.  181.  Made  governor  of  Calais,  202.  Brings  over  a 
body  of  foldiers  Bom  thence  to  the  duke  of  York,  who  defert  to  the 
king,  204.  Lands  again,  and  is  received  at  London,  ib.  Defeats 
and  takes  Henry  at  Northampton,  205.  Defeated  by  queen  Mar* 
garet  at  St.  Alban's,  210.  His  behaviour  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Touton,  218.  Sent  b^  Edward  IV.  to  Paris,  to  negotiate  a  mar- 
riage with  the  qaeen  of  France's  ilfler,  228.  Returns  difguded  with 
Edward's  fecret  marriage  with  the  lady  Elizabeth  Gray,  ib,    Ma^es 
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t  f>arty  again  ft  the  king,  230.  Gains  Edward's  brother  the  dvke  of 
Clarence  over,  by  giving  him  his  daughter,  ib,  Qonfuied  accoonts 
of  their  fubfequent  operatibns,  254.  Raifes  men,  in  conjun^ion  with 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  but  defpairingof  fuccefs  returns  to  Calais,  236* 
Refufed  admittance  by  the  deputy- governor^  ih.  Receueti  by  the 
king  of  France,  237.  Enters  into  a  league  ^ith  queen  Margarec. 
238.  Marries  his  daughter  to  her  fon  Edward,  ih.  Gains  over  his 
brother  Montacute,  239.  Lands  at  Dartmouth,  240.  Amazing 
increafe  of  his  army,  241.  The  king  expelled  by  the  treachery  o£ 
Montacute,  ib.  Refledlions  on  his  temporary  adminiftration,  248« 
Defeated  and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Barnct,  249. 
tFarnvic,  Edward  PJantagener,  earl  of,  imprifoned  in  the  Tower  hy 
Henry  VII.  iii.  312.  Carried  openly  through  London,  to  dif- 
coontenance  the  pretenfions  of  Lambert  Sionnel,    327.     Execaiedy 

383- 
—  — ,  Dudley,  rifcoant  Li  fie  created  earl  of,  iv.  284.     Attends  the 

duke  of  Somerfet  in  his  expedition  againll  Scotland,  3C0.  Reflores 
the  advantage  to  the  £ngli(h  at  tne  battle  of  Pinkey,  303.  En- 
deavours to  foment  the  differences  between  Somerfet  and  the  Admirml, 
317.  His  hifloryand  character,  ib.  Defeats  the  infurgents  in  Nor- 
folk, 331.  Cabals  with  Southampton  againll  Somerfet,  335.  Enters 
into  a  confpiracy  againll  him  at  Ely-houfe,  33;6.  Procures  Somerfet 
to^e  fentto  the  Tower,  339.  Becomes  the  chief  of  the  council,  and 
drives  Southampton  away  diigufled,  ib.  Marries  his  fon  lord  Dudley 
to  the  lady  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  of  Somerfet,  3^0.  Gardiner* 
and  other  biihops,  deprived  of  their  bifhoprics,  344.  The  libraries 
of  Weftminfler  and  Oxford  purged  of  Romi(h  books,  345.  Is 
created  duke  of  Northumberland,  350.     See  Northumberland. 

-,«earlof,  elded  fon  of  Dudley  duke  of  Noi^humberlaody  takes 


the  command  of  Havre-de-Grace,  for  queen  Elizabeth,  v;  71*  7a. 
Prepares  to  defend  it  by  order  from  the  queen,  79.  is  be- 
fieged,  ib.  The  garrifon  infe£led  with  the  plague,  bo.  Capitu- 
lates, ib, 

Watcbest  pocket,  whenfirfl  introduced  into  England,  v.  4^. 

IVelies,  Sir  Robert,  heads  an  infurreflion  in  Lincolnfhire  agalnil  Ed- 
ward IV.  iii.  235.     Defeated  and  executed  by  the  king,  236. 

Wentwortbt  Peter,  his  fpirited  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  repljr 
to  afTertions  of  the  regal  prerogative,  v,  180.  His  fpeech  in  favour 
of  liberty,  225.  Is  fummoned  before  a  committee  of  the  hoife  in  the 
fiar-ehamber,  227..  His  firm  behaviour  before  them,  ib.  Is  releafed 
by  the  queen's  favour,  #^.  Offends  the  queen  again,  by  reluming 
thefubjed  of  the  fuccefljon,  364.  Is  fent  to  the  Tower,  ib.  Pro> 
pofes  queries  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  for  determining  the  extent  of 
their  privileges,  $14. 

■  ■  '  — ,  Sir  Thomas,  his  fpeech  in  the  third  parliament  of  Charles  I* 
vi.  244.     Is  created  earl  of  Strafford,  286.     Stt  Strafford, 

Weregildy  among  our  Saxon  anceflors,  what,  i.  219. 

Weffex^  the  Saxon  kingdom  in  Britain,  by  whom  founded,  i.  25. 
HiHory  of,  53. 
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V^ifi,  Dr.  dean  of  Windfor,  fent  by  Henry  VIII.  ambr^/Tador  to 
James  IV.  ofScotland,  19  accommodate  di^rences^  iii.  425.  Ad- 
vifei  Henry  to  prepare  for  a  war  with  Jamet.  427. 

Wejtlnim^  the  etfe^s  refaiting  from  the  difcovery  of,  to  the  Englifli 
crown  and  feople>  vi.  47.     The  eiFedU  oa  the  fplrit  of  the  people, 

48- 
JVtftminJItr^  a  fynod  held  there,  on  the  marriage  of  priefts,  and  wearing 

ioog  hair,  i.  334.  Another  fummoned.  by  Henry  bilhop  of  Win* 
chetter,  againll  icing  Stephtn,  358.  Is  trt^^  into  a  bilbopric  by 
Henry  Vlll.  iv.  1^3.  AiZembly  of  divines  called  there,  for  the  re- 
gal ation  of  religion,  vii.  ^2. 

Wtfimortland^  earl  of,  fupprefles  the  rebellion  of  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, and  archbifhop  of  York,  and  takes  them  prifoners,  iii.  73. 

»—  ,  earl  of,  joins  the  earl  of  Northumberland  in  raiiing  an 

iflfarrffltonin  the  North,  v.  163.     Takes  (belter  in  Scotland,  164. 

TFeftphaliat  the  peace  of  the  Germanic  body  fettled  by  the  treaty  of» 
vii.  246. 

Wh€At^  obfervationi  on  the  price  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  ii.  223, 
224. 

Whig^  the  origin  of  that  name  as  a  party  diHinfUon,  viii.  126.  The 
plan  of  that  party  for  fettling  the  government,  on  the  abdication 
of  James  II.  312. 

Wbitgift  prevails  on  qoeen  Elizabeth -to  efiabli(h  a  conrt  of  ccdefiaftical 
commiffion  to  profecute  the  Puritans,  v.  262. 

WiMtloeht  his  remarks  on  the  cafe  of  lord  Stra£brd,  vi.  406.  His  ac- 
count of  the  cOndufl  of  Charles  I.  in  the  negotiation  at  Oxford,  586. 
His  fpeech  in  parliament  relative  to  the  felf-denying  ordinance, 
vii.  26.    ^ 

^iatt.  Sir  Thomas,  engages  in  a  confpiracy  agalnft  (jaeen  Mary,  on 
account  of  the  Spanish  match,  iv.  38S.  A  body  of  Norfolit's  troops 
deferttohim,  3S9.     Is  fuppreJed.  taken,  and  executed,  390. 

JFickham^  Wifliam  of,  biihop  of  Winchefter,  made  chancellor  by  Rich- 
ard II.  iii.  24.- 

Wickliffi,  John,  a  fecular  pr'ieft,  his  charadler,  iii.  52.  His  dodrine^^ 
^3.  A  bull  iiTued  by  pope  Gregory  XI.  for  taking  him  into  cuftody, 
ih.  Cited  before  Courtney  bilhop  of  London,  ajid  proteAed  by  the 
doke  of  Lancafter,  ib,  A  new  bull  iflued  againft  him,  but  is  pro-, 
teded  by  the  people,  ^4.  His  addrefs  in  explaining  away  his  tenets, 
to  avoid  conviction  of  Eerefy,  55.  His  opinions  fpread  both  at  home 
and  in  Gernnany,  i^.     Diesof  a  palfy,  2^.     See  LcIIar^j. 

jyiUndt  king  of  Kent,  hiilory  of  hi&  pofterity,  i.  39. 

Wilfrid^  biihop  of  Lindififirrne  in  Northumbria,  by  appealing  to  Rome 
againft  the  decifion  of  an  Englifii  fynod,  confirms  the  pope's  fu* 
premacy,  i.  62. 

Wilkins^  biibop,  the  firft  promoter  of  the  royal  fociety,  viii.  332. 

fyHliam  I.  fuCceiTor  to  Rollo  duke  of  Normandy,  improvement  of  his 
country  in  his  time,  i.  139. 

«*— — ,  natural  fon  of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  declared  his  foe<* 
ceffor  by  his  father,  i.  170.  ^  Makes  good  his  pretenfionsat  his  father's 
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deatby  171,  Vifits  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  who  entertains  faToaraUe 
intentions  of  leaving  him  the.fuccellion,  172.  Gets  Harold  in  bis 
pofTeflion,  and  engages  him  to  fwear  a  rcnunciatton  of  his  own  pre- 
tenfionsy  and  to  affiH  William  in  his,  174.  Sends  ambafiadors  to 
expoftalate  with  Harold   on  his   breach  of  faith,.  180.      PrGJe6b 

^an  invafion,  181.  Situation  of^arope  at  that  period,  i8z.  His 
fuccefsful  levies,  183.  His  addrefs  in  raifing  fuppHes,  i86. 
Review  of  his  forces,  187^  Embarks,  188.  Lands  in  Sbflex, 
189.  Waits  for  Harold  at  Haflings,  191.  His  addrefs  to  his 
chieftains,  the  morning  of  a6iion,  192.  Order  of  battle,  ik. 
Battle  of  Hailings,  193.     LofTes  in  the  adlion,  195.    Confequences 

•  of  the  battle,  231.     Seizes  Dover,  233.     Receives  the  fubmiflion  of 

the  Londoners,  2^5. 
William  the  Conqueror ^  crowned  at  We'ftminfter-abbey,  i.  236.  Gra- 
tifies his  troops  oat  of  the  treafure  of  Harold,  and  the  gifts  of  his 
new  fubjeds,  237.  His  kind  treatment  of  Edgar  Atheliog,  238- 
Confirms  the  liberties  of  London,  ih.  Difarms  them,  and  places  all 
the  power  in  the  hands  of  Normans,  ^239.  .  Takes  the  Englifh 
nobility  with  him  to  Normandy,  ib,  Conjedures  as  to  the  motived  • 
of  his  journey  there,  243.  Returns  on  account  of  infarredions 
during  his  nbfence,  ib.  Reduces  Exeter,  24.4.  Builds  a  citadel 
there,  ib.  Reduces  Edwin  and  Morcar  in  the  north,  246.  His  ngor- 
ous  government,  247.  This  the  occaiion  of  feveral  infurredtons, 
249.  Reduces  them,  250.  His  cruel  policy,  and  tyrannical  go- 
vernment, 251.  Introduces  the  feudal  law,  253.  Subjeds  the 
church  to  it,  ^54.  Receives  Erminfroy,  the  pope's  legate,  256. 
Degrades  and  imprifons  Stigand  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  257. 
Promotes  Lanfranc  to  Canterbury,  298.  Attempts  to  fupprefs  the 
£ngli(h  language,  259.      Repels  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  and 

,  receives  homage  from  him,  261.  Reduces  a  rebellion  in  the  province 
of  Maine,  262.     The  Norman  barons  rebel  againft  him,  263.    Sup- 

.  preiTcd,  265.  His  reiblnte  aafwer  to  the  claims  of  pope  Gre- 
gory Vn.    270.      His  eldeft  fon  Robert  rebels  againft  him,  273. 

.  Extraordinary  remonftrance  between  them,  274.  U  reconcili^d  to 
him,  275.  Caufes  a  (iirN'ey  of  all  England  to  be  made,  ih»  Ac^ 
connt  of  domefday^book,  276.  Computation  of  his  revenae,  -f^. 
Wades  Hampfhire  to  make  the  new  foreft,  278.  Imprifons  his 
brother  biihop  Odo,  279.  Make!  war  againll  France,  ib,  Occafion 
of  his  death,  and  his  remorfe,  280.  Predifls  the  future  grandeur 
of  his  fon  Henry,  ib.  His  character,  2S1.  His  title  of  Conqtttrer 
defended,  282.  His  family,  284.  Inquiry  into  his  fuppofed  re- 
venues and  treafure,  3Q0,  His  vaft.grants  to  his  chieftains  in  Eng- 
land, it'  1 13* 
fFilliam  Ru/sis,  his  acceflion  to  the  crown  of  Et^gland,  285.  His 
tyrannical  difpofition,  286.-  Que] Is  ao  infurredion  raifcd  againft 
him,  2'^7.  .  His  arbitrary  adminidration,  288.  Invades  Normandy, 
ib.     Makes  peace  with  his  brother,  289.     Afliilshim  to  reduce  their 

.brother  Henry,  290.  Invades  Normandy  again,  291,  Obtains  a 
mortgage  on  it  from  .his  brcther  Robert,    2(^9,  300*      Anecdotes 

^  ibcwinjf 
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ihetvittg  his  indifference  about  reHgton,  ^oo:  A^pointd  Anfelm  to 
(he  archbifhopric  of  Canterbury,  ^oi.  Oppofes  Urban  in  his  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  papacy,  303.  '  Con'fiftates '*AfiMm's  temporalities, 
304.  -^Embarks  for  Normandy  to  refcue  Mftn),  306.  Accidentally 
icHlcd  by -Walter  TyneL  307.  1  Hi  r  character,  1^.  A  famiae 
caufed  by  the  negiefl  of;,tillage  on'  acc6uQt  of  hiv  op))reffive  taxes, 
ii.  128.    « »         .^       -   .      ■  * 

WiUiamySoTk  of  Robert  duke  of  Nortnaifl^i  committed  by  Henty  f.  tp 
the  tutorage  of  Helie  dc  St.  Saenj  L  335.     Protected  by  Fulk  c6anc' 
of 'Anjon,  ib.     Marries  his  daughter,    340.      Put  in  poifeffion  of 
Flanders,  341.     Killed,  ib.  •  < 

m^ — ^,  elded  Ton  of  king*  Henry  I.  Contrafled  with  the  daughter  of 
Fulk  count  of  Anjou,  336.  Recognized  his  fuqceflbr,  53 8.  Drowned 
in  fai^^'paiTage  from  Normandy  to  England,  ib,  '  His  charader^  and 
fentonents  aegarding  the  Englifh,  339. 

— — ,  king  of  Scotland,  joins  the  confederacy  of  prince  •  Henry, 
againft  his  father  HeTiryll.  i.  439,  Repiilfed  by  Rfchard  deLiicy, 
guardian  o^  the  kingdom,  442.  Commits  depredations  again  in  the 
.northern  provinces,  449.  Taken  prifoner  by  Ralph  de  Gfanville,  ib. 
Does  homage  to  Henry,  with  all  his  nobUity,  for*  his  ranfomf  and 
crown,  448. 

—  II.  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  how  he  bequeathed  his  doni- 

nibns,  ii.  9.  •  / 

de  Eynsford,  excommunicated  by  Thomas  a  Becket,    i.  38s. 


Abfolved  by  the  king's  order,  389. 

of  Poiftiers,  his  character  of  the  Englifh^ nobility  who  attended 


-  William  the  Conqueror  to  Normandy^  i.  240. 

Williams^  bilhop  of  Lincoln,  his  fevere  profecution  in  the  (lar-chamber 
by  archbiihop  Laud,  vi.  309.  Is  infulted  by  the  populace  when 
archbiihop  of  York,  464.  Calls  a  meeting  of  his  brethren,  and 
prefents  a  proteftation  to  the  king  and  his  peer5,  ib. 

WilUsy  Sir  Richard,  betrays  the  defigns  of  th«  royalills  during  the  pro* 
teflorate  to  Oliver  Cromwel,  vii,  263.     Difcovers'  a   conspiracy  to 

•  th^  protcdlor,  281.  Betrays,  to  the  long  parliament,  a  defign  formed 
to  reftore  Charles  II.  301.  *  -  *       •**  •  *     , 

Willoughiy,  lord,  governor  of  Paris,  unablQ  to  maintain  it,  retires  to 
the  fiailile,  iti.  164.     Capitulates,  ib,  '  ' 

— — . of  Broke,  lord,  fcnt  by  Henry  VII.  to  thtf  afliftancc  of  the 

du chefs  of  Britanny,  iii.  345.     Finds  the  court  in  a  diftraded  ftate, 
ib.     Returns  home  without  eiFeding  anything,  346. 

Wfttjhiriy  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  created  earl  of,  and  fent  by  Henry  VIII. 
to  the  pope,  whofe  foot  he  refufes  to  kifsi^iv.  103; 

Wincbelfey^  Robert  de,  archbi(ho|5^  of  Canterbury,  procures  pope  Boni- 
'  face  to  publifh  a  buH  exempting  the  clergy  fr6m  paying  takes  to 
princes  without  the  papal  confenr,  ii.  315.  His  reply  to  Edward  L 
on  a  demand  <Jf  fupply  from  the  clergy,  7'^."  HiJ  trcatmeiit,  on  the 
clergy  being  excluded  frdm  all  profedlion  of  the  laws,  286.  The 
king  appoints  htm  and  Reginald  de  Gray,  tutors  to  prhicf«^dw4rd, 
990.  Joins  the  confederacy  of  the  earl  orLaflcaHer  againft  Pi^rs 
.  GavaHon,  335, 

Wincbefitr^ 
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h^ineheftit^  t  fyood  iammoaed  there,  eoneernia;  tbe  cetiba^f  of  die 
clergy,  i.  271. 

T— ,  Henrv  Wfliop  of.  brother  to  king  Stephen,  tills  «  iynod^ 

and  cites  Stcph<*n  before  it,  i.  958.     Eaceorages  the  preteafijons.  of 
the  f mprcfs  Mtcilda,    5^9.     Declares  openly  in  her  favour,  362. 

,  His  fpeech  at  her  coronation,  03.  Inftigates  the  LoadoDcrs  agairft 
Stephen,  fi.  Befirges  Matilda  in  Winchefter,  365.  Kis  legantioc 
commiflioa  withdrawn,  366.  Pronooacea  featence  againft  Beekec  at 
the  counril  ©f  N'-^nhaTOptoa,  39I. 

....^ ,  Heary  Bcatjfort  bifliop  of,   the  legitimate  foa  of  Joha  of 

Gaant,  iciruded  by  parliament  with  the  totorage  of  the  young  king 
Henry  Vf.  iii.  114.  His  charaAer,  135.  Hi*  t^ifpates  with  tho 
^ttke  of  (Sloocefter  eompromiied  hy  the  duke  of  Bedford,  regeat  of 
Frav)ce,  ib,  Creatad  a  cardinal,  and  fent  orirh  mea  into  Bohea:>ia 
againft  the  Huifuet,  which  he  lends  to  the  ciuke  of  Bedford,  153. 

.  Attends  the  congrefs  at  Arras,  j6[.  His  difputes  with  the  duke  of 
Glotfcefter  throw  the  Eagiilh  affairs  into  eonfufion,  163.  His  ar« 
gttmcnts  iof'.vourof  rcleaiing  the  dake  of  Orleans,  XO7.  AdWfes  a 
croce  with  France,  i6S.     Contrives  the  ruin  of  the  duke  0/  Gloa- 

.   cefter,  i^i.     Dies,  171. 

,  Peter  des  Roches  bifhop  of,  is  chofcn  joint  proteftor  witk 


•  Httbert  de  Burgh  chief  judiciary,  on  the  deati»  of  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, n.  15a-  His  character,  and  anecdotes  of  hmi,  lOi.  Suc- 
ceeds Hubert  deBargh  in  hi&  offices  and  infiaenceo^er  the  king,  i^. 
The  barons  combine  againft  him,  ih.  His  infolent  fpeech  with  regard 
toihein»  162.    His  difmiflion  procured  by  Edotond  thepritnate,  163. 

Wiiulthank.  Sir  Franci$,  (ecrecary,  flies  to  France,   to  avoid  impeach* 

meat  by  the  long  parliamenr,  vi.  371. 
Windi^am^  colonel,  fecretes  Charles  11.  after  the  battle  of  Worcefter, 

vii..  199. 
Windfir-caJlJe,  whea  built,  ii.  490. 
IVimer  is  ieot  by  queen  £lizabeth  with  a  fteet  to  the  afliftaace  of  tha 

proteftant  malcontents  in  Scotland,  v.  35. 
Winwwdi  Sir  Ralph,  fecretary  of  ftate  to  James  I.  difcovers  to  the 

king  that  Sir  Thomas  Overbary  was  poifoned  by  Sonerfec  and  hb 
'  lady,  vi.  77. 
Wijhartt  the  Scots  reforoier,  an  axrcount  of,  iv.  29^.     Is  condemaed 

•  and  borat  for  hcrefy,  297.     His  prophetic  denunciation  againft  car* 
.  dinal  Beaton,  f^.     His  prophecy,  how  accomplilhed,  298. 

Witchcraft,  aad  conjuration,  a  Jaw  againft,  v.  77. 

Witcki%y  numbers  burnt  under  that  accufauon  ia  Scotland,  vii.  i85« 

The  difcovery  of,  fiudied  as  a  fcience,  ih. 
B^ittmagfpiet,  the  ancient  Saxon  council  of  parliament,  particulars  re-* 
.  latlag  to,    aad  conjeftures  coneeraing,  i.  201.     The  commons  no 

part  of,  202. 
Woden,  ike  Saxon  god  of  war,  fome  account  of,  i.  30. 
Wol/hiri,  king  of  Mercia.  his  hiftory,  i.  48. 

Woij'tjt  Thomas,  his  birth,  iii.  427.     How  introduced  to  the  notice 
'  of  Henry  VIL  ii*    His  addrefs  in  execuuog  a  commifion  from  that 

kinf 
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king  to  Maximilian,  it.  Introduced  to  Henry  VI 11.  by  Fox  bifliop 
of  Winchcfter,  428.  Encourages  Henry  in  his  pleafures,  /iJ.  The 
msutms  of  government  he  inlhls  into  him,  429.  Admitted  of  the 
privy  council,  1^.  His  character,  4;o.  Put  In  pofTefSon  of  the 
bishopric  of  Tournay^  437.  Created  biihop  of  Lincoln,  440.  Re- 
conciles Henry  with  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  had  married  his  fiiler 
the  queen,  dowager  of  France,  privately,  4:5.  Is  promoted  to  th« 
fee  of  York,  iv.  2.  Shares  the  revenues  of  the  Italian  non-refidenc 
bifhops,  i6.  His  magnificence,  M.  Is  made  chancellor,  4.  Hxs 
difgulh  againil  Francis  I.  of  France,  10.  His  confidence  courted 
by  Bonnivet  the  French  ambaflador,  :3.  Is  induced  to  perfuade 
Henry  to  deliver  up  roornay,  16.  Is  bslieved  to  have  intended  the 
delivery  of  Calais  to  the  French,  15.  Is  appointed  legate  in  Eng- 
land, /^.  V  His  oHentation,  z^.  His  arbitrary  exertions  of  power^ 
iS,  Character  of  John  Allen  judge  of  his  legantine  court,  jy.  Hij 
power  retrained  by  the  king,  18.  Is  infpired  with  the  hopes  of  the 
papacy  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  when  in  England,  21.  Regulates 
the  ceremonial  of  the  interview  between  Henry  and  Francis,  to 
which  he  had  perfuadcd  Henry,  22.  The  emperor's  grants  to  hint 
at  his  fecond  interview  with  Henry  at  Gravelines,  25.  His  enormous 
revenues,  16.  His  negotiations  for  peace  between  the  emperor  and 
Francis,  ineffedlual,  26.  Goes  to  Bruges,  and  concludes  an  alliance 
with  Henry,  the  emperor,  and  the  pope,  agaioft  Francis,  i^.  Pro- 
Cures  the  condemnation  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  27.  Intimi- 
dates the  convocation  into  the  grant  of  a  moiety  of  ecclefiadical  re- 
venues, 46.  His  endeavours  to  procure  the  required  grants  from  the 
<:ommons,  47.  His  arbitrary  behaviour  to  the  citiz(*ns  of  London^ 
451.  Obtains  of  Clement  VII.  the  legantine  commini^n  for  life,  48. 
His  refentment  againft  the  emperor,  on  roiffing  the  papacy,  /^. 
£r^£ls  two  colleges,  with  other  ecclefiaftical  regulations,  49.  Re« 
ceives  a  prefent  covertly  from  Louife  regent  of  France,  on,  the  con- 
dufion  of  her  treaty  with  Henry,  61.  Advifes  the  king  to  exert  his 
prerogative  in  levying  taxes,  1^.  Becomes  odious  for  his  bad  coun- 
fels  and  oppref&ve  condudl,  63.  Builds  the  palace  of  Hampton-court, 
^nd  prefents  it  to  the  king,  64.  Goes  over  to  France,  and  makes  a 
treaty  with  Francis,  71.  Is  appointed  by  the  pope  to  try  the  king's 
marriage,  jointly  with  cardinal  Campeggio,  85.  The  trial  opened^ 
87.  Abruptly  prorogued  by  Campeggio,  90.  The  great  fcal  takea 
from  him,  9/.  Is  ordered  to  depart  from  York  palace,  and  his 
moveables  there  confifcated  by  the  king,  ii.  His  want  of  fortitude 
on  his  difgrace,  93.  Is  profecuted  in  the  ilar*chamber,  94.  The 
peers  exhibit  a  long  charge  againil  him,  /^.  Is  warmly  defended  by 
Thomas  Cromwel  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  i6,  h  profecuted  on 
the  lUtute  of  provifors,  ii.  Is  pardoned  by  the  king,  95.  Is  arreiled 
by  the  earl  of  Northumberland  for  high  treafon,  104.  His  dying  re- 
quefl  CO  the  conllabje  of  the  Tower,  ii.  His  death,  and  a  review  of 
his  conduct,  105.     Ufed  no  feverities  againfl  the  reformers, .131. 

Wohes,  how  exterminated  from  England,  i.  126. 

WoQdnj'tlU^  lordj  applies  unfuccei&fuUy  to  Henry  VII,  for  liberty  to  raife 
\z  men 
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men  ta  aflift  the  duke  of  Bricanny,  xii.  342.     Raifes  a  few  pri? ately, 

i^.     Routed  and  flain  by  the  French,  ih 
Wooly  a  duty  granted  to  Edward  I.  on  the  exportation  of,  ii.  238*     Op- 

prelEve  extortions  pradiifed  by  him  on   the  traders  in,  288.     Dalies 

laid   on,    by    parliament,    401.     The  great  trade   in^  at  the  time 

of  Edward  III.  495.     The  ftaple  of,  where  fixed  in  this  reign,  498. 

The  price  of,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  vi.  176.     Laws  relating 

to,  in  (his  reign,   181. 
Woollen  manufacture  taxed  by  parliament,  iv.  321,  note, 
■  cloths,   ftatc  of  the  Englilh   manufatture  of,    in  the  reign  of 

James  I.  vi.  181.     The  art  of  dying,  when  introduced  into  England, 

viii.  329. 
Women^  a  body  of,  petition  the  long  parliament,  vi.  475.     A  mob  of, 

rout  a  fynod  at  Perth,  vii.  529. 
Worceffer,  burnt  by  order  of  Hardicanute,.!.  157*     Charles  II.  rooted 

thereby  Cromwel,  vii.  196. 
— — ,  John  Tibetot,  earl  of,  his  charadler,  iii.  244.     Taken  and 

executed  by  the  Lancaflrians,/^. 
Wotton,  Dr.  is  one  of  queen  Elizabeth's  ambafladors  at  the  treaty  o£ 

Cateau  Cambrefis,  v.  17.     Signs  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  with  Cecil, 

on  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  36.     Is  fent  ambafTador  again  to  Scotland, 

377.     His  character,  i6.     Is  forced  to  fly.  from  Scotland  on  account 

of  his  political  fchemes,  279. 
Wounds,  the  legal   compofiiion   for,    among  our  Saxon  anceftors,  i. 

220. 
Wrecks t  law  made  by  Henry  IL  to  fccure  the  property  of,  i.  467. 
Wriothe/eley,  is  m^de  chancellor  of  England,  iv.  257.     His  cruelty  in 

torturing  Anne  Afcue  for  herefy,  258.     Perfnades  Henry  to  impeach 

qoeen  Catharine  Par  for  herefy,  259.     Comes  to  convey  the  queen  to 

the  Tower,  and  is  abufed  by  Henry,  260.     Is  appointed  one  of  the 

regency,  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  281,     Is  created  earl 

of  Southampton,  284.     See  Southampton, 
Writs  to  parliament,  the  ancient  eiiablifhrnent  of  fummoning  barons  by, 

ii.  269. 
Writers,  Englifh,  a  review  of  thofe  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and 

thefucceeding  commonwealth,  vii.  343. 
Wycbtrley^  a  charadter  of  his  dramatic  writings,  viii.  336. 


Y. 

'yELFERTON,  his  free  fpeech  in  the  houfc  of  commons^  on  Eliza- 
'*'     beth's  invafion  of  their  privileges,  v.  175. 

,  a  lawer,  his  fpeech  on  being  cholen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  523. 
Yeomen  cf  the  guard,  firft  inftitution  of,  iii.  314, 

Tork^  city  of,  its  fize  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conqned,  i.  axo, 
Burnt,  250.  The  Norman  garrifon  put  to  the  f word,  ih.  A  court 
of  jufticc  crcdcd  there,  by    Henry  VIII.  iv.  175.    The  chapter 

lands 
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lantls  of  that  fee,  fcized  by  Henry  VIII.  211.  A  great  cooncil  of 
peers  fumrooned  there  by  Charles  I.  Vi.  359.  Is  befieged  by  the 
parliamentary  army,  bat  relieved  by  prince  Rupert,  vii,  10.  Is 
obliged  to  furrender  after  the  battle  of  Marfton-moor,  14. 

York  and  Lancafter,  the  parties  of,  how  diftinguilbcd,  iii.  217, 

— — ,  New ;  fee  New  Tork» 

»  archbifhop  of,  executed  for  rebellion  by  Henry  IV.  iii.  74. 

— ,  dnke  of,  uncle  to  Richard  11.  left  guardian  of  the  realm  during 
Richard's  abfence  in  Ireland,  iii,  39.  Raifes  forces  agai<iA  Henry 
duke  of  Lancafter,  but  efpoufes  his  party,  ih* 

——.Richard  duke  of,  fon  to  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  appointed  fuc- 
cefibr  to  the  duke  of  Bedford  as  regent  of  France,  iii.  163.  Finds  the 
Bnglifli  affairs  in  France  in  a  declining  way,  164.  ReHgns  his  go- 
vernment to  the  earl  of  Warwic,  167.  Refuroes  it  on  the  earl's 
death,  /j.  Concludes  a  truce  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy, /^.  Hia 
preteafions  to  the  crown  of  England,  iSo.  His  chara^er,  i6,  Hia 
pretenfions  how  regarded,  182.  Driven  to  the  afTertion  of  fait 
claim,  191.  Motives  which  retarded  having  recourfe  to  arms,  194. 
Raifes  an  army,  demanding  a  reformation  of  government,  197.  ft 
followed  into  Kent  by  the  king,  and  retires,, after  a  parley,  ib.  Cre- 
ated lieutenant  of.  the  kingdom,  with  a  power  to  hold  parliaments, 
199.  Made  protestor  by  the  parliament  during  pleafure,  ii.  His 
moderation,  and  in  what  refpedl  hurtful,  ih.  Levies  armsagainft  the 
king,  and  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  200.  A  formal  reconciliation  among 
the  partifans  of  York.and  Lancaller,  202.  Retreats  to  Ireland,  204. 
Returns  and  opens  his  preteniions  to  parliament,  205.  His  right  of 
facceflion  and  prefent  adminiftration,  acknowledged,  206.  Defeated 
and  killed  by  queen  Margaret  at  Wakefield,  209.  His  fon  the  earl 
of  Rutland  murdered  by  lord  Clifford,  ih.  For  his  fon  Edward,  fee 
Ednuard  duk$  of  Tork^  infra. 

.  fork^  Edward  duke  of,  defeats  the  earl  of  Pembroke  4it  Mortimer's 
Crofs,  iii.  210.  Enters  London,  and  procures  a  popular  eledion  to 
the  crown,  2 1 2.     See  Ednvard  IV. 

,  James  duke  of,  (ccond  fon  of  Charles  I.  ferves  in  the  French  and 
Auflrian  armies  during  his  brother's  exile,  vii.  278.  A  prefent  voted 
him  by  parliament  on  his  brother's  reftoration,  328,  Takes  command 
of  the  fleet  which  carried  his  brother  over  to  England,  as  lord  high 
admiral,  329.  Seduces  the  daughter  of  lord  Clarendon,  361.  Mar* 
ries  her,  ib»  Becomes  a  zealous  catholic,  389.  His  motives  for  de- 
firing  a  Dutch  war,  398.  Commands  a  fleet,  and  defeats  Obdam  the 
Dutch  admiral,  403.  His  behaviour  in  this  engagement  juAiiied,  ih. 
His  duchefs  dies  a  catholic,  and  he  now  openly  profelTcsthe  fame  re- 
ligion, 472.  U^  with  the  French  fleet,  attacked  by  de  Ruiter  at  Sole- 
bay,  485.  Is  fcl  afjde  by  the  teft-aft,  506.  Maintains  an  intimate 
correfpondence  with  the  king  of  France,  viii.  6.  His  daughter  th^ 
lady  Mary  married  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  35.  Obtains  an  ex- 
ception from  the  new  teft-adl,  84.  Retires  to  Bruflels,  96.  Bill  of 
exclufion  pafTed  againft  him  by  the  commons,  105.  Returns,  and  re- 
tires to  Scotland,  122.  The  carl  of  Shaftefljury  prefcnis  him  to  the 
grand  jury  of  Middlefcx  as  a  popifli  recufani,  127.  The  exdufion- 
6         '  bill 
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W\  refumed,  1^4.  Arguments  ofed  for  and  againft  hi$  excIufioA 
from  the  fucceflion,  135.  Holds  a  parliament  in  Scotland^  i66. 
Returns  co  England^  171.  His  cruel  admioillration  there,  i6.  Sues 
Pilkington  ihtriS  of  London  for  defamation,  178.  His  daughter  the 
lady  Anne  married  to  prince  George  of  Denmark,  2C4.  Is  retlored  to 
the  ofHce  of  lord  high  admiral,  zd^.  His  acceflionto  the  crown,  215* 
See  James.  II. 

Xwkjhiriy  infurrjedion  there,  in  Edward  IV. 's  lime,  iii.  233.  Defeated 
bv  the  lord  Montacute,  ih.  Joined  by  leaders  of  dillindlion,  ib. 
Defeated  again  at  Banbury,  ib.  Mutual  execations>  ib.  No  parti- 
culars to  be  found  how  it  was  quelled,  234. 

T/^r^i"  taken  by  Lewis  XIV.  viii.  40. 

V^rei^  banlc  of,  between  Henry  iV.  of  France,  and  the  generals  of  the 
catholic  league,  v.  35S. 


Z. 

r^UTLESTEIN,  his  commiiTion  to  England,  and  the  confequences 
^of  it,  viii  283.     Is  fent  by  the  prince  of  Orange  to  forbid  kiog 
James  returning  to  London,  303. 
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l.^-|-^HE  Hiftory  of  EuglanJ,  from  the  Inv«fion  of  Jaliuf  Caefar  to  the 
X  Revolution  :  A  new  Edition,  with  the  Author's  laft  Correctionj 
ftnd  Improverocnis.  To  which  is  prehxti,  a  fljort  Account  of  his  Life, 
written  by  Himfelf.  On  Royal  Paper,  in  Qjiarco,  illuftraled  with  £qc 
ImpreiTiODS  of  the  PUtes  as  io  the  0£tavo  Edition.  Jl.  Us.  W- 

a.  Efliys  and  Treatifes  on  feveral  Sobjeds,  with  an  Index,  2  vols. 
Royal  Paper,  il.  lis. 

♦^*  Another  Edition,  3  vols.  $vo.   18s. 

t+t  Another,  4  vols.  Writing  Paper,  14s. 

3.  The  Hiftory  of  Englantl,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Death  cf 
George  the  Second.  Dcfigned  as  a  Continuation  of  Mr.  Hume's 
Hiftory.  By  T.  SmelUt,  M.  D.  A  new  Edition,  with  the  Author's 
laft  Corrections  and  Improvements.  In  5  vols.  8vo.  Adorned  with 
elegant  Plates,  price  il.  i6s.  in  Boards. 

4.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empir*.  By 
Edward  Gibbon,  Efq.  Which  completes  a  Period  of  Hiftory  frorh  the 
Age  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  to  the  talcing  of  Conftantinoplc 
by  the  Turks.  Adorned  with  a  Head  of  the  Author,  and  Maps  adapted 
to  the  Work,  6  vols.  4to.  61.  6s.  in  Boards. 

•^«  Another  Edition,  12  vols.  8vo.  3I.  in  Boards. 
•  5.  The  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  during  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Mary  and 
of  King  James  VI.,  till  his  Acceffion  to  the  Crown  of  England  ;  with  a 
Review  of  the  Scottifli  Hiftory  previous  to  that  Period;  and  an  Appen- 
dix, containing  Original  Papers.  2  vols.  By  fFMam  Robert/on,  D.D. 
A  new  Edition,  149. 

6.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  with  a  View 
of  the  Progrefs  of  Sociecy  in  Europe,  from  the  Subveriion  of  the  Roman 
Boipire  to  the  Beginning  of  the  16th  Century.     By  William  Robtrt" 

/oH»  D.  D.  4  vols,  adorned  with  Frontifpieces.     Anew  Edition,  3I.  3I. 
.%*  Another  Edition  in  4  vols.  il.  4s. 

7.  The  Hiftory  of  America,  By  Dr.  Robert/on.  Illafttrated  wlib^ 
Maps.    2  vols.  4to.  2I.  2s.  or  3  vols    8vo.  18s. 

8.  The  Hiftory  of  Ancient  Greeci,  its  Colonics  and  Conquefts,  from 
the  ea/lieft  Accounts  till  theDivifion  of  the  Macedonian  Empire  in  the 
£aft;  including  the  Hiftory  of  Literature,  Philofophy,  and  the  £ne 
Arts.     By  J9hn  Gillies,  LL.  D.  F.  A.  S.  ad  Edition,  4  vols.   il.  8s. 

9.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  II.  King  of  Spain.  By  Robert 
Wat/on,  LL.D.  Profeflbr  of  Philofophy  and  Rhetoric,  at  the  t^nivcrat/ 
of  6t.  Andrew's,  3d  Edition,  3  vols.  18s. 

10.  A  Philofophical  and  Political  Hiftory  of  the  Settlements  and 
Trade  of  the  Europeans  in  the  Eait  and  Weft  Indies,  tranilated  from  the 
French  of  the  Abbe  Reynall.  By  J.  0.  Juftamond,  F.  R.  S.  A  new 
Editioa,'caref«lly  collat^  with  and  includinj^  all  the  Additions  of  the 
Author's  Jaft  Edition;  with  a  new  ^et  of  Maps,  including  one  of  the 
United  States  of  Aaeiioa,  aocording  to  theiaft  Treaty,   In  8  vols.  2I.  81. 
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